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PREFACK. 


jVloRio than a century has passed away since the Hso of 
uscondancy in India, and yet a history which should 
combine ;t tolerably oxhanstivo review of the religion and 
civih/ation of the iriudils, together with an exposition of 
the policy wdiich has hitherto guided the British Govern- 
ment in its dealings with Native powers, is still a deside- 
ratum in lOui’opoiin litoratnro. Accordingly this task ^las 
been atroniptcd during a rcsidoiico of some years in the 
cuuiilry, under circumstances peculiarly fayoiirable to its 
accoinplishment ; and in announcing the early publication 
ol* the first three volumes, it seems desirable to indicate the 
general character and scope of the entire w'ork. 

The maierials for the History of India may be indicated 
under tlirec distinct heads, viz. — 

1st. The religious books of the IJ-indus, and especially 
the two great Kpics, known as the Maha Bhiirata and Ilfuna- 
yana, which may bo regarded as the national treasuries of all 
that has been preserved of the history and institutions of 
the people. 

2ud. The compilations of Mussulman annalists and 
biographers. 

3rd. The original records which have been preserved 
in the several departments of the Government of India, and 
in the record rooms of the local governments, together with 
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the unofficial travels, narratives, and histories which have 
been published since the period when the peninsula of India 
was first explored by adventurers from Europe and else- 
where. 

Three volumes of the projected History of liidia are now 
in course of publication, and ai'e intended to ooinpriso what 
may be called the Hindu period. The first volume, which 
is now presented to the i^ublic, comprises the Vcdic pm’iud, 
and the traditions preserved in the Maha Ilhurata. The 
second volume, which is already in the press, will exhibit tlie 
traditions to be found in the Ramdyaua, and will be published 
at an early date. The third volume is in preparation, and 
will include the results of the first and second volumes, as 
well as those which are to be drawn from the more salient 
points in Sanskrit and Mussulman literature ; and will thus 
form a resume of the History of India from the earliest 
period to the rise of British power. 

It should be remarked that the primary object of the 
author is not so much to draw up a history of the liioraturo 
or religion of tlie- Hindus, or to exhibit the results of com- 
parative philology,. as to delineate ^he civilization and insti- 
tutions of the people with especial refrjrenco to their present 
conditson and future prospects, and to the political relations 
of the British Government with the great Indian feudatories 
of the Crown. But it must bo borne in mind that the 
ancient traditions of the people of India are household words 
in every quarter of the Peninsula; that they have not passed 
away from the land in the same way that those of Stonehenge 
and Druidism, the worship of Thor and Odin, and the wars of 
the Heptarchy, have passed away from the people of Eng- 
land; but that they are to the Hindu all that the Old 
Testament is to the Jew, and all that the Bible, the Library, 
and the Newspaper, arc tp the European. In a word, it 
may be emphatically stated that a thorough acquaintance 
with the ideas and aspirations of the masses is impossible 
withoiiK^a close familiaHty with the subject-matter of the 
Maha Bhdrata and R&mdyaua. 
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It. iri intendod that tho History of India now announced 
•should al-so comprise the whole period of British administra* 
tion from the middle of the last century to the present day. 
But as regards this later history no definite announcement 
cau at present he made. It will he sufficient to state that, ' 
•should the writer ho enabled to complete his design, the 
entire work will conclude with a history of British admini> 
stvation in India, and a critical review of the policy hy which 
the British Gevemment ha.s been actuated since the first 
establishment of the late Hast India Company as a political 
power. 

Whilst, however, the Viilu^ne now presented to the public 
may be regarded as the first of a 8erie.s, it may also be 
treated as complete in itself, inasmuch as it comprises a 
critical <ligost of the Mahil BhArata, which is not only an 
indepeude-nt work, but also the most voluminous and perhaps 
the most valuable Epic which has hitherto been preserved in 
a written language. To have undertaken the digest of such a 
work direct from the Sanskrit would probably have proved to 
bo the labour of a lifetime ; for a bare translation of the 
whole poem would alone occupy from twelve to fifteen octavo 
volumes, without any explanation or comment whatever. ' 
U’oi'tunately however the task of analysing and abridging 
has been greatly facilitated in the present instance by the 
discovery of a manuscript translation of Hie more important 
portions of the Mahd Blidrata, which was lodged in the 
Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal many years ago 
midor a wrong title, and which there is reason to believe 
was drawn up by the late Professor H. Wilson.^ The 
author must also express his obligations to a young Sans- 
krit scholar. Baboo Obonasb Chunder Ghose, who favoured 
him with oral translations of such poidions of tho poem as 

* The masuscript was very illegibly written upon paper much embrowned by 
age, and seems to have been at least fifty yeare ib exietmice. ■ The whole has now 
been copied and indexed, and forms' nine volumes' fidio. Tho original by some 
mistake, put away in tho Calcutta library under head of .BhagaTat>iGlU&, and 
was not disitovered until four years ago, When the author hccideatally sent fltr 
the supposed Bhnguvnt>OU&, aud f6und,' to his surprise and that 

the manuscript contained the buik of tho Moh& Bh&rata. - 
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liad been omitted from the (aanuscript in question, together 
with many popular interpretations of the ancient story which 
are given by the Pundits to their Native audiences. 

In conclusion, the author must again be permitted to re- 
mark that his primary object is hot to illustrate Sanskrit 
literature, or to treat of questions connected with the Sans* 
krit language, but to compile a political History of India. 
Accordingly all matters of mere antiquarian, or philological, 
or literary interest have been generally excluded from his 
work, partly because they do not fall within the scope of his 
labours, and partly because ho is conscious that he is un- 
fitted for a task which must ^e left to Sanskrit schohirs. 
Indeed a History of India, which should be based upon a 
knowledge of the many languages, living and dead, which 
appertain to the great Indian continent, would bo beyond 
the powers of any single individual, and could only bo ac- 
complished by a body of eucyclopsedists whose labours 
would necessarily extend over many scores of volumes. At 
the same time, however, no ordinaiy care has been spared to 
ensure correctness in reproducing the ancient traditions in 
the very condensed form in which they are now submitted 
to the general i*eader, and to verify interpretations of dilH- 
cjilt passages by reference to the existing current belief of 
the people themselves. 
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HISTORY OF INDIA. 


PART I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The liistoiT of India is of univei’sal interest from history op 

INDlAi. 

the light whicdi it throws upon the annals of the hu- past i. 
man race ; but it is of paramount importance to the imimrbineeor 
people of Great Britain. It illustrates mpjr phases nidj*. 
of civilization which are at present but imperfectly 
apprehended, but which yet add largely to our know-, 
ledge of man. It refers to religions which express 
almost every aspiration in human nature, from the 
lowest animal instinct to the most elevated moral 
sentiment, pnd from the worship of the vilest images 
to the conception of One Being, spiritual and suprcm^^ 

Above all, however, it' indicates J;he past and present 
conditions of vast and varied populations, who may 
be regarded as a sacred trust confided to the British „ 
nation by wh^ may be termed ah irresistible destiny, 
or,’ in other wbrdsj a divinely ordered law. 

The history of the British administration of India 
has frequently been written, but the history of the 

toil. I. 
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HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 
Pa-ET I. 

Difficulties in 


the history of 
the ^iidUs. 


Personal observ- 
ation of (tom- 
parativcly small 
value. 


Imperfect know- 
ledge of Oriental 
scholars. 


Knowl(Hlge of 
the masses in 
England of re- 
cent growth. 


Hindus themselves is almost a blank to the European. 
Indeed the subject is generally regarded as perplex- 
ing and wearisome. The religion appears compli- 
cated, unmeaning, and often repulsive. The cast^ 
system excites no sympathy. The whole framework 
of society is opposed to European ideas. The names 
of persons and places are strange, and remembered 
with difficulty. The result has been, that whilst the 
ruling powers have ever exhibited a genuine desire 
to promote the well-being of the governed, they have 
in many cases but imperfectly apprehended the ideas 
and aspirations of the masses. Englishmen who 
have passed the greater part of their lives in India, 
would yet find it difficult to draw up an imaginary 
dialogue between two Ilindiis which should approx- 
imate to truth. Even Oriental scholars, who have 
familiarized themselves with the stores of Brahman- 
ical learning, are but partially acquainted with the 
thoughts and ways of the many millions who are 
living under British rule. Nor will this ignorance 
be surprising when it is considered how little Eng- 
lishmen knew, until late years, of the middle and 


lower classes of their. own countrymen, although 
bound to them by a common language, a common 
literature, a common faith, and a common nation- 
ality.^ 


^ The extent to which European residents in India are ignorant of the domestic 
life of the Hindds was thus indicated by Lord William Bentinck sixty years ago ; 
and the conditions specified are at least as true in the present day. ** The result 
‘ of my own observation during my residence in India is, that the Europeans gener- 
ally Icuow little or nothing of the customs and manners of the Hindds. We are 
all acquainted with some prominent marks and facts, which all who run may read ; 
but their manner of thinking, their domestic habits and ceremonies, in which cir- 
cumstances a knowledge of the people consists, is, I fear, in great part wanting to 
us. We understand very imperfectly their language. They perhaps hnow more 
of ours \ but their knowledge is by no means suiBciently exte^ve to give a de- 
scription of subjects not easily represented by the insiilated yvor^ in daily use. 
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The history of India, properly so called, is to be history op 
found in tho two voluminous Epics known as the pIkti! 
Mahd Bhdrata, or ‘‘ Great War of Blidrata,” and tlie History of India 
Eiiindyana, or “ Adventures of Rdma.” These ex- tnpMswimi- 
traordinary poems comprise tho whole of what re- 
n\ains of the political, social, and religious history 
of India, and may bo regarded as the reflex of the 
Hindii world. But at the same time they are of intmninabifl 

^ joiifsth and con- 

such an interminable length, and exhibit such a 
complicated intertwining of traditions and fables, 
referring to widely difierent periods, races, and re- 
ligions, that the student is frequently lost in a literary 
iunglo. It is certain, however, that a familiarity PumiUarifywith 

11 1*^ the two poems 

with these two poems is as indispensable to a know- 
lodge of the Hindiis, as a familiarity with tho Old 
Testament is indispensable to a knowledge of tho 
Jews. They form the gi’cat national treasuries out 
of which the bards have borrowed the stories of their 
ballads, the eulogists and genealogists hdve taken 
the materials for their so-called histories, and the 
later Brdlmians have drawn the subject-matter of^ 
their religious discourses and the groundwork of 
their moral teaching ; whilst nearly every plot in a 
Hindii drama, or sculptured group in a Hindu pa- 

We do not, wc cannot, associate with the natives. We cannot see them in tlieir 
houses, and with their families. Wo are necessarily very mulbli confined to our 
houses by the heat All our wants and businesa which would create a gi’eater in- 
tcrcoiu'se with tho nativoa is done for us, and wo are, in fact, strangers in the 
lond.^' 

A great deal of information may however be gathered from native students 
in the Government Schools, who will fiieely communicate their ideas and experi- 
ences to any masters or pi'ofessor who may have obtained their confidence. During 
the three or four ream that the present writer held the post of Professor of Moral 
Philosophy and Logic at tho Madras Presidency Collcgo, he is conscious of having 
acquired many facts respecting Ilindt^ life which are not generally known ; as well 
as a respect for that better and brighter side of the native character which is not 
generally appreciated, such as the worm attachment which subsists between Mends 
and relatives, and the chivalrous devotion of sons to the wishes of their parents. 
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INTRODUCrnOX. 


nisToaT OF goda, refers to some character or scene belonging to 
Fiat i. one or other of these famoas poems. Few Hindus 
may perhaps be acquainted with the whole of these 
Epics, and none have ventured to subject them to p. 
VMtirflnenre^^ criticttl analysis and investigation ; yet their influence 
tiTe Sel"*”" upon the masses of the people is beyond calculation, 
and infinitely greater and more univer'sal than the 
influence of the Bible upon modern Europe. The 
leading incidents and scenes are familiar to the 
Hindfis from their ehildhood. They are frequently 
represented at village festivals, whilst the stories are 
chaunted aloud at almost every social gathering; 
and indeed form the leading topic of conversation 
amongst Hindus generally, and especially amongst 
TUoirextraor. tliosc who liavo passod tho meridian of life. In a 
d^rypoputar- tliesc poems arc to the Hindus all that the 
Library, the Newspaper, and the Bible are to tho 
European ; whilst the books themselves are regarded 
with a, superstitious reverence, whlcli far exceeds 
that whic4i has ever been accorded to any other 
revelation, real or supposed. To this day it is the 
Belief In beuo- commou belief that to peruse or merely to listen to 
the perusal of the Maha liharata or Rdmdyaiia, 
ensure prosperity in this world, and eternal happi- 
ness hereafter; will give wealth to those who are 
poor, and children to the woman who is barren. At 
the same time they are cherished by the Hindiis as 
national property, belonging to the national soil, 
and containing the records of the deeds of their fore- 
Longchrono ^^hors in the days when the gods held frequent 
communion with the children of men. 
events took* Before, however, reproducing in a historical form 
main traditions which are embodied in these 
ancient Epics, there is one point which may be 
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briefly indicated, especially as it will form a fro- histobt or 
quent subject of future discussion. The leading 
events belong to one ago; the poems belong to 
•another and a later period. In other words, the 
Maha Bhdrata and Rdmdyana were not composed 
in their present form until a period long after that 
in which the heroes of the two poems lived and 
died. The result has been that the events of one Evenuonioured 

by the ideas of 

age have been coloured by the ideas of another ; ^subsequent 
and this chronological interval, which could scarcely 
have been less than one or two thousand years, is 
rendered more important from the fact that the re- chsn(w»inrp- 

^ ^ ^ ligmn during the 

ligion which flourished in the age in which the*"*"”®'- 
events occurred, had more or less passed away, and 
a new one been established in the succeeding age, 
in which the poems wore composed. The former Distinction b®. 

, r T *1^11 1 T'k 1 tween the Vniic 

may bq called tho Vcdic period, the latter the Brah- 
manic period. 

The term Vcdic is here borrowed from the Rig- 
Veda, whicli is a very ancient collection ’of hymns, rorS’edln'ths*' 
or mantras, addressed to different deities who will^*"“ 
bo presently described. These hymns are of con- 
siderable value, inasmuch as they did not originally 
form part of a laboured and artificial ritual, but are 
tho genuine outpourings of simple minds, eagerly 
praying to the gods for material and tcjnporal bless- 
ings.* Evidence will be furnished hereafter to show 

* The Vedas are four in number, but tbe tot and oldest, kno^Ti as the Hig- 
Veda, is the one which principally demands attention, as the other thi’co belong to 
a subsequent and ritualistic age, and indeed are little more than recasts of the Rig- 
Veda. (See Wilsou^s Rig-V^n, Vol. I, Introduction ; also Goldstiickcr’s paper 
in the English Cyclopaedia upon tho Vedas.) The four Vedas are respectively 
termed the Rig-Veda, the Yajur-Veda, the Stoa-Voda^ and tho Atharva-Veda. 

; Each Veda is divided into two pai’ts, viz.— 

Ist, Tho Hymns, or Mantras, which express tho wants and aspirations of the 
worshippers, and thereby tbrow some light upon the social condition of the peoj^c. 

2nd, The Bruhmanas, which belong to a ritualistic age, and refer to rites and 
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INTRODUCTION, 


HisTORT Of that the Vedic age Avas tlie one in which the main 
pxM i traditions of the Mahd Bharata and Rdmdyona seem 
to have taken place ; whilst the Brahmanic age, 
which succeeded to the Vedic period, was the on6 
(rfthe two Epics. poems were composed. The lead- 

ing points of difference between the Vedic and 
chBraotcrisHcs Bralimauic periods may bo thus indicated. In the 
rio4* Vedic period the Brennans w'ero scarcely known as 
a separate community; the caste system. had not 
been introduced, and gods were worshipped who 
were subsequently superseded by deities of other 
«>S«c‘erbMc8 names and other forms. In the Brahmanic period 
manio period. Br^hmans liad formed themselves into an ex- 
clusive ecclesiastical hierarchy, endowed with vast 
spiritual powers, to which oven the haughtiest Rajas 
were compelled to bow. The caste system had been 
introduced in all its fulness, whilst the old Vedic 
^gods were fast passing away from the memory of 
man, and* giving place to the three leading Brah- 
Patriarthaisim. maTiical dcitics — ^Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. Again, 

plwityoftheVe- i i *11 • ^ 1 1 

ta« mite Uteri Vcdic period IS characterized by a patriarchal 
simplicity, which is wanting in the Brahmanic ago, 
when the luxury and splendour of the Ilindii Rajas 
had reached a climax side by side with the increased 
power and influence exercised by the Brahmanical 
Ne^(T to ^ hierarchy, it will thus be seen that before entering 
upon the story of the two Epics, it will be advisable 
to glance more particularly at the civilization and 
religion pf the Vedic age, and thereby establish a 

ceromonies, of an unmeaiiiD^ or artificial charaotor, although of course a mystic 
signiflcancd is ascribed to each. The Aitareya Brfdimanam is hovrerer of some 
value, as it illustrates the Brahmanical sacrifujes of animals which 'arero practiced 
in that early ago of Brahmanical ascendancy which partly preceded and partly 
overlapped the age of Buddhism. The Sanskrit text of the Aitareya Brahmanan,' 
together witli an English translation, has recently boon published by Dr Haug of 
Bombay. 
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standard by which to clear the events which belong histokt or 
to that ago from the Brahmanical husk which they l 
subsequently seem to have received from the hands 

the Brahmanical compilers of the Mah4 Bhdrata 
and Rdmdyana. 

• The Vedic people, whose wants and aspirations ^9 v«®ep«o* 
are expressed in the hymns of the Rig-Veda, s*"® 
described as “ fair-complexioned ” Aryas, or Aryans, f"*- 
who had migrated at a remote period from some 
colder climate in central Asia, and subsequently 
settled in the Punjab, or “ Land of the Five Rivers^,” 
in the northwestern quarter of India, from whence, 
in the course of ages, they gradually pushed towards 
the east and south. They seem to have been called tjjc . wack <»m. 
“fair-complexioned” in opposition to the darker 
complexioned tribes who had previously settled in 
India, and who are generally regarded as aborigines, 
and alluded to under a variety of names, such as 
Rakshasas, Asuras, D^navas, Dasyus, and* Paityas.® 

® Whilst the term Aryan is applied to fho Vedic invaders of India, tlie so-called 
aborigines are generally i*egardcd Jis a Turanian race. These terms, Aryan and 
Turanian, arc so fivqucntly used that some explanation of their opposition seems 
necessary. In language the diffcrciiec is one not only of roots but of grammars. 

In race the Aryan comprises the Greek, the Roman, and the modern European, 
whoso tendencies have been to form themselves into national and political com- 
munities, to marry one wife, and to worship one supreme and spiritual deity. The 
Turanian, on the other hand, is represented by the modern Tartars, whose tend- 
encies are apparently the reverse ; they have little national or political cohesion, 
marry one or more wives without miioh sentiment, and wori^ip gods and heroes 
without much idea of spiritual existence beyond that implied in the notion of 
ghosts and demons. 

So for the opposition is intelligible, and the application of the terms Arj^n 
and Turanian is convenient for the purpose of distinguishing one class of tend- 
encies from another. But* when the terms are broadly applied to families of man- 
kind, and regarded as characteristios by which to distinguish the members of one 
great family from those of another, they are apt to mislead. Both the Aryan and 
the Turanian elements spring from a common human nature, and do not arise 
from a difference of instinct but from a difference of training, or rather a difference 
in the past and present conditions of national existence. Men speaking Aryan 
languages may abandon themselves to polygamous aspirations and to a supersti- 
tious roverence for material existences ; and in like manner the Turanian may bo 
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HISTORY OP The simple patriarchal life of the Aryans is indi- 
pabt l cated in the Vedic hymns precisely as it is depicted 
simuaritybe- " in tlio main tradition of the Mahd Bhilrata. They 
were a people partly pastoral and partly agricul-- 
tural ; keeping cows for the sake of their milk, 
jheMahABM- and curds, and .sowing the land with grain. 

They also seem to have had some acquaintance with 
the manufacture of weapons and coats of mail, and 
to have sometimes undertaken sea-voyages for the 
SjSnthlSi”’ gain. These people prayed to their gods, as 

Stte.’wny ®nch a people might bo expected to pray, for plenty 
^erouspi^®’ of rain, abundant harvests, and prolific cattle ; for 

geny.etc. i j-i • i 1 

bodily vigour, long luc, numerous progeny, and 
protection against all foes and robbers, such as the 
cattle-lifting aborigines. Their gods appear to have 
SS&Jt U'wers been mere abstractions; personifications of those 
ofuature. powers of natuTO on whom they *reliod for good 
harvests. They wanted seasonable rain, warmth, 
and fresh breezes. Accordingly, they prayed to 
- the god of' rain, the god. of fire and light, and the 
god of wind. But from the very first, there appears 
to have been some confusion in these personifica- 
tions, which led both to a multiplicity of deities, 
and the confounding together of different deities. 
Thus the conception of the god of rain was Indra, 
who®^ and he was identified with the firmament as well as* 

nuii> ftntl Varu- ^ «. 

Siiw'Af with the unseen power which smote the rain-cloud 
and brought down the waters; and so important 
was the acquisition of rain in due season, that Indra 
is regarded as the sovereign of the gods, and sub- 
sequently became a type of sovereignty. But rain 


led to feel that his highest bliss on earth is derived from his marriage to one wife, 
and that the most elevated form of worship is that of ono God, --the omniscient, 
tho unseen, and the supreme. 
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and water are frequently different things, and thus histoet of 
there was another, and perchance an older, deity, fartl 
named Varuna, who was particularly worshipped as - 
tlie god of the waters, and deity of the ocean. 

Again, the conception of the god of fire was 
and Agni was not only the fiame which burns 
the hearth or altar, but also the lightning which 
manifests itself in the clouds, and even the light of 
the sun, moon, and stars. Yet both the sun and 
moon appear as separate and individual deities, the "“*.**0°*^ 
former under the name of Surya, and the latter 
under the name of Soma or Chandra. Again, there 
seems to have been a striking difference as regards 
wind. The ffod of wind, or air, was Vdyu ; but the phttartjpni*. 
different breezes which bring -on or accompany the 
rain, arc called Maruts, and are represented as*"*®*®^ 
the attendants of Indra. Thus, whilst there is ai'^gvedus 
Pantheon of separate and individual deities, the 
conception of one deity frequently overlapped the 
conceptions of other deities j and whilst ‘the more 
prominent powers of nature, such as water, fire, and , 
wind, were separately individualized, a monotheistic 
tendency was always at work, ascribing the attri- 
butes of every deity to each one in turn. Of these 
deities, the following appear to be the most im- 
portant : — ; 

Rain, 

Indra, god of the firmament. ms™. 

Varuna, god of the waters. Varans. 

Fire, 

Agni, god of fire. 

Sdrya, the sun. 

Soma, or Chandra, the Moon. 


Agni. 

Sdrya. 

Soina» or Chan 
dm. 


Agni, 


Conception of 
Agni. as the god 
oflight as well 





HISTORY OP 
INDIA. 
Fast I. 


VftyiL 

Maruts. 


Tamiwtfaogodof 
(ieath, or judge 
of the dead. 


Fanciful peraon- 
ifieatioiis which 
appear to have 
been ri>garded 
as minor deities. 


10 INTRODUCTION, 

Air. 

Vayu, the god of wind. 

Maruts, the breezes who attended upon Indra. 

To these must be added a god of death, or judge 
of the dead, who was known as Yama. The char- 
acteristics of Yama as a Vedic deity would open up 
a large field of inquiry ; but the subject at present 
is vague and speculative. In the Epjcs, Yama ap- 
pears distinctly as a judge of the dead ; and men 
who are about to die are frequently said to be about 
to go to the mansions of Yama. 

The foregoing deities appear to have been the 
prominent gods in the Vedic Pantheon; but yet 
there are many fanciful personifications to whom 
hymns were addressed, such as Earth,* Sky, Food, 
Wine, Months, Seasons, Day, lUglit, and Dawn. 
The religious ideas connected with these personifi- 
cationSi are difficult of apprehension ; and it can only 
be inferred that the abstractions were regarded as 
spiritual existences, and worshipped accordingly. 
Perchance a better acquaintance with Rig-Veda 
may serve to solve the problem, for at present philo- 
logists appear to be occasionally divided as regards 
the true meaning of passages; and, indeed, seem 
inclined to depend upon the interpretation of com- 
mentators who flourished thousands of years after 
the composition of the hymns, and when the na- 
tional mind had been entirely recast in a Brahman- 
ical mould.’^ 


^ In a later and more mystic age, Earth become personified as the cow ; but 
the conception of Earth in the Rig-Veda is more simple and primitive. 

B The chronology of the Vedas is still a snhjeot of discussion, but the data arc 
vague and unsatisfactopy. The Big-Veda has been referred to abdut the twelfth 
or fifteenth century before Christ, and would thus synefanmize with the Hebrew 
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The form of worship which prevailed amongst HistoRv op 
the Vedic Aryans, throws still further light upon iuetl 
the simplicity of ancient rites and ideas. Indeed, ch«d.iike ibm 
their whole religious system may be regarded as a ’'“*“**• 
child* like make-believe. They appear to have hadij2j**^<»‘«n- 
no idols and no temples, but either performed their 
sacrifice in the open air, or else in a sacrificial 
chamber set apart in each dwelling. The so-called 
sacrifice was .nothing more than the preparation of 
such simple viands as clarified butter, curds, wine, mKrtoe."*** 
cakes, and parched grain ; and the presentation of 
such articles to the different defies through the 
medium of fire. In other words, having deified The p^inyest- 
certain abstractions, they personified such abstrac- 
tions as beings with human wants and aspirations ; or 
and then invoked the gods with hymns to attend 
and partake of il!ie food which had been prepared 
for them, and made believe that the gods accepted 
the invitation. Moreover, the offeriftgs do not ap- pieabofferingi. 
pear to have been always of a bloodless character, 
for Indra is described as rejoicing in roasted buffalo, , 
and it is certain that a horse was occasionally sacri- 
ficed either to Indra or the Sun. 

These religious rites were thus intimately con- Behgiousrito 

^ ^ ^ ^ ootinected with 

nectedwith eafang and drinking, and appear to have 
been performed at dawm, noon, and ijuuset. Ac-e^'^*^ 


conquest of Canaan ; Ibiit still it cannot bo denied that some of the hymns may bo 
of far earlier date, whilst the composition of others may have belonged to a much 
lator age. The popular appreciation however of tho Vedio h)’inns and the Yedic 
deities seems to liuve died away in the subsequent ages of Brahmanism and Bud* 
dhism, and later commentators must have proceeded to the task of interpretation 
with their minds deeply imbued with the i^igious ideas of tho Brohmanic period. 
The most fomotm pommentator of the Big* Veda was S&yana Achki^ya, who tlour^ 
ished about the foiprteenth centuiy' of the Christian era, or about three thousand 
years after the coin^sition of the works upon which he commentated ; an interval 
corresponding to fha^which separates the books of Joshua and Judges firom. scmie 
of our early English diyines. 
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INTUODUCTION. 


HISTOEY OP 
INDIA. 
Pakt I. 


Connection of 
cooking^ with 
sacrifice. 


Greatness of the 
preparations va- 
neu with the im- 
portance of the 
occasion. 

Daily meals. 


Grand enter- 
tainments. 


cordingly, it is easy to conceive that they may have 
formed an accompaniment to every meal, and may 
have been regarded almost as a part of the cookery. 
Thus the hymns may have been the expression ox 
the aspirations of a simple people whilst the food 
was being cooked ; and the so-called sacrifice may 
have been nothing more than the propitiation of 
the gods by the presentation of a portion of the 
victuals and liquors. Indeed, the preparations for 
cooking and sacrifice would be much the same. A 
fire would be kindled upon the ground, or upon. a 
raised altar; tha food would be either baked, or 
toasted, or boiled in kettles ; bundles of a common 
hut sacred species of grass, known as Kusa grass, 
would be sprinkled all round the altar for the make- 
believe gods to sit upon, and upon which the wor- 
shippers also sat themselves; ghee and soma juice® 
would be presented to the fire in ladles; and the 
god of fire would be invoked in a Vedic hymn, either 
to accept’ the offering, or to carry it away in flamo 
to the other gods; after which the worshippers 
themselves partook of tho meal which had been 
provided. Of course, such preparations would vary 
with the importance of the occasion. At the daily 
meal it may have been deemed sufficient to chaunt 
a few strainjs, and sprinkle a little ghee on the fire 
and grass ; but on a set occasion, such as a marriage, 
an installation of a chieftain, or an assertion of 
sovereignty, the soma juice would bo elaborately 


• Wilson's Rig-Veda, Vol. I. Introduction^ p. xiiii. The Soma plant is tho 
acid Asclcpias, or Sarcostema viminalis, ^hich yields to expression a copious milky 
jnice of a mild nature and sub-add taste. It does not appear to have j^en used in 
sacridees until it had gone through tho process of fermentation, ajsd had become a 
strong spirituous bererago, Ih. p. 6, note. 
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prepared in large quantities, and presented to the insTORTOp 
invisible gods with curds, cakes, ghee, and milk ; 
and the so-called sacrifice would be followed by a 
great feast amongst the guests assembled. In the 
hymns recited on such festivals, the worshippers 
would exult in the joy and satisfaction which thellolrfl^^ 
gods would feel in quaffing the soma, or in consum- 
ing the choice viands which had been prepared. In 
one vigorous hymn it is said that the gods, filled 
with food, are as impatient to enjoy the soma as 
bridegrooms long for their brides.’ Sometimes a Ti>edc5tie*sup- 
deity is supposed t o be attrficted by the grateful 
sound of the stone and mortar by which the soma 
juice was expressed from the plant; or by the 
musical noise of the chuming-sticks by which the 
wine was apparently stirred up and mixed with 
curds ; and the eager invokers implore the god not 
to turn aside to the dwelling of any other worship- 
per, but to come to them only, and drink* the liba. 
tion which they had prepared, and reserve for them 
all his favours and benefits. Indeed, the relations EeUMons se- . 
between the Vedic Aryans and their deities appear 

^ ^ ^ deities resem- 

to have been of a child-like and filial character ; the 

evils which they suffered they ascribed to some **'^ *“*“'■ 

offence of omission or commission which had been 

given to a deity; whilst the good which they received 

was in like manner ascribed to his kindness and 

favour. In order, however, the more fully to appro- 

hend the general scope and character of the religious 

ideas of the Vedic Aryans, it may bo advisable to&*“^^' 

’ Hig-Voda, Maud. I. Hymn 83, v. 2. Wilaon^s Translation, It may here 
be noted that all references are made to Wilson’e translation of the Eig-Veda> un- 
less otherwise stated. 
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HisTOBT.oF indicate, with a greater degree of detail, the leading 
characteristics of those deities who are prominent 
both in the Epics and the Rig- Veda. 

prominent and popular deity in tha 
griouhoarmar litual appears to be Indra, the giver of rain, 
and subsequently regarded as the sovereign of the 
hiS'hero gtt- This deity, more than any of the others, is 

god represented in the character of a human hero, rather 
meat. than as a spiritual dmnity, or, in other words, is 
more distinctly and intensely personified. It is 
true that he appears prominently as the god of the 
firmament, the hurler of tlio thunderbolt, who 
smote the rain- cloud and brouglit down the waters ; 
and his worshippers implore him for blessings, such 
as robust health and plentiful harvests, long life and 
numerous progeny, and other good things of this 
world, which none but deity can bestow. But in 
many of the hymns he is represented as a warrior 
chief, epdowed perhaps with supernatural strength 
and energy, but still with more of the human than 
of the miraculous type, and who especially shielded 
• and protected those who were his friends, and smote 
Frequently ad- and destro3"ed those who were his foes.* Moreover, 

drassted in fami- . * ^ 

itorterau. jje jg frequently addressetl m familiar terms, and in 
tones of remonstrance, which are incompatible with 
Pwtwtofop the idea of an omniscient and invisible deity. He 
is supposed to take especial delight in quaffing the 
soma juice; and his capacity in drinking it is 
celebrated with all the sympathetic praise and eii- 
aggerated description with which the northern bards 
loved to celebrate the Bacchanalian exploits of their 

^ Comp. Eig-Veda^ Maud. 1. HynmB 51 and 55, for tW human character of 
Indra. 
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heroes of the olden time. Indeed, he is hymned as bistort of 
the discoverer of the soma plant, which was said to i. 
have been brought from heaven, and to have pre- Hyn,„cd «» 
^ously lain hidd^ in a rock like the nestling of a 
bird.® In many' passages however, as already 
stated, his existence seems to have been spirit- 
ualized until ho becomes a mere personified idea of 
the god of the sky or the firmament, and the winds 
are declared to be his followers, witli whom he 
battles against the clouds in order to release the 
rain. Even in this capacity the popular imagina- 
tion still delighted in depicting him in a human 
form, driving furiously in a chariot drawn by champ- 
ing and foaming steeds ; as the hero and pi^otector 
of the fair-comploxioned Aryans, who worshipped 
him with acceptable hymns and largo oblations, and 
the enemy and destroyer of the black-comploxioned 
aborigines, — ^thc Rdkshasas, the Dasyus, the Asm’as, 
the Krishuas, and the Pisachis, — who neither sung 
his praises nor offered him the delicious and inebriat- 
ing soma. He was thus a national deity, shower- 
ing gifts upon his worshippers, but trampling upon * 
those who gave him no libations, as a strong man 
tramples upon a coiled-up snake. He slew his 
enemies by thousands, and destroyed their cities by 
hundreds ; he brought back the spoil, and recovei’cd 
the cows which they had carried away! His wor- 
shippers called upon him to hasten, assail, subdue ; “"‘“•’“‘‘y* 
to destroy his enemies with his thunderbolt; to 
smite the rain-cloud Vritra and bring down the 
waters.'® “Slayer of Vritra, ascend thy chariot, 


* » Rig-Veda, Maud. 1. Hyirni 130, v. 8, • 

Rig-Yeda, Hand. I. Hyinu 80^ v. 3. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ITIjSTORY OP 
INDIA. 
Paut I. 


Invocation!) to 
IndmaMtIm Su- 
premo Being. 


for thy horses have been yoked by prayer j may 
the sound of the stone that braises the soma attract 
thy mind towards us.” “ “ Showerer of benefits, 
destroyer of cities, propitiated by our new song/?, 
reward us with gratifying blessings.”** In one 
hymn the worshippers are naively represented as 
saying : — “ Quaff the soma juices, satiate thy appe- 
tite, and then fix thy mind on the wealth that is to 
be given to us.” ** In another Indra is told that the 
minds of his worshippers adhere to him, as affec- 
tionate wiv(j/! to a loving husband.^* Thus there 
are verses which describe him as a mere human 
chief, a strong man rejoicing in his strength, a 
warrior delighting in war, as well as in eating and 
drinking ; and there are others in which his deeds 
and attributes are lauded with an Oriental exaggera- 
tion which renders his deification complete : — 

“ Ho who as soon as born is tbe first of the deities, who 
has done honour to the gods by his exploits ; he at whose 
might heaven and earth are alarmed, and who is known by 
the greatness of his strength ; he, men, is Indra. 

“ He who fixed firm the moving earth ; who tranqnillixed 
the incensed mountains; who spread the spacious firma- 
ment ; who consolidated the heavens ; he, men, is Indra. 

“He who, having destroyed Ahi,” sot free the seven 
rivers; who recovered the cows detained by Bala; who 
generated fiije in the clouds ; who is invincible in battle ; 
he, men, is Ihdra. 

“He under whose control are horses and cattle, and 
villages, and all chariots ; who gave birth to tho sun and to 

Rig-Vcda, Mand. I. Hymn 87, v. 3. 

Eig-Vcda, Mand. I. Hymn 130, t. 10. 

Itig-Veda, Maud. I. Hymn 54, t. 9. 

Hig-Vcda, Mand. I. Hymn 62, r. 11. 

IS Ahi is another name for Vritra, or the tain-clond. Sometime* Vritra, or 
Ahi, ig represented ae a heavy cloud charged with watw, and eometimea aa a chief 
among tbe aboriginal tribes with whom the Aryas arc at war. 
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the dawa ; and who is the leader of the waters ; ho, men, is hwtoet of 
Tudra 

“ He to whom heaven and earth bow down ; he at 

^hose might the mountains aro appalled; ho who is the 
drinker of the soma juice, the firm of frame, the adamant 
armed, the wielder of the thunderbolt ; ho, men, is Indra.** 

• May we envelope thee with acceptable praises, as 
youthful husbands aro embraced by their wives.” 

Another famous Vodic deity, and one perhaps ch^tertotta 
wlio is superior to Indra, although lie never acquired 
the sovereignty of tlie gods, is Agni, or Fire. Even M;fsteriousit. 

/. 1 • 1 • • tributes of fife. 

to the eye of th'e man or scientjo there is something 
spiritual in the varied manifestations of fire, and 
something divine in it.s powers of destruction and 
purification. To this must he added the fact that Family m»oci*p 
in colder climates, like that from which the Vedic w?th^re 
Arya,n3 appear to have emigrated, the presence of 
tire is associated with home pleasures and family ties, 
and the domestic hearth becomes a vivid conception 
embodying pleasant memories and warm affections. 

But to man in a primitive state of existence, thoitevcrenceci- 
prcsence of fire excites feelings of reverence. Its * 
powers raise it to the rank of a deity whose opera- 
tions are felt and seen. It burns and it consumes. 

It dispels the darkness, and with it drives away, not 
only the imaginary horrors which the miijd associates 
with darkness, but also the real horrors, such as 
beasts of prey. In its lower manifestations as mere Gtenfnfiutmty 
heat, it cooks the food and w'arms the dwelling, and 
it enables the artisan to forge weapons for the war- 
rior, or to fashion jewelled ornaments to enliven the 


« Rig-Veda, Mand. II. Hymn 12, y. 1, 2, 3, 7, 13. 
” liig-Vedfl, iMand. II. Ilyom 16, v. 8. 


VOL. I. 
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INTEODUCnON. 


HISTORY OP charms of female beauty. In its higher manifesta< 
paot l tions it becomes identified with the light of the sun 
and moon ; with the lightning which shoots from the 
Are. g](y and shatters the loftiest trees and strikes down 

the strong man ; with the deity who covers the field 
with grain and ripens the harvest ; with the divine 
messenger who licks up the sacrifice and carries it 
Presence of to to the gods. Thus firc was regarded by the Vedic 

n«-ess« 7 *tthe © . j .i • j 

mm^cfte. Aryans as m every way a sacred thing; and, as it 
to associate this deity with all that is nearest and 
dearest to the human heart, a fire was considered to 
be indispensable to tfie duo performance of the mar- 
riage ceremony ; and the presence of fire as a divine 
witness was deemed in some instances sufficient to 
sanctify the union of an impatient and impassioned 
pair. 

Anni.nrPirp.Te. Tlius Agni, or Fire, is depicted in the Vedas in a 
nous forms, variety of forms: as a priest, a divine messenger, a 
devoui’ing element, and a deity who is the source 
and diffuser of light throughout the universe. In 
hymns he is personified as an immortal being 
enjoying perpetual youth, and travelling in a car 
drawn by red horses.” He is frequently invoked as 
A(mi M»r>riMta priest, and like an officiating priest ho is said to 

and divmo mes- r j o jt 


aenger. brougbt prospcritjT to the worshipper. As a 

divine messenger he was implored to bring the gods 
to the sacrifice,” and the loving wives of the gods to 
Aim! as the de. partake of the soma iuico.*® As a devouring element 

vounng ele* ^ 

rnent. hc is invoked as the bright and purifying deity who 
chjractppofthe was charged with all the invocations of the gods; 
drosMxitoAgni. v^bilst the mere operations of Agni as a consuming 


Rig-Veda, Mand. I. Hymn 36, v.^16; Maud. IV. v. 8. 
w Rig-Veda, Hand. I. Hymn 31, v. 17. 

*• Rig-Veda, Maud. 1. Hymn 22, v. 9. 
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fire are frequently described in language eminently histobt or 
poetical. “When generated from the rubbing of 
sticks, the radiant Agni bursts forth from the wood Invocations to 
like a fleet courser.” “ When excited by the wind, 
ho rushes amongst the trees like a bull, and consumes 
the forest as a Raja destroys his enemies.” “ His* 
path is blackened, and the birds are terrified at his 
roaring.” In his more domestic capacity, Agni is 
described as an ornament in the sacrificial chamber, 
like a woman in a dwelling.®* He is young and 
golden-haired, the domestic guardian, the protector, 
against evil spirits, malevolent men, and noxious 
animals.®* Like the divine Sun ho is the supporter inwaMoMto 

- - , , . . Agni as a deity. 

of the universe, but he abides on earth like a prince 
surrounded by faithful friends, and men sit down in 
his presence like sons in tlio dwelling of a father. 

“Such as thou art, Agni, men preserve thee con- 
stantly kindled in their dwellings, and offer upon 
thee abundant food : Do thou, in whom is alV exist- 
ence, bo the bearer of riches.” ®® But still there arc invocahoniito 

* Agni as the ou* 

passages referring to Agni, as indeed there are versos 
referring to almost every other Vodic deity, in which 
that individual god is represented as supreme and 
absolute.*® Thus in two particular hymns, Agni is 

Rig-Yeda, Mand. V. Hymn 29, v. 6. 

Eig-Vedo, Mond. 1. Hymn 68, v. 4 ; Hymn 65, v. 4 ; Hymn 94, v, 10 
and 11. * 

“ Rig-Veda, Mand. I. Hymn 66, v. 3. 

Rig-Veda, Mand. I, Hymn 36, v. 6, 15. 

^ RignYcda, Mand. I. Hymn 73* The whole of this hymn is singularly illus- 
tratiye of the worship of Agni. 

This coexistence of Monotheism and Polytheism is very clearly explained by 
Prof. Max Muller in the following very eloc^uent passage : — “ When these individusd 
gods we invoked, they are not conceived as limited by the power of others, as su- 
perior or inferior in rank. Each god is to the mind of the supplicant 9S good as 
all the gods. He is felt, at the time, as a real divinity— as supremo and absolute, 
in spite of the necessary limitations which, to our mind, a pluraHt}* of gods must 
entail on every single god. AH the rest ^^ppear for a moment from the vision 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Sis^T OF called the ruler of the universe, the lord of men, the 
pabt i wise king, the father, the brother, the son, the friend 
of men ; whilst the powers and even the names of 
the other deities are distinctly applied to this god.’*^ 
lanRuivoof Care must however be taken not to confound the 

nraise to Ik* (iisu ^ ^ t ^ 

th laugRago of praise witli the expression of thought, 

ofthousiit. extravagance of Oriental adulation will permit 

an Asiatic courtier to address some potty chief or 
Raja as the king of kings, but this by no means im- 
plies an idea of universal empire. At the same time, 
the language of praise, eager to propitiate and 
boundless in expression, niav save to some extent 
oi'iginated that later conception of the one Siijnemo 
Being, the God above all gods, which is undoubtedly 
to be found in tlie Vedas. 

Those two deities — Indra and Agni, Rain and 
the Rig.voaa. chief gods whicli were worshipped by 

the Vec^ic Al•yan.^. In the hymns tlcoy are sometimes 
identihed with each other, and sometimes they are 
associated in tlie same hymn ; but even as individ- 
uals more hymns were a})])arently addressed to each 
than to any other divine being in the Vedic pan- 
theon. The remaining gods, however, though less 
prominent and perhaps less popula., are still well 
worthy of attention. They comprise the personiiica- 
. tions of water, and the sun and moon, air and the 
winds, all of which Avere associated with the ideas of 
deity. 

The god of waters was named Varuua.®*' Next 

Water. 

of the poet, and he only 'who is to fulfil their desires stands in full light before the 
eyes of the worshippers.*' Hist, of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. fi32, 

Rig-Veda, Hand. I. Hymns 1 and 2. Comp. Max Miiller, Hist, of Sanskrit 
Lit. p. 533. 

Upon tliis point there is some obscurity. Vanma was undoubtedly regarded 
as the deity of water, but the name is in some verecs applied to the sun and even 
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to fire, perhaps water has always occupied the most history op 
prominent place in the religious worship of nations pabt i. 
in general. It puiiflcs, and it is an emblem of Mysterious at- 

• ^ 1 111 trilmttisof 

purity ; and is as necessary in every nouseuold as waten 
fire. At the same time, the ever-flowing current of^uhoKoii 
a great river awakens ideas of life and infinity ; of i<i<»s aw»kono<i 

^ ^ the currents 

a past and a future ; of going on ever and ever, we of grout riv«rs. 
know not whence and we know not where, hut over 
flowing. Springs and river-s, however, are generally spring* m<i 
separated into individual abstractions, which are 
personified as divine beings ; jind the higliost con- 
cention of one univer'^ai god of the waters seems to concept ion nr » 

J ° . . . . T trodofthco*;ean. 

huvo been gathered from a fauiiliarlty with the sea. 

Tims amongst a maritime people, tlio god of the 
ocean, the lord of tempests, the ruler of the rushing, 
boiling waves, ever occupies an important place in 
the spliero of religious tliought ; and hero it should 
hr r(>markcd tliat the Vodic Aryans wore evidently 
acquainted with the sea, for tlio hymns contain allu- 
.sious to merchants, to sea voyages, and to ships with 
a hundred oars. In a more material or credulous WstincUon be- 

. iweenamaterukl 

age this deity might lie depicted as a mere monster, 

Half fish and half human; but in the higher Aryan il.pton’of“pi- 

. . I . ,1 > • j 1 - * rilual existence. 

conception lie is represented as a spiritual existence, 
poAvorful to destroy but mighty to save, that could 
sink the strong man into the dejitlis oC the sea, or 
bear him in safety to the shore. In a later stage vanmacoii. 
the conception rises higher and higher, until a deity 
is shadowed forth that rcw'ards goodness and 
ishes sin. The following hymn to Varuna, felicit- 
ously translated by Prof. Max Miiller, exhibits this 
deity in the two-fold character of controlling tern- 

to the personification of day. In the Epics ho is invariably legardod as ^atcr, and 
is emphatically the god of tho ocean. 
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INTKODUCfriON. 


msioET OF pests and punishing sin ; and in so doing indicatcsL 
PiSicL a tone of religious feeling not so far removed from 
modern ideas as might have be^ expected : — 

“ Let me not yet, 0 Vanina, enter into the hoase of clay j 
have mercy, almighty, have mercy ! 

If I go along tremhling, litti a cloud driven by .tho 
wind; have mercy, almighty, have mercy ! 

“ Through want of strength, thou strong and bright god, 
have I gone to the wrong shore; have mercy, almighty, 
have mercy ! 

** Thirst came upon the worshipper, though he stood in 
the midst of tho waters j have mercy, almighty, have mercy ! 

“ Whenever wo men, O Varuna, commit an offence be- 
fore tho heavenly host, whenever we break thy law through 
thoughtlessness; have mercy, almighty, liavo mercy/'” 


chwfMteristiw Siirya, or the Sun, is another important Vcdic 
Sun. deity; and indeed seems under different names 
Prominence of to liavo alwavs held a high place amongst tho 

theSauinMlen- .... J r .• u • a. r ‘x 

deutreiigiolu. pnmitivo goQs 01 cvory nation, by virtue of its pro- 
minence in tho heavens, and the extent to ■which its 
influence is felt upon earth. Its daily course and its 
annual course, its welcome rising in the moniing and 
its glorious sotting in the evening, must all have 
excited the keenest curiosity amongst a child-like 
and inquisitive people ; and, at the same time, tho 
imagination alone was left to account for tho exist- 
ence of phenomena which in a non-scientifle age 
5 ttle stmoM altogether beyond human ken. Thus it seems 
extremely probable that one of the earliest efforts of 
poetical genius was to personify the Sun as the deity 
of light, travelling through the blue ether in a 
Tha golden cha. golden chariot which all men might see, drawn 
wteJSed*?/ ■ however by steeds which were invisible to the out- 


Max 3!iUIer» History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 540. 
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ward eye, but which were easily assumed to be HisToaw op 
white, resplendent, and beautiful beyond expression, pam l 
I n the Vedas the attributes of this deity are fre * Attributes of 
(juently the same as those of Agni, especially that 
of originating and cy|^sing light ; but still the Sun 
stands forward as J^neity altogether distinct from''®®^"* 
Fire, when described as journeying through the 
firmament in an upward and downward course, and 
especially in his character of measuring days and 
nights. This god is apparently addressed under a 
variety of names, such as SArya, Savitri, Mitra, 

Aryaman, and others ; but in the Epics he is chiefly 
known by the name of SArya, and was regarded as 
the great ancestor of the solar race who appear in of" 
the Ramayana. In the higher conceptions the 
Divine Sun is regarded and invoked as a spirit per- * 

vading all things, as the soul of the world and 
supporter of the universe ; and this idea is said to 
bo indicated in the celebrated Vedic verse known asThcGsyatn. 
the Gayatri, which down to the present day still 
forms a part of the daily devotions of the BrAliman.®^ ^ 

In connection with the worship of the Sun, The twelve Adi- 
there are some obscure deities, known as the 


3® Rig-Veda, Hand. I. Hynm 73, v. 3* 

liig^Veda, Mand. 111. Hymn 62, y. 10, The original Sanskrit of this verse 
appears to bo simple enough. Wilson’s translation is as follow,^ ” Wc iixcditato 
on that desirable light of the divine Savitii, who influences oup pious rites.” Sir 
William Jones’s paraphrastic translation was as follows “ Let ns adore the su- 
premacy of that divine sun, the godhead, who illuminates all, who rewcates all, 
from whom all proceed, to whom all must return, whom we invoke to direct oui* 
understandings aright in our progress towards his holy scat.” Colebroke proposes 
the following Version : — ** Earth ! Sky ! Heaven ! Let us meditate on (these and 
on) the most excellent hght and power of that gonetous, sportive, and resplendent 
8un, (praying that) it may guide our intellects/’ Erom information gathered 
personally from educated Brkhmans, the writer has been led to infer that Cole* 
brok^s translation exhibits the nearest approximation to the religious ideas in- 
volved in the words. The verso is apparently an invocation to the several deities 
who ore implored by the worshipper to aid his intellect in the apprehension and 
adoration of Ood> 
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HI8TORT OP Adityas.®* These are said to bo the sons of Aditi, 
Paw I. who is apparently identified with the universe.®* 
It is not sufficiently clear how these Adityas were 
regarded by the Vcdic worshippers, but at 'a latet 
period they were represcnte^as being twelve in 
number, and were apparentl^dentifiod with the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, or rather with the sun in 
twelve different characters, each character corre- 
sponding to the sign through which it passed in 
The (rod Vishnu succession. The niost important fact connected 

onKiiially aii ^ ^ ^ 

Aditya. ^}jjg circle of divinlties is that the god Vishnu, 

so prominent in the later mythology, appears in the 
Rig-Veda merely as one of the Adityas. Also Aiya- 
man, Mitra, Varuna, and Savitri, are identified both 
with the Sun and wth certain of the Adityas. 
of'thTndn^r** the remaining Vedic deities but little remains 

vedio deities, Y)q said. Tlicir individual character may be 

easily inferred from their names, whilst their form of 
worship appears to differ in no way from that of the 
Soma, or Clian- deities already described. Soma, or the Moon, 

dra,orthoilooii. , , , i n i 

.wnicli appears lu some i antheoiis as a temalc 
divinity corresponding to the male personification 
of the Sun, is chiefly celebrated in the Veda$ in 
tkll® connection with the soma plant ; but it appears in 
wmapiaiit. Malid Bhiirata, indifferently under the names of 
eenitoroffi ^^handra and Soma, as the mythical progenitor of the 
great Lunar race of Bh^rata. Two obscure deities, 
TiwtiroAswuw. jjg Aswins, are apparently a personifica- 


Comp. Wilson, Rig-Voda, Vol. L lutrod. p. xxxiii. Also Miiit’s Sanskrit 
Texts, Part IV. p. 101. 

The Vedic verac is as follows “ Aditi is heaven ; Aditi is the fiimamcnt ; 
Aditi is mother, father, and son ; Aditi is all the gods ; Aditi is the five classes of 
men ; Aditi is gonenition and birth.” Upon this verse Shyana remarks Aditi 
is hymned os the same with the imiverse.” Wilson, Rig-Veda, Vol. I. p, 230, and 
mie. 
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tion of light and moisture, and as sons of tlie Sun histobt op 
seem sometimes to be identified and multiplied as vIbi l 
the sun’s rays.** They are invoked in several 
tiymns,. but do not appear to have been invested 
with any peculiar attributes, beyond that of being 
young and handsoiM, and riding on horses. The 
deifications of Vayu, or the air, and of the Maruts, vdyo. 
or the winds, are frequently invoked, in many 
instances, in conjunction witlf Indra and Agni. 

The Maruts especially, whoso power was manifest, The Mamts. 
are described in such figurjitive language as is 
usually applied to the strong and impetuous winds 
by poets of all nations and ages. In this way they 
are depicted as roaring amongst the forest trees, and 
blowing up the clouds for rain ; but they are also 
personified in t1\c imaginations of the Vedic psalm- 
ists as youthful warriors bearing lances on their 
shoulders, delighting in the soma juice like Indra, 
and, like him, tlie bestowers of benefits upon their 
worshippers. 

The next Vedic deity who may bo taken into Chawctcristirs 
consideration is Ushas, or the personification of the ***''“• 
dawn. Tliis divinity scarcely appears in the Epics, contmrthe- 
and can hardly have been extensively worshipped, 
but yet is especially deserving of notice from the ^ 
remarkable contrast which the conception presents 
to those of other gods, and especially to the idea 
of Indra. In the place of the impetuous warrioi’, 
strong and drunk with wine, and cleaving the clouds 
with his thunderbolt, wo have the vision of early 
morping, of the first pale flush of light, imaged as 
a pure and lovely maiden awakening a sleeping 

In the Epics they arc edd to have lieen the physicians of the gotU, and aro 
couijjanlly represented as twins. 
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BISTORT OF world as a young wife awakens her children. This 
pUi l poetical conception seems to have had peculiar 
PoebTofttie chorms for the old Vedic bards ; and, in truth, the 
vdiaa. dawn of early morning in India is singularly grate- 
ful to the feelings, and in the mind of the Vedic 
worshipper was associated with early prayer as well 
as with early duties. In addition to the refreshing 
ilSiJ?""*** coolness and delightful stillness of the hour, there is 
a peculiar whiteness in the atmosphere, not so ex- 
pressive as moonlight, but infinitely more delicate 
and more suggestive of innocence and purity. Thus 
the night with all the horrors of darkness — the fear 
of ghosts, demons, snakes, tigers, and midnight 
robbers — is supposed to have passed away before 
the rising of this white-robed maiden, the first in all 
the world who is awake, and the first to appear at 
the invocation of the gods. But notwithstanding 
the unsubstantial character of the original personi- 
fication,* ft nevertheless became in many hymns a 
^vid conception of a deity. A.S a mere female, 
maiden. ^Ushas is likened to a young bride, with perhaps 
more warmth of painting than would suit modern 
taste : — 

Goddess, manifest in person like a maiden, thou goest 
to the resplendent and beautiful son; and, like a youthful 
bride before her husband, thou uncovorest thy bosom witli 
a smile.” 

vo^Mea* But OS a divinity, the language respecting Ushas 
* " is much more elevated:— 

Ushas, daughter of heaven, dawn upon us with riches j 
difiEuser of light, dawn upon us with abundant food; beauti- 
ful goddess, dawn upon us with wealth of cattle.” ** 

” Big-Yeda, Mand. 1. Hymn 123| 7* h 
^ B^^Yeda^ Mand. L Hymn 48^ y. L 
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" This auspicious Ushas has hamossed her vehicles &om histokt of 
afar^ above the rismg of tho sun, and she comes gloriously’ 

upon man with a hundred chariots.” ” 

, " First of all tho world is she awake, triumphing over 

transitory darkness ; the mighty, the giver of light, from on 
high she beholds all things ; ever youthful, over reviving, 
tjie comes first to the invocation.”’’ 

Such were the chief gods of the Aryans, and to Minooreaiodsi- 

^ • ties the mere 

them may be added some others less prominent, 
such as the personifications of Food, of Day and 
Night, and of tho Seasons. These require no special 
description, inasmuch as thc^ are little more than 
poetical personifications ; and probably at the period 
of their composition they wci*e as little connected 
with religious worship as tho songs of Hafiz were 
connected with the sentiments of Mahomedan devo- 
tion. These creations of tho fancy have over been comparison of 

ancient aud mo- 

tho favourite product of the Aryan mind, and tlius 
the Vodic “ Hymn to Pitri, the Divinity of.Food,”®® 
is even surjiassed in intensity of personification by 
Burns’s ballad of “John Barleycorn,” and Tenny- 
son’s exquisite poem on the “Death of the Old 
Year.”” 

Having tlius sketched generally the individual v^cowc^^ 
character of the leading deities of the Aryans asP»^®®’"*- 
they appear in the Rig-Veda, it may bo advisable 
to glance at that conception of One Supreme Being, 
as in all and above all, which finds iiill expression 

Big^-Veda, Maud. I. Hymn 48, v. 7. 

*• Big^Veda, Maud. I. Hymn 123, v. 2. 

" Big-Veda, Mandi L Hymn 187. 

The great master in tho power of personifying abstractions, until they bo* 
come objects of actual interest, is John Bunyon ; on interest however which is 
derived more hn)m the religious experiences of the author than ihim a large know* 
lodge of human nature. 
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HisTOBT OF in the Vedic hymns. Upon this point the follow- 
PiM L ing passages will bo found very significant : — 

Monotheistic Who has 86011 the primoval being at the time of his 

verses* being born ; what is that endowed with substance which the^ 
unsubstantial sustains; from earth are the breath and blood, 
but where is the soul ; who may repair to the sago to aslp 
this?^^« 

^'What is that One alone, who has upheld these six 
spheres in the form of an unborn 

The following hymn, translated by Professor Max 
Miiller, still further expresses the conception of mo- 
notheism, and indeed* seems to indicate that the 
idea itself is a necessary idea forced upon the mind 
by a tlioughtful consideration of the phenomena of 
the universe.^® 

Orandmonothe. tho beginning there arose the Source of golden 

trans^aS? by light ; He was the only born lord of all that is. He estab- 
lishgd the earth, and this sky Who is the (Jod to whom 
we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

Ho who gives life, lie who gives strength ; whose 
blessing all the bright gods desire ; whose sliadow is immor- 
tality; whose shadow is death: — ^Who is the God to whom 
we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

'^He who through His power is the only King of the 
breathing and awakening world : He who governs all, man 
and beast : — Who is the God to whom wo shall offer our 
sacrifice ? 

Ho whoso'power these snowy mountains, whose power 


nig-Veda, Mand. L Ilymn 144, v. 4. 

Ilig-Voda, Mand. I. Hymn 144, v. 6. 

*3 The translation which foUow.s has been borrowed from Mr Max Muller’s 
History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 569, That eloquent scholar is perhaps mis- 
taken in alluding to the idea as an mstinctivc monotheism.” The theory that 
tlie Aryan nations may possess an instinct which is denied to the Tamnian peoples 
seems untenable. An instinct is an element of human nature, and not a mere 
characteristic of a race ; and it appears more probable that what are called charac- 
teristics of a rac4), orisc from peculiarities of developmeiit and history rather thiiq 
from any original diYcrsity in human nature. 
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tho sea proclairaa, with the distant river : He whom these msTOBT o» 
regions are as it were His two arms : — Who is the God to 

whom wo sliall ofier our sacrifice ? 

• “ Ho through whom the sky is bright and tho earth firm ; 

He through whom the heaven was established, nay, tho 
highest heaven : He who measured out the light in the air : 

—Who is tho God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

“ He to whom heaven and earth, standing firm by his 
will, look up, trembling inwardly : He over whom tho rising 
sun shines forth : — Wh.o is tho God to whom we shall offer 
our sacrifice ? 

“ Wherever tho mighty water-clouds went, where they 
placed tho seed and lit the fire, tBence arose He who is tho 
only life of the bright gods : — Who is tho God to whom we 
shall offer our sacrifice ? 

“He who by his might looked even over tho water- 
clouds, tho clouds which gave strength and lit the sacrifice. 

Ho v'ho h (hd above all gods : — ^Who is the God to whom 
wo shall offer our sacrifice ? 

“ May He not destroy us. Ho, the creator of the earth ; 
or Ho, tho righteous, who created tho heaven ; Hp who also 
created the bright and mighty waters ; — ^Who is tho God to 
whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

Tho true conception of marriage, involving the 
idea of the union of one woman to one man, also 
finds expression in the Vedas. Husbands and wives 
in twos and twos are described as presenting their 
oblations together and in one hymn which dwells 
upon the duality of tho two AswinS*, the pair of 
deities are compared with pairs of almost every- 
thing that runs in couples, including a husband and 
a wife, and two lips uttering sweet sounds.^* 


** Rig- Veda, Maud. I. Hymn 131, v, 3. Also Mand. Kymn 43. 

♦5 Rig-Veda, Mand. IL Hymn 39. There is however an exceptional passage 
in which a young Rishi named Kakshivat cdobrates the generosity of a Raja who 
had given him his ten daughters in marriage, (Rig-Veda, Mand. 1. Hymn 126.) 
This reference to polygamy as well as two hymns relating to a horse soctifice, will 
bo considered hereafter. 
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Such, then, were the leading characteristics of 
the principal deities of the Aryans in the old Vodic 
age, when the new colonists wore still dwelling in 
the neighbourhood of the five rivers. During the 
subsequent age of Brahmanism, the spiritual con- 
ceptions and aspirations passed in a great measure 
away ; a new dynasty of deities arose ; and the gods 
of the Vedas lost their hold upon the national sym- 
pathies, and shrivelled more and more into human 
heroes with human instincts and passions. Mean- 
time the circumstances of the people, and their 
geographical position, had undergone a great and sig- 
nificant change. In the Vedic age the Aryan people 
were a band of agriculturists and herdsmen, and 
were still dwelling in the neighbourhood of the 
Punjab ; but in the Brahmanic age they had become 
a conquering power, and had made their way down 
the fertile valleys of the Ganges and Jumn^ and 
established kingdoms which are still famous in an- 
cient story. This period of conquest implies the 
existence of a large military class ; and in connec- 
tion with this subject it may be remarked that the 
most significant change which appears to have taken 
place about this time was the institution of caste. 
In the Vedic age tlicre appears to have been no 
direct traces^ of a caste system ; but in the Brah- 
manic age the distribution of the people into castes 
is one of the most prominent features, and this caste 
system has prevailed more or less down to the pre- 
sent day. Thus the caste system seems to have 
arisen in the period which intervened between the 
Vedic and Brahmanic age ; in other words, between 
the time when the Aryans appeared as simple 
colonists in the land of the five rivers, and the time 
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when they had become a conquering power, and 
established Aryan empires at Delhi, Oude, Tirhiit, r**® i- 
and Bahar, under the ancient names of Bh&rata, 

Kosala, Mithila, and Magadhd. The question 
cordingly remains for consideration of how fer the 
circumstances which attend the invasion of a well- WH 
populated country by a band of foreign emigrants, 
and the subsequent establishment of the settlers as 
a dominant and imperial power, are calculated to 
lead to the introduction of caste, and the perpetua- 
tion of a caste system for ages afterwards. This 
question is of more general* importance than is 
generally supposed. The tendency of all foreign S 
conquests is to create a caste feeling between the 
conquerors and the conquered ; and this feeling be- 
comes intonsilied when the difference is one not 
merely of political relations, but of colour, language, 
and renligion. In the progress of another century, 
for instance, from the present date, the •old caste 
antagonism amongst the Hindds may in some mea- 
sure have passed away ; but in its place there will 
be a caste feeling between Europeans, East Indians, * 
and Natives, altogether different from tha,t exclusive- 
ness in different ranks of society which prevails 
amongst European nations. 

Many of the difficulties connected with this in- Qiicstionofhow 

, - , - . , Ml 1 -I* 1 ftir the elements 

foresting subject of inquiry will be cleared up, asgf^y^^^*°; 
far as the Hindds are concerned, by means of the 
evidence furnished by the Mahd Bhdxata and Bdmd- 
yana. But still it appears necessary for the con- 
tinuous identification of the Aryan people, and their 
separation firom the Turanian populations by whom 
they wore apparently surrounded, and with whom 
they must to some extent have intermingled, to 
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ascertain whicli of the castes had an Aryan origin, 
and how far the elements of an opposition of classes 
is to bo found in the Eig-Veda. 

In the Brahmanic age the great body of tho 
people were divided into four castes, as follows : — 

1st, Brdhmans, or priests ; sometimes called pre- 
ceptors. 

2nd, Kshatriyas, or soldiers; also called Rajas, 
or sovereigns. 

3rd, Vaisyas, or merchants and farmers. 

4th, Siidras, a servile class who tilled ^e soil. 

Below these was a nondescript population who 
w’ere treated as outcastes, and who appear as the 
slaves of the Sudras. Of the four castes, the three 
first mentioned are distinguished from the fourth 
caste in a very particular mariner. The Brdhmans, 
Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas, are each invested at a 
certain age with the sacred thread, from whffeh cir- 
cumstance they are entitled the “ twice borl^” to 
distinguish them from the Sddras, wlio are nof per- 
mitted to wear the thread. Tiiis line of domaredition 
between the three twice-born castes and the Sxldras 


* is far brodder according to caste ideas than that 
between the Brdbman and the Kshatriya, or tho 
Hytwthesisthat Kshatriya and the Vaisya. Accordingly tho most 
tfTi nffin” pl^'-'isible conjecture appears to be that the three twice- 
the^?v^ bom castes may bo identified with tho descendants 
of the Aryans of the Rig-Veda; whilst the Siidras, 
who form the mass of the population, may be re- 
garded as the descendants of a Turanian people, who 
settled in India ages before tho Aryans, and at some 
remote period contemporary perhaps with tho earliest 
Anti<yaty ofthe Egyptian dynasties. As to the outcastes, known in tlio 
south of In^a by the general name of Pariahs, they 
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probably ^rere tlie descendants of an aboriginal hi^otop 
people possessing a still more remote antiquity, who pak-* i! 
wore originally conquered by the Siidras, and of 
whom some may have escaped to the hills and be* 
come the ancestors of the existing hill tribes. 

• Now although no caste system appears in the Eig* 

Veda, the hymns certainly present glimpses of three ^1" tS?' 
distinct classes of worshippers. One class, the most 
prominent of all, comprised a people who evidently class, 
possessed strong religious instincts. They prayed in 
earnest language to primitive deities for such simple 
benefits as colonists in a new country might be ex- 
pected to crave ; namely, seasonable rains, abundant 
liarvcsts, prolific cattle, and plenty of children. They 
wore certainly a peaceful community, and appear to 
have been altogether indisposed for w'ar, for they 
prayed not for victory but for protection. They do 
not evifc seem to have sacrificed to any god of war, 
unless Indra may be regarded as such; but their 
offerings wcrcj exclusively made to what 'might bo 
termed family or domestic deities, who were supposed , 
to supply the daily wants of a simple but contem- 
plative people. Moreover, with the exce^ion of the 
soma wine, which was especially quaffed by Indra, 
there was nothing of an orgiastic character in their 
worship. They invoked the gods, and; propitiated 
them with such bloodless offerings as butter, curds, 
and milk. Again, whilst they implored the gods for 
protection, and lauded their exploits against robbers, 
cattle-lifters, and other enemies, they manifested no 
warlike spirit, no direct aspiration for revenge, such 
as would find expression in the prayers or hymns of 
a people devoted to 'deeds of arms. Indeed, it might 
almost be said that the flow of religious feeling which 

VOI. L 3 
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runs through the greater number of the Vodic hymns, 
is altogether at variance with that exultant delight 
in blood and slaughter which is generally manifested 
in tlie ballads of a warlike people. Altogether the 
hymns of the Rig-Veda, as far as peaceful pursuits 
arc concerned, are of such a character that it is not 
difficult to identify the people who gave them utter- 
ance with the ancestors of the later Brdhmans. 

A second^ class of Vedic worshippers adopted a 
different order of religious rites, namely, the sacrifice 
of animals ; thus they immolated horses to Indra and 
the Sun, and Indra is also said to have delighted in 
roasted buffalo. This difference in sacrifice involved 
a difference of food, and in all probability a difference 
of avocation. A peace-loving community might be 
contented with a milk and vegetable diet; but a 
military community, to whom physical strength was 
of the highest importance, would dcHght^m flesh 
meat, and such they would offer to the gods. It is 
a significtint fact that tlic allusions to animal sacrifice 
are by no means frequent in the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda, whilst they find fail expression in the ritual- 
istic worlfe of a later age, in which the Brdhmans 
are represented as the sacrificers.^® From this it 
may be inferred that so long as the Vedic Aryans 
were dwelling in the Punjab, the priestly orders 
still retained their bloodless sacrifices; but as they 
advanced further and furtlier into the interior, and 
depended more and more upon the^P military pro- 
tectors, so they found it more and more necessary 
to propitiate the warriors by the worship of their 
gods and the performance of animal sacrifices. The 


Srx> eftpecmlly tho Brahmanara Aitar&ra. Haul’s translation. 
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military community thus referred to may therefore distort of 
be identified with the ancestors of the Kshatriyas • Paht I. 

The third class of worshippers cannot be traced s^rrmoremT” 
qtiito so easily, but still glimpses are to be obtained or the 
of a mercantile and maritime community, who espe- 
cia-lly worshipped Varuna, the god of the ocean, and 
who may bo identified with the Vaisyas. Here it 
may bo remarked that no opposition seems ever to 
have arisen between the Vaisyas and the other two 
castes, like that which broke out between the Brah- . 
mans and tho Kshatriyas. Indeed the wealth of the- 
Vaisyas rendered them at a later period of consider- 
able influence, inasmuch as they employed Brdhmans 
to perform sacrifices, and took Kshatriyas into their 
pay as soldiers and guards. 

The early separation of tho Br/ihmans from the 
Kshatriyas, the priest from the soldier, is a question 
of mudP historical importance, and will bo further 
discussed hereafter. For the present it may be suffi- 
cient to remark that the separation docs not appear to 
have originated so much in those superstitious caste . 
ideas which prevailed at a subsequent period, as in 
the difference of avocatipns, sentiments, £^d aspira- 
tions. What the priest was to the feudal Cliieftain 
of the Dark Ages, such was tho Brdhman to tho 
Kshatriya. The Brdhman subsisted upon a diet 
milk and vegetables, and spent his time in tending 
his flocks and herds, in composing hymns to tho dif- 
ferent deities, lind in- speculative inquiries as to tho 
origin of man and the universe, and their relationship 
to the Supreme Being. As to the history of the past, 

! apart from religion, he cared nothing, excepting so 
-tar as he might succeed in converting ancient tra- 
[ditions into a vehicle for religious teaching. Ac- 
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his^y of cordingly in a later ago he readily falsified those 
Pam i traditions for the purpose of promulgating Brahman- 
^ ical ideas and exalting the pretensions of his own 

caste ; and it was doubtless by this process that tlfl^ 
Brdhmans ultimately succeeded in forming them- 
selves into a sacerdotal community, who sought -to 
bring all classes and ranks, Turanians as well as 
Aryans, under the yoke of ecclesiastical or caste *su- 
Charac^ristics premacy. The Kshatriyas, on the other hand, wore 
eaters of flesh meat, and delighted in war and the 
chase, and especially^ gloried in the exploits of their 
forefathers. The consequence was that they pos- 
sessed a rich stock of traditions which appear to have 
been handed down from generation to generation in 
the form of ballads. Thus the Kshatriyas appear as 
a fighting and conquering class, and originally exer- 
cised such influence over the masses as to be known 
as Kings or Rajas, whilst their god Indra '^s wor- 
shipped as tho emblem of sovereignty. Ultimately, 
however,' they appear to have degenerated into 
. effeminate priest-ridden sovereigns and mercenary 
soldiers ; and whilst such sovereigns served the BrAh- 
mans out%f superstitious fear, tho soldiers entered 
the service of the Vaisyas for the sake of pay. 

Extent of ti» Tlio oucstion of how far the two classes of Bnlh- 

separation be- ^ ^ 

and iKshatriyas were really separated from 
each other in Vedic times does not appear to be in- 
dicated in tho Rig-Veda; but it may be inferred 
from tho data which will appear hereUfter. Origin- 
ally they probably grew up side by side, and their 
cause was identical, namely, the subjugation of the 
country. Indeed it is by no means improbable that 
the duties of priest and warrior were originally ful- 
filled by one and tho same individual, tho father, 
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tho Chieftain, or- the Raja. Gradually, however, history or 
the Chieftains oi;Rajas may have found it convenient 
to engage priests specially for the performance of 
sacrifices and other rites and ceremonies; and 
such a stage, a stage to which the original story of 
tho Mahd Bhdrata appears to belong, tho haughty 
Kshatriyas would look down with some disdain upon 
the mercenary or mendicant priest. But in due 
course tho priests, as already indicated, formed 
themselves into a class, and exercised a vast and 
mysterious influence upon the ^masses ; and in later 
times of peace and luxury, they established a spirit- 
ual and caste ascendancy, which oversliadowed and 
overawed the miglitiest Raja of tho KsJiatriyas. 

Indeed whilst the more ancient Kshatriyas seem to 
have regarded the Brdhmans with much the same 
disdain as might have been exhibited by the half- 
convertld w'arriors of the Dai'k Ages towards tho 
wandering Friars, no priest or confessor evt>r pos- 
sessed a more powerful sway over King or Baron, 
than was exercised by tho later Brdhmans over tho , 

Hindu Rajas. 

Tho original traditions and institutions which Ti'aditions and 

, mstitiitioiis !ii 

appear in the Malid Bliarata and Ramdyana arc 
undoubtedly of Kshatriya origin, and * in their 
earliest form were probably little raorfe than bal- 
lads, which were sung or chaunted by bards and 
eulogists at tho feasts and festivals of the Kshatriyas. 

Under such circumstances the details may have been Exmwcmtton* 

^ and tnnlvllisli- 

exaggerated by the old Ksliatnya bards in order to 
glorify -the ancient Rajas, and gratify the Chieftains*^"' 
present by extravagant praises of their ancestors. 
Occasionally too the bards seem to have introduced 
poetical embellishments, and artificial turns of a 
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plot, wliich were moi’e in accordance with a later 
and luxurious stage of civilization, .and also bettor 
calculated to awaken and keep alive the interest of 
large and mixed audiences. But the latest con^ 
pilers of the Mahd Bhdrata were unquestionably 
Brdhmans ; and they appear to have resolutely and 
consistently falsified the Kshatriya traditions, for 
the purpose of promulgating their own tenets of 
religion and morality ; and especially for asserting 
their own supremacy as an hereditary sacerdotal 
caste, invested with supernatural powers, and 
superior not only to the Rajas but to the very gods 
of the Kshatriyas. Ancient Bn'ihman sages, under 
the name of Rishis, are abruptly and absurdly 
introduced in order to work miracles of the Avildest 
and most senseless character, and to compel the 
reverence and obedience of such deities as Indra 
to Brahmanical authority. Moreover aot^ which 
are contrary tt) morality and common decency, arc 
occasionally introduced for the depraved purpose of 
representing the more famous Brahmans as the direct 
progenitors of the more famous Rajas. Again, Rajas 
are described as paying a reverence to Brdhmans 
amounting to worship, and as rewarding them with 
extravagant profusion, probably as examples for 
later Rajas to follow. Fortunately however for the 
purposes of history, those interpolations can gener- 
ally be detected by the supernatural chara^r of 
the details, and may therefore be largely ^min- 
ated ; excepting in those cases where the later fable 
has been so intertwined with the more authentic 
narrative, that it is impossible to separate the one 
from the other without danger of mutilating the 
original Kshatriya tradition. 
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Besides these exaggerations of Ksliatriya bards histoet or 
and Brahmanical compilers, an element of Buddhism pIbi l 
is frequently perceptible in these ancient legends. BuddWstioeie” 
But inasmuch as it is often difficult to decide upon 
the exact line of separation between Brahmanism 
and Buddhism, much in the same way as it is often 
difficult to draw the precise lino between Protestant- 
ism and Roman Catholicism, it will bo sufficient for 
the present to indicate very briefly such traces of 
Buddhism as they arise, and reserve the general 
question for separate discussion hereafter. 

The form in which the contents of these poems Ponn in which 
will be hereafter exhibited in the present volumes are cXb&n 

, ^ the present Ins* 

requires perhaps some explanation. A mere trans- 

!• Ill 111 1 Neither atrans- 

lation would be unreadable to any but the practised ‘"a 
critic ; a bare analysis without sufficient detail, 
would be a skeleton w'ithout life and blood, and con- pb nation,’ 00^ 

' mt-ntary, and 

soquontly would be comparatively useless for the 
purposes of history. Accordingly a- middle course 
has been adopted. Largo masses of supernatural 
matter have been either briefly indicated, or cut, 
away altogether. Brahmanical discourses and reli- 
gious myths have been generally eliminated, to bo 
reconsidered subsequently in connection with the 
religious ideas and belief of the people. Many 
episodes have been excluded, especially from the 
Mahd Bhdrata where they mostly abound, but a 
sufficient number have been exhibited in outline; 
whilst three favourite stories, which are apparently 
types of three different epochs of Hindi! history, 
have been preserved by themselves under a separ- 
ate head. Finally, the residue has been recast in 
English prose in such a condensed form as would 
preserve the life and spirit of the ancient traditions 
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iiisTORT OP without oppressing the reader with needless repeti- 
pabx I. tion and unmeaning dialogue ; and.has been inter- 
spersed with such explanations and commentary, 
and such indications of the inferences to be de- 
rived from different phases in the traditions, as 
might serve to render the whole acceptable to the 
general reader.^’ 

when the main stories of the “ Groat War of 
iutSectmrtto BliArata,” and the “Adventures of Rama” have 
thus exhibited, jjggjj reproduced from the ancient poems, and cleared 

of most of the non-essential and non-historical matter, 
a question arises as t6 the degree of credibility to be 
given to the residue. Upon this point it may be 
remarked that where there is no motive for decep- 
tion, and no departure from nature, a general belief 
may be accorded to the incidents ; and even when 
the incidents themselves are doubtful, there is no 
occasion for withholding a general belief in the 
pictures of life, and manners which the descriptions 
niS^bdiiSi. convcy. It has already been admitted that the 
le- ancient bards did occasionally indulge in Oriental 
aiency. . exaggeration and embellishment, which a critical 
age refuses to accept as abstract truth. Deeds of 
heroism and feats of skill or strength are frequently 
described in the language of hyperbole ; and so too 
are the goo4ness of men and the beauty of women, 
or the wickedness and deformity of those aboriginal 
tribes with whom the ancient Hindds were occasion- 
ally at war. Garlands of jewels are substituted for 
garlands of flowers ; thrones of gold and silver for 


Some idea of the enormous bulk of the Makk BMrata and Bkmkyana may 
be formed from the estimate that a literal translation of the former would occupy 
about fifteen volumes octavo, whilst a similar version of the latter poem would 
fill about six volumes octavo. 
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seats of a less rare and costly material ; gorgeous histobt of 
palaces for rude forts of mud or stone. Again, the 
humour of incidents is often heightened by the in- 
terpolation of telling words in the dialogue ; or the 
interest of the plot is increased by the introduction 
of new but trivial details. Such additions, however, simiiiecimiw:- 
are both allowable and natural in a primitive age, 
when the historian is little more than a narrator of 
stories, and is appreciated, not for his critical powers, 
or his impartiality, or his rigid adherence to abstract 
truth, but for the interest he excites and the amuse- 
ment he conveys. Such history should of course Bauadhbtorieii. 
be accepted, not as a sober narrative or unimpas- 
sioned disquisition, to be perused in silence and 
calmness in the study, but rather as a romantic 
ballad to be chauntod Avith modulated voice before 
a largo and mixed audience of men and women 
of all ages, with uncultured minds probably, but 
with every pa.ssion of the human heart ifi dull and 
healthy play. Under such circumstancesdhe reader Excitement ©r 

1 . mm m • Uic audicnoc. 

or chaunter is rewarded, not by calm approval, but 
by tears and laughter, and by the excitement which 
is perceptible in lips and eyes. These conditions of 
Hindil historical literature will be fully indicated in 
the progress of the narrative ; but if the European 
reader would really identify himself with a Hindu 
audience, he must enter the covered court-yard of a 
wealthy zemindar during a marriage-feast, or ap- 
proach a shady tree on the evening of some village 
festival. Then when the gods have been worshipped, 
and the dancing-girls are weary, he may watch the 
appearance of a IBrdhman with his sacred palm-leaves, 
and soon perceive that the ears of young and old are 
all open to the ancient song. 
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THE MAHA BHARATA. 


CHAPTER I. 

FAMHA TKADITIONS OP THE HOUSE OF BlIAKATA. 

The opening scene of the Mahd Bharata is laid 
at the city of Hajstindpur, on the banks of the upper 
course of the river Ganges, and about sixty miles to 
the norlh-«cast of the modem city of Delhi. At the 
present da,y scarcely a vestige remains, for in tho 
progress of ages the river has changed its course, 
hnd carried away nearly every trace of the ancient 
site ; hut local tradition has preserved the name, and 
still points to the spot which has been immortalized 
in the national Epic. This geographical position 
is one which well deserves attention. Hastindpur 
was situated* in the northern part of India, at a 
distance of more than a thousand miles from the 
eastern frontier on tho Bengal side, hut scarcely 
more than three hundred miles from the western 
frontier on the side of the Indus. Accordingly it 
may be regarded as an outpost of that great Aryan 
race, who are generally supposed to have made their 
appearance in the Punjab, or land of the five rivers, 
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at some period of remote antiquity, and to have history or 
gradually pushed their way towards the east along 
the fertile valleys of the Jumn4 and Ganges. 

• The city and palace at Ilastinapur are not de- 
scribed with any exactitude of detail ; and yet so 
many ancient remains still exist in India, bearing 
a general resemblance to each other, that it would 
be by no means difficult to depict Hastindpur as it 
probably appeared at the date when the events re- 
corded in the Maha Bhdrata actually occurred. Arte City, 
nondescript population, which may have comprised 
cultivators, herdsmen, mechanics, retainers, and petty 
shopkeepers, seem to have dwelt in an assemblage of 
huts, or houses, constmeted of mats, bamboos, mud, 
or bricks, which was dignified by the name of the 
city. Tlio palace was very likely built after 
similar fashion, though on a larger scale, and w'ith 
some pretensions to strength. Probably it Ava% a 
rude quadrangular building, having meli’s apail- 
inents on one side, and women’s apartments on the 
other; whilst the third side was devoted to tlie 
kitchens and household servants. The fourth side, ThoCouncu 
the most important of all, formed the gateway or 
entrance Hall, so common in Iliudii palaces ;• and 
in this Hall, which was open to all comers, the Raja 
sat in Council with his kinsmen and subordinate 
Chieftains, and administered rude patriarchal justice, 
or discussed affairs of State, such as wars, marriages, 
alliances, or other business connected with the Raj. 

In the neighbourhood of the city, lands were pro-TtcB®!- 
bably cleared and cultivated, and herds of cattle xheRaj of Bh 4 . 
were pastured ; all of which either belonged to the 
Raja, or to Chieftains subordinate to the RAja. 

This simple community was known as the Raj 
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HISTORY OF of Bhdrata, after the name of the groat hero Bhdrata, 
who is said to have first established an empire in 
India. It may be called xiryan, because its tradi- 
tions have been preserved in the Sanskrit language j 
and because, as will be perceived hereafter, its in- 
stitutions resembled those of other branches of the 
Aryan race ; and the Eaj itself had probably been 
wrested from an aboriginal population by the Aryan 
ijivaders. The extent of the Raj is doubtful, and 
the frontiers probably advanced or receded accord- 
ing to the prowess or otherwise of the reigning 
Raja, either against Ihe aboriginal tribes in the 
neighbourhood, or against an enemy or rival of the 
same race. Judging from the homely character of 
some of the details, the rule of the Raja could 
scarcely have extended many miles from the city 
of Hastindpur ; but these details are mingled with 
references to far distant localities, and general allu- 
sions tOt Conquest and empire. Such references, 
however, are probably only the exaggerations of 
bards and eulogists, intended to gratify the later 
Rajas ; but, if true, they would carry the frontiers 
of the Raj of Bhdrata over all or the greater portion 
of the Doab, or that fertile territory which lies be- 
tween the Ganges and the Jumnd, and extends from 
the foot of the Himdlayas to the junction of the two 
rivers. At a later period the exploits of Bhdrata 
and the greatness of his empire were celebrated with 
even a larger amount of laudation and extravagance. 
He was a Mahd Raja, or great Raja, or Raja of 
Rajas; and his Raj included all the kingdoms of 
earth. Indeed, so famous became the name of 
Bhdrata, that to this day the whole continent of 
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India is known to the Hindds by the name of Bh4,- bistort of 
rata-varsha, or the country of Bhdrata. Hgw far 
these assertions' are to be believed will be best" 
fathered from the following history. 

The ancient traditions of the royal house 
Bhdrata might have been expected to throw some 
light upon the early history of the Aryan conquest SSX'^fch 
of India. Unfortunately, however, the attention 
of the Kshatriya bards was directed not so much 
to the Aryan conquest of the aborigines of tlie 
country, as to a desperate fratricidal struggle which 
took place between two rival branches of the fa- 
mily. Early legends have been preserved of the 
Rajas who reigned before the breaking out of this 
great war, hut they liavc been reduced to such a 
mytliical condition by Kshatriya bards and Brah- 
manical compilers as to bo generally worthless for 
the purposes of history. Thus the Kshatriya batds 
declared that the Rajas of Bhdrata were descended aauiwaajSrf 
from the Moon, and that one of their mimber con- 
quered Indra, the ruler of the gods; whilst the * 
Bralimanical compilers, not to be behindliand in the wteuhe 
work of supernatural laudation, admit both state- b«RDtt«n by an 
ments, but add that the Moon itself was begotten 
by one of their own Rishis or saints, and that the 
Raja only conquered Indra by thelaid of the 
Brdhmans. The authentic tradition which forms Sol?iSSSKy 
the groundwork of the Mahd Bhdrata really com- 
mences with Raja Dhritardshtra, whose sons, known 
as the Kauravas, engaged in a long and bitter 
rivalry with their cousins the Pdndavas, who were 
the sons of Raja Pdndu; and it was this rivalry 
between the Kauravas and Pdndavas that ultimately 
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INDIA 
Pam II. 

LfiKeiids of the 
UajasofBh&rata 
fi-oiD Blianita to 
DhritaT;'uilitra. 


Four legends. 


1st, I^end of 
Raja Bhtota. 


led to the great war from which the Mahd BliArata 
derivQf! its name.* 

The traditionary history of the* royal house of 
Bhdrata, from the great Edja Blifirata himself dowrf 
to the commencement of the reign of Dhritardshtra, 
when this rivalry first began, comprises a few 
legends which are worthy of notice ; inasjuuch as by 
removing the supernatural matter, which may be 
regarded as a mythical husk added by the later 
bards, it is possible to aiTivo at the authentic tradi- 
tion which forms the kernel of tlie legend. 'J'ho 
narratives in question are four in number, and may 
be thus indicated : — 

1st, Legend of Raja Bhdrata, ^vho played with 
lions in his childhood, ; nd afterwards founded the 
great Raj of Bhdrata. 

2ud, Legend of Raja Sdntanu, who married a 
yoang wife in his old age. 

Srd," Legend of Raja Yichitra-vfrya, who died 
childless, and had sous begotten to him by Vydsa, 
the sage. 

4th, Legend of Rajas Pdndu and Dhritavdshtra, 
and their sons the Pdndavas and Kauravas. 

The legend of Raja Bhdrata may now be related, 
as follows : — . 


t ' 

' The Bhfrrata ically opens with a so-called sacrifice of snakes, in which 
vast numbers of snakes, who are confoumM with an ancient race of 6017)0111 wor- 
shippers known as Nfigas, arc said to have been forced by cei*taia Brahmanical 
incantations to enter tlic fire Of a great sacnfice which was being performed by a 
Raja named Janamejaya, in revenge for the death of his father, who had been 
bitten by a snake* The origin of this confiwwn of snafes and Nfigaa will be ex- 
plained hereafter* It will be suMcient to say that according to the myth Jana* 
mejaya subsequently killed a Brhhman, and that in order to expiate this dreadful 
crime, he listened to a recitation of the whole of the-Mah/i Bhurata, which was 
IHjrforraed by Vaisampkyana, the pupil of Vyksa, tbo sage. Accordingly the 
Mahk Bhkrata, which is said to have been originally composed by Vyusu, is sup- 
posed to be written exactly as it was recited by Vaisampkyana. 
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Once upon a time tlie valiant jRaja Dnshyanta was hunt- history or, 
ing in ' tho forest, when he beheld the beautiful Sakuntald, 
tlie daughter of Kj^wa the sage ; and he prevailed on the 
^amsel to become his wife by a Gandharva marriage, and rad ^ 

gave her his ring jas the pledge of his troth. j| Then Dush- jungle, 
yanta returned to his own city, whilst Sakuntald remained in b, tiw 

the hermitage of her father. After this Durvdsas the sago B^'mra. 
visited tho hermitage of Manwa, bat tho thoughts of Sakun- Caweoi^l^*'- 
talil were fixed upon h^ husband, and she hoard not the 
approach of tho sage. And Dui^'usaK cursed the damsel, that 
she should bo forgotten by the man she ICved ; but after a 
while he relented, and promised that tho curse should bo 
removed as soon as Dushyaiita saw the ring. And Sakun- TUe lost ring, 
tala found that she was with child, and she set off for tho 
palace of her husband j but on her way she bathed in a sa- 
cred pool, and the ring dropped from her finger and was lost 
beneath the waters. AVhen she reached the palace of the 
Jlaja, his niemory had departed fi-om him, and ho would not 
own her to bo his wife ; and her mother came and carried 
her away to the jungle, and there she gave birth to a son, 
who was named Bhdrata. And it so happened that a largo The ring found, 
fish was caught by a fisherman, and the ling of Dushyanta 
was found in the belly of the fish, and carried to tho Hnja ; 
and Uushyanta saw tho ring, and he remembered tho beau-* 
tiful Sakuntald, who had become his wife by a Gandharva 
marriage. And tho Raja went into tho jungle and saw the Rij»pnsh}r»nt» 
boy Bbarata sporting with young lions, and setting at nought B^ta’pSying 
the lioness that gave them suck ; and his heart burned to- 
wards the lad ; and presently he beheld the .sorrowing Sa- 
kuutald, and ho knew that Saknntcda was hisVife, and that 


Bhdrata was his son. So Raja Dushyanta took Sakuntald Diushyrats 
and Bhdrata to his own city; and ho made Sakuntald his to^f^undac- 
chief Rdni, and appointed Bhdrata to succeed him in the Raj. BiSnrtaf?be 

/ • -IV . , son. 

Now when Bharata was grown, ho became a mighty war- poimdaWonof 


rior, and conquered all the regions of Hindustan and called 
them by his own name ; and he was the most renowned of 


all the Lunar race, who boasted that they were the children 
of the Moon. And Bhdrata begot Hastin, who built the city 
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msTORTO? of Hastindpur;^ and llaHtin begot Kora, and Kura begot 
Sdntanu ; and Sdntann was tbe groat-grandfatber of tho men 
who fought in tho war of Bhdrata. 

The foregoing legend of tho birth of Raja Bhd- 
rata ia very prominent in Hindu story, and forms 
the groundwork of Kdliddsa’s charming drama of 
siKniacanceof SokuntaU, or the Lost Ring.” Its historical sig- 

the tradition 7 o o 

ronderod per- 
ceptible by eli- 
inmatin!<thehu- 
pcrnatund inci- 
dent of the cume 1 j i /* t \ r mi • • “ J ± * 

ofDurvahas. namely, the curse of Durvfeas. iliis incident is su- 
pematural, and may be eliminated from tho legend 
on two grounds ; first, it is incredible that the curse 
of a Brdhman should possess tho efficacy ascribed to 
it in tho story ; and, secondly, if tho efficacy of the 
Brdhman’s curse could be admitted, it is incredible 
that a lioly sage should have inflicted such a curse 
upon a maiden for so trifling a provocation.® By 
excluding the curse, tbe legend assumes a natural 
5'ttotSdrtton. historical form. A Kshatriya, whilst hunting 
in the forest, falls in love with the daughter of a 
.Brdhman, and prevails upon her to accept him as 
her husband by what is called a Gandharva mar- 
oandiiamina]^ rlago. Tliis Gandharva marriage is an anomaly. It 

himcc» ft Union • jii jIj* i 

w IS Simply a union prompted by mutual desire, and 

monies. 

^ The bare Btatoment that the city of Zlastin&pur was founded by Ilastin, the 
son of Blikidta, is ftot without value. According to local tradition the oiiginal 
seat of the empire of Bhhrata was much further to the north-west^ namely, at tho 
site now occupied by the ruins of Takh-i-Bahi, m tho country of tho Yusufzais to tho 
northward of Peshawar. (See Bellew*s Jieport on the Yuoujzats^ p. 186.) It is 
therefore easy to infer that the Aryans pushed on from the neighbourhood of 
Peshawur in a south-easterly direction through the Punjob until they reached the 
banks of tbe Ganges, where they erected an outpost at Hostinkpur. 

3 it may be remarked that Durvksas appears as the moHt itasciblo sago In tho 
whole range of Brahmanical tradition. He cursed Indra so that he lost liis strength 
and sovereignty merely because he dropped a flower whw bad been given him by 
the sages. The mythical character of Durvksas is well displayed in the fable of tho 
birth of Kama, which will bo related further on. 


nificanco, however, can only bo apprehended by a 
consideration of the suspicious incident in the legend, 
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consummated without any preliminary ceremonies 
whatever. It was legalized by the Brahmanical pawii. 
legislator, Manu, probably to cover the scandal of 
Ihe lawless amours in which the Kshatriyas in- 
dulged; and is entitled Gandharva, because such 
unions prevailed largely amongst the Gandharvas, 
or mountain tribes on the western Hirndlayas. Manu 
however declares that none but Kshatriyas may con- 
tract such marriages; and he denounces them as 
base marriages, the offspring of which will act 
cruelly, speak untruthfully, and abhor the Vedas.* 

But to return to the story. The Kshatriya in Reiucbmoeof 

• Ml 1 M 11 1 Kshatriya 

question prevailed upon the Brahman’s daughter to 
yield to his desires by engaging to marry her, and 
giving her his ring as a pledge of his troth. He 
then abandoned the damsel, and returned to his 
own city. Subsequently the damsel found that she 
was about to become a mother, and accordingly 
proceeded to the house of the Kshatriya to demand 
tlio fulfilment of his promise. Unfortunately, she 
had lost the ring, and in the absence of such evi-* 
denco the Kshatriya conveniently forgot his engage- 
ment to marry the daughter of a priest. Ultimately 
when the ring was found, and he either saw or heard 
of the exploits of Bhdrata in taming lions, he ac- 
knowledged the young hero to be his son, and made 
the mother his chief Ednf. The question of why infMoriiyofthe 
the Kshatriya was reluctant to acknowledge the^a^jntho 
daughter of a Br4.hman to be his wife, will be solved 
hereafter, when it will be seen that in the Vedic 
period the Brdhman held an inferior rank to the 
Kshatriya. Thh reason for the interpolation of the 


VOt.. I. 


* Manu, c. ITT. v. * 26 , ^2, 41. 
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2iid, Legond of 
A.ija S&iitaiiu. 


Desire of old 
RiVia S&ntaiiu 
for a young wife* 


Vow of his son 
Sautaiuwa, who 
wa'j henceforth 
known as Rhish* 
ma^ or "the 
divadhiL” 


myth respecting the curse of Durvdsa will then, in 
like manner, become apparent j it was intended to 
explain the reluctance of the Kshatriya, without 
wounding the pride or lowering the assumption ot 
the later Brdhmans.® 

The second legend, namely, that of Raja Sdn- 
tanu, turns upon a more natural event. Sdntaiiu 
was tliird in descent from Bhdrata. The legend is 
as follows: — 

Now Raja Sdntanu, tho great-grandson of Bhdrata, 
reigned in much glory in the city of llastindpur, and he 
had many sons by the goddess Gaiigd/ but only one lived 
to bo a man, and his name was Sstntauava. And it came to 
pass that when Raja Sdntanu was very old, he desired to 
marry a damsel who should bo young and beautiful ; and 
Sdutanava found such a damsel as his father desired. But 
the parents of tho girl would not give her to the Raja, 
saying : — If our daughter boar sons to the Raja, they will 
neither of them succeed to tho Raj ; for when Sdntanu dies 
his son Sdntanava will become Raja.^^ Then Sdntanava 
detonnined to sacrifice himself in order to gratify his father; 
.and he made a vow to tho parents of tho damsel, saying : — 
If you will give your daughter in marriage to my father, 
I will never accept tho Raj, or marry a wife, or become tho 
father of children by any woman ; so that, if your daughter 

^ Sakuntal&’s own birth is lost in a myth, which was probably intended 1o 
ctalt her ori^. She is rcprcbcnted as being not the real but the adopted daugh- 
ter of Kan^a the sage. Her real father is said to haio been Visw&milru, a sage 
who is celebrated in Brabmanicol legend on account of his haTing been oiigmally 
a Kshatriya, who subee(|uently boramo a Br6hmau as the toward (^) of his aus- 
terities. Her mother was a celestial nymph named Menaka. The mytli is of no 
value, and may be dismissed os a pure fabrication. 

A tradition has been preserved in Hebrew history which bears a cuiious re- 
semblance in some points to that of Sakuntalh and the ring, excepting that it is 
free from mythical matter. Sec tho story of Judah and Tamar, Gen xxwiii. 12 
- 26 . 

* The idea that Skntanu had children by the god^ Oangk, who is some- 
times regarded as the genius or spirit of the river Ganges, and sometimes as the 
river itself, is one of those senseless myths by which the Br2ihmaDS sought to 
gloiify the ancestry of the later Rajas. 
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boar a son to tho Baja, tbat son shall succeed him in the histout of 

Raj.” And tho VOW of Situtaiiara became noised abroad, 

and over from that day he wont by the namb of Bhishma, 

01* “tho dreadful,” because of his dreadful vow/ And the 
parents of the damsel gnvo her in marriage to Baja Sdn- 
fcvnu, and hor name was Satyavati ; and she bore two sons 
to the Baja. After this, Baja Santanu was bowed down nesthof 
with ago, and his soul departed from his body ; and ho left " ‘ 

his two younger sons, and their mother, Satyavatf, under 
tho care of his oldest son, Bhishma. 

Tho foregoing legend of Raja Silntanu calls for 
but little remark. That an ag«d Raja should sigh 
after the pleasures of matrimony, and desire to 
marry a young and blooming damsel, is an incident 
by no moans uufrequent ; but tho idea that a son 
should sacrifice his right to tho succession, and 
devote himself to a life of celibacy, for the sake of 
gratifying a doting father, can only be ascribed to 
that exaggerated idea of filial obedience, which 
appears to bo peculiar to the Hindds. Henceforth 
Bhishma becomes the patriarch of the family, andwtik***^®*'*’ 
is represented as a model of faithfulness and loyalty; ’ 
and indeed stands forth as one of tho leading char- 
acters in the Mahd Bhdrata. 

The third legend, namely, that of Raja Vichitra- 
virya, involves two questions of considerable import- 
ance, namely, the real extent of tlie Raj df Bhdrata, 
and tho connection of the sage Vydsa with the royal 

An inatance of the injury to which a son is exposed in the effort to gratify 
an aged father, is to bo found in the i^uniiy history of tho late Ameers of Scindo. 

Meet Roostum was the eldest son of Moor Sohrab, who was the founder of the 
I Talpoora dynasty in Upper Scinde, and died in bis eighty-sixth year in 1830. 

Poor Meer Roostum procure^ a young wife for his ag^ father, and the young 
wife gave birth to the present Ali Moored, who subsequently deprived Mecr 
I Roostum of his Raj, and effected his utter ruin. It was a curious question at the 
I time whether Ali Mootad did not owe a debt of gratitude to Meer Roostum for 
j that intervention without whick ho could scarcely have been bom. 
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HisTOBY OF house at Hastinilpur. Before, however, opening up 
FAitiu. these discussions, the legend may be related as 
follows : — 

t 

bSSm* to- When the days of mourning for Raja Sdntanu were 
iiaii^rnnirni* over, tho faithful Bhishnia refused to become Rtya, 
and placed the elder of his two half-brothers upon 'the 
throne ] but the young Baja was haughty and arrogant, and 
he wont to war against tho Gandharras, who dwelt upon the 
, hills, and he was slain by tho Baja of tho Gandharvas. 
AccgMtono f ^ Then Bhishma placed the younger brother upon the throne, 
and ruled the Baj imtil he should be grown; and the name 
of the young B4ja was ‘Vichitra-virya. 
l«gendofBhish- In process of time Bhishma and tho Bilni Satyavatf 

ma cairyiiiff ^ ^ ^ 

SwPhteMofthe think of procuring wives for Baja Vichitra-virya, 

uffc that he might perpetuate the race of the great Bhdrata. 

Tichitn-vii;*. jo Bhishma that the Baja of K^si * had 

three daughters, and that tho Baja was celebrating a 
Swayamvara in order that they might choose their own 
husbands. So<<Bhishma thought in his heart that the throo 
damsels 'might become wives to Vichitra-virya; and ho 
ordered his chariot, and drove to tho city of Kdsi, that he 
might see them with his own eyes. And Bhishma beheld 
the damsels, and saw that they were very boautiful; but 
the city was filled with Bajas from all quarters of tho 
world, who desired to wed them. And Bhishma did not 
wait for the day of the Swayamvara, nor did he ask the 
Baja to give his daughters ip marriage to Baja Vichitra- 
virya; but ho seized the throe damsels, and placed them in 
SMSeiWM*? his own chariot, and challenged every Baja present to do 
him battle. Then the Bajas attacked Bhishma in groat 
wrath ; but he was strong in and skilful in tho uso of 
weapons ; and he fought and conquered them every one, so 
that there was not another Baja left to come out against him. 
Thus did Bhishma win the daughters of the Baja of Kdsi, and 
carry them away in triumph to the city of Hastindpur. 
M^tobitra* Noyr when Bhishma had brought the three damsels into 


* E&si was the andent name of the city cf Benares. 
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the city, he took them to the palace, and led them into the histobt o» 
presence of the Rdnf, and told her how he had carried them 

away to be wives to Vichitra-virya. And Satyavati was 

much pleased with the beauty of the damsels, and she be* 
stowed great praises npon Bhlshma, and resolved on marry* 
ing them to her son, the Baja. But when the day had come AmbA the rid. 
on .which the marriage was to be performed, the eldest of 
the three, whose name was Ambd, prayed the Kdnf not to 
marry her to the Baja, saying ; — " My father has already be- 
trothed me to the Baja of Salwa, and I entreat you to send 
me to Salwa, for 1 cannot marry a second husband.” And 
the Bdni replied : — "Two wives will suffice for my son; there- 
fore let Ambd go to the house of hes husband.” So Bhish- 
ma sent Ambd under a safe-conduct to the Baja of Salwa ; 
and Ambd told the Baja how she had been carried away by 
Bhishma, and had come to fulfil her betrothal. But tho MiseTabioMcor 
Baja of Salwa replied : — " You have entered the dwelling of 
a strange man, and I will not take a woman to be my wife 
who has seen tho face of a strange man.” Then Ambd wept 
very bitterly and said : — " 0 Baja, no man wronged me, 
and Bhlshma is the last man who would lay his hand upon 
a woman, because of his dreadful vow : If, however, you 
caimot take me to be your wife, I pray you to receive me as 
your concubine, and suffer me to dwell here under your pro- 
tection.” But the Baja would not listen to her words, but 
ordered his servants to thrust her out of his city ; and she 
went into the jungle and perished very miserably.® 

Meantime the marriage ceremonies of Baja Yichitra-vlrya Marrimeof 
were performed m the palace at Hastindpur, and the two 
younger daughters of the Baja of Kidsi becaifte his wives. 

And Vichitra-vliya took great delight in his wives, and his 
days passed away in mudi j w ; but after a while he sickened v^. 
and withered away until he mbd ; and he left no child behind without aauo. 
him, nor had either of his two wives any hope of becoming 

* The story of Ambt is overlaid with a mass of mythical mattw, which has 
heon eliminate from file above text as mere ojuneauiDg fobrication. Thus she is 
said to have met vrifii the mythical hoo Farasu Bhma, who vainly tried to avengo 
her cause, hut whose real homo was mote than a thousand miles Hostin&pur, 

on the Mahendra mountain near the coast of Coromandel. 
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a mother. And the two widows were filled with sorrow, and 
the Eini Satyavati wept very bitterly, for hoi' two BODS WCrO 
dead, and neither of thorn had left a son to pei'petuate tho 
race of Bh/irata. 

Now the enstom was that when a man died and left no 
son, his brother or near kinsman took his widows, and raised 
up seed to the dead man. So after some days tho Edni Sat- 
yavati said to Bhlshma : — " Take the RajVs widows, I pray 
yon, and raise up sons that shall be to him as his own sons.’’ 
But Bhishma replied : — “ How can 1 do this thiug ? Have I 
not vowed a vow that I would never become the father of 
childron by any woman ? ” So Satyavati called upon a kins- 
man of her own to do her bidding ; and his name was Vydsa. 
Now this Vydsa was a groat Brdhman sage who dwelt in the 
jungle ; and his form was terrible to behold on account of 
his many austerities. And Vydsa proceeded to the palaco 
at Hastindpur, and fulfilled the wishes of tho Rdui ; but his 
prc.sence filled the widows with teiTor. Tlio first widow 
shut her eyes when she beheld him, and she gave birth to a 
son who was blipd, and who was named Dhritanishtra; and 
the second widow was so white with fear tliat she gave birth - 
to a son who was pale, and who was named Pdndu. Thou 
Satyavati requested Vydsa to hocomo tho father of a third 
son, who should witliont blemish ; and tho first widow 
would not go to him, but arrayed hor maid-servant in gar- 
ments of her own, and sent hor to the sago in her stead; 
and the servant gave birth to a third son who was named 
Vidura. Thus were bom throe sons to tho royal house at 
Hastindpur; .namely, Dhritardshtra, the blind; Pdndu, tho 
pale ; and Vidura, tho slave-born. 


foregoing legend of Raja Viclutra-vfrya is 
which demands a careful consideration. Tho 
opening portion of tho story is simple and natural. 
The old Raja Sdntanu was dead, and his youthful 
Rdnf appears to have lived many years after him as 
Moaiiasionto a mutron and Queen mother: and it maybe re- 

Sftti in cotiticc- ^ * J 

witowwvcfc that neither in her case, nor in that of her 
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daughters-in-law, is there any reference to the rite of histobt or 
Sail, or that of the widow burning herself alive pahtil 
with the body of her deceased husband. Meantime 
iBhfshma, in faithful adherence to his vow, had 
placed the sons of Satyavati in succession upon the 
throne of HastinApur. The first was slain in a war 
with a neighbouring tribe of Hill men; and the 
survivor, although only a boy, was acknowledged 
to bo Raja, whilst Rhishma as guardian managed 
the affairs of the Rai. At leneth the young Raja import»iicoor 

** marriage in Hill- 

approached the age of manhood, and it became 
necessary to provide him •vfith a wife or wives; 
a question which is always considered of the highest 
importance in Hindu households, where the mar- 
riages of sons or daughters are arranged by parents 
or guardians, without any reference to the inclina- 
tions of the parties concerned, who indeed are 
generally so young as to have no indhnations at all. 

Tho tradition of the marriage of Vichitra-vlryasuspioioiwdMu 
to the danghtors of tiie Raja of Kdsi is, liowever, §^!;^orvicw- 
very obscure. It Avould seem from the story that 
KAsi could have been at no groat distance fromM«^**^**^ 
Hastindpur ; for Bhishma drove there in his chariot, 
and'drove back again in the same chariot with three • 
young damsels. But Kdsi is the ancient name of wswot ^ 
Benares, and Benares is five hundred miles from^*^' 
HastinApur as the crow flies. Moreover, in the 
Vedic age the Aryans could have advanced but 
a comparatively small way into the north-west 
quarter of India ; and there is reason to believe 
that Hastindpur was an Aryan outpost in that 
direction ; for it will be seen hereaftia: that when 
a branch of the family migrated southward from 
Hastindpur to tho neighbourhood of Delhi, they 
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HisTOBT o* found an uncleared jungle. Indeed, tlio whole 
region south and west of Hastindpur appears, as far 
as the descendants of Bhdrata are concerned, to ho a 
land of fable, which was peopled by a wild and can- 
vedieperioa. nibal race known as Asuras and Rdkshasas, who were 
a pre-Aryan race, and the natural enemies of thp 
Aryans. Accordingly, the legend may be regarded 
as an instance, of which there are many in the Mahd 
Bhd>rata, of the extent to which the later manipula- 
tors of the traditions set geography at defiance for' 
the sake of associating later Hindu dynasties with 
the famous heroes of the houso of Bhdrata. It is, 
Pro^uttjt^ however, difiScult to say whether the Brahmanical 
BhSmmsiiitw. Compilers invented the story or merely borrowed it 
name. ““ from the Buddhists ; for though Benares is regarded 
by the Brdhmans as a holy city, it is still more 
famous in Buddhist tradition. Either way it is eajsy 
to conceive that the name of Kasi has been substi- 


tuted for that of a city very much nearer to Has- 
tindpur ; and by adopting this simple hypothesis, not 
only does the whole story become credible, but 
actually throws further light upon the condition of 
the ancient Kshatriyas in India, 
pewraioredibii- Tho story that Bhishma carried away the three 
tton. daughters of a neighbouring Raja to become wives 
to his young .half-brother is, however, in accordance 
with the rude manners of tho Kshatriyas, although 
the statement that he conquered every Raja in the 
city borders on tho miraculous, and is indeed an 
interpolation for which it is not difficult to assign a 


Ab^ ionoi^ reason. The Kshatriyas were foreign settlers, sur- 
TOiiiided on all sides by an aboriginal population ; 
&tid they had probably brought with them but few 
women from their native homes beyond the Indus. 
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Under such circumstances the abduction of women hisioby ov 
was to he expected, and indeed appears to have 
been very common. Even the Brahmanical law- 
makers were compelled to recognize such irregular 
proceedin^/inserting, however, a clause that no one 
bu.t a E^hatriya should be permitted to commit such 
an act, and that even a Kshatriya would not be 
justified unless he had first overcome all the friends 
and kinsmen of the damsel.’® Accordingly, such 
being the law, the Brahmanical compilers were 
naturally anxious that Bhfshma should appear to 
comply with it, even at the expense of a miracle. 

The next point worthy of attention is the 
of Ambd, who pleaded that she could not marry 
Raja Vichitra-virya because she had already been 
betrothed to the Raja of Salwa. In all probability 
this incident is a later myth, and may have been 
inserted at the same time that the name of Kdsi was 
apparently substituted for that of some cit/less dis- 
tant from Hastindpur. It is scarcely compatible 
with the primitive manners of tho patriarchal age, ^ 
to which tho story of tho great war evidently be- 
longs ; and it is altogether foreign to the idea of a 


The Brahmanical law is thus stated by Manu The seizfu:e of a medden by 
force from her house, while she weeps and calls for assistance, nfter her kinsmen 
and h'ieiids have been slain in battle, or wounded, and their houses broken open, 
is the marriage styled Bkkshasa.’* Manu, III. 33. The name^Rhkshasa was in- 
discriminately applied to the aboriginal races, and consequently the origin of tho 
custom thus sanctioned by Manu is to bo found in tho wars between the Aryans 
and aborigines. In anoiher place it is said to be allowable only to the Kshaori* 
yas. Corap. Menu, HI. 24, 41. The distinction between a Bhkshasa and a 
Gufldharva marriage will be readily perceived. In the former the woman was 
carried away by force ; in the latter the connection was the result of mutual inclin- 
ation. 

The scarcity of women at Hastin&pur, and the difficulty of forming Suitable 
alliances, will be noticed hereafter, as this condition of society may have led to the 
institution of polyandry, and judging from one half-mythical legend seems to have 
led indirectly to the migration of a colony of Amaaons to the Eaj of fis^tinkpnr. > 
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BISTORT OF Swayamvara, or privilege of free choice on the part 
Vox a of a daughter of a Raja. Indeed, the father of AmM 
could scarcely have undertaken to celebrate her 
Swayamvara after he had betrothed her to another 
Raja. The legend, however, is worth preserving, 
as illustrating those later ideas of chastity and purity 
which still prevail amongst the Hindiis.” 

Anoieiitcuttom But tho most remarkable incident in connection 
on tile widow of with Raja Vichitra-virya is the alleged intercourse 
between Vydsa, tho Brdhman sage, and the Raja’s 
widows. The barbarous custom of raising up sons 
to a deceased kinsman certainly prevailed amongst 
the ancient Aryans. It. is frequently enjoined in 
Brahmanical law, but is prohibited in tho present 
age, and is especially prohibited to tho three twice- 
born castes of Brdhmans, Kshatriyaa, and Sudras.'^ 
A similar custom was also recognized by tho Mosaic 
law, and indeed is common to many nations in which 
an undud stress has been laid upon the necessity for 
the birth of progeny who should perpetuate the 
story that Vyd- family name. But the story that Vydsa was tho 

BA. the sage, be» ^ . 

kinsman selected on the present occasion, and that 
he thus became the direct ancestor of tho Kauravas 
ESirinyth. * and Fdndavas who fought in the great war, is open 
to the gravest suspicion ; and a brief consideration 
of the traditionary life of the sage, and the quarter 
of India in which he flourished, will suffice to prove 
that the story is a mythical interpolation of a later 
age. 


Tho country of Salwa has been identified >vith a part of Bajasthan, or 
Kajputana^ at a considerable distance to the south-west of Hastiufipur. (See 
Wilson's twte, Vishnu Parana, p. 177<) The identification of the locality of the 
present myth can however be of little value. 

See Colebroke’s Hindfi law, VoL II. p. 466, $t »eq. Traces of the ancient 
custom may stili be found amongst the lower orders of Hindus. 
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111 the first place, it may be remarked that histoeyof 

* ' » ^ ^ INDIA* 

amongst all the Brdhman sages of antiquity who are li. 
famous for their learning, their austerities, and their 
«niracles, few can be compiled with the Bishi Vydsa. 

The real history of this Bishi Ls, however, lost in a 
jungle of legend. He is said to have been the ille- By ior^b-^ 
gitimate son of a fish-girl, named Matsya, who was f fi ^”*****“ 
employed as a ferry-woman on one of the many 
small rivers which intersect eastern Bengal, and flow 
into the Brahmaputra. The native country of VyAsa 
would thus correspond to the modern districts of 
Dinajpur and Bangpur, on tHe western bank of the 
Brahmaputra, and situated about a thousand miles 
from Hastindpur. His original name was Krishna- 
Dwaipdyana, but having become famous as the com- 
pilor of the Mahd Bhdrata and the Vedas, he is 
widely known by the name of Vydsa, or “ the ar- 
ranger.” Other Brdhmans probably assisted in this 
gigantic undertaking, and went by the' name of 
Vydsa, and these Vydsas are the men* who have 
falsified the Kshatriya traditions for the purpose of 
promulgating the tenets and exalting tlie pretensions 
of their tribe. “ 

One of the principal objects of these Brahmanical Bifcrt»of the 
compilers has been to persuade the Hindiis that the 
famous heroes of the Mahd Bhdrata weye descended 
from the Brdhmans. It has already been seen that 

In the Viflhnu Pur&tia there is a list of twenty-eight Vyfisas, ending with 
the great Mnni ErUhna-Dwaip&yanai who is popularly regarded as the author of the 
Mah& Bh&rata, although, in fact, he is only the compiler or editor. The list, how- 
ever, like all lists of names, genealogical or otherwise, which have been preserred 
in the sacred books of the Hindds, has been so garbled by the Br&hmans as to he 
useless for the purposes of history.. The mythi(^ character of the Puranic list of ' 

Vyksas is abundantly proved by the insertion of such names as Brkhma, Mann, 

Yania, and Indra ! It should be added that these names are not merely patrony- 
mics which might possibly have been applied to different sages, but evidently refer 
to the gods themselves. 
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proved t( 


to be an 


the sumr- 
natunu charac- 
ter of its details. 


as the Kshatrlyas boasted that they had descended 
from the Moon, the Brdhmans added to the myth 
by declaring that the Moon itself was begotten by 
a Brdhman Eishi. In the present instance they 
state that Matsya, the fish<girl of eastern Bengal, 
was identical with Satyavati, the damsel who mar- 
ried Eaja Sdntanu at Hastiiidpur; that Satyavati 
was the mother of Vydsa by an illicit amour prior 
to her marriage ; and that Vydsa was the kinsman 
who was invited to raise up sons to the deceased 
Eaja. The reason for this myth is obvious. Two 
of the sons who were" subsequently bom, namely, 
Dhritardshtra and Pdndu, ultimately became great 
Bajas, and the fathers of the men who fought in 
the great war. The supernatural details which the 
compilers have introduced for the purpose of ren- 
dering this myth acceptable to the Hindiis, suffi- 
ciently betray the whole design. A fish is said to 
haVe camfed away in its stomach the germ of a boy 
and girl, of whom a Eaja was the father. Subse- 
quently, the fish was caught by a fisherman, who 
found the boy and girl alive in its stomach, and 
sent the boy to the Eaja, and brought up the girl 
as his own daughter. The girl grew up and was 
employed to ferry passengers across a river. She 
was very handsome, but had a very fishy smell ; 
and a famous Eishi, named Pardsara, fell in love 
with her, and induced her to yield to his desires by 
promising to remove the fishy smell, and to restore 
her virginity. The intercourse took place beneath 
a doud of thick darkness, which the pious Eishi 
produced by a miracle in order to escape observa- 
tion, and immediately afterwards the ferry-girl gave 
birth to a son, who, in a few moments, became a 
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full-grown man. This son was Vydsa, and he told Hi ma Tor 
his mother that he was going off to the jungle to pabt m, 
spend his whole life in devotion ; but that if ever 
*she required his services, she had only to wish for 
his presence, upon which he would instantly appear 
before her. Accordingly, he went away, whilst his . 
mother found that her fishy smell was changed to a 
delicious perfume, and that she was a virgin as before. 
Subsequently, she became the wife of Raja Sdntanu 
under the circumstances described ; and when Raja 
Vichitra-vlrya died childless, ^he thought ofVydsa, 
who immediately appeared and did her bidding. 

This preposterous myth is not only a manifest 
falsehood, but its whole tone is so widely different 
from that of the Kshatriya tradition, that it is diffi- 

^ Yti Y which 

cult to understand how the two could have been 
possibly amalgamated. In the present place it has 
been shorn of many details still more ejetravagant 
and repulsive, but it may yet serve as a fair specimen 
of the Brahmanical fables which abound m the Mahd 
Bhdrata. At the same time this fable, like every 
other which has found its way into the sacred books, 
is implicitly believed by the Hindiis. The ignor- 
ance of the masses as regards the actual geography 
of India has enabled the Brahmanical compilers to 
ignore the vast tract of land, at least a thousand 
miles, which intervenes between the native country 
of Vydsa and the city of Hastindpur; whilst the 
gross superstition of the people has induced them to 
give the most entire and unquestioning credence to 
any fable or miracle however monstrous, provided Fi«qnentkp- 
only that it be represented as a religious mystery, 
or as an article of faith which cannot be doubted 
without heinous sin. It must, however, be femarked 
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HisTOKY OF that having once foisted VyAsa upon the royal house 
pawil of Bhdrata, the sage becomes ever afterwards an 
important personage in the Epic. He is introduced 
upon all occasions, and generally in a supernatural 
manner, for the purpose of giving wearisome advice 
of a Brahmantcal character, or relating some tedious 
and unmeaning legend. Practically, however, his 
presence is never necessary to the story, and the 
Brahmanical* interpolations respecting this sage can 
be generally eliminated from the Kshatriya tradition 
without any mutilation of the more authentic le- 
gend.“ 

Kshatriya tniffl. By rejecting the myth that VyAsa was the son 

hriw dowaget Rani, and accepting the hypothesis 

that some other kinsman performed the duty of rals- 
ing up sons to the deceased Raja, the original Ksha- 
triya tradition is at once perceptible, and moreover 
.displays a truthfulness to human nature which throws 
a new light upon the barbarous custom with wliich 
it is connected. In the beautiful story of Ruth this 
barbarity does not appear, for her husband had been 


One circumstance may seem to militate against tbp hypothesis which refers 
Vy^sa to eastern Bengal, namely, that there are apparently two countries entitled 
Hatsya, ono being in tbo neighbourhood of Jcypur in Kajputana. The word 
Matsya, however, signifies “ fish/' and not only is eastt^ Bengal eminently a fish 
country, but local tr^ition is very strong in favour of its being the birth-place of 
Vyhsa. . These conditions are not to he found in the neighbourhood of Jeyi)ur. 

It may, however, be remarlced that the difficulty of approximating to truth in 
geographical identification is somewhat appalling. Loed tradition will sometimes 
aettle the question, hut even that is frequently untrustworthy, for the local tradi- 
tions of widely distant countries will often refer to one and the same event. Thus 
it will appear hereafter that in the case of a country named, Virfita, local tradition 
is equally stro^ in Guzerat and Bengal; and the capital of this perplexing 
country is still called Matsya. Ai for the l^indits, I have found men who may 
be almost said to have the whole of the Mahh Bhfirata and fthmSiyana by heart, 
and yet with the exception of a few prominent places they arc utterly ignorant of 
the geography. I once put a few questions of the kind to a very learned Pundit 
through a third patty, and his reply was most significant. I am sixty<-five years 
of age,'* he said, and I was never asked for such information befoie/' 
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dead a long time, and the poor widow was anxious hibtost of 
to find favour in the eyes of Boaz. But for a widow pa*i jl 
to be compelled to receive a strange man whilst her 
gKef is still firesh^ is/oreign to the womanly instinct; 
and this disinclination is exquisitely illustrated in 
the case of the two widows of the deceased Raja. 

The aspect of the kinsman is said to have excited 
their alarm,** and thus has given rise to the curious ***"’'*• 
tradition of the birth of the blind Dhritarashtra, the 
pale Pdndu, and the slave-born Vidura. 

The fourth legend, which fetem to Pdndu 
Dhritardshtra, is chiefly of importance as bringing 
their respective sons upon the stage, who were known 
as the Pdndavas and Kauravas, and who ultimately 
engaged in the famous war which forms the leading 
subject in the Mahd Bhdrata. The narrative is as 
follows : — 


Vnien Dhritardshtra, the blind, and Pdndu, the pale, 
and Vidura, the slave-born, wore yet boys, they wore care- 
fully educated by their uncle Bhlshma ; and *they were 
taught the rules of good conduct and polite manners, and 
practised in the use of arms. And Bhishma ruled the Raj 
until they should bo grown j but when they were of suffi- 
cient age, Dhritadishtra was set aside because of his blind- 
ness, and Vidura because his mother was a slave. So the 
Raj fuU to Pdndu, and he was installed by Bhishma as Raja 
of Bhurata. ; 

After this Raja Pdndn married two wives, and their 
names were Kunti and Mddri. Now Kunti was the 
adopted daughter of Runti-bhoja, a R^a who dwelt in the 
Vindhya mountains, but her real father was Sura, the 
grandfather of Krishna, and she became the wife of Pdndu 


Bducationoflhe 
three sons 
mlsed up to Vi- 
chitra«virya. 


P&ndu installed 
BajaofBh&rtttft. 


P4ndu marries 
two wives. Kunti 
and M4dn. 


In the Mab& Bh&rata the terror of the women is said to have been excited 
at the gaunt aspect of the sage, who was wasted away with religious ausUrities. 
The details are related at great length and with much simplicity in the poem, but 
arc not suited to the tastes of Kuropean readers. 
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because she had chosen him at her Swayamvara. Bat 
Mddri was a lady of the Madra country, whom Bhishma had 
bought with money and jewels Arom her brother Salya, who 
was the Baja of Madra. . 

This Baja Fdndu was a mighty warrior, and he carried 
on many wars, and conquered many oountrieSj so that in 
his time the Baj was as great and glorious as it was in the 
old time of Baja Bhdrata.*' But Baja Pdndu was much 
given to hunting, and when some years had passed away, 
he went away with his two wives to the Himalaya mountains, 
and spent his time in hunting deer. And five sons wore 
bom to Pdndu, namely, three sons by Kunti, and two sons 
by Mddrf, and their fiamos were Yudhishthira, Bhima, 
Aijuna, Nakula, and Sohadeva. And it so happened that 
one day Pdndu shot his arrows at two deer ; and the 
deer were a Brdhman sage and his wife, who were accom- 
panying together in that form ; and tho Brdhman assumed 
his proper shape and cursed Pdndu that ho should die in 
the embrace of one of his wives. Then Pdndu took the 
vow of a Brahmachari, and gave all his wealth and goods to 
the Brdhmans, and lived apart from his wives ; bat one day 
ho sought the company of his wife Mddrf, and ho perished 
in her arms according to tho curse of the sage. 

When Baja Pdndu had thus died, his sons built up a 
funeral pile on which to bum Lis dead body, and his wives 
disputed together as to which of them should bum herself 
alive upon the pile with tho dead body of the Baja. And 
Kuntf said : — I must bum myself with tho Baja, for T was 
his first wife and his chief Bdnf.” But Mddrf said : — '' Not 
80, for I was his favourite wife, and he died out of love 
for me.” And the Brdhmans who were there listened to 
all that the two women had to saj, and they decided in 


Baja Pbnda ia said to have nndertakeu a great campaign, which would 
hare extended his empire orer all Hindustan, fixmi Punjab to Bengal, and from 
tho slopes of the Himblayas to the Vindhya mountains, Dosarnaa, or people 
of the Ten Forts, cannot be identified, though Professor H. H. Wilson thinks that 
they may be found in the neighbourhood of Chattisgurh in the Central Provinces 
(see Wilson's nofa, Vishnn Pur&na, p. 166). Magadhh correspemds to the modem 
Bahor. Mithila is the modem Tirhdt, famous as tho hirth-ploco of the wife 
of B&itui. 
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faronr of Mddri. So M^drf laid herself npon the pile by histobt o? 
the side of her dead husband, and perished in the fire. 

Meantime the bbnd Dhritardshtra had reigned over the ^ — 

of Bhdrata, and he sent messengers to tho Raja of 
G4ndhdra, to ask for his daughter Gdndhiiri in marriage. 

And the Raja of Gdndhdra betrothed his daughter to i fa ^Gtod- 
Dbritarilshtra ; and when the damsel heard that she was 
betrothed to a blind husband, she tied a handkerchief 
round her eyes, so that she might be like unto her lord. 

And GAndhiiri was conducted to the city of Hastindpur by 
her brother Sakuni, and married to Raja Dhritardshtra, 
according to the ordinance; and thenceforward she ever 
remained blindfold in the presenccfof her husband Dhritar- 
dshtra. And Qdndhdri gave birth to a family of sons, who Siw omntar- 
were named Kauravas after their ancestor Kuru, to distin- 
guish them from tho Pdndavas or sons of Pdndu. And the *»<»»»»• 
eldest of her sons was named Duryodhana, and the chief 
among his brethnm was Duhsdsana. 

Now when Mddri had burnt herself with the dead body Kuna^vM iit 
of Raja Pdndu, Kunti, tho first wife, set out to return to the son* of 
city of Hastindpur, accompanied by tho five sons* of the de- 
ceased Raja. And Kunti and the five Pdudavas arrived at 
tho palace, and told the blind Raja Dhritardshtra how his 
brother Pdndu had perished in the jungle. And Raja Dhri-* 
tardshtra wept much at hearing of the death of his brother, 
and duly performed the funeral rites of bathing and offering 
oblations of water to the soul of the deceased Pdndu. And 
he received bis sister-in-law Kunti and the five Pdndavas phe ptndavM 
with much affection, and they took up their; abode in his^inwitMhe 
palace along with Gdndhdri and the Kauravas. «»va». 

The foregoing logend demands some considera-Berteworthe 
tion. Pdndu is said to have obtained tho Raj, be- 
cause his elder brother was blind, and his younger 
brother was the son of a slave girl, a Siidra. But 
it seems difficult to understand why the younger 
brother should have been taken into consideration. 

The white complexion of Pdndu was however re- 

VOL. I. 5 
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garded as a blemish, and was probably indicative of 
leprosy. Accordingly it may be inferred that Pdndu 
would have been excluded like Dhritardshtra, had it 
not so happened that Yidura was begotten upon 
slave. 

The marriages of Pdndu are also deserving of 
notice. Kunti was his first and most celebrated wife, 
but her origin is involved in some obscurity. She 
is said to have been the daughter of Kunti-bhoja, a 
Chieftain in the Yindhya mountains, and to have 
chosen Pdndu for her ^husband at her Swayamvaru. 
The statement as regards her birth seems not alto- 
gether improbable. The Bhojas, of whom her father 
‘was Chieftain, were a rude race who appear to have 
preceded the Eajputs and to liave occupied the 
Yindhya mountains in tho Malwa country,” and it 
is just possible that Pdndu obtained a wife from such 
a family. But the statement that Kunti chose Pdndu 
at her S\v^ayamvara is open to suspicion, for it seems 
scarcely possible that she should of her own accord 
have chosen a man for her husband who was white 
complexioned, or who, in other words, presented the 
appearance of a leper. But another statement is 
added which is still mure questionable. She is said 
to have been the daughter, not of Kunti-bhoja, but 
of a Chieftaih named Sura, who belonged to tho Yd- 
dava tribe ; and it is added that Sura and Kunti- 
bhoja were friends, and that the latter was cliildlcss, 
and therefore Sura presented him with Kunti, whilst 
still an infant, to bring up as his own daughter. 

Now Sura was the grand&thor of the celebrated 


w Comp. Wilson*8 noU to Tifclinu Purina, pp. 186, 418. The tribe of Bhojas 
arc said to be stUl rqiresentod by the Dhar Bajas. Belies of the tribe may also 
be found in western Bahar 
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Knslina, and the improbable §tory of his giving his histoey of 
infant daughter to the Bhoja chieftain seemb to be a 
myth, introduced for the purpose of connecting the 
family of Krishna with that of the heroes of the 
Mahd Bhdrata. The extraordinary history of Krishna AimortimBnih- 

1 • 1 1 MT n 1 * . m»nioal com- 

both as a warrior and a god will form the subject 
of consideration hereafter ; but it may be generally 
stated that his worship was adopted by the Brdh- Sut&tholii? 

1 t • T ' M /* 1 ditionsofKrish- 

mans, and that the Brahmanical compilers of the 
MahA Bhdrata especially inculcated the worship of **“‘‘*‘ 
Krishna as an incarnation of Vishnu. Accordingly 
throughout tho Mahd Bhdrata they have endeavoured 
to combine as far as possible the traditionary history . 
of Krishna with that of tho heroes who fought in the 
great war, much in the same manner as they have 
brought in the mythical history of Vydsa. There is contmtbe- 

w j tf ♦ twGcn tliB lits- 

however a diflerence between the two attempts which lion^if Kri!!hn» 
is highly significant. The traditions of Ksishna arc 
to a great extent historical, and true to human na- 
ture, but those relating to Vydsa are mythical in- 
ventions of a supernatural character. The result is* 
that w'hilst it is easy to eliminate the myths referring 
to Vydsa, it is difficult to separate the traditions of 
Krishna from those of Bhdrata ; and thus, whilst it 
is impossible to avoid the conviction that there is no 
real connection between tho two series. It is better, 
where absolute proof is not forthcoming, to permit 
the connection to stand. 

The story of the marriage of Pdndu to his second Midri.(ite*faiter 
wife Mddri is perhaps less open to suspicion. Madra 
is the ancient name for Bhootan, and there seems 
some reason for believing that Mddri belonged to 
one of the mountain tribes occupying tho southern 
slopes of the Himdlayas, but probably much further 
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BISTORT oTi to tho wostwai’d than the country of Bhootan. She was 
Pam li. purchased with money and jewels from her brother 
Salya, who is described as the Raja of Madra ; and 
the customs attributed to the people of his country 
are precisely of that depraved character which pre- 
vails to this day amongst the tribes of the HirndlayiSB. 

Barbarous cus- They indulged in promiscuous intercourse without 

toms of the peo* . , * , , r , - - j n i i 

pioofMttdnw regard to relationship. They would eat flesh and 
drink wine until they were drunk, and then would 
dance together in a medley. If victorious in a battle 
they never gave quarter to the enemy ; but if they 
were defeated they made over their wives and chil- 
dren to the conquerors without shame or concern.** 

Difflcutty as re* The inferences to be drawn from the marriages 
of Pdndu are somewhat vague and unsatisfactory, 
Tho statement that he obtained one wife from the 

4 

Vindhya mountains, and another from Bhootan, is 
open to suspicion ; whilst the further statement that 
Kuntf was the real daughter of Sura, and only the 
adopted daughter of Kunti-bhoja, is apparently 
‘mythical.** The compilers of the MahA Bhdrata 
have ^ frequently tampered with the text for the 
purpose of associating Krishna or his family with that 
of the Pdndavas, that it is difficult to accept state- 
ments which have that object in view. For tho 
• ' ■■■■■■ ■ ■ ■ ' - ■ - - - -- - ■ ■ ■ , , — 

See tbd cbaiges brought hj Kanui against Salya on the seventeenth day of 
the great y/&r, • 

Tho only cireumstances under which ^smale adoption is recognized by the 
Hindfrs is in the case of prostitutes and dancing girls, who arc permitted to ^opt 
daughters for the purpose of bringing them up to their own profession. 

The traditions respecting Krishna and his family have been so 6;ttensively 
garbled that it is difficult to arrive at the facts. Krishna’s teal parents are said 
to have been Vasudova, a chief of the Y6davas, and Devaki, a damsel of the royal 
family of the Bhojas, reigning at Mathurk; whilst his apparent parents were 
Kanda and Yasod^ a cowherd and cowherdess dwelling at Ookula. It wiU bo 
seen hereafter that the reverse is probably the truth ^ that he was really the son 
of a cowherd, but that his biographers invented an absurd and impossihle myth for 
the purpose of assigning to him a nobler parentage. 
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present, therefore, the parentage of Kunti must be 
regarded as altogether doubtful. 

The history of Pdndu’s life in the jungle is filled 
•with mythical details, which are introduced for the 
sole purpose of ascribing supernatural powers to a 
Brdhman’s curse. He is said to have departed with 
his two wives to the southern slope of the Himalayas 
for the sake of indulging his passion for hunting ; 
but in all probability he retired on account of his 
leprosy.*® The remaining details of his life might 
well be passed over in silence. The wild idea of a 
sage taking the form of a deer, and the ostentatious 
statement that Pdndu gave all his property to the 
Brdhmans, are equally unworthy of criticism. But 
the statement tliat Mddri perished with Pdndu upon 
the funeral pile demands some consideration. The 
original idea of Sati was simply that of sending 
a favourite wife to keep company with her husband 
after death. When the ancient Scythians buried a 
king, they strangled one of his concubines, and 
buried her with him, together with his cup-bearer, 
cook, groom, waiting-man, messenger, and favourite 
horses.*' Amongst the Thracians there existed a 
still more significant custom. Every Thracian had 
several wives, and whenever a man died, a sharp 
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^ A curious Buddhist legend respecting the retirement of both a Princess and 
a Baja on account of leprosy is to be found in the Mahawansi. • A Princess named 
Friya in the city of Kapilu was seized with white leprosy, and was taken to a dis- 
tant jungle, and placed in a large cate where she was supplied with fire, fuel, and 
all kinds of fbod. At the same time B&ma, Baja of Benares, was seized with the 
same disorder, and abandoned his Baj, and retired. to the same jungle. Subse- 
quently he found a remedy in the root, loates, fruit, and bark of a certain tree, and 
his body became as pure as gold. Ultimately he fell in with Priya, cured her 
leprosy, and married her, and they resided in the dty of Koli. 

Herodotus, IV. 71 . The same idea is brought forward in the story of the 
adtenturcs of the P&ndavas during the thirteenth year of their bxile in the city of 
Virata, which will appear ftirther on. 
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BISTORT OF contest ensued between bis wives as to which of 
them ho loved the best. On such an occasion a 
number of men and women assembled to hear the 
dispute, and finally settle the question ; and when 
the best-beloved woman had been chosen, she re- 
ceived the praises of all present, and was then slain 
over the grave by her next of kin, and buried with 
her husband, whilst all the others are said to havo 
been sorely grieved at not being thought worthy to 
their husbands.®* The legend of the Satl of 
T^lcim^“ M^dri is precisely of this character. Mddrf dis- 
putes the honour with'Kuntf, and urges the circum- 
stances of her husband’s death as a proof that she 
was the best-beloved, after which she sacrificed her- 
self upon the funeral pile.*® How this extraordinary 
rite became sublimed into a religious duty will bo 
considered hereafter. 

regards the birtli of the five sons of Pdn du 
extraordinary myth has been inserted in the 
‘ Mahd Bhdrata, which has not boon incorjwrated In 
the foregoing text, but which may be briefly in- 

Herodotus, V. 5. 

29 The extraordinary self-saciifioe of M&dr< Is not without its parallel in 
modem times. In 1B62, a horrible case occuirod in llajputana. A wandering 
Bhat and beggar died in a yilligo at Jodhpur. Jlis wife, aged twenty-two, was 
not with him at the time, but arrived at the village one evening six days after- 
wards, accompanied by her husband’s brother. She then learned for the first 
time that her husbar-d was dead, and at once declared her intention of becoming 
Sati ; but she is said to have boon dissuaded by her husband’s relations, and to 
have retired for the night, having apparently abandoned the idea. In the nij^t 
her brother-in-law hoard her moving, and saw that she was collecting wood for a 
funeral pile. Accordingly he assisted her, and when the pile was finished the 
poor woman seated herself upon it, whilst her brother-in-law set it on fire. At 
early dawn the people of the village saw the blazo, and came up to see what was 
the matter, when they found that tlie woman had burnt herself to death upon the 
pile. 

Tho legend, however, respecting the Satl of M&dri is not altogether without 
suspicion, inasmuch as it is tho only instance recorded in connection with the 
fiimily of Bh^rata. Neither the widow of S&ntann nor tiio widows of Tichitra- 
viiya perished upon the funeral pile. 
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dicated hero. It is said that Pdndu never had any histobt of 
children, and that when he took the vows of cell- tax it 
bacy he permitted his two wives to invite the gods 
*to their embraces. Accordingly Kunti becmne the 
mother of Yudhishthira by Dharma, or personified 
virtue ; of Bhima, by Vdyu, tho god of wind ; and 
of Aquna, by Indra, the sovereign of the gods. In 
like manner, Mddri became the mother of Nakula 
and Sahadeva by the two Aswins. This myth fur- 
nishes a valuable illustration of the interpolating 
process which has been earned on by the compilers 
of the Mahd Bhdrata ; a process which has hitherto 
been unimpeached by tho Hindds, although replete 
with senseless contradictions. Thus in the more 
mythical portions of tho Malul Bhdrata, the sage 
Vydsa constantly appears as the grandfather and 
protector of tho Piindavas, whilst tho Pdndavas oc- 
casionally assume to be tho sons of the ^ds speci- 
fied. At tho same time, in the more authentic por- 
tions tho Pdndavas are invariably alluded to as tho 
undoubted sons of Pdndu. « 

The marriage of Dhritar^shtra and Gdndlidri is Signiflcanpo of 

• •/* in 11 T/v. • tho inarriago of 

sigmficant from a totally different point of yiew. JJId*todhS 
Gdndhdri came from tho Gdndhdra country, and the 
history of the Gandhariaus is somewhat remarkable. 

They were a cognate race with the; Kshatriyas, TheGandhwi- 
and fought in the army of Xerxes (u.C. 480) 
armed with bows of cane and short spears, and 35^1? 
were associated with tho Indians.** Originally they 
appear to have occupied Cabul on the upper Indus, 
but about the fifth or sixth century of the Christian 
era they migrated to the westward, where their 


Herodotus, VII. 64, 66. 
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BISTORT OF name is still preserved in the modern province of 
Paw li. Kandahar.*® Dhritardshtra, therefore, does not ap* 
pear to have intermarried, like his successors, with 
the women of Hindustan ; but he seems to have 
sent for a wife from the country of his ancestors, in 
the same way that Isaac and Jacob sought for wives 
in the family of Nahor. The result was that he did 
not indulge in polygamy ; and it will be seen here- 
after that Gdndhdri held a position of equality with 
her husband, which corresponded with the Aryan 
idea of marriage.*® The sons of Dliritardshtra and 
Gdndhdri were called TCauravas after their ancestor 
Kuru, the sou of Hastin ; and it is by this term 
that they are generally distinguished from the 
Pdndavas, or sons of Pdndu.** 

See ProfebbOT Eawlinson’s learned and valuable Essay on the obbcore tribes 
contained within the empire of Xerxes. Eawlinson's edition of Herodotus, 
Vol. IV* p. 175. 

^ Dhritor&shtra is said to have had another son, named Yuyutsu, by a woman 
of the Yaisya caste ; but there is every reason to believe that the existence of 
Yuyutsu is purely mythical. According to the tradition all the sons of Dlirita- 
rhshtra were killed in the great war ; and the repugnance felt at the idea that he 
should die without a son seems to have led to the introduction of Yuyutsu. The 
^int will be further noticed hereafter. 

Another Brahmanical myth of the usual type has been inserted in this part 
of the Kshatriya tradition, for the sake of gloritying the miraculous powers of that 
imaginary and unreal personage, the sage Vyhsa. Ghndli&ri is said to have owed 
the existence of her family to the interposition of this sage. Having on one 
occasion hospitably entertained Vy&sa, he offered her a boon, upon which she re- 
qneeted that she might become the mother of a himdred sons. Accordingly after 
two years’ gestation^ she produced a lump of flesh, which Vyfisa divided into a 
hundred and one pieces, and placed in as many jars, and the sons were ulti- 
mately bom from the jars ! 



CHAPTER n. 

EARLY FEUDS AT HA8TINAPUR. 

Havinu thus disposed of the group of legends histokt of 
which refer to the ancestors df the Kauravas and faxi u. 
Fdndavas, it will be necessary to take into consider* Hittoried Tsiue 
ation those which are connected with the early 
rivalry which broke out between the sons of Dhri- 
tardshtra and the sons of Pdndu, and which led to 
the first exile of the Pdndavas. This second series 
of legends, although somewhat interlarded with 
mythical matter, is of considerable historical value. 

It throws light upon the so-called education which 
prevailed in the Vedic ago. It illustrates the re- 
lations which subsisted between the Aryan settlers^ 
and the original inhabitants. It also comprises a 
curious account of an exhibition of arms, which was 
evidently the origin of the later tournament. The 
main incidents of this portion of the narrative may uainiucidenu. 
be thus indicated. 

1st, Jealousies between the Kauravas and Pdn- 
davas, and attempt of Duryodhana to take the life 
of Bhima. 

3n<^ Education of the Kauravas and Pdndavas 
by Drona. 

3rd, Legmid of the son of the Bhil Raja, and 
his skill in archery. 
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B18T0BT OF 4 th, Exhibition of anus at Hastindpur. 

INDIA. ^ , ■*“ 

Part It 5 th, Legend of the birth of Kama. 

6 th, War against Drupada, Raja of PanchAla. 
7 th, Rivalry between Yudhishthira and Duryod- 
hana for the post of Yuvaraja. 

Iht, Jealousies The narrative of the jealousies between the 

llio ^ 

Kauravas and Pdndavas, and the attempt of Dur- 
yodhana to take the life of Bhima, may now bo 
related as follows : — 


A(t<>mptofi)nrw After this the Kauravas and the Pdndavas were brought 
IhokfeorBhmia. Up together in the old pt^ace at Hastiudpur, and they sported 
together, and wero taught together, without any favour 
being shown to any one more than to the others ; but from 
the days of their early youth the sons of Dhritardshtra were 
■ ever jealous of the sons of Pdndn. Now about this tiiuo 
Duiyodhana, who was the eldest of the Kauravas, became 
voiy jealous of the strength of Bhima, and he resolved to 
work evil against Bhima. And on a certain day Duryod- 
hana put poison into Bhima’s food, and when Bhima had 
eaten he' was seized with a deep sloop, so that ho seemed liko 
one who is'doad. Then Duryodhana lifted him up, and car- 
. ried him to the river Ganges, and throw him into the stream j 
and Bhima sank in the deep waters, but ho was not drowned, 
for ho descended into the great city of serpents which is 
Bhimtf < ««pe underneath the earth. And the serpents recovered him from 
Sfi'iients. the poison, and gave him a drink which made him as strong 
Bhima’* sroat AS ton thousand serpents. And Bhima took leave and re- 
ttnucth. turned to th^' city of Hastindpur, and he had "henceforth 
great strength, and was the mightiest of the mighty. 


j^-vimrorn* The foregoing legend presents a very mythical 
** appearance. In the first place, it may be remarked 
Mythfcal that the bards of the Mahd Bh^ata exhibit from the 
stoi^of BlnmA*0 first a palpable leaning towards the Pdndavas, and 
Durnxuiwia. tvere quite capable of inventing a myth for the sake 
of blackening the character of the oppojut^ party. 
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Secondly, the escape of Bhftna from the bottom of nimBToy 
a river to the city of serpents is unquestionably vaei n. 
mythical, and belongs to that group of legends 
vriiich confounded real serpents with a tribe of 
Scythians named Mgas, and which will be more 
fully discussed hereafter. 

The next incident, namely, the education of the 
Kauravas and PAndavas, is more valuable, and may 
be related as follows : — 

Some time after this a famous Brdhman preceptor, named ArriTaiofOroiw 

, ^ , , • at Hft&iinApuf. 

Drona, who had canso of quarrel with the neighbouring 

Kaja of Panchala, arrived at the city of Hastindpur. And 

Bhishma rejoiced to see Drona, and made him very welcome, 

and requested him to instruct the Kauravas and Pdndavas m 

arms and sciences. And Drona said : — " This I will do, but Drona odnoatrs 

when the young men are fully practised in the use of arms, coudition tSat 

' ^ ^ nftprw ft 1x1*4 

they must fight for mo against the Baja of Panchdla.” So fi ght the ^ ga of 
Bhf^hma agreed, and Drona took up his abode in Hastindpur j 
and Bhishma gave Drona his halfosistcr in maiiiage. And Marriogoof 
Drona took gioat pains in teaching all the young men, but ' ' 
ho especially delighted in teaching the Pdndavas. To Fud- pnetiro m thn 
hishthira he imparted the use of the spear, but that young “luiiji!!?. 
Prince became more renowned for wisdom and goodness than **’***' 
for deeds of arms. To Arjuna he taught the use of the bow, 
and Aijuna became the most famous archer of his lime. To 
Bhiina ho taught the use of tho club, for Bhima was a young 
man of great appetite and enormous strength, and could 
wield the club right lustily. To Nakula he taught tho whole itai!iighon««. 
art of taming and managing horses, and to Sahadeva he 
taught tho use of tho sword and a perfect knowledge of as- 
tronomy. And Drona instructed the Kauravas in like man- Astronomy, 
ner, as well as his own son Aswatthdma. But of all his 
pupils the most beloved was Aijuna, for he was tho most ^ 
perfect of all ; and thus whilst Duryodhanft, the eldest of the D,«ryodhiiiBv*s 
Kauravas, was jealous of all the Pdndavas, ho was the 
jealous of Aijuna. 
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HISTORY OF The education of the Kauravas and PdndavaB is 
very briefly indicated in the foregoing legend ; but 
Beriewofthe it will appear hereafter that they followed other 
of a primitive character, such as might 
expected amongst a fighting community 
in ancient times. Thus it will be seen that they 
practised wrestling, fighting with fists, throwing 
c5S«nJ‘S!r*^ stones, and C£isting a noose. They also went out 
KMing cattle ovory throo years into tlie pastures to mark all the 
calves which had been born during the interval, and 
Fwttcaiaatron- to ro-mark all the other cattle. The astronomy that 
was taught was no doubt of a practical character ; 
and was either to enable the yoimg men to find their 
way through a jungle in the night-time, or else to 
assist them in calculating nativities, or really to im- 
part to them some primitive knowledge of the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, and the recurrence of 
months, seasons, and years. 

^fi)ronll!5ir ulteresting circumstance is connected with 

g.h!^?"”*the education of the young men, namely, the 
, selection of a tutor or preceptor, which opens up a 
curious question as to whether Drona was a Brdhman 
or a Kshatriya. In the previous generation the 
venerable Bhfshma had undertaken the education of 
the fiithers, but from causes not stated he appears to 
have taken po part in the tuition of the sons. This 
duty is said to have been fulfilled by an able and 
veteran warrior named Drona, who was engaged for 
the purpose, and who was retained in the household 
by being married to a damsel of the family named 
S^pd, who was apparently the daughter of old Raja 
Sintanu by a slave girl. He appears to have been 
treated, both by his pupils and the Chieftains of the 
bouse, as on experienced and honoured veteran. 
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One slight difficulty occurs in the narrative, which Haroa^or 
is, however, capable of explanation. Drona had a pam ii. 
son named Aswatthdma, whom he educated together 
vfith the Kauravas and Pdndavas. From this state- 
mont it must be inferred that Drona married Kripd 
some years before taking upon himself the office of 
.instructor ; for, otherwise, Aswatthdma would have 
been an infant in arms when the Kauravas and Pdn- 
davas were almost men. 

It will subsequently be seen that Drona is occa- Efforts or the ■ 
sionally represented as a fami^ priest as well as an 
instructor in the use of arms ; that he offered up 
prayers to the gods on public occasions ; and that he 
was treated by his pupils witli a reverence approach- 
ing the divine homage which is due to a religious 
Brdhman preceptor, rather than with the ordinary 
respect which would be paid by young men to an 
elder. This circumstance is deserving of some 
consideration. It seems certain that Drona* was a 
warrior and a Kshatriya. Ho occupied’ the same 
position as regards the sons of Dhritardshtra and* 

Pdndu which Bhishma occupied as regards their 
fathers, and Bhishma was unquestionably a Ksha- 
. triya. On the other hand, the Brdhmans were essen- 
tially priests, and are never represented as warriors, 
excepting in some wildly supematuihl legends, 
which are utterly unworthy of credence. The 
Brahnianical compilers of the Mahd Bhdrata, hoyr- 
over, appear to have resolved on representing Drona 
os a Brahmanical priest and preceptor, correspond- 
ing to the Purohita, or family priest, who occupies 
so important a position in the modern social system 
of the Hindiis. Accordingly, they have introduced 
an absurd story respecting his birth, which conrists 
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wholly of supernatural details of the character 
already indicated, and which in itself is utterly 
devoid of interest, exceptmg on account of tho 
object for which it has been inserted, -namely, that 
of representing Droua as a Brdhman.* 

Ilere it may be convenient to point out tho 
distinction between two classes of Brahmanical, 

^ These Brahmanical myths, when closely intertwined with the Kshatriya 
traditions, and introduced for tho sole purpose of concealing tho real truth, are a 
decided difficulty to the liistorian. Ho may bo able to untwino the ono from the 
other, and oven to ctphiin the process by which he has separated the truth from 
the fable, but he is more or h‘S8 jj^^strained by tho character of the supcrnatuial 
details, which can rarely be introduced without a shock to modem delicacy. At 
the same time, the reader can be scarcely expected to accept the judgment of a his- 
torian without some proofs of its being based upon a sufficient data ; and accord- 
ingly ilie task of separating truth from fable in tho present instance must bo at- 
tempted. 

The m)i:h is os follows Drona was the son of a famous Br&hmau sage, 
named Bhm^w&ja; the germ from which ho sprung having escaped from tho 
sage whilst iuilamed at the sight of a celestial nymph. Brupadu, Baja of Pan- 
ch&la, was bom under similar circumstances of a Baja named Prisliata, and was 
educated together with Drona by tho sage Bharadw6ja. Subsequently, os men- 
tioned in the ,tcxt, Droua bad a feud against Dnipucbi, because w'hen Dnipatla 
succeeded his father in the Baj, he did not treat his old fellow-pupil with kindness 
and respect ; but rather taunUnl him with the inferiority of bis position as a men- 
dicant Brhhman when compared with that of Kshatriya or Baja. Hence Drona 
^entered tho service of Mah^aja Dhritar^htra for the very purpose of obtaining 
revenge against Drupada. 

The truth may probably be as follows The association of Drona and Dru- 
pada, both as regard the similarity of their births and their being educated to- 
gether by tlie same sago, very likely had a natural basis, and in aU probability that 
basis was family relotioiislup. Moreover, it is distinctly stated that in their youth 
tlicy had agreed to divide tho Baj between thorn ; and Drona says plainly that 
had Dmpada adhered to this agreement there would have been no war. 3'his 
simple hypothesis A once clears away every difficulty. Drupada and Drona were 
probably brothers. The former succeeds to the Baj of Panchhla, whilst Drona goes 
into exile ; and Drona finally marries a lady of the house of Bhlirata, and under- 
takes the education of the Rauravas and Pfindavas, on condition that they inti- 
mately undertake an expedition against Drupada. It will be scon, hereafter, tliat 
the result of the expedition was that the Baj of Panchhla was divided, tho half 
going to Drona whilst the remaining half was left with Drupada. 

The Brahmanical compilers also insert another myth, to the effect that Kriph 
the wife of Drona, was bom from aBrhhman named Gautama, the son of Gotama, 
in the same unnatural manner as her husband had been. The object of this myth 
is ebvious. Having represented Drona to be a Brfihman, it was necessary that 
his wife should be born of a Brhhman also. It may be added that Kripb had a 
brother named Kripa, 
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dignitaries, wbichi, according to Brahjnanical ideas, hibiobt or 
have existed from time immemorial ; inasmuch as a part ii. 
clear perception of those two priestly orders will 
eftable the historian to explain with greater clear- 
ness the character and scope of some of the most 
important of the firolimanical interpolations. The 
great mass of Brdhmans may be regarded as mendi- 
cant priests. They are feasted on occasions of 
births, marriages, deaths, and other periods of 
ceremony and festival; and largo gifts are distri- 
buted amongst them in times of sorrow and trouble; 
as well as in times of joy. Again, every Brdhman 
who is acquainted with the different formulas of 
worship, may become an officiating priest, and 
receive pay accordingly. But there are two special 
Brahmanical orders, who form an essential part of 
the framework of Hindd society, and who for ages 
have effectually garrisoned and defended the social 
system against any hostile attack, whether of foreign 
religions from without or of heresies from within. 

These two orders are the Puroliita, or family priest ; , 
and the Guru, or great ecclesiastical head. In rola- oenen^yooN 
tive position they correspond generally to that of 
Chaplains and Bishops in Christian communities ; 
excepting that the offices, like those of all Hindd 
institutions, arc hereditary ; and that sqns, real or 
adopted, have been known to succeed their fathers 
as Purohitas or Gurus for many generations. Occa- 
sionally a Hindxl family becomes divided, and the 
lew branch entertains a new Purohita. In like 
lanner also a Brdhmon of great wisdom, or austeri- 
ties, or endowed with a powerful eloquence, or in- 
ireated by the popular voice witli supernatural 
lowers, suddenly appears before the world as a new 
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BISTORT OF and famous Guru, surrounded by a band of disciples 
pabi II. or followers, and ultimately succeeds in founding a 
new sect, of which he is the spiritual head. 

Duties of tho The Purohita is essentially a family priest and*a 

Purohita, abft , i 

Kylwta. religious preceptor. Amongst the poorer classes he 
officiate for very many families, in which case 

and au envoy. ' ho employs assistants, and gives them a stipulated 
share of the gifts and other perquisites whicli he may 
receive. But amongst the richer classes, the duties 
■ of a Purohita arc confined to a single family, and 
under such circumstonces his influence becomes 
paramount in the household. He performs all the 
necessary religious rites and ceremonies for the 
members of tho family, and impai'ts religious in- 
struction fi’om tho sacred books. At the same time, 
he is the repository of all the family secrets, and tho 
confidential and authoritative counsellor in all times 


of doubt and difficulty. He is also frequently en- 
gaged in more secular matters, such as the settlement 
of disputes ; and in modem times a Hindii Zemindar 
. or Baja has occasionally employed his Purohita as 
an ambassador or envoy. 

The Guru, or The Guru holds a still higher position in the 

^heniorthe hierarchy. Ho is the head of the re- 

ligious sect to which the family may belong ; and 
he is generally engaged in extensive ecclesiastical 
visitations or tours, accompanied by a band of dis- 
ciples who occasionally act as assistant Gurus. Dur- 
ing his progress he levies such contributions as he 
may be able to impose upon the families belonging 
to his sect ; he likewise confirms the younger Hin- 
diis, who have attained a suitable age, by a number 
of ceremonies which need not be repeated here. Ac- 
cording to the popular belief he is entitled to divino 
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worslup, for he can work miracles and forgive sins, uutouy or 
His benedictions can bring down health, wealth, and fIkt h. 
long life ; whilst his curses can burn up armies, re- 
•move mountains, change the courses of rivers, or hurl 
Mahdrujas from their thrones. By virtue of these 
supposed spiritual powers he exorcises very large 
temporal powers. He can excommunicate an offender 
from his family, as u'cll as from his sect or caste ; 
and he alone can restore the degraded wretch, who 
otherwise is doomed to a life of utter solitude and 


despair. ^ 

Amongst the ancient Kshatriyas to whom the3“™W'^^{^ 
Mahsi Bluirata refers, there may possibly have been 
Purohitas, but there certainly wore no Gurus. It is 
not wholly impossible that Drona, whilst instructing 
•the Kauravas and IVindavas in the use of arms, may 


have acted as a family priest.® .But the ancient 
rcpi’csontatives of the modern Guinis were, mythical 

in • 1 • r* 1 TT r • • • my Ihto cli^ 

lusliis, or sa^es, oi whom Vyasa is pre-eminently racterorthetm- 
tlie typo; and their presence is not only never ne-“8*^>'«“- 


cessary to the story, but is invariably foisted on ta 


the Kshatriya tradition by sonic supernatural details 
which sufficiently betray the nature and object of 


^ Tbo fblloTtm^y texts hi tlie Aitdic}a Brfihmanam iniKcate not only that it was 
the duty of a Raja to a Purohita, hut that the ancipiit Rajas woic some- 
timos (iHincliued to a Pumhita, • 

** Now about the office of a Puiohita. Tlie god^ do not eat the food offered 
by a Raja who ha** no Purohita. Thence the Raja, ovcu ^Iven not intending to 
biing a sacrilice, idiould appoint a Bihhinan to the office of Purohita. 

^‘This Agm Vaisvanara, who is tho Purohita, in possessed of five dtstructiie 
powers. With them ho surrounds the Baja for his defonee, just as the sea sur- 
rounds tho earth, Tho empire of such a ruler (Arya) will be safe. Neither will 
he die before the expiration of tho full life term (100 years) ; but lire up to his 
old age, and enjoy the fhll term apportioned for his life ’’--Haug's translation, 
VoL Tl, pp. 628, 630. 

Dr Tlaug Is of opinion that the institution of a Purohita, as a political fVmo- 
tionary as well as a houso^priost, may ho traced back to the romotobt times. See 
introduction to the Aitoroya Br^hmanam, p. 07. His opinion is valuable, but his 
proofs are inoonolUsive. 
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HISTORY OF the interpolation. Moreover it must always bo borne 
in mind that the later Brahmanical compilers of tho . 
oatbhuBofthe Molid Blidrata wore undoubtedly Gurus, and that 
bythf Purohitas the reciters or readers of the Mahd Bhdrata are to 
this day either family priests, or Brdhmans engaged 
for tlie purpose. Consequently every opportunity 
has been afforded to the Brdhmans for carrying out 
their interested purpose of exalting their own caste 
in the eyes of the community at large. 
ttJ’iiTOof But to proceed with the traditionary history of 
niustSSweof fbe great war of Bhdrata. During the period that 
bytL Drona was instructing the Kauravas and Pdndavas 
OTrft'iwIrabo. in tho uso of arms, an incident occurred which throws 

rigtnal iieigU- ^ * 

an unexpected light upon the supremacy exercised 
by the Kshatriya settlers in the Raj of Bhdrata over 
the aboriginal populations in their neighbourhood. 
AiMientaiuimo- Amoiigst all tlic Hill tribcs which appear to repre- 

tlvrn coiittitiou ^ jri. i 

or the Phils, more ancient inhabitants of India, and 

which have preserved their rude habits and man- 
ners to the present day, there are none more re- 
markable than the Bheels or Bhfls. These people 
still occupy the hill tracts ot Rajputana and central 
India, and in ancient times seem to have dwelt in 
much the same localities ; having Rajas or Chieftains 
of their own, but acknowledging or dreading the 
supremacy <rf the Kshatriyas. In the Mahd Bhdrata 
they appeal^ to the south of the Jumnd, and in tlie 
immediate neighbourhood of tho Raj of Bhdrata; 
whilst in the Rdmdyana they make their appearance 
further to tho east, near tho junction of the Jumnd 
and Ganges. To this day the Bhfls are cattle-lifters, 
liighway robbers, hunters like Nimrod and Esau, 
capable of almost any outrage, yet imbued with a 
sense of truth and honour strangely at contrast with 
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theit external character. At the same time, they history of 
are yielding so perceptibly to the personal influence pa«t m, 
of British administrators, and the advancing tide of 
British civilization, that within a few generations 
they will be probably converted into peaceful and 
industnous men. 

The legend of the son of the Eaja of the Bhfls TueiKRend. 
may now be related as follows ; — 

When the Kauravas and Pandavas were well practised 
in the use of arms, so that men could soo thoir strength and 
skill, the fame of Drona became doised abroad, and many 
sons of Bajas flocked to the city of Hastindpur to take 
lessons from so creat a preceptor. And it came to pass Arrival of the 

a 1 ft 1 -ra . * rt t , ■» r i • / ftOll Of the Will 

that the sou oi the Raja of the Jsmis came to Hastmapur^ Raja, 
and prostrated himself at the feet of Drona, and prayed 
that he might be taught to shoot with the bow. But Drona 
refused to teach the Bhil, saying : — “ The Bhils are a race 
of highwaymen and cattle-lifters, and it would be a sin to 
teach them the use of weapons,’' At these words, theSoTOwofthe 
son of the Bhil Raja returned to his own country, but he • 
was very sorrowful, for ho had greatly desired that Drona 
should teach him the use of the bow. 

After this, the son of the Bhil Raia made a clay image The Bhsi»et*nii 

_ ■ , ” a clay image of 

of Drona^ and he set it up, and performed worship before 

it; and he practised the use of the bow in the presence of 

the clay image. And after many days the young man 

acquired great skill in archery by virtue of thp clay image, 

and the fame of his shooting was spread abroa^on all sides, 

and great complaint was made to Drona, that by his moans 

the Bhil had become a mighty archer. So Drona went to 

the Bhil country, accompanied by all the young men of the 

royal hpuse of HastindpuT; and they beheld the shooting of umnsoontria. 

the Bhil, and saw that it was very good. And Drona de- 

termined to spoil the archery of the Bhil, and he called to 

him and commanded him to cut off the forefinger of his 

right hand. And the BhQ fell down and worshipped Drona, 
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histobtof and prepared to do as he had been comTnando4; .but the 
heart of Drona was touched by the obedience of the BMl, 
and he ordered him to stay his hand and leave his forefinger 
whole. But Drona still feared lest the Bhil should become 
too powerful an archer ; and he bound him over by a solemil 
oath never moro to shoot with hia forefinger, but to draw his 
arro^throngh his middle fingers only ; and this became the 
custom amongst the Bhils, and they shoot the bow with 
their middle finger until this day. 


Review of the 
foregoint^ tradi- 
tion. 

Religious wor- 
ship paid in mo- 
dern times to 
favourite heroes. 


Cause of tlie 
alaimof the 
KsliairiyaH. 


Barl)aroiis cha- 
racter of the age. 


Jtemtation or 
the alleged cus- 
tom that the 
Bhils shoot the 
bow with the 
middle fingers 
only. 


The foregoing significant tradition bears gener- 
ally the stamp of truth. The devotion which is 
implanted in the breasts of Indian soldiery at the 
deeds of some daring hero, will fi’equcntly lead them 
to pay divine honours to his imago ; and it is notori- 
ous that the gallant John Nicholson was worshipped 
by his men as a demi-god, although with a soldier’s 
simplicity he punished all who engaged in such un- 
hallowed rites. The display of feeling on the part 
of the »Kshatriyas at finding that the Bhfl was as 
good an -archer as themselves, would be shared by 
any hand of foreign settlers who were called upon 
to maintain an a.scendancy over a native population 
by their superior skill in warfare. The cruel in- 
tention of Drona to cut off the forefinger of the 
Bhfl may bo accepted as an illustration of the bar- 
barous chaipcter of the age. Tho final statement, 
however, ^hat the Bhfl obeyed the command of 
Drona, and that tho whole tribe adopted the cus- 
tom of shooting with their middle fingora only, 
may be fairly questioned. It is scarcely in accord- 
ance with human nature that a tribe so numerous 
as the Bhfls should have obeyed a law so detrioiehtal 
to their efficiency in war, and on© which no enemy 
coifld have enforced. Moreover, in tjie present day 
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tlie Bhfls have lost all memory of the tradition, and historv of 
shoot their arrows in the usual way.® pint li. 

The legend of the public exhibition of arms at 4tb.piiiji.c«- 
Hastindpur, at which the Kuravas and Pundavus dis- 
played their skill before all the Chieftains and ladies 
of* the royal house, is exceedingly curious and inter- 
esting ; inasmuch as it was evidently an insti^tion 
of the Kshatriyas, jresembling in a remarkable degree JUwmbiaiu^to 

•'' ^ toumami.'nt 

the tournaments of the age of chivalry. Sometimes 
these public exercises took place, as on the present 
occasion, to enable the younger Chieftains to disjday 
tlieir prowess before all the peojdo of the Raj. At bitJ/iw^r 
others however it was undertaken at a Swayamvara, 
for in certain cases the daughter of a Raja was not 
called upon to indicate the hu.sband of lior choice, 
but became the passive prize of that Ksliatriya who 
distanced all his compeers in the performance of some 
clillicult exploit. Under these latter circiimstances 
the Swayamvara seems to have borne so strong a re- 
somblan(;o to the tournament, that it might almost 
be regarded as the origin of the institution. Subsc-*^-) 
quontly, at a later period in the history of Hindi! 
civilization, the feats of arms \vere no longer per- 
formed by Chieftains of high rank, in the hope of 
winning a Princess as a bride ; but the exhibition 
degenerated into a mere prize ring, ^^^ere profes- 
sional boxers and wrestlers fought each other, or 
fought with boars and tigers, for the pleasure of the 

’ For tin's information I am indebted to Colonel B J. Mrade, the a^*nt to 
the Goyetuor-Gcftcial in Central IndiOi and to Lieutenant T. Gadelli the JBhll 
ege it Lieutenant Codcll kindly attempted to verify the tradition by dirceting a 
number of BUils, y^ho were in bis ramp, to practise at a butt ; but they all drow 
tbo bow with the fore and middle fingerb, the arrow bemg bold between the two, 
and declared that they did so after the manner of their ancestors. They know no 
tradition of the custom mentioned, but the Karkoous, or w liters, who wire pre- 
sent, had heard or read of it. 
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HISTORY OF Raia and his ladies. Instances of all these different 

IN DlA • 

Past ii. fonus of exhibitions of arms are to be found in the 


Mahd Bhdrata, and will in due course be brought 

under consideration. * 

The narrative, The narrative of the exhibition of arms at 

Has^ndpur may now be related as follows : — 

mtiMwaUbri- After a while the Kauravaa and Pdndavas became fully 
tarashtra di- i ti r / • 4 

rc^Dronato practised in the use of arms; and Dronatold the Maharaja, 


III the gn«at 
plain 

The galleries. 


Moniinlf of the 
exhibition. 


saying : — " Your own. sons, and the sons of your brother 
Pdndu, are well skilled in the uso of weapons, and able to 
fight against other men on tho field of battle.” 'fhen tlio 
Mahiiraja replied : — “ Lot a place bo prepared in tho groat 
plain without the city, that the young men may engage in 
mock-fighting, and display their skill bofoi'e all tho Chiefs 
Spuosrt apart and poople of tho Baj.” So Drona ordered every prepara- 
tion, and a large space was set apart in the groat plain, and 
fenced round about with barriers. And on one side of the 
ground gallerios were built for tho Maharaja and his Chief- 
tains j and on tho other sido galleries were set up in like 
manner ibr the ladies of tho royal house of llastiuiipur. 

Now when every preparation had been made, tbo 
Mabdraja appointed a day for tho exhibition of arms. And 
Gaiierie, when the moming of the day had begun to dawn, tho 
galleries on either aide, and tho trees that were round about, 
were adorned with flags of vaiioua colours, and long garlands 
The multitude, of sweetly-smelling flowers. After a while all the people of 
Hastindipar, and great multitudes from all parts of tho Raj, 
gathered together round the barriers and between the 
galleries, to behold tho exercises of the sons ofDhritardshtra 
ThobiindUahii. and the sons of Pdndn. P^^esontly the blind Mabdraja was 
led in and took his seat upon his throno ; and Bhfshma, who 
managed tho affairs of tho Baj, sat upon his right hand; and 
on his left sat Yidura, who was appointed to describe to the 
blind Mahdraja all that took place in the plain below. And 
all the Chieftains of the royal house, and all the ladies of 


raja. 


The Chieftains 
and ladies. 


* Dhritarhshtra is always alluded to througliout the Mah& Bh^ata as the 
Mdli&raja) or Great Raja,’* or Baja of Rajas, 
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Hftstindpur, were aniiyed in many-coloured cloths, and gar- HisTont op 
lands of flowers, and bright jewels, and took their seats in 
like manner upon the galleries; andchief amongst the ladies 
,were Qdndhdri, the mother of the Kauravas, and Kunti, the 
mother of the PdndaTas. 

When all was ready Drona, the preceptor, and his son DronxmdhiK 
Aswatthdma, entered the area in pure white garme^l^s, and »» invoke tiie 
offered up prayers to the praise and glory of the gods. 

Then the youne Princes in like manner entered the area ThoKmiav** 

® ' T 1 -I and PAiidaras 

arrayed in garments of different colours, and lightly girded euiCTtheajrea. 
for exertion. Each young man earned his bow and Saiutc Drona. 
arrows in his hand, and respectfully saluted the feet his 
preceptor, and awaited his comiAands. Each one then in Pcotsofamis. 

. , « Archrry on foot, 

turn exhibited his skill by shooting arrows at a butt, first horseijack, Hy- 
on foot, and then mounted in succession upon a horse, an 
elephant, and a chariot. Next followed mock fights with Sword-agbUn*. 
the sword and buckler. Then the whole body of pupils, 
first on foot, and afterwards mounted as before on horses, 
elephants, and chariots, exhibited their skill in archei^’’, 
whilst Tunning, galloping, or driving round the area at full 
.speed. After this the young men fought with clubs, and cinb-figbting. 
the fighting was terrible to behold ; and then jt was mani- 
fest to all men that there was ill blood between the 


Kauravas and Pandavas. At one end of the area Duryod- ComtwtbetwMn 
hana engaged with Bhlma, and after exchanging some »nd Bhima. 
heavy blows, the mock combat became a downright battle. 

The young men rushed upon each other like wild elephants, 

'and laid about them right manfully ; whilst the multitude 
without caught the spirit of the fray, and .ran to and fro, 
shouting some for Dnryodhana and others for Bhima, until 
the air wad filled with noise and dust, and the whole plain 
was in gi'eat commotion.' Drona sent his son Aswatthdma 
to put an end to the combat, but no one heeded him ; and 
Drona' ait last went himself with all haste, and parted the 
combatants by main force, and thus put a stop to the 
turmoil. 

the uproar was somewhat over, Drona called upon 
bis favourite pupil Aquna to exliibit bis accomplishments 
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BISTORT OF before the assembly. The young Chieftain was as hand> 

Paot'h. some as one of tho bright gods ; and when ho entered the 

area, clad in golden mail, and carrying in his hand a bow 

inlaid with various colours, the multitude hailed him as , 

another Indra, and tho heart of his mother Kuntif was 

filled with pride and exultation. Aijuna then performed 

very many excellent feats of arms, which surpassed any 

M»rveiiou»ft!ivts which had ever before been seen. Ho set up an iron figure 

‘aroh^’,’ sword- of a boar upon a pillar of wood, and shot five arrows into 

®theoS«kli, its mouth at one bending of the bow. Next he tied a 

and tliTowiiiK . i 

the noose. cow's hom On a pole, and in ono discharge shot twenty-one 

arrows into the hollow of tlie horn. Then ho mounted lus 
chariot and was driven Swiftly along, whilst he shot his 
arrows right and left with such rapidity -^md dexterity as 
bewildered all tho beholders. Ilis sword-playing was 
equally excellent, and he flourished the blade so fiercely 
that men thought they saw the lightning on the earth and 
heard the thunder in tho sky. Then ho took his quoit- 
shaped chakra, and whirled it at diflerent objects without 
missing one, Lastly, he ariaod himself with the noose, and 
threw it about with .^uch skill, that horse or deer, or any 
other animal^ at which ho cast it, was iio'^ariably brought 
down. At length ho finished his>'’:(^rcisos, and respectfully 
sjfluted the feet of his preceptor, upon which Drona affec- 
tionately embraced him amidst the applause of the whole 
assembly.’’ 

Suddenappear- At this time, whilst tho lYmdavas were exultiiiff in tho 
anceofKama, , ; ^ P * 

Arjuiia, and Duryodhana was bursting with' 
jealous rage, another young wamor suddenly cntc'Ted the 

* The description of this exhibition of arms, as ft appears in tJio IMnlui Lhh- 
rata, is filled with Brahmanical exaggerations, which are pleasing to tho present 
taste of tho Hindds, but which are excluded from the aboTc text, as they would 
be tedious to the last degree to European readers. They include the uso of weapons 
which combine contradictory powers, such as arrows having a broad blade at the 
point which will cut a man’s licad off ; or weapons of a supernatural character, 
such as arrows producing fire, water, venom, diseases, tempests, and other extra- 
ordinary phenomena. It will, however, be seen hereafter that the weapons 
described by tho Brahmanical compilers of tho B&m&yana are, if posrible, still 
mure extravagant The Brdhmans in the present day point to the fire-producing 
aiTows as proofs that the ancient Ilindds Tferc possessed of flre-arms; 
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areaj striking his anns together with a great noise^ after msro&T ov 
the manner of the ancient wrestlers. This was Kama, the 

son of a charioteer from the country of Ang^, who was very 

s]j;ilfal in the use of arms. Kama then said : — " 0 Arjuna, 
you have exhibited all your feats of arms ; come and look 
on whilst I perform each one better than you.'^ At these ExoStation of 
wotds Buryodhana was in an ecstasy of joy, whilst Aijuna 
was much displeased, and held his peace. Kama then, to 
the delight of the Kauravas, and the disquietude of the 
Pdndavas, executed every feat which had been performed 
by Arjuna ; and Buryodhana came forward and embraced 
Kama, and praised his prowess, and called him “ brother.'l 
At this honour, Kama was greatly pleased, and said before prnschai- ^ 
thorn all that it was lus desire to tight Aijuna. Then ” 

Arjuna was in a great rage, and cried out ; — “ If on desire Mutual ai)nBo. 
to place yourself on an eijuality with intt, but I %vill so handle 
. you, that you shall learn what it is for men like you to come 
hero without being invited, and to speak before they are 
spoken to.'^ Kama replied : — “ 0 Arjuna, waste not your 
woi'ds, for when it eoraes to open fight between you and 
mo, you shall see who will bo rougbly handled : abd as you 
taunt mo with having come without inAdtalion, h*t me tdl 
you that this plain is none of your properly that I may not 
cuter it without your invitation : All other questions be- * 
tween us must be settled by tiro sword and bow, and I 
will so handle you in tlio pn>sencD of your tutor hero, that 
all present shall bo astonished.” Tliese words filled Brona Droiwc^ian^n 
with wrath, and ho cried out: — "Why' do you listen to^^^'**'** 
Kama with patience? Yon have my leave: ^o, and fight 
him at once ! ” 8o Aijuna and his brothers stepped into 
t.lio field to face Kama, and Buryodhana and his brothers 
came forward to back Kama ; when a kinsman of the royal 
house, named Kripa, who was the brother of the wife of 
Brona, interposed to prevent a battle between the son of Kripaintwpow* 

Ti • ’ n T 1 . -rr . -1 ^7- piwent the 

a Kaja ana the son of a chanoteen Knpa said to Kama : — battle. 

" 0 youn^ man, are you come hither to measttte weapons 
with Aijuna f Know you that he is the sou of Baja P4ndu 
and the Edni Klintf, and you must now declare the names 
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of your father and mother, that we may know whether you 
are worthy of being matched with Arjnna/’ At those words 
Elama was abashed, and hung down his head like a droop* 
ing lily ; for he knew that his father was only a charioteer. 
But Duryo^ana, who desired to set np Kama against 
Aijuna, replied thus to Kripa: — “Greatness depends not 
upon birth but upon strength, and I hereby appoint 
Kama to be Raja of the country of Anga.^' So saying 
Doryodbana took Kama by the band, and lod him to a 
golden seat, and ordered tho umbrella of royalty to be held 
over his head. At this moment the father of Kama ap- 
peared, trembling with age, but rejoicing in tho honours 
bestowed upon his son ;* and when Kama saw him he threw 
down his bow and arrow and advanced to meet tho old man, 
and kissed his feet. Then the Pandavas looked upon the 
two with smiles of contempt, and Bhima said to Kama : — 
“ Is it with such a father as this that you presume to match 
yourself with Arjuna ; You, the son of a charioteer, what 
have yon to do with a bow and arrows ? Yon had better far 
take a whip and drive a bullock-cart after your father.'* 
Kamawah enraged at their taunts, but made no reply ; and 
tbo darkness came on very rapidly. And Dnryodhana led 
Kama away to his own palace, and tho multitude dispersed 
to their several homes. 

Tho picture presented in the foregoing tradition 
calls for little or no remark. Tlie description of the 
mock combats, and the ill feeling displayed by 
Duryodhaua and Bhtma, are perfectly true to human 
nature, and there is no doubt that the story is so 
far authentic. But the abrupt appearance of Kama 
on this occasion, and his sudden elevation to the 
dignity of Raja, are points of considerable interest, 
and seem to invite a close investigation. That 
Kama was of low birth may he accepted as a fact ; 
hut the implication that he was of low birth by 
reason of his being the son of a charioteer seems 
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open to question. The driving of cliariots was a hmtort ov 
favourite and royal amusement with the ancient pajwii. 
Ksliatriyas, as it was with the ancient Greeks. It Driving 
Vill be seen hereafter in the authentic tradition of Mttuwment. 
Nala and Damayanti that the desei^d Edni recog- 
nized her husband by his furious driving ; whilst 
amongst tlie viilues of Maharaja Dasaratha, as 
described in the Rdmdyana, he is said to have been 
a perfect charioteer. Again, the charioteer of thenighnmkof 
sovereign is frequently represented as his confaden- wjcienttims*. 
tial friend and chief adviser. ^-Thus it will be seen 
that Sanjaya was the friend and charioteer of Mahd- 
raja Dliritardshtra, and that Sumantra was chief 
counsellor and chaiiotcer of Malidraja Dasaratha. 

But the “arrangers” of the Mahd Bhdrata were BeMOTwwhytiio 
evidently anxious to throw contempt upon chariot- arew 

** * i contt^nipt upevu 

eers; and in addition to the reflection upon Kama’s thocharioteew. 
birth, there is a curious story in the narrative of the 
great war, of the rage of Raja Salya on being asked 
to drive Kama’s chariot. The reasoii for this 
antagonism appears to bo as follows : — The chariot* Confldrntial po« 

• .<■ •1j 1 sitJonoftlieclift- 

eer anciently occupied the same confidential position 
in relation towards a Raja as was subsequentl}'^ filled " 

by the Purohita, or family priest. Thus, just before 
the breaking out of the great war. Raja Drapada 
sent his Purohita as envoy to Hastindpur ; whilst 
Dhritardshtra sent his charioteer as envoy to tlie 
Pdndavas. The inference, therefore, follows thatHtatori«a*jgni. 
^the Brdhmans were jealous of the influence exer- 
cised by the charioteers ; and the substitution of a 
Purohita for a charioteer probably marks the period 
in Hindii history when the military domination of 
the Elshatriyas was brought under the ecclesiastical 
and caste supremacy of the Brdhmans. 
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As regards Kama, it seems not unlikely that his 
father was not a charioteer in the higher sense of 
tlie word, but a mere carter or waggoner. The 
language of Bhima in taunting Kama seems to heal 
out this view. You had better,” he said, “ take 
a whip and drive a hullock-cart after your father.”- 

The sudden elevation of Kama to the dignity of 
Raja appears to be open to question. The golden 
seat to which he is said to have been conducted is 
evidently mythical. The name of tho territory 
over which he is appointed to be Raja is equally 
doubtful. Auga is a country which lies far away 
to tho eastward, in the neighbourhood of the modem 
town of Bhagalpur ; and consequently would bo 
separated by an interval of many hundreds of miles 
from tho Raj of Bhdrata. But still the dignity may 
have been conferred, like that, of a modem knight- 
hood, without reference to territory. The right of. 
Duryodhana to create a Raja seems, however, very 
dubious ; and the subsequent language of Bhlma 
.to Kama appears to imply that there was no real* 
recognition of tho new rank which had been thus 
bestowed upon him. 

The legend of the birth of Kama is nothing 
more than a wild myth which has been concocted 
for the obvidns purpose of ennobling Kama by con- 
necting him with the royal house at Hastindpur. 
The myth is as extravagant and improbable as that 
of the birth of Vydsa, and bears the same marks of^ 
a Brahmanical origin ; but it may be related here, 
as reference is frequently made to it in the more 
modem portions of the Mahd Bhdrata. The storj'’ 
is as follows : — 

Now Kuntl, the wife of Baja Pdudu, was brought up in 
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the house of Kunti-bhi^aj the Baja of the Bhojas, and she histoht of 
ever thought him to be her father; but her real father was p^^n. 
Sura, the grandfather of Krishna. 

, And it happened on a certain day that a sage named 
Dnrvisas came to the house of Kunti-bhoja ; and he was tall 
in stature,, and his hair was matted ..afteil the manner of a 
devotee, and his limbs were of the colour of honey. And 
Durvdsas said to Kunti-bhoja : — “ 0 Raja, I am desirous of 
dwelling with you, but if I do so your people must conform 
to all my wishes ; and they must lot me eal? when I please, 
aiid sleep when I please, and no one must contradict me.” 

And the Rivja replied : — “ My daughter Kunti shall wait uppn 

you always, and I am sure that slle will serve you to your ‘ “P®" 

heart’s content.” Then the Raja called to his daughter and 

said: — “0 Kunti, this Bi-dhinan is about to dwell in my 

house, and you must serve him night.aud day; for he is a 

man of groat mortification, and lias subdued all his senses 

by the strictness of his austerities.” And Kunti had great 

reverence for Bnihmans, and she gladly promised to servo 

Durvdsas, the sage, according to the will of hor father. 

Then the Baja lodged the Brdhman in the* sacrificial 
chamber, whore he had been used to kindle the ^sacred fire; 
and Kunti served the Brdhman day and night with all dili- 
gence and purity. And Durvdsas was greatly pleased witlf 
the service of the damsel ; for sometimes ho would go out iu 
the morning, and not return till evening or midnight ; but 
Kunti was always ready with various sorts of victuals to set 
before him ; and if he lost his temper or used harsh words, 
she took no notice, but continued to ser\’e liim as diligently 
as before. 

When a year had passed away, Duiwdsas said to Kunti : — Darv4«» 

it r\ 11 Till 1 i *1 • n -I * 1 aboonto KunW, 

U weil-acoomplished damsel, I am entirely satisfied with 
your service ; so now. ask a boon of mo, and let it be such 
as will render you bledsed beyond all other women.” But 
Kunti replied : — " 0 greatest of BrAhmans, if you and my 
father are contented with me, it is as if you had bestowed 
all blessings upon mo.” So the BrAhman taught her a 
mantia, and said : — “ Whenever you repeat this mantra; any 
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god you desire will descetid from heuYeil^ and you will bear 
to him a son, who shall bo like unto his fs>th£^/' So Kunti 
made no answer, and learned the mantra; for she feared lest 
sho should offend the Brddiman, and he should pronounce a 
cnrse against herself and her father. And Durriisas praised 
her greatly to the Baja, and then left the honse and went his 
way. 

One day after this Knnti beheld the bright Sun in the 
sky, and her soul was enlightened, and she saw the San in 
the likeness of a warrior arrayed in golden mail with ear* 
rings in his ears. And she repeated the words of the mantra 
that Durvdsas had taught her ; and the god left himself in the 
form of a Sun toilluminata the world, and doscended to the 
earth in the form of a Baja, with a crown upon his head and 
bracelets upon his arms. But when Kunti saw him she im* 
plored his forgiveness and besought him to return ; but he 
said ; — '' I cannot do this, for all the gods sro huighing at my 
discomfiture.” And the eyes of Kuuti were opened, and 
she saw that Indra and the gods were laughing, and she was 
much ashamed. So the Sun stayed with her some time, 
and then^went his way. 

After this Kunti gave birth to a son with golden eanings 
in his ears, and a golden cuirass upon his body ; and no one 
knew it, and sbe became a virgin as before. And she took 
the infant and placed it in a chest, and with many tears and 
prayers she floated it upon the river j and the river carried 
the chest into the waters of the Jumnd, and the Jnmnd oar* 
ried it to the Ganges, and the Ganges to the country of Anga. 
And the wife qf a charioteer saw the chest and carried it to 
her home ; and her husband opened it and found the babe 
therein, and he and his wife brought it up as their ,own 
child ; and this boy was Karna. 

The foregoing myth is perhaps beneath criticism, 
but still the pretensions of Durvdsas are very signi- 
ficant, and the reference to the country of Anga is 
worthy of consideration. The enormous distence 
which the chest would have had to traved down thO 
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Jamnd and Gauges to the country of Anga is alone bistoet ov 
sufficient to render the myth of the birth of Kama pabt n. 
altogether incredible, oven if his divine paternity 
ceuld be explained awayj but the object of the object of the 
myth is hot devoid of interest, and can easily bo*^'**’ 
explained. Local tradition in the country which A*«odation of 

ivi /.A I*' 1 Kama With the 

formerly went by the name of Anga, has preserved ^J**i*»*^ 
the name of Kama. A dynasty of Buddhist Rajas 
ap2)ear to have reigned at Anga about the second 
century of the Christian era under the name of 
Karnas ;® and it is by no means unlikely that the- 
Brahmanical compilers sought* to gratify the tastes 
of the people of the country by establishing a mytli- 
ical connection between the Kama who fought 
in the great war, with the Kama Rajas of Anga, 
who flourished at a much later period. But the 
vast geographical interval between HastinApur and 
Anga has already excited a suspicion that the 
connection is a fabrication; and this su^iicion is 
confirmed by the supernatural details which the 
comjiilers have introduced to carry out their design. , 

The next legend, namely, that of the war against 
Dmpada, Raja of Fanchdla, may now be related as 
follows 

Now when the Kauravos and Pdndavas had proved bo- 
fore tho Mahdraja and all his Chieftains, thfit they were 
capable of bearing anus, they were called upon by Drona 
to fulfil the terms upon which he had educated them, namely, 
to chastise Drupada, Baja of Panchliila. Accordingly, Dur- ^r««tofthe^ 
yodhana and all his brethren inarched out by themselves 
against Baja Drupada, but were defeated by tho enemy, and 
compelled to return to Hastindpur. Then Yudhishthira and 
his brethren marched out against Drupada, and they ron- 

* Thk tradition will be found in Dr Buchanan's account of tbo Babar cbctiiet, 

preserved in Martin's Eastoni India, Vol. I. 
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HiSTORT OF quished kirn and all his foit^eS; and brought l^m away pri* 
Vxztu Drona took the half of Dmpada’s Baj, but left 

tho remainder in the possession of Drupada. Then Raja 

Drupada i-etumed to his own coimtry; but he swore that 
the day should come when he would be rereiiged upon 
Drona. 


stCTittoMicpof The story of this expedition against Drupada is 
divlkiSn (irtlio somewhat isolated in tho Mahd Bhdrata, but still 

Haj of Paiicliala* 

appears to have an important bearing upon the 
main incident in the Epic. The defeat of the Kau- 
ravas and victory of the PAndavas may bo somewhat 
mythical; and, inddod, chiefly serve to illustrate 
the tendency of the original bards to celebrate the 
praises of the PAndavas at tho expense of the Kau- 
ravas. But tho division of tho Raj of Drupada 
seems to imply that Drona had some claim to the 
half share, and confirms tho suspicion already ex- 
pressed tliat Drona was a brother or near kinsman 
of Drupada, and that the Brahmanical compilers 
have suppressed the relationship in order to repre- 
sent Drona as a BrAhman. 

Gf>Ofqraphi^ The geographical position of tho Raj of PanehAla 
KS'ofPMichu*. opens up a curious question of inquiry. Tho name 
has been sometimes applied to the Punjab, and the 
Raj certainly appears to have been situated in close 
contiguity with that of HastinApur. But Manu 
identifies PanehAla with Kanouj, whicli is at least 
two hundred miles from HastinApur; whilst the 
compilers of tho MaliA Bhdrata indulge in far 
grander ideas, and seem to indicate that the Raj of 
BhArata extended over tbc northern Doab, whilst 
the Raj of PanehAla occupied the more southerly 
portion as fer as tho junction of tho Ganges and 
JumnA, It will be seen hereafter that the Raj of 
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Panchdla was probably a little territory in the more uistobtop 
immediate neighbourhood of Ilastindpur, 

The story of the rivalry between Yudhishthira 
hnd Duryodhana for the post of Yuvaraja, or heir- 
apparent, may now be related as follows : — 

When the war against Drupada was fully over, there nfi.Bt^^b«- 
was more ill blood between the Kauravas and the P^udaras thin and Dar/ 
than had ever been before, because the Kauravas had been ^ofVuva- 
defeated by Drupada, and the Fdndavas had gained the 
victory. Meantime the Mahdraja decided that Yudhish- 
thira, the eldest son of Piindu, had the best right to succeed 
him in the Baj ; and as the custom was, Yudhishthira was TndhbhtMn 
installed as Yuvaraja, or “ Little Raja.*' Then Yndhish- 
thira began to rule the Raj for his uncle the Mahdraja, and **“”"*■ 

.the glory of his reign became greater than the glory of his 
father Pdndu ; for though he was not skilful in the use of 
arms like Bhiiua or Arjuna, his wisdom and virtue wore 
famous throughout the land, and his truthfulness, and jus- 
tic'e, and patience on all occasions rendered him beloved by 
ail people. ' * • 

Now when Yudhishthira was appointed Ynvaraja, his jesiouSyofliur. 
cousin Duryodhana was in great affliction, and Duryodhana 
plotted day and night with his brother Duhsdsana, and his 
uncle 8akani, and his friend Kama, how to bring about the 
destruction of the Pdndavas. One day -when the Mahdraja Oonmsauonbe- 
was quite alone, Duryodhana went into his presence, and 
spoke to him as follows : — “ 0 my father, why have you 
shown such small regard for your bwn sons, and treated 
them so unworthily ? You were tho elder brother of Raja 
Pdndu,*and ought to have succeeded to the Raj, but you 
gave up the whole to your younger brother ; and now you 
have passed by your own sons, and have intrusted the 
management of all affldrs to the sons of Pdndu : The Baj 
is yours by right, and the mheritauce should descend to ns 
who are your sons ; why, then, do you give the preference 
to others, and make us small and contemptible in the eyes 
of all people Dhritordshtra replied 0 my son, iny' 
vot. I. 7 
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BISTORT OP brother Pdndu was without an equal in all the world; and 
how with my blindness could I pretend to govern the Baj ? 

‘ His sons after him are endued with every qualification for 

the management of affairs^ and give every satisfaction to all 
the people ; how then can I banish them from my councils ? 
Moreover, Yudhishthira possesses the most praiseworthy 
quaUtios, such as you do nob yonrsolf possess ; how then 
can I be at enmity with him, and exclude him from the' 
government ? ’’ Buryodhana said : — know of no such 
qualifications as render Yudhishthira superior to me, but I 
do. know that in the field I am more than a match for half a 
score of Yudhishthiras : So if you are resolved to exclude 
me from all share in th& management of the Baj, I will 
certainly kill myself, and thus get rid of all my vexa- 
ThoMihinOa tions.” Dhritardshtm rephed : — “ 0 my son, why do you 
thoadmuiistra. givo Way to such Violent impatience ? If you are bent 

tioii between . . t *11 i* • i 1 

Dur^hana upon excrcismg power 1 will divide the management, 
thii*. and give the half to you and other half to Yudhishthii-a ; 

so that henccfor% there shall be no strife betwixt him 
and you.” 

DnTodhmasti. When "the Mahdraja had thus spoken, Buryodhana 
"I. accept your proposition, 0 my father; but let 
the country be divided, so that the Piindavas can take their 
own land and rule there, whilst I and my brethren stay here 
at Hastindpur, and govern under you ; for if both we and 
they dwell in the same place there may bo feud betfJroen us, 
and ‘many of our friends may be slain.” The Mahdraja 
replied ; — " The great head of our family is Bhishma, and 
he will never, be satisfied if the Pdndavas are sent away to 
a distance from this city ; neither will Brona or Vidura 
rest content; how then can I tell them to go P ” Buryod- 
hana said 0 Mahdraja, it is beneath your dignity to 
consult others : Bo you summon the Pdndavas, and command 
them to go to the city of Vdrandvata, and dwell there for 
some time ; and they will obey your commands- without 

nobody will trouble about 
matter.” Accordingly the Mahdraja did as Buryod- 
^ofvtiwis- hana counselled. He sent for Yudhishthira and said to 


pulAtes for a di- ... 

said : 


Tisiou of 'the 
land, but is re- 


Mah&r^ja. 
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him : — " 0 my soh, there is a renowned city, rich in 
gold , and jewels, named Ydrandvata : 6o thither, yon 
and your brethren, and dwell there for some time ; and 
after that 1 will recall you.’' So Yudhishthira and his 
brethren took leave of the Maharaja, and of all their kins- 
men, and departed with their mother Ennti to the city of 
ViiVantivata. 


mSTOET OF 
iimu. 
Pixi n. 



CHAPTER III. 

FIRST EXILE OP THE PANDAVAS. 

msTOET OF • With the journey of the Pdndavas to the city of 
V drandvata the narrative undergoes an entire change, 
Autb<>ntictnuii. and for a brief period the authentic tradition is ut- 
wfeof tilt wn- terly lost in a later fiction. Hero it may bo remarked 
later Action, scGiio is laid ill tliG citv of Has- 

Mythicaleha* , ,, *11 1 

findpur, or its immediate neighbourhood, so long 
L'^‘ftSm‘the story seems to approximate to historic truth; 
HMtanipur. wheu tlio l6cality is removed to a distance of 
hundred, s of miles from Hastindpur, the narrative is 
immediately reduced to the condition of either a 
religious myth or a palpable fiction. Such is the 
‘ case as regards the alleged journey of the Pdndavas 
vinuiAwia, the to the city of Vdrandvata, the modem Alldhabdd, 
the sacred city at the junction of the Ganges and 
Bastiiapur. Jumud, and one of the most famous places of pil- 
grimage in Hindustan. A geographical interval of 
five hundre’d miles separates the city of Hastindpur 
from the oity of Alldhabdd ; and, in all probability, 

• a chronological interval of some thousand years separ- 
ates the old tradition of the sons of Pdndu from the 
modem fiction of their visit to the city of Vdrand- 
vata. A better judgment, however, will bo formed 
or th« after a brief narrative of the events which are said 
transpired, and which may now be related 
as follows:— 
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Before -the Pdtidavas departed out of tlie city of Has- HistoBTOf 
tindpor, their ancle Vidura took them aside, and told them 
that' when they arrived at the city of Vdrandvata they should 
beware of fire ; and he repeated a verse to the brethren, 
and said : — “ Should a man come to you, and repeat this 
verse, put your trust in him, and receive him as a man sent V4wn*»ato. 
by ’me for your deliverance.” After many days the five 
Fdndavas, and their mother Knnid, reached the city of* 

Vdrandvata ; and very speedily their eyes were opened to a 
wicked plot which had been devised by Duryodhana and 
his friends. That jealous Chieftain, ever bent upon the 
de.struction of his kinsmen, had sent on a tnisty retainer, 
named Purochana, to prepare a handsome house in the city 
of Vdrandvata for the reception of tho sons of Pdndu ; and 
Purochana had been secretly commanded to fill the house 
with hemp and resin, and to plaster the walls with a mortar 
of grease and pitch ; so that some night, when the Pdndavas 
and their mother were fast asleep, the doors might be 
closely fastened on the outside, and the j^ouse set on fire, 
and all within it be consumed in the flames. Accordingly 
Purochana welcomed tho Pdndavas with every sign of re- Detail* of the 
joicing j and ho conducted them first to the College of holy SJallm rf th" • 
men, where they paid every respect and reverence to the nmivata. 
devotees, and received their blessings and good wishes in * 
return; and next he led them to the house prepared for 
their reception, and presented each of them with a collation 
and fruit, together with gold and jewels, silks and cloths, as 
is customary among the Bajas. Tudhishtbira was amazed Susj>ioioi)j| of 
at the splendour of tho habitation, but he began to smell '***'“*“*^ 
the mortar, and told his suspicions to his brother Bhima. 

After this a man came from Vidura, and repeated the verse 
which had been agreed upon, and said : — “ Vidura has sent 
me to dig an under-ground passage from your house, to 
deliver you from, it should it be set on fire.” So after mjich DiKKi»Rof»Mib. 
discouipe together, they secretly employed the mwa to dig 
a passage under-ground, by which they could escape out of 
the house, should the dwelling be set on fire and the doors 
bo locked on the outside. When the under-ground psAsage . 
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HisTOBT 07 was all complete^ BMma resolved that he would work upon 
PAti*u Piirochana, who was living in a house close by, all the mis- 
chief that Purochana was meditating against himself and 
Mt«8thepioti)r brethren. Now it so happened that one day Kunti invitad 

imruingthe „ , < « .1 .. i e l 3 

h ow ofPttro- all the poor people of the city, and gave them a feast; and 
faStoSwpSor guests was a Bhfl woman and her five sons, 

who, according to the practice of their tribe, drank a largo 
"quantity of strong liquor, and then lay down and slept 
heavily. That same night a violent wind arose, and BMma 
stole out through the passage, ahd strongly barricaded the 
house of Purochana, and set it on fire; and the flames 
speedily destroyed the building and reached the house of 
thePdndavas; and BMiha then conducted his mother and 
brethren through the passage under-ground, and hurried 
them away into the junglo. Next morning the people of 
the city saw that both houses wero destroyed by fire, and 
believed that all the inmates had perished; for they dis- 
covered the blackened remains of Purochana and his serv- 
ants, and also those of tho Bhil woman and her five sous, 
whom they took to be those of Kunti and tho Pandavas. 
The tidings soon reached tho city of Hastindpur, and tho 
rejoiced greatly at tho supposed death of their 
enemies the Pdndavas ; but Bhishma, Drona, and Dhrita- 

doatliof tho wnrA nvnn ilrifn 


llou^e of 11)0 
Vaiidavas 
catches firo.' 

Escipo of the 
Pindavaa and 
Kunti into the 
juiigio. 


P&ndavaa, 


Story of the visit It would bo presumptuous perhaps to state 

theP*nd»vaa . . , , , . i, ^ . , 

there is no foundation whatever 
for this story in tho original and authentic legend ; 
yet it bears such evident traces of being entirely 
composed in the later age of Brahmanical revival, 
that it is impossible to escape the inference. Tho 
Burning a »i»p. wholo storv tums upon burning the house of kins- 
whilst those kinsmen are asleep inside ; and 
this idea would be altogether * repugnant to tho 
sentiment of honour which undoubtedly prevailed 
amongst the ancient Kshatriyas, who regarded an 
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• * 

attack upon a sleeping enemy as a heinous crime.'^ history op 
But at the same time, this idea would be perfectly paiw «. 
familiar to the Brahmanical compilers of the Mahd 
*Bhdrata, who had only recently engaged in burning 
down the monasteries and temples of the Buddhists 
with all tho deadly hato of religious persecutors. 

Again, the subordinate details of the fiction refer, subo*ainat« 

• i 1 1 1 • to be aluo 

in every M^ay, to a later and more luxurious • 

The city of Vdrandvata is said to have been famous 
for gold and jewels. Tho College of holy men to 
which the Pdndavas were introduced on their arrival, 

Ls either Buddhist or Brahmanical ; and so, too, is 

the feast given by Kuntf to all tho poor of the city ; 

whilst the alleged magnificence of the house in which 

the Pdndavas were lodged, and tho presents of gold 

and jewels, silks and cloths, belong altogether to a 

late period of Hindd civilization. The story of tho 

Bhfl woman and her five sons who wore burnt 

alive in tho house, and originated the rumbur that 

the Pdndavas and their mother had perished in the 

flames, is also precisely one of those artificial turne 

in a narrative which betray the hand of the romancer 

or novelist. Altogether, it seems most probable 

that tho whole story is a later fiction, introduced for Stw witiXo 

the sole purpose of associating the Pdndavas with the ^**^***^ 

femous city of Vd.rand.vata.* 

Having made their escape from the city of Vd- 
randvata, the Pdndavas are said to have disguised ^Sn 4 i“a£mto 

Iho great Juii^te. 


^ Compare tbe story of tbe terrible revenge of Aswattb&ma, in tbc nigbt of 
the last day of tho groat war; where it will be Seen that Aewatth&mo, even whilst 
bent upon being revenged on the murderer of hie father, awoke hia sleeping enemy 


* An extraordinary well, or under-ground passage, still exists in the Fort at 

AUhhabhd, and is pointed out as the vciitable passage through which the Phn- 

davas made their way out of the burning house between thirty ahd forty centuries 
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HKTORt 01 themselves as Brdhmans, and to have proceeded 
p«T li. with all haste into the great jungle. Now if the 
l*&ndavas to he Pandavas may bo accepted as the representatives 
Aryan race, it would appear from the story* 
***• that they had advanced far away to the eastward 
of tho Aryan outpost at ITashndpur, and had almost 
reached the centre of the land of aborigines. This 
AisSninvaMOT ^i^^octiou was undo\ibtcdly the very one which was 
to eventually taken by tho Aryan invaders ; that is, 

they pushed their way from the Punjab towards tho 
south-east, along the fertile valleys of tho Ganges and 
Jumnd, until they arrived at tho junction of the two 
rivers at Alldhabdd. Probably, as already indicated, 
this migration occupied a vast period of unrecorded 
time, and the Arjmns may not have reached Alld- 
habdd until ages after the Kauravas and Pdndavas 
had fought their famous battle for tho little llaj at 
Hastindpur. But when the story of the war of the 
l^Iahd Biidrata had been converted into a national 
«ior;oftbegToat tradition, it seems not unlikely that the legends of 
tho later wars waged bj the Aryans against tho 
aborigines during their progress towards the south- 
east, would be tacked on to tiie original narrative. 
This process appears to have been carried out 
by the compilers of tho Mahd Bhdrata; and al- 
though, as will bo seen hereafter, the adventures 
of the Pdndavas in the jungle, and their encounters 
with Asuras and Rdkshasas, are all palpable fictions, 
still they are valuable as traces which have been left 
in the minds of tho people of tho primitive wars of 
the Aryans against the aborigines. 

Ancient van to The adventures of a band of warlike emiirrants 
seeking for new homes amongst an aboriginal 
of^etypoopto. population have been generally found amongst the 
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earliest events in the history of a people. Those hbtoet or 
wars, however, have rarely been recorded with truth- tIbt ii. 
ful simplicity by a prose annalist, but have generally 
Ihllen into the hands of bards, whose object was 
rather to gratify their audience than to instruct them 
in authentic history. Sometimes when the national 
legends have corresponded to the national religion, 
the narrative has assumed a historic form, as in the 
conquests of Joshua, and to some extent in the lives 
of Samson, of Gideon, and of Jephthah. But when B«niod«>uodby 

' - ■■ T/^- changMlntho 

the national reugion has undergone modifications, as »eiwion- 
in the case of Greece and I?ome, the legends have 
been remodelled by poets and dramatists, and con- 
veilied into reliffious myths. Still further, when converted mto 

. <1 • , miTsery stories 

the old religion Jias been driven out altogether, and 
a new and radically foreign religion like Christianity 
has token its place, the traditions of forgotten wars 
have been left in the hands of ballad singers and 
beldames, and consequently have been converted 
into barbarous nursery stories of giants and ogres. 

Tliis latter fate has certainly befallen the tradition^ 
of forgotten wars in Europe ; and a similar fate has 
befallen the Hindii traditions of the wars between 
the Aryans and aborigines. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the general simi- strikinKsimiiar. 
larity of circuoistances under which. Hindu and 
European traditions of primitive wars have been 
exaggerated and modified, has resulted in a striking 
similarity in the fictions themselves. They are cha- 
racterized by the same rude vigour of imagination ; 
and consequently present the same extravagant pic- 
tures of the horrible combined with a broad sense of w*wofBhtin* 

the repre- 

humour, which are precisely fitted to the tastes of an 
uncultivated people. In the Hindd fictions the ])***■ 
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HISTORY OF aborigines are described under the names of Asuras 
n. and Rdkshasas, as being giants and cannibals, and of 
"" course hideously repulsive ; whilst the Aryan settlers, 

of whom Bhima as the strongest man of the Fdndavas 
is pre-eminently the type, are represented as over- 
coming their enemy by strength of arm, and under 
circumstances of rough comicality not unlike thoso 
which sometimes appear in a Christmas pantomime, 
^p^rity of It need scarcely be added that such stories are ex- 
ceedingly populd^ with the Hindiis ; and indeed tho 
degree to which the alternations of mirth and wonder 
are excited, is scarcely conceivable excepting by 
those who can sympathize in the undoubting and 
childish credulity of the masses. 

To reject such stories as unfitted to the dignity 
of history would be to lose some valuable glimpses 
Historipvaiueof into the inner life of ancient nations. The narratives 

the nctions, as 

thSpSS'in”* niay be palpable fictions, but they are true to an 
element, of human nature ; that element which leads 

rather than as ^ 

WpSdIo tbe imagination to 

wWow eyrefer, ^ would be best rcooived in tho times 

in which they are related. Histories of every de- 
scription must bo especially fegarded from this point 
of view. The question of how far they represent 
the real facts of the period to which they refer is 
doubtless of jirimary importance, but it is nearly as 
important to consider how far they illustrate the 
ideas, the feelings, and the judgments of the age in 
which they were produced ; for histories in general 
represent far more truthfully the spirit of the period 
in which they are written than the facts of the 
infowst to be period to which they refer. Accordingly in relating 

divid^ hetwoen ^ 

tfennf ter tn stories of Bhima’s adventures with the Asuras, the 
wh^iugr ue attention should be divided between the mirthfrti and 


depict circumstances, not as they 
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marvellous incidents on the one hand, and the open- history op 
mouthed audiences on the other ; between the gro- 
tcsque and horrible scenes, and the alternate laughter 
and terror of the men, women, and children who are 
looking on. Nor must the narrator of the story be 
entirely forgotten ; for the sympathies which exist “ 

between the Hindu story-teller, and the events he is 
describing, and the people to whom ho is tell- 
ing his tale of wonder, would be almost incon- 
ceivable to the European who i^!Ky read a history 
aloud without action and without vivacity. Thus in 
the opening scene of the first fiction, where the giant . 

Bhima is carrying his mother and tlu’ce brothers 
through a dreadful forest haunted with wild beasts 
and Asuras, an enthusiastic narrator will represent 
Bbima by carrying two children on his back and one 
under each arm ; and will moreover imitate the roar- 
ing of lions and tigers, and indulge in hideous 
grimaces to indicate the cannibal projicnsities of the 
Asuras. With these preliminary observations, the 
attention may now bo directed to the stories thejn- 
sclves. The first fiction is as follows : — 

Now when tlio Pdndavas escaped from the burning house w Fii-tion. 
in the city of Vdrandvata, they proceeded in all haste to- cou™t?r with 
wards the southern jungle, which was inhabited by wild Asutb. 
boasts, and also by Rukshasas and Asuras,, who were eaters 
of men. And Kunti and all her sons, excepting BMma, 
wore very weary j but Bhiina was tall and strong, and he 
carried his mother and elder brother on his bock, and one of *”***• 
his younger brethren under each of his arms, whilst Arjuna 
followed close behind. Next morning they passed along 
the western bank of the river Ganges, and proceeded more 
and more towards the south, until they reached a voiy dark 
and dreadful forest; and all, excepting Bbima, wore so 
overpowered with sleep that they threw themselves beneath 
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a tree, and were soon in a profound slnmber, whilst Bhima 
stood by to guard thorn. It so happened that hard by was 
the abode of a terriblo Asura and man-eater, named Hidimba, 
who had yellow eyes and a horrible aspect, but who pos- 
sessed great strength; and he ‘had a sister, named Hidimbi, 
who was very tall and handsome. Now the cannibal 
Hidimba smelt human beings in the neighbourhood of his 
den, and he sent out his sister to bring them in j but when 
she saw the long arms and mighty form of Bhima, resplend- 
ent with royal vestments and rich jewels, she fell in love 
with him, and straightway proposed to carry him away into 
the jungle upon her back, and to leave the others for her bro- 
ther to devour. ' But Bhima refused to desert his mother and 
brethren in such extremity, and declared himself willing to 
fight the Asura. Whilst he was thus speaking, the monster 
came up furious with wrath at the delay of his sister, and 
engaged in battle with Bhima. First the Asura and Bhima 
fought with fists ; then they tore up trees and cudgelled 
each other ; and then, when all the trees had been tom up 
and broken to pieces, they attacked eadi other with vast 
stones. The Piindavas were awakened by the noise of the 
combat, and Aijuna came up to help his brother ; but at 
that moment Bhima seized the Asura by the waist, and 
whirled him round several times, and dashed out his brains 
against the ground ; and then holding his h^ad under one 
arm ho so belaboured him with his fist that he broke every 
bone in his body. 

Then the sister of the Asura set up a cry so terrible that 
the wild bea.sts of the jungle fled away from fear ; but after 
a while, when siie saw that Bhima was leaving tho place 
together with his mother and brethren, she ceased her cries 
and began to follow them. And Bhima desired her to 
return to the abiding-place of her brother ; but sho replied 
that as sho had chosen him for her husband, sho would 
never leave him, but henceforth be his faithful slave. She 
then threw herself at the feet of Kunti, and wept bitterly, 
and said : — " 0 lady, command your son to take mo as his 
wife, for I have known no man ; and if he refuse to t^e me 
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1 will kill myself, and my blood will be upon your head.^^ histoet op 
So Kuntl, believing that the strong Ajsura woman, experi- 
onced in the jungle, would greatly help them in their 
•pojoumings, desired Bhima to marry her: and Bhiiha took perSnSiby 

TT’j* v jij-1 • ‘a Vudhifchthuu. 

Hidimbi as his wite, and the mamage rites wore duly per- 

formed by his elder brother Y udhishthira . And Bhima took 

his newly married wife, and wont away to a beautiful spot on teSSi- 

a mountain, where the flowers were blooming and a crystal 

stream was flowing, and the trees were laden with fruits of 

the choicest description j and there Hidimbi brought him 

every day such prodigious quantities ofexcellent food that 

he rejoiced exceedingly. And in due coarse a son was bom 

to them as robust os his parents * and Bhima then returned 

with his wife to his mother and brethren, and presented his 

sturdy infant to the delighted Kunti. 

The foregoing fiction is chiefly remarkable for Bwiiwoftho 
the downright plainness of the points of interest. 

The gloomy forest, the wild beasts, the cannibals, ttSftate. 
the strong man carrying his mother and brethren, ** 
the terrible Asura and his handsome sistef, the tri- 
umph of Bhfma, the outspoken desire of the hand- 
some Asura to become the wife of the strung mas, 
the marriage,, the honeymoon, and the birth of a boy, 
all follow one another with a siftiplicity which is as 
charming as a story invented by a child. The death 
to which the Asura is subjected is especially worthy ShtaiawSroy 

P A* /• • i 1 . edtheAsunu 

01 notice, for it is not only niytliical xn itself, but is 
sufficient to indicate a myth. In the authentic 
tradition of the groat war it will be seen that Bhfma 
beheaded his enemy and drank his blood ; but in the 
myths he either whirls his enemy round and dashes 
out his brains, or rends him asunder, or kneads up 
his flesh, blood, and bones into an extraordinary 
ball. A modern critic might also object to the im- immoiMbiiitiei 
probability of Bhfma leaving his mother and brothers " 
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in the jungle during a lengthened honeymoon, which 
included the birth of a son. There is no necessity 
however for bringing forward further proofe that the 
whole story is fictitious. The fact that shortly qfter-' 
wards Bhfma marries again without any reference to 
liis Asura wife ; and that neither his Asura wife, nor 
his son by her, ever re-appear in the authentic tra- 
dition, will suffice to indicate that it is a later addi- 
tion to the main ^edition. As regards the date of 
its composition, it should probably bo referred to the 
Buddhist period, wheq caste distinctions were not 
generally recognized. The story of the marriage of 
Blifma with an Asura woman may have been ficti- 
tious, but still the fiction could only have found cur- 
rency at a time when the union of a Kshatriya to an 
Asura was not foreign to the national sentiment, and 
when caste ideas, such as at present exist, did not 
prevail. The second fiction may now bo related as 
follows:— 

Now when Bhima had retmuod to his mothor and 
brethren, the sage Vydsa suddenly appeared to thena, and 
advised them to dwell in the city of Bkachaki'd ; so they 
departed out of tho jungle, and took up their abode in that 
city, and dwelt there foi* a lopg time in tho house of a 
Brdhman. Bvery day the brothers wont out in the disguise 
of mendioant Brdhmans to collect food as alms, and whatever 
was given to (hem they brought home at night to their 
mother Kunti, who thereupon divided the whole into two 
equal portions, and gave one to the wolf-stomached Bhfma, 
whilst the vemaming half sufficed for all the others. One 
day the Pdndavas and their mother heard a great noise of 
weeping and wailing in the house in which they were dwell- 
ing, and Kuntf and her sons entered the apartments of 
the Brdhman, and found their host and his wife, together 
with their son and daughter, in an agony of grief. On 
inquiring the cause they were told that a great Asors Btqa, 
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named Yaka^ lived near the citj, and forced the Baja of HiSTOsr op 

that city to Bondjiim a groat quantity of provisions every 

day, as well os a man to accompany the provisions ; and that 

Vaka every day devoured the man as well as the provisions j ’ 

and that on that very day the family of the Brdhman was 

required to supply tho man. Then the Brdhman said that BWachakr*. 

he* would go himself and be devoured by tho Asura, but he 

wept very bitterly at the hardness of his destiny. Then the 

wife and daughter of the Brdhman, each in her turn, prayed 

that she might go in liis room, but ho would not suffer 

either, and they all three lifted up their voices and wept very *'“*• 

sure. Now the Brdhman had an infant son who could 

scarcely speak, and when the littl^lad saw that his parents 

wci'o very sorrowful, ho broke off a pointed blade of grass, 

and said with a prattling' voice : — “Weep not, my father, 

weep not, my mother, for with this spiko I will kill the man- 

eating Abura.’* At this sight Kunti bade the family dry 

their tears, for that one of her sons would go to the Asura; 

but tho Brdhman said : — “ You are Brahmans, and especially 

my guests ; and if I go my&elf 1 am obeying tho dictates 

of the Baja, but if 1 send one of you, I cause the* death of a 

Bitihman, and of one who is my guest, and I. do an act 

wliich is abhorred by tho gods.” Kunti answered : — “The 

Asura wiU have no power over my son Bhima, and I will 

send him to destroy tho cannibal.” And the Brdhman con- 

Bcutbd. Then Bhima obeyed the commands of his mother 

with great joy. He set out with tho oi’dainod quantity of Bhim’iaeno- 

provisions, consisting of a waggon-load of kichri, a fine 

buffalo, and a huge jar of ghee, and he wei^i on until he Skaw.'^**** * 

came to the banyan tree under which Yaka was accustomed 

to cat his meals. And a crowd of people followed him, for 

all were desirous of seeing the coming combat, but when 

they behold the banyan tree they fled away in groat terror. 

Bhima then proceeded to oat up all the victuals that were in 
the waggon, and to re-fill it with dirt ; and he then drank 
up all the ghee, and re-filled the jar with water of the vilest 
description. When he had finished, Yaka came forward ntaivdntmntt 
ravenous with hunger, with two large bloodshot eyes as big 
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aa saucers, ai\d a jaw gaping open like a cave; and Yaka 
uncovered the waggon and found that it contained nothing 
but dirt ; and he raised the jar, and the villainous liquor 
poured over his face and into his gaping mouth. Then h^ 
oye fell upon fihimn who was sitting on the ground with his 
back towards him, and in his rage ho struck Bhluia with all 
his might with both fists; but Bhiraa cared not for fhe 
blow, and arose up and laughed in his face. Then the 
Asura was in violent wrath, and he tore up a large tree by 
the roots, and rushed at Bhima to demolish him ; but the 
mighty Pdndava in like manner tore up a huge tree and 
stmek about him lustily ; and each ono tore up trees by the 
roots, and broke them td pieces against the other, until not 
a tree was loft ; and then they fought with their fists until 
the Asura was spent. After this* Bhima seized Yaka by the 
legs and rent him asunder ; and the Asura expired with a 
bellowing cry which seemed as if it would bring the heavens 
about their ears. All the other Asuras, the subjects of tho 
slain Chieftain, were then in a pp-eat terror, and camo for- 
ward with their hands clasped together as suppliants to the 
conqueror of their Baja. So Bhima bound them over by 
solemn oaths never more to eat the flesh of men, nor to 
injure them in any way. And ho dragged the slain monster 
Tby tho heels to tho gate of tho city^ and left it tliere ami 
entered the city by another way ; and he wont to tho house 
of his mother and brethren, and told them all that* had 
occurred. And when he had finished, Yudhishthira said 
that they must immediately Icavo the city, lest the people 
should disco'^sr who they were, and the news should reach 
the ears of the Kauravas that they were still alive ; and 
accordingly they all departed out of Ekachakrd, together 
with their mother Kunti. Meantime the people of the place 
found the dead body of the Asura, and shouted with joy ; 
but when they learnt that the brethren had left the city 
they were very sorrowful, as they were eager to show their 
gratitude to their deliverer. 

This extraordinary fiction is a striking roflex of 
the mind of tho Hindd. There is a horrible realism 
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in the description of Vaka, the cannibal, which is history op 

immediately succeeded by one of the most pathetic pIm li. 

scenes which ever presented itself to the iraagina- 

iion of the poet. The shrinking of the poor 

Brdhman from his impending fate, and the weeping 

apd groaning of the wife and daughter, might 

easily have been suggested to ordinary minds ; but 

the introduction of the little boy waving his spear of Masterly stroke 

grass in childish anger at the Asura is not only an thc'BrtS^m«»“s^ 

exquisite touch of nature, but an aifectiug illustra- 

tion of that warm affection for children, and deep uinsa fondness 

sympathy in all their thoughts and ways, which are 

the special characteristics of the Hindu. The 

transition from profound sorrow to the most intense 

dcliglit is another curious feature in the naiTativo. 

Wliilst the women and children in the Hindu 
audience have been shedding real tears, and even riS'ihjn^.jw^- 
weeping violently, in pity for the poor Brdhman and '"** * ' 
his wife and daugliter, they never fail tb laugh 
obstreperously at the preliminary proceedings of 
Bhima for exciting the ^vrath of the Asm'a, and 
to raise a perfect shout when the Asura discovers 
the tricks which have been played upon him, and is 
subsequently rent asunder by the mighty IMndava. 

The sequel of the story is not without historic Historical signi- 
signiticance with reference to the adxance of the story, as illus- 

^ , , tratiiiKihec*- 

Aryans through an aboriginal population. ^ 

and barbarous as the Kshatriya warriors may have StSS®?* 
been, the aboriginal peoples appear to have been of 
a still more brutal and savage character, living in 
caves in tlie jungle, and devouring human flesh ; 
and it is easy to conceive that when an Aryan Eaja 
had vanquished an Asura Chieftain, he would bind 
over the subjects of that Chieftain to abandon their 

VOL. I. 8 
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histoey of cannibal habits, and keep the peace towards their 
pakt li. more civilized neighbom's. The date of the story 
Bandhuiic chai may bo fixed, like that of the preceding fictions, in 
ratter of tuo Buddhism ; and the lives which the 

Pandavas are said to have led in the city of Eka- 
chakrdis precisely that of Buddhist priests carryiijg 
round the alms bowl. 

Distinction be- There is another point in connection with this 
mriSsafugT mythical narrative of the first exile of the Pdn- 
pbSfthejiilS^ie. davas, which must not be passed over in silence, 
namely, the distinction between the city and the 
jungle. The cities of Varantivata and Ekachakrd, 
the modem Alldhabild and Arrah, were each occu- 
pied by Brahmans, who may bo regarded as the later 
representatives of the Aryan population, whilst the 
jungle was evidently in the possession of the Asuras 
Bkaohakrt, or OT aborigines. Then, again, wlxiLst the Aryan out- 

Arrah, 20<) miles i 

Allahabad seems to have mamtamed an 
orAUihabad. asceuddncy over the aborigines, or at any rate was 
apparently secure from their attacks ; the city of 
Arrah, which was two hundred miles further to the 
eastward, was compelled to pay a daily tribute of 
provisions to the Raja of the Asuras. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MARRUGE OF THE PANDA VAS. 

After Bhfma’s battle with Vuka, the narrative history of 
again changes from fiction to rdklity ; and tlic reader it. 
is somewhat suddenly transplanted' from the region 
of fancy in eastern India, to the north-west country tiniltonuthwitfc 

, , • T tradition. 

of authentic tradition, of which llastiinipur may be 
regarded as the centre. The events which followed 
may therefore bo received as being more or less 
based upon actual fact. They refer to the marriage important story 
of the five Pdndavas to one wife, wfiio was tlfo daugh- SfOiift“paiX 

^ ^ ^ vas to Uraupiuli, 

ter of that Raja Drupada of PanchiUa, whom they 
had themselves reduced to submission at the instance 
of their tutor Drona. The whole story is so foreign 
to modern ideas, and at the same time so suggestive 
and significant, that it must be regarded as forming 
one of the most important traditions in the*Mahd 
Bhdrata. The narrative, however, has uvidergone so Eiiensivemodi- 
many modifications in order to bring it into con- t^Ktao^ 

« . .11 - 1 1 . .11 -I recsoncilo 

lonmty with later ideas, that it will be necessary 
hereafter to subject all its details to careful investi- 1?,^* 
gation, in order that the historical significance of 
the legend can be fully apprehended without doing 
an injustice to the moral sense of the modem 
Hindiis. 

The first anomaly which attracts the attention 
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HtsTOET OF in connection with this marriage, is the idea of poly- 
pabt ii. andry as an institution ; an idea which is certainly 
PoivMidry, an iuvolved in the marriage of five brothers to one wife. 

institution still jj'i* i* i* *j " i n • i 

gtiating in Thi- jBut this practicc, repulsivG as it is to all civilizea 
ideas, whether Hindii or European, is still the cus- 
tom amongst the Buddhists of Thibet; where the 
elder brother possesses the exclusive privilege of 
choosing a wife, who henceforth becomes the joint 
Three different wife of all the brothers of the family. The origin 
of this depraved institution has been ascribed to 
( 1 ) Diviaon of various causcs. It is said to have been adopted as 
families. a iTiGans for preventing any undue increase in. the 
members of the Family ; an object of some import- 
ance when the whole means of subsistence possessed 
by a family is drawn from a certain definite area of 
(2.) Absenteeism cultivated land. Again, it may have sprung up 

of sonm of the , , i ® i i ° .T 

*^“^ongst a pastoral people, where men are frequently 
tiotu. away from their homes for many months at a time, 

• cither to seek new pastures for their cattle, or to 
dispose of the cattle amongst the people of the plains ; 
'^and where, consequently,, these duties would be 
undertaken bv the brotlu’en in turns, so that whilst 
some were away with tlie cattle, others would re- 
main at home with the joint wife of the family. 
(8.) Scarcity of Amongst the ancient Kshatriyas, however, the prac- 

women amongst • /» .i mi 

tico may nave arisen irom another cause. They 
grants. -vyere essentially a martial and a conquering race, 
amongst whom the ties of domestic life are always 
less valued than amongst a more industrious and 
settled population. They had migrated at some 
primeval epoch from their cradle in Central Asia to 
seek new homes to the eastward of the Indus ; and 
under such circumstances they would naturally bring 
with them as few women as possible. But whilst 
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the sexual instinct will yield for a time to that more mstoby op 
imperious instinct which drives men to seek sub- 
sistence in a foreign soil, it will speedily find a 
Ratification even in the most revolting practices, 
unless controlled by the dictates of sentiment or 
reason.* 

Another institution in connection with the Pdnda- ® ^32” 'of 

vas, is the Swayamvara of Draupadi, the lady to whom 
they were united. The Swayamvara has already 
been noticecl, but a few additional explanations ap- 
pear to be necessary. Amoijgst a military class, 
where women are pre-eminently looked upon as pas- 
sive instruments of pleasure, and, consequently, as 
objects of value, they will be specially regarded as 
the prizes of skill or valour. In war, the wife or 
daughter of a vanquished enemy became the la^\'ful 
prize of the conqueror, and was compelled to wait 
upon him as her lord and master. In peace the 
daughter of a Kshatriya was permitted to choose a 
husband for herself amongst a crow'd of candidates 
for her hand; or was given as a prize to thafr 
warrior who proved most skilful in the use of the 
bow, and who, consequently, would bo the most 
powerful protector. Tlie difficulty of reconciling 

* The earlier Buddhist legends preserved iu the Mahawan^i present a curious 
insUnce of these illicit marriages. Four brothers retired into tffe junglo ^vith their 
five sisters, in order to make way for the succession of a younger son of their 
fother by a young and favourite wife. They settled near the hermitage of Kapila 
tho sago, dwelling in huts made of branches of trees, and subsisting on the 
produce of the chase. Ultimately, they appointed their eldest sister Priya to bo 
Queen mother, and then each one married one of his sisters not born of the same 
mother. In this manner they founded the city of Kapilapur. The eldest sister 
Priya ultimately retired on account of leprosy and married a Haja of Benares. 

See atiUf p. 69, note. 

This legend may he a Buddhist perversion of the more ancient Kshatriya tra- 
dition. It will he seen hereafter that the five Pkndavas married Dranpadi at tho 
city of Khmpilya. According, however, to the Matsya Purhna it was at the city 
of Kapila. 
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H16T0KT ov the institution of polyandry with that of the Sway- 
piai u. amvara, will be duly indicated in tho course of the 
D«jc|vofthetwo narrative. Both have long since passed into disuse. 
r%ttud?r»n'i As the Kshatriyas established themselves in tho 
**• land, the true instinct which leads a man to seek 

for a wife, who shall bo specially and entirely* his 
own, gradually asserted itself, or only yielded in a 
later age to that mistaken idea of pleasure which 
leads the mere sensualist to indulge in a change of 
partners. At the same time, tho fouds^and blood- 
shed which frequently accompanied or followed a 
Swayamvara, in consequence of tho jealous Avrath 
Avhich such assemblies were eminently calculated 
to excite, naturally led to tho decline of the in- 
stitution, and to tho introduction of the custom of 
contracting infant marriages by which such out- 
rages wore effectually avoided. 

With these preliminary explanations, the tradi- 
tion of tho Swayamvara of Draupadf may now bo 
related as folloAvs : — 

Tradition of the" Now when the Piindavas had deuarlcd out of the city of 
Swayamvara of 

Draupadi. Jijkacnakra, they journeyed to another city, whore they found 
every man discoursing upon the approaching Swayamvara of 
the beautiful Princess Draupadi, the only daughter of 
Drupada, the llaja of Panchdla. And all the people said 
that this damsel was the loveliest in all the world, and as 
radiant and gracofid as if she had but just descended from 
tho city of the gods ; and that all tho Rajas from the four 
quarters of the earth would bo present at the Swayamvara, 
and would seek to win so beautiful a damsel for a wife. 
Then the five Pdndavas were all deeply stricken by what 
they heard of Draupadi, and they all resolved to attend her 
B^i^Dha- Swayamvara; and they could not sleep all that night for 
thinking of the damsel. And when it was early morning they 
their mother Kunti at a house, under tho charge of a 
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Brahman whose name was Dhanmya, whom they liad en- histoby of 
gaged to bo their Purohita, or Tamily priest ; and they set 

oil’ with all speed for the city of Kdmpilya, which was the city 

^of the Raja Dnipada. And when they reached that city they piiya. ^ 
found a vast number of Rajas encamped, with a great host 
of troops and elephants, and multitudes of Brahmans, 

Ksliatriyas, travelling merchants, showmen, and spectators. 

And there was sot apart m’tliout the city a large plain en- The great plain, 
closed by barriers, in which the Rajas were to exhibit their 
skill in archery ; and around the plain were many glittering Pavilions for tuo 
pavilions f(#tbo lodging of the more distinguished guests, 
and also raised galleries from whence to behold the per- 
formances. And at one end of thb plain was a tall pole, and 
on the top of tliis pole was a golden fish, and below tho The goUicn 
gulden fish wa% a chakra ever whirling round : and the rule Ruieofihe 

^ ^ ^ Swayanivara. 

of the Swayanivara was, that whoever discharged an arrow 
through the chakra at the first shot,‘and struck the eye of 
the golden fish,, that man should be the husband of the 
daughter of Raja Dnipada. 

. After sixteen days of sports and feasting the morning of Morning of the 
the Swayamvara dawned upon the city of KdmpMya; and at 
tho rising of the sun, gorgeous flags wero wavjng in every pubHc rejoic- 
quarter, and tho city was awakened by tho sounding of 
trumpets and beating of drums. Then all the people of tfie 
city gathered together upon the plain, and assembled round 
the barriers ; and the well-armed soldiers of the Raja main- 
tained tho most perfect order, whilst dancers and showmen. Exhibitions of 

. ... ITT 1 *»^o'** 

lugglers and musicians, actors and athletes, wrestlers and 

^ ' musictans, iwt- 

swordsmen, delighted tho spectators by th^ir various per- 
formances. Presently the Rajas and Chieftains took their swordsiuen. 
appointed seats in the galleries; and there tho Pdndavas 
behold their bitter enemies, who thought them dead, the 
Raja Duryodhana, the ambitious Kama, and many Kaurava 
Chieftains. There also were the two great Princes of the cataiogiujorthe 
Yddava tribe, reigning at Dwdrakd, — tho amorous Krishna, 
and his elder brother, the wine-drinking Balardma. Proin 
the west came Jayadratha, Raja of Sindhu, and the two sons 
of the Raja of Gandhdra. From the east came Vatsaraja, . 
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HISTOKY OF Baja of Kosala, — Jar^sandha, Raja of MagadM, — and 
Vasudeva, Baja of Paundra.* From the south came Sisupdla, 

■ Baja of Chedi, — ^Virata, Raja of Virdta, — and Salya^ Raja of 
Madra. Besides these were a host of other Bajas^ too^ 
Pewtiiigofthe numerous to mention. And provisions of every sort wore 
served up to the guests in the galleries j whilst cup-bearers 
went round distributing and sprinkling rose water, sandal, 
odoriferous woods, and other sweet perfumes. 

Brauns con- After a wliile the moment arrived when tho young Prin- 
thwSLriS^' exhibit herself in all her loveliness to those who 

dyumuft. hoped to gain her for a bride j and tho beautifiri|||damsel was 
dressed in elegant aiTay, and adorned with radiant gems, 
and led into the arena, oarrying in her hand tho garland 
which she was to throw over the neck of that fortunate hero 
who might have the fortune to -win her to bo 4 iis wife. Then 
Vedic h3Tnii8. the different quires of Bnlhmans chaunted Vedic hymns to 
the glory and praise of tho gods, and filled the heavens 
and the earth with the music of their prayers. After this, 
and amidst a universal silence, the Prince Dhrishta-dyumna, 
Dhrishtvdyum. who was tho brother of Draupadi, stood by the side of his 

na proclaims the * 

Swayaiuvara^^'^ resplondejit sister, and proclaimed that whoever shot the 

an’ow through the chakra in the first attempt, and struck tho 
eye of tho golden fish, should have the Princess for his wife. 
Recites the The Prince then told into the cars of Draupadi the name and 

names and line- 

ags^is sister’s Imeago 01 evciy one of her suitors ; and he also told her m 
The garland, the hearing of all, that she must piace the garland round the 
neck of that man who struck the fish, and accept him for her 
husband from that day. Dhrishta-dyumna then tnmed to 
the Bajas and Chieftains, and said : — “ Hero stands this lady, 
my sister •, whoever feels confident in his skill and strength 
that he can hit tho mark in a single trial, let him arise and 
fulfil the conditions of the Swayamvara.” 

Beiuctwreof At these words the Bajas arose from their seats and ap- 
^menoethe proached the pole on which tho golden fish was fixed; and 
the chakra below it was ever taming round j and they viewed 
the strong and heavy bow from which the arrow was to be 
discharged. Now every man was jealous of the other, and 
yet for a long while no Chieftain would take up the bow, 
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lest he should fail to bond it^ and thus excite the laughter of 
the multitude. Presently a Eajat stopped before his fellows 
and tried to bend the bow^ but could not ; and another and 
^et another essayed in like manner to string the bow, but all 
wore alike unable so to do because of its great size and 
strength. Then many of tho Kajas made the attempt, and 
they strained themselves to the very uttermost, casting aside 
their robes and collars, and putting forth their whole 
strength, but not one amongst them could bend the bow. 
Then the ambitious Kama entered the lists, and, to the sur- 
prise and d^omfiture of all who were there, ho bent the 
bow and fitted the shaft to the string ; but whilst all were 
alarmed, the proud Draupadi waswesolved that no son of a 
charioteer should become her lord ; and she cried out with 
a loud voice : — “ I wed not with the base-born ! And 
Kama was abashed, for he know tho lowness of his birth ; but 
whilst bursting with rage and bitterness he walked out of 
tho area with a smile; and looking towards ^thc Sun, he 
said : — “ 0 Sun, bear witness thjtt I throw away the arrow, 
not because 1 cannot shoot through the chakra, and strike 
the eye of the golden fish, but because Draupadi rjould not 
accept mo for her husband even if I performed the feat.” 
Then Sisupilla, the Raja of Chedi, and Jarusandba, the 
famous Raja of Magadha, tried one after the other to bend 
thebow,J)ut they both failed; and all the other Chieftains, 
seeing that the feat was beyond tho strength of such mighty 
Rajas, dared not make tho vonturo lest they too should pro- 
voko the laughter and derision of the multitude. 

All this time the Pandavas had been staijding amongst 
the crowd disguised as Briihmans, but suddenly Aijnna 
advanced and lifted the bow ; and a cry of astonishment 
ran through the assembly at seeing a Brahman attempt to 
compete at a Swayamvara. Some there were who jeered at 
Aijuna, and said : — “ Shall a Brdhmon do this great thing 
which all the mighty Rajas have failed to do ? ” Others 
cried : — " Unless the Brdhman knew his own strength and 
skill he would not make the essay.” And all the real 
Brdhmous that were present wore fearful lest the attempt 
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should ofTend the Eajas, so that the Rajas should give them 
no gifts, and they entreated Arjuna to withdraw; but 
Arjuua was heedless alike of words of blame and words of 
encouragement, and ho offered up a mental prayer to hip 
tutor Drona, and then bent the bow and drew the cord, and 
fitting the an'ow to the string, he discharged it through the 
centre of the chakra, and struck the aye of the golden fish. 
Then a roar of acclamations arose from that vast assembly 
like the crash and roll of distant thunder, and the Brdhmaus 
waved their scarfs in the greatness of their delight, and the 
drums and trumpets filled the air with joyous^usic. And 
the beautiful Draupadl was filled with joy and wonder at 
the youth and grace of the hero who had struck the golden 
fish; and she came forward as she had been commanded by 
her brother, and threw the garland round the neck of 
Arjuna, and permitted him to lead her away according to 
the rule of the Swayamvara. 

But meanwhile the Rajas were lashing themselves into 
fury, and they cried out: — Could not a Raja win the 
dam sol, and are wo to bo humbled by a Brdhman ? Is 
Raja Drapada to invite us to the Swayamvara, and then to 
give his daughter to a Bruhman ? A Raja/s daughter must 
ever choose a Ksliatriya for her husband, and shall a 
Brdhman trespass upon our right ? The Brdhman^s life is 
sacred, but down with the guilty race of Djftipada!^^ 
With those cries they gathered round Raja Drapada with 
angrj’' countenances and naked swords, and threatened to 
burn the Princess upon a pile unless she choose a Ksliatriya 
for her husband. But the Pdndavas rushed to the rescue 
of Drupada, and performed prodigies of valour against the 
Ibijas, and a crowd of Brd,hmans prcvssed round to support 
them. At this moment Krishna, Prince of Dwarakd, saw- 
through the disguise of the five brothers, and in gentle 
words ho allayed the wrath of Iho angry Rajas, and gave his 
judgment that Draupadl had been fairly won; and the 
Rajas returned from the field in sullen anger, and the Piln- 
davas were permitted to depart with the beautiful Draupadl 
who had become the prize of Aquna. 
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At evening time the PAndavas arrived at the honse history, op 
where they had left their mother Jiunti, and they said to 
her : — '' 0 mother, wo have made a fine acquisition this 
^ day.” Then Kunti thought in her heart that her sons had 
brought homo much victual, and she said 60 and share 
it, you five brothers, amongst yourselves, and eat it.” To 
this Yudhishthira replied :■ — " 0 mother, what is this you 
have said ? Arjuua has this day gained a damsel at her 
Swayamvara.” ITien Aijuna took Di-aupadi by the hand, 
and led her forward, and laid her at the feet of his mother. 

And Kunt#8aid : — “ I have committed a grievous fault in Pparsthoeonw- 
saying, ‘ Go you five brothers and share it among you, and worS^** *’** 
eat it. ' ” She then turned to Yudhishthira and said ; — 

“ 0 my son, tho words have escaped my lips ; and now you 
must some way contrive that they may be verified, and at 
the same time that you yourselves msiy not be involved in 
crime.” Yndliislithira remained in deep reflection for two 
minutes, and then said to Ariuna ; — “ 0 brother, you have Conner?**'?'’ 
obtained this maiden : Como now and lot us many her to Arjuna. 
you according to tlic law.” Arjuna answered: — “ 0 
Yudhishthira, wo are all your servants, and this .dainscl is 
worthy of being espoused by you.” Yudhishthira replied : — 

“ Wo must act in conformity with the will of tho Almightyj posipon^ent 
and Raja Drupada has properly tho disposal of his own ofiroupaS!*** 
daughter, .and she shall bo the wife of him upon w'hom her 
fatlier shall please to bestow hor. ” At these Avords of their 
eldest brother, each one of the five brethren felt an equal 
desire to marry the damsel. 

Now when tho brethren had prepared tlio victuals for Dmuiuiaidutri. 
the evening meal, Kunti would not divide them amongst her yisioiwaisiipper 
sons as she had been accustomed to do, but desired her new Kuntu 
daughter-in-law to undertake tho duty, saying : — " 0 damsel, 
first set aside a portion for the poor, and then divide tho 
remainder into two, and give one half to Bliima, for ho has a 
groat appetite, and tho other half dmde equally among the 
four remaining brethren.” Draupadi then distiibutcd tho 
victuals as she was directed, reserving a sufiiciency for her- 
self and Kunti ; hut she could not forbear a smile as sho 
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II night and they all prepared for rest ; 

and Draupadi slept on a couch by the side of Kunti, and the 

five brothers lay at the feet of their mother, and after a long 
discourse upon what had befallen them at the Swayamvara, 
they slumbered until the dawn of morning. 

Himiiiation of All this time Eaia Drupada had been much troubled in 

llaja Drupadaat ^ ^ 

hUdauKhtCTbe- heart that his daughter should have been wonby aBrdhman, 

liny won by a ° ^ 

BrtUiman. whom HO 0110 kiiow ; and his son Dhrishta-dyumna had been 
equally anxious to loam what manner of men they were who 
had led away his sister from her Swayamvara. <|Lnd Dhrish- 
na ta-dyumna had kept his eyes upon the Pdndavas from the 

houwoftheW- moment that Draupadi had thrown the garland round the 
covSw?hat\h"ey Aijuna j and he had followed them all the way to 

arc Ksiiatriyas. home, and sccn his sister distribute the victuals at 

the evening meal, and heard the brothers discoursing about 
themselves and the Swayamvara. And Dhrishta-dyumna 
learnt, to his great surprise and joy, that the five brethren 
were not Bnihmans but Kshatriyas, and ho also thought in 
his heart that they belonged to the royal house of Hastind- 
pur, and«hb hastened back to the city of Kampilya to 
acquaint his.father with the glad tidings. And Raja Dru- 
pada rejoiced greatly, and early next morning he sent his 
SndA*i?^ro- pricst as envoy to the brethren to inquire who they 

th^^iidavaj*^ wero, and the priest went his v/ay and put the question to 
and invi^^ ’ the brethren. And Yudbishthira replied : — Present our 
prayers to the Raja, and say that he may set his mind at 
rest, for that his daughter has allied with a family that will 
neither straiten him nor disgrace him, and bid bim remember 
that no ono but a man of noble birth could have shot the 
eye of the golden fish at the Swayamvara.” Whilst Yu- 
dhishthira was yet speaking a second envoy arrived from 
Raja Drupada, saying : — " Perchance you have now become 
kinsmen of the Raja Drupada, and therefore he bids you 
honour his palace with your presence that he may ontertain 
you as his guests.” After him came a number of people 
with splendid chariots and horses, and besought tho brethren 
to ascend the chariots and return with them to the city of 
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Kdmpilya ; and Yudhishthira and his brethren proceeded in history of 
one chariot, whilst Kunti took charge of Draupadi and went 

with her in a chariot by themselves. 

^ Meantime all the people of the city came out to meet the STho rSflavas 
men who had carried away the daughter of their Baja at her 
Swayamvara. llaja Drupada came out in like manner with 
all his ministers and Chieftains, and when they saw the 
chariots of the Pdndavas approaching, they alighted as a 
mark of respect, and Yudhishthira and his brethren did the 
same, and they severally saluted each other, whilst Kunti 
and Draupadi joined the ladies of the palace. Raja Drupada 
was soon satisfied in mind by the manners and bearing of 
the five brethren that they wer« true Kshatriyas, and he 
ordered his servants to conduct them to the bath and to give 
them royal robes. After this a grand feast was prepared in 
the banqueting-room, and served up on dishes of'gold ; and 
there Bluma distinguished himself greatly by eating as much 
as all the rest of his brethren put together. 

When tho feast was over, Raja* Drupada bestowed The r&ndavas 

'i make known 

many guts upon tho brethren ; and he said to i udhish- uid 

tliira : — I know full well that you are illustrion^Rajas, but 

tell me, I pray you, what are your names and lineage.” 

Yudhishthira replied : — Wo are poor people, and if you 

deem us unworthy to ally with you, we entreat you to do hs 

it pleases you, for we seek not to constrain you.” Drupada 

then said : — “ 1 adjure you by tho Almighty God to tell me 

who you are ! ” So Yudhishthira told him, saying : — “ Wo 

are the sons of the Baja Pandu : I am Yudhishthira, aud he 

who won your daughter is Arjuna; and.^tho others are 

Bhima, Nakula, and Sahadeva, and the lady who brought 

your daughter here to-day is our mother Kunti. Then Raja jovof BajaDru- 

Drupada knew them all, and was filled with joy ; and they 

told him all that had happened to thorn from the day of their 

escape from the city of Vdrandvata; and the Raja ordered 

houses to be prepared for their reception, and entertained 

them many days. T«ahUhthi», 

After this Raja Drupada said to Yudhishthira: — " Is 
il your command, as the elder brother, that I give my 
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daughter in marriage to Arjuna ? And Yudhishthira 
replied : — We must ask counsel of the sage Vy^a in this 
matter.” Now on that day the sage Vyfisa had come to 
the city, and he was received by Baja Drupada with all 
honour and reverence, and seated upon a golden throne ; 
and all the princes and chieftains stood before him with 
clasped hands. Then the sage Yydsa bade each one to take 
his scat, and they began to take counsel together respect* 
ing the marriage of Draupadi. And Baja Drupada said : — 
" Aquua has won my daughter at her Swayamvara, and it is 
for the elder brother Yudhishthira to say what shall bo 
done.” Vydsa replied: — “I’ho destiny of Draupadi has 
already been declared b 3 ^ the gods ; Let her become the 
wife of all the brethren.^’ Dhiishta-dymuna then said : — 
“ It is not for me to speak in the presence of a great sago, 
but it seems to mo that according to the rule of the Sway- 
amvara, my sister Draupadi is already the wife of Aijuna, 
aud it is not permitted for the elder brother to interfere in 
her marriage.” Yudhishthira replied ; — " Your words may 
be true, but what Vyiisa has said is just, and ray conscience 
condemns it not : and moreover we hold our mother’s word 
to bo right and true, that wo should all share the prize that 
Aijuna had won.” The sage Vydsa then explained to 
Baja Drupada, that it was ordained by a divine mystery that 
his daughter Draupadi should bo married to the five 
brethren, and the Baja gave his consent. And Draupadi 
was arrayed in fine garments, and adorned with five jewels, 
and married first to th<5 elder brother Yudhishthira, and 
then to the others according to their respective ages ; and 
the Baja gave large gifts to his sons-in-law, and also to the 
Brdhmansj and Kunti blessed her daughter-in-law, and 
prayed that she might become the mother of many sons. 
Then the Pdndavaa were no longer afraid lest they should 
be discovered by the Kaui’avas, aud they dwelt for many 
days in much joy and tranquillity in the city of Kdmpilya. 

Meantime the Kanravas heard that the Pdndavas were 
alive and had married the daughter of Baja Drupada,, and 
they began to be afraid. And a Council was held in the Hall of 
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tlie palace, and all tlie elders spoke in favour of peace, whilst histoet op 
the young men wore clamorous for war. Then Bhlshma 
urged that the Raj should be divided between the Kauravas • 
and the Piindavas, and his counsel prevailed. And Vidura 
went forth to the city of Kdmpilya and brought back the Kctomofthe 
Piindavas to the city of Hastimlpur; and all the people of j^t^u^and 
the Raj rejoiced greatly at the return of the sons of Raja **** 

Pandu. 

The foregoing legend of the Swayamvara of Review of the 
Draupadf is perhaps one of the most valuable, as it 
certainly is one of the most remarkable, which have 
been preserved in the Mahd RJidrata. Tlic event to The man-iaffe or 
winch it refers belongs to the very earliest period of 
Ilindd history; and illustrates to a very suggestive 
degree the rude civilization which prevailed amongst 
the earliest Aryan settlers in India. In the narrative Tmiiition ob- 

-111 r by myth- 

already before the reader, a considerable amount of atwitions. 
mythical rubbish, respecting which there could not 
possibly be two opinions, has ah'cady been, eliminat- 
ed ; and now it remains to clear away with a more 
delicate hand those further details which still en- 
cumber the authentic tradition, but which could nol 
have been excluded from the text unthout impairing 
the significance of the legend as it appears in the 
Mahii Bhdrata. 

The event which fonns the germ of the later Probabiodeudb 

• 111 PI p Ti • • 1 of the real inci- 

narrative was probably of the following character, 

Panchdla was a little llaj at no great distance from 

the Raj of Bhdrata. The Raja of Panchdla had a ThcEi^»ori%n- 

marriageable daughter whom he determined to give at winch 

to the best archer who might compete for her hand. "gS; 

Accordingly ho gave a feast to a nuniber of young *”**®''' 

men from the neighbouring families, in some pleasant 

spot which was adorned for the occasion with gay 
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PiBTii. priests chaunted their mystic hymns to the gods; 
after which the damsel was duly presented to the 
assembly by her brother, and the young men were 
invited to try their skill with the bow. Here there 
Kudo merri. was u significant pause. No one liked to shoot first 
c^oii. lest he should be laughed at by the others ; for every 
man who missed the mark lost all chance of the 
damsel, and would thus become the natural butt of 
Simplicity of tho a rude and boisterous crowd. At length the young 
men took heart and bcffan to shoot ; and meantime 

amongst her i ^ i 

suitors. tjjQ damsel moved amongst them in a very simple 
fashion, carrying in her hand the garland of flowers 
which she was to throw round the neck of the suc- 
cessful bowman. Probably she knew most of the 
young men, and took not unnaturally an interest in 
Eiereuwtiio^ tlicir pei’formanccs. Nor was slie altogether a pas- 
wmMuitor^m spcctator ) for whilst womanly pride would lead 
the trial. acccpt the victor as her future husband, she 

evidently possessed the right of rejecting an objec- 
tionable suitor, a right which she exercised in the case 
of Kama. 

Self-possessed Here it may be remarked that the cool and self- 

demeanour of _ /*-rv v/ t •* 

possessed demeanour of Draupadi on this occasion 
andiy. jg precisely what might have been expected in a 
state of society where polyandry ^was a recognized 
institution, and where the woman was to a great 
extent the master. In Swayamvaras of a later date 
yaniTinM. the conduct of the damsel seems to have been more 
in accordance with the idea of one wife being mar- 
ried to one husband ; and pictures are presented of a 
timid maidefif moving modestly round a circle of 
young men, accompanied by a nurse or a father, to 
assist her in the delicate task of choosing a husband. 
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Tlie main incident in the story, and the one histoby op 
wliich may have served to perpetuate the memory pa»t iL 
of the Swayamvara, was not so much tlie fact that winning of the 
•Ariuna won the hand of Uraupadf by hitting: the 
mark, as the fact that the people all supposed him to 
be the son of a BrAhman. The disdain with which 


the ancient Kshatriyas regarded the mendicant 
Brdhinans, presents so extraordinary a contrast to 
the superstitious respect with which the modern 
Brdhman caste is universally regarded, as to neces- 
sitate an inquiry into its cause* Originally the father cause of tn* an- 

. . . A 1 ' clont disdaiiHn 

ot a tamily, or the Ulneltam of a tribe, apjiear to have 
acted as priest at the family or tribal sacrifices ; yjs.*''" 
just as Noah, Abraham, and Melchizedek oifered up 
sacrifices to Jehovah with their own hands. Under The priest ori. 

1 . , , . , , 1 RiuoUyahiralmR 

fSuch circuniistances, when priests were first engaged 
to act for the father or the Chieftain, it would bo in 
the capacity of hired servants; and a lengthened 
period would elapse before the mercenary priests 
could obtain such a sujierstitious hold upon the 
people, as to be considered of a higher grade than 
their royal masters. At the same time, it would seem 
that the Brdhmans had already formed themselv^cs 
into a separate community, who never practised the 
use of arms, and whose lives were alread)- considered 
as sacred by the Kshatriyas. ' 

The surprise of the multitude at seeing a Brah- (Soneraiooinuio- 

^ 1 /• eicitwl at 

man attempt to compete at a Swayamvara, the fears “ 

of the obsequious Bnlhmans lest the Kshatriyas 
should be offended at the presumption, of one of their 
order, the exultant delight of the BrAhmans when 
Arjuna struck the golden fish, and the violent wrath 
of the KLshatriyas at seeing themselves distanced by 
a mendicant priest who lived upon their bounty, are 
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incidents in the authentic tradition which can now 
be realized with ease. But the Kshatriyas had an- 
other cause for exasperation. They suspected that 
Raja Drupada had invited them for the express pur- 
pose of humiliating them in the eyes of the people ; 
and in this exasperated mood they threatened to slay 
the whole house of Drupada and to burn his daughter 
alive upon the funeral pile. The mythical inter- 
position of Krishna upon this occasion will bo con- 
sidered licreafter. For the present it Avill be sufficient 
to note the circunistaifces that followed, and inquire 
how far they bear out the view that polyandry was 
a recognized institution, and that the marriage of 
Draupadi was not such an exceptional case as the 
Bralnnanical compilers have induced the Hindils to 
believe. 

According to the law of the later Swayamvara, 
the man ivho gained the day became the husband of 
the damsel. According to the institution of poly- 
andry, the eldest brother married the damsel, who 
thereupon became the joint wife' of all the brethren. 
It will now bo observed that the remaining portion 
of the naiTative of the man i age of Draupadf is 
unintelligible, unless the theory bo accepted that 
polyandry was a recognized institution, and that all 
representations to the contrary are to be regarded as 
mythical interpolations of a later date. In the 
story of the Swayamvara only glimpses are to bo 
obtained of the authentic tradition; but in the 
narrative of events between the Swayamvara and 
the marriage, scenes are described so natural in their 
character, and so precisely in accord with the insti- 
tution of polyandry, that it is impossible to doubt 
the existence of the institution. 
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According to the tradition as it appears in the hmtoby op 
Mahii BhArata, tlio PAndavas conducted Draupadf to p1«t li, 
the house of their mother Kuutf, and told Kuntf Scene on the ar- 
{hat they had gained an acquisition ; upon which 
Kunti desired the brethren to share the acquisition of Kuntt 
amongst themselves. Hero an undue stress has been Brahmamoia 

^ , pcrverciion of the 

laid upon the words of Kuntf by the Brahmanical'*"'^®‘^‘^“’'**- 
compilers. Kunti is said to have been under the 
impression that her sons had brought home a large 
stock of provisions, and therefore commanded them pmofsof Bmii- 

T*! inter- 

to sliare the rood equally amongst them. It is also poImWoo- 
added that when she discovered that they had 
brought home a damsel, she repented of her words, 
as being opposed to religion and morality ; but that 
she could not recall her commands, because having 
once issued them her sons were bound to obey. 

Tills is palpably a Brahmanlcal interjiolation. The 
brethren were not accustomed to divide proyisions, 
for that duty was always performed by their mother. 

Moreover, they did not share the provisions, for one' 
half went to Bldma, and the remaining half sufficed* 
for all the others. Again, Kuntl could scarcely have 
spoken to her sons without seeing Draupadl also ; 
and, again, it is mere Bralnnanical Jesuitry to infer 
from the law that the commands of a mother arc al- 
ways to be obeyed, the childish fallacy tliat a mother 
cannot recall or modify her commands. It is, there- Natmiii int«r- 

o 11 1- . pretution that 

tore, safer to adopt the more natural interpretation, 
namely, that the Pdndavas took Draupadl home to ^n^than. 
their mother, and told her that Arjuna had v'on the 
damsel at her Swayamvara; and that Kuntf had 
then desired her sons to share the damsel amongst 
them as their joint wife, according to the institution 
of polyandry. 
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HISTORY or The sequel of this tradition entirely bears out 
Pam u. this interpretation. It can be reconciled with the 
Into... theory that the mamage of one wife to many bro- 
X' thers was an existing institution, but not with the 
tSauion.''’’* view w'hich the Brahmanical compilers have endea- 
voured to convey, namely, that such a marriage was 
so exceptional as to be a shock to the social souti- 
Acknowiedg; uients of tlio poriod. Arjunatook Draupadf by the 
S®tue haud uiid laid her at the feet of Kunti ; and then 

thor to choose . 

plainly indicated the right of the eldest brother to 
choose a wife for tjio family by declaring that 
Draupadi was worthy of being espoused by Yud- 
hislithira. It is also stated that every one of the 
brothers felt an equal desire to marry Draupadf; 
Mairiafi^c rites but remembering that her fatlicr Drupada had some 
HiKrurwia voice in the matter, they considered it advisable to 

Could be con- . 

suited,* delay tlic actual marriag(3 until the Ilaja could be 
Draiipiidl treat- consulted. Accordingly, Draupadl seems to have 
interval !i* A bccu ti’catcd duriiig the interval as a damsel who 
brooicll.**™ virtually betrothed to all the brothers, though 

Divides the vie- not actually married. Thus when the victuals were 

tuals at supper, i i* i i T>r / • t ^ 

prepared tor the evening meal, Kunti resigned her 
duty of dividing the food to her new daughter-in- 
law, according to the accustomed form ; and Drau- 
padf seems to have undertaken the duty with all the 
self-contidence of a lady who was henceforth to 
occupy the most important place in the household. 
She distributed the victuals to her husbands ex- 
pectant, and smiled as she gave so largo a proportion 
AirangcmentB to tho voracious Bhfma. When the evening meal 
was over, Draupadf retired with her mother-in-law, 
and slept by her side all night ; a natural arrange?, 
mont which precisely coincided wdth the extraor- 
dinary relations in which she stood tow'ards the 
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family. The careful delicacy of Hindu bards as history of 

■ 1ND1\ 

regards betrothed maidens is also exhibited in de- PABiii. 
scribing the next day. Yudhishthira and his bre- 
^liren proceeded to the city of KAmpilya in one 
chariot, whilst Kuntf and Draupadi were conveyed 
in*a chariot by themselves. The remainder of the 
story calls for no remark. The rights of Yudhishthira 
as tho eldest brother wore fully recognized by Raja 
Drupada ; and with tho exception of a few mythical 
objections, none of which were raised by Dmupadf, 
the narrative of the marriage «f one damsel to five 
brethren roaches a natural conclusion. 

The Rrahm.anical myths which have been intro- Mythical stories 
duced in tho lyialiil Rhiirata for tho purpose of ex- wuh vya-m in- 
plaining away the polj^andry may now bo very 
briefly indicated. When the Pandavas were on the Suons^ofSiB 
point of setting out for tho Swayamvara, the mythi- MythorthP’fo- 
cal VyAsa suddenly appeared to them, and told them 
a ridiculous story of a woman who prayed to tho ’*'‘*'**“^- 
great god S’va five times for a good husband; upon 
which tho god said that as she had prayed five times,* 
ho would give her five husbands in a future birth. 

VyAsa added that this woman had been born 
again as Draupadi, and that the five brethren were 
destined to many" her. Again, when Raja Drupada 
was conversing with Y^udhishthira about the mar- 
riage, Vydsa makes his appearance in a very abrupt 
manner ; and the mythical reception accorded to the 
sage, tho enthronement upon a golden seat with all 
the Chieftains standing round him with clasped hands 
in, token of reverence, furnishes a significant contrast 
to the mortification which Raja Drupada had ex- 
pressed in a previous portion of the more authentic^ 
tradition at seeing liis daughter Draupadi led away 
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HisTOBY OF by a Brdhman. On this occasion Vydsa again rc- 
pamii. peated tho divine story, and also related another 
Myth thnt the ntytli to tlio eftcct that the five Pandavas wore in 

ftvyt PltudavAM Ti ly • i“ i’Ti J 

were flveiiidraa. reality nvo Intlras, or nvo incarnations ot Indra, and 
consequently tho same as one man. Raja Drupada 
and the Pdndavas are of course represented as being 
perfectly satisfied with those absurd explanations. * 
Objection of One obioction, however, was raised against tho 
d^imSf Aijuna proposeo. maiTiagc, which is more worthy of notice. 

Dhrishta-dyumna is said to have urged that Arjuna 
fairly won Draupadi at her Swayamvara, and 
eldest brother. therefore Yudhishtliira had no right to interfere 
in tho matter. This objection was answered by 
Yudhishtliira himself, as it directly aifccted his rights 
as the eldest brother. Yudhishtliira appealed to his 
mythical birth as being an incarnation of Dliamia, 
or virtue;* and declared that if the proposed marriage 
had been- repugnant to religion it would have boon 
signitonc^of equally repugnant to his own conscience. This 
strained defence made by Yudhishtliira, although 
• palpably mythical, seems to indicate that there was 

some force in the objection, and that there was some 
* 

2 Tlie myths indicated in the text occupy it very considerahlo space in the 
Mahh Bhhrata, hut they are so wild and unmeaning, so palpably the depraved 
products of diseased imagination, that it would be worse than useloaa to reproduce 
them at length. .Draupudi is said to have been an incarnation of the goditess 
Lahshmi, the wife of Vishnu ; and she and her brother Dhrishta-dyumna wero 
not bom in the natural way, but were produced from a sacrihcial lire kindled for 
the purpose by a holy Rishi. * As for the myth of the five Pandavas being five 
Indras, it is simply trash. It is based upon the legend already referred to in tho 
foot-note at page 70, which gives a divine origin to tho Pandavas, and especially 
states that Indra was the father of Arjuna. By some untranslatable process a 
portion of Indra's energy becomes transfused into the fathers of the ether four 
Phndavas, and thus all the five Phudaviis are declared to ho his incarnations. Tlio 
myth, however, is not only absurd in itself, but fails of its intended object ; for 
whether the Phndavas were the sons of Indra, or the sons of different gods, tho 
fact still remains that three of the brothers wero bom of one mother, and two of 

<Pthera of another mother, and that all of them wore married to one wife. 

3 See ante, p. 126. 
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opposition between the institution of polyandry and ihstoby op 
that of the Swayamvara. The question is certainly pabt n. 
one of difficulty, for it is by no moans im possible Queslioii of wliv 

1 /T w*®** the Sway- 

Hhat the institution of the Swayamvara was of a more 
modern origin than the institution of polyandry, and 
that the narrative of the Swayamvara might have 
been introduced at a later period to cover the 
polyandry. The question, however, is not an im- 
portant one, and may bo left in the uncertainty from 
which it cannot be cleared. 

Two remaining points in^tho tradition, as it ap- 
pears in the Mahd Bhdrata, are also deserving of 
notice. A catalogue of all the Rajas present at the 
Swayamvara has been j)rcserved, but it is so palpably 
the product of a later age that it is useless for pur- 
poses of criticism. Sovereigns from the .remotest 
quarters of India are said to have attended this little 
domestic festival ; until it would seem as if the names 
of the ancestral heroes of every Raja throughout the 
Indian continent, real and mythical, had been in- 
serted in the list of suitors by the Brdhmanical com- 
pilers. The 'task of interpolation was indeed easy, 
whilst every reigning Chieftain would bo highly 
gratified at finding that his ancestor was associated 
with the heroes of the Malid. Bhdrata, and had been 
a candidate for the hand of the heroine (>f the national 
Epic. 

The interference of Krishna seems to be another 
myth, which is connected with the later worship of ***■ 
that hero. One object of the Bralnnanical com- 
pilers was to promulgate the worship of Krishna as 
an incarnation of Vishnu. Accordingly the rude 
and amorous warrior of the Yddava tribe is fre- 
quently introduced in tho Mahd Blidrata as a 
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HISTORY OP mediator in times of feud, and a consoler in times 
Pam li. of affliction. Of course it is not altogether impos- 
sible for Krishna to have been present at the Sway- 
amvara, or for him to have interposed to allay the' 
wrath of the disappointed Kshatriyas ; but the dis- 
tance from DwdralcA to the scene of the tradition-, 
and the rude character of Krishna as displayed in 
the earlier traditions, militate very strongly against 
the truth of the legend. 

No further allu- The narrative of the Swayamvara of Draupadf 
wptionridia. having boon brought ^o a legitimate conclusion by 
her marriage, no further allusion is made to the 
signifleanoeof exceptional nature of the union. Henceforth the 
g romot inKtoo^ sigiiificanco of the alliance wholly tunis upon the 
happy effects which it produced upon the fortunes 
of the Pdndavas. Indeed, there are indications in 
the Ifahd Blulrata that the marriage was a planned 
thing. Raja Drupada must have been equally as 
desirous of the a.s.sistance of the Pdndavas in re- 
venging himself upon Drona, as the Pandavas had 
been desirous of an alliance with. Drupada to enable 
them to recover possession of the Raj.' It is accord- 
ingly said that Drupada purposely selected the huge 
bow with which the feat of shooting the golden fish 
was performed, in the hope that he might thus gain 
Aijuna for A son-in-law, inasmuch as no one but 
Arjuna would be strong enough to string the bow. 
But the question is scarcely worth the trouble of 
Ai«rmofthe Weighing probabilities. It will bo sufficient to say 
alliance. that the Kauravas were much alarmed at the 
alliance ; and that the Mahdraja sunamoned a Council 
to consider what steps should be taken to meet the 
crisis which had occurred. 

The ancient Councils of the Kshatriyas present a 
strange interest, inasmuch as they formed the germ 
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from ■which the European Parliament of the Middle history of 
Ages undoubtedly sprang, and they still linger in paui ri. 
Ilindii capitals under the name of Durbars. Un- primitive oiia- 
ibrtunatel'V', the speeches wliich have been preserved SS!tc^cn“f 

• 1 1 *11 ji tbe K^hatriyas. 

in the Maha Bharata are rarely cliaracterized by the inferiority of 
fire and dignity which is breathed from the lips of 
Homeric heroes ; and are wholly wanting in that 
vigorous thought which finds expression in the 
orations which appear in Thucydides. Indeed, 
they have passed through a very different crucible, 
and are little better than cjiildish conversations, 
not unfroquontly Icngtlioned out with Brahmanical 
details. But still the scene which transpired in the 
rude entrance Hall of the palace at llastinapur is sconeiiithe 
very suggestive. All the Chieftains of the royal Uastumpuv. 
house arc said to have assemlded on the occasion 
adorned with garlands. There were the grave 
elders desirous of peace, and the turbulent youths 
who were clamorous for war ; whilst the w5ak and 
indulgent Maharaja sat in their midst, las viewless 
orbs hopelessly turned uiion the assembly. Bhishmar, Bhishtna pro- 

i-i*^i«ii 1 1*^ IT poses a di vision 

the patriarch ot the house, at length proposed thaty^^j^i^^. 
the Piiudavas should bo invited to return to Has- 
tinApur, and that the llaj should then be divided 
between the sons of DhritarAshtra and the sons of 
Pandu. This counsel is said to have prevailed. 

Vidura was sent to bring the PAndavas and their 
wife to HastinApur; and Raja Drupada, in behalf of 
his sons-in-law', was induced to agree to the terms 
of reconciliation. Accordingly, the PAndavas set Rotumoftiw 

, . - - , PtodavBs to 

out tor Hastinapur accorapanied by tlieir mother 
and joint wife ; and all the people of the Raj 
rejoiced greatly at the return of the sons of Raja 
Pandu, and went out in great multitudes to wel- 
foino them back to the house of their fathers. 



CHAPTER V. 


REIGN or THE PANDA VAS IN KlIANDAVA-PRASTHA. 

BISTORT OP The division of the Eaj of Bharata indicates an 
vlxt li. impoi'tant event in the liistory of the Aryan invasion 
Tnie nature of of India. It was not so much a dn ision of territory, 

the divUion of pipm i 

.uviSofterei. ^ division tho family, and ];erchaneo to some 
S’uof the" extent a division of the people ; one branch romain- 
famiiy. Hastindpur, whilst the other went out to 

wrest a new country from the aborigines, and clear 
and cultivate tho lands. It has already been seen 
that the Raj of Ilastinapur was in reality nothing 
more than a certain area of cultivated lands and 
pastures, which I'urnished subsistence for a baud 
of Aryan settlers under the rule of the Mahdraja. 
It will now bo soon that liie so-called division was a 
migration ; that tlu, Pdndavas, accompanied perhaps 
by servants or retainers, departed out of the country 
on the banks of the Ganges, and proceeded to a 
country on the banks of tho Jumnd, whore they 
cleared the’ jungle, and established a Raj of their 
otra. Before proceeding farther, how'over, it will 
be necessary to reproduce the legend of the migra- 
tion. 

imditlonof the After many days Mahdraja Dhritanishta sent for Yud- 
hishthira and his brethren, and said to them in tho presenco 
K^^vi-pns- of fihishma: — "It is most proper for you to go to tho 
country of Khdndava-prastha, and I will make over to you 
< the half of the Raj.” And Bhishma said " The Mahdraja 
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has spokon well; so go now and dwell in tho pountry of HISTOBTOF 

Khdndava-prastha, and take charge of your share of the 

Raj/^ So the Paudavas took their leave of tho Mahdraja, 

«,nd of BMshraa, and of Drona, and of all their kinsmen, and 

proceeded toward tho south until they camo to the country 

of Khdndava-prastha on tho hanks of tho river Jumna; and p^miavjw found 

tlicre they huilt a fort, and collected such a number of jj^thaontuo 

inhabitants that tho city resembled the city of Indra, and the 

city was named Indra-prastha. And tho Raj of Yudhish- 

thiraand his brethren became famous throurfiout tho world, Thoir famous 
•Tin -IT I 1 n 1 1 administration. 

for they punished all evil-doers, and subdued all the robbers 
round about them, and any one who suffori'd wrong went to 
thorn for succour, like children going to a father. 

The first dilBculty tliut occurs in the foroffoinu’ oriirin ortho 
tradition is the contusion whicli exists between tho 
division of the Raj and tho migration of the Panda- "in 
vas. This confusion probably originated in the ap- 
plieatitm of the name of Bharata, not to any par- 
ticular Aiyan settlement, hut to tho aggregate of 
sot tlomcnts, and probably to an indefinite' tract of 
unknown and unsubdued country beyond ; and thus 
it was that tho term BliArata-varsha became gradu- 
ally applied to the whole of India. Under such cir- 
cunistancos the Mahdraja might have made over to 
Pandavas tho forest of Khdudava, as a portion 
of tho assumed empire of Bhdrata; hut after the 
Pdndavaa had once cleared the land, a»d established 
themselves in tho country, tho new liaj would be 
emphatically their own. 

A second difficulty in the tradition arises from 
an omission which is not witliout significance. The 
Pdndavas had evidently migrated into a new^”^^®" 
country, and yet nothing whatever is said about 
the clearing of the jungle. Now it is difficult to 
conceivo that such an important event should have 
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HISTORY OF found no place in the original tradition ; and yet if 
Fast ii. it had been preserved in its integrity by the later 
compilers, it would have undoubtedly militated 
against two deeply-rooted ideas, iianiely, that the 
Raj of Bhflrata extended over the whole of India, 
and that the Kshatriyas were warriors who never 
Momorj'oftho stoopod to the Cultivation of tlic soil. Inalatorpor- 
w^^"inau,ter tion of thc story, however, a myth has been pre- 
served, which is entitled, “ The Burning of the 
Forest of Khandava;” and notwithstanding the 
wild and absurd details of thc story, it sufficiently 
indicates the true character of the Aryan invasion, 
and the occupations of thc early Kshatriya settlors.’ 
The essential portions of the myth may now be re- 
lated as follows : — 


Myth of th<5 
of the 
forest of KltAti- 
dava. 

Aijtnita and 
Krishna hunt in 
the forest. 


Mythical np- 
poaranco of the 
fToii Agiii (fire), 
who de.sire8 to 
devour the fo- 
rest. 


Now it came to pass lliat Krishna paid a visit to tlio 
Pdndavas at Tndra-praslha, and Arjuna invited him to go out 
hunting in the great forest of Khandava. So everything 
■was made ready, and Arjuna went out with Krishna to Inmt 
in the great forest ; and when they came to a pleasant spot 
tl^ey sat down and drank wine, whilst the musicians played 
before them, and the singers and story-tellers amused them 
with songs and stories. At length on a certain day a 
Braliman came to Krishna and Arjuna; and ho was very 
largo and fat, and liis colour was yellow, and his form was 
frightful to behold ; but when Krishna and Arjuna saw the 
Bnlhrnan they received him with gi’oat respect, and seated 
him beside themselves. The Brahman then said : — I am 
Agni (fire), and a great Rishihas offered sacrifice and poured 
oil upon the altar for the space of twelve years, so that my 
strength is gone and my colour has become yellow from 
drinking up the oil: 1 therefore desired to consume the 
great forest of Khdndava, so that my strength and colour 


' The myth of “ The Burning of the Forest of Klihndava ” is not related in 
the l^Iahh Bh&rata, until after the mythical exile of Arjuna, which will appear 
hereafter. 
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might return again to me ; but whenever I began to devour history op 
the forest, Indra poured down abundance of rain and . 

quenched the fire, for ho is desirous of preserving the great 

tserpents who are dwelling in that jungle : I therefore 
beseech you, 0 Krishna and Arjiina, to protect me against serpenis. 
liidra/' At these words Arjiina agreed to make war against 
Ihdra, if Agni would provide him with celestial weapons; 
and Agni then gave Arjuna the bow which is called Gandiva, 
together witli two quivers, and a chariot having the monkey 
god for its standard. Then Arjuna and Krishna fought Arjuna and 
Indra, and Agni devoured the forest of Khdndava ; and all ^ainlunSra, 
the serpents were devoured likewise, excepting their llaja vours the forest. 
Takshaka, who escajied from the burning. 

The meaning of tills myth, as far as it bears intmuvtation 
upon the clearing of the forest, will now be obvious. 

A Scythic tribe of Nj'igas were located in the jungle 
of Kbdndava, and naturally objected to the confla- 
gration, which was, however, ultimately carried out. 

Tho actual burning of tho forest, and war against 
the Scythic Nugas, seem to have been fdmous in 
Kshatriya tradition ; and hence the gods* and lirdh- 
mans, and especially Krishna, were associated with 
it. There is also a religious meaning in the myth 
which will bo discussed hereafter. 

The migration of a branch of Kshatriya settlers Prosres. of two 
from the banks of the Ganges to the banks of the 
JumnA is also interesting from another point 
view. It seems to indicate that whilst one band ofiJon«tl^««ey 
Aryan colonists moved towards tho south-east along 
the valley of tho Ganges, another band moved in 
the same direction along the valley of tho JumnA. 

Again, tho site of Indra-prastha is far more distinctly Remins ofiho 

w /A V ancient city of 

indicated than the site of HastinApur. The, pilgrim 
who wends his way from the modem city of Delhi 
to pay a visit to the strange relics of the ancient 
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H1BT0B.T o» world which surround the mysterious Kiltub, will 
find on either side of his road a number of desolate 
■ heaps, the debris of thousands of years, the remains 
of successive capitals which date back to the very 
dawn of history ; and local tradition still points to 
these sepulchres of departed ages as the solo remains 
of the Raj of the sons of Pdndu, and their once fa- 
mous city of Indra-prastha.* 

The next point in the tradition which calls for 
observation, is the strange domestic life which ac- 
coriipanied the institution of polyandry. The tra- 
dition needs no introduction, but may be briefly re- 
lated here : — 


Legeudofthe 
Uve houses of the 
l^davas. 


Matrimonial 

la^r. 


AlleKodbniadt 
of the law by 
ArjUDiL 


Now as the five Paiidavas wore husbands of one wife, 
each of the brethren had a house and garden of his own, and 
Draupadi dwelt with each of them in turn for two days at a 
time; and it was a law amongst them, that if a brother 
entered the house of another brother, whilst Draupadi was 
dwelling there, he should depart out of the city and go into 
exile for twelve years. Now it so happened tliat all tho 
weapons belonging to the brethren were kept in the house 
of Yudliishthira; and it came to pass that one night whilst 
Draupadi was dwelling with Yudliishthira, a Brahman came 
with a loud outcry to tho gate of Arjuna, and prayed for 
vengeance against a band of robbers who had carried away 
his cows. And the Brdhman was very clamorous, and Aijuna 
himself was veF/ desirous to pursue tho robbers. So Aijuna 
entered the house of Yudhishthira, and girded on his own 
coat of mail, and tied on his sword and buckler, and took his 
bow and arrows in his hand; and he overtook the robbers 
and slew some of them, and tho remainder fled and left the 


^ Tho whole of this neighbourhood is rich in histone acssociation ; and tho 
jouniey from Delhi to the Katub^ and from the Ktitub to Toglukahad, is perhaps 
one of tho most interesting in India. At Toglnkabad is the first groat outpost of 
the Mussulman Afghans. The Kdtub is a pillar of Idiam victory erected amidst 
the remains of what was once a famous Buddhist city. Modom^Ddhi, again, was 
the great metropolis of the Mogul emperors, 
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cattle behind them. And Ai^'una brought away the cattle ribtobt op 

and delivered them up to the Brdhman ; and in the morning 

he went to Yudhishthira and told him all that ho had done : rri — 

- - _ , , * * ArjuDA accepts 

and he requested permission to take his leave and go into tweivej!^^ 
exile for twelve years according to the rule. And Yudhish- ***• 
thira was much troubled, and said : — “ You have done no Jesuitical re- 
harm, Arjuna, for I am your elder bi’other, and the same to YuShtahthSt^ 
you as a father : If indeed I had entered your house when 
Draupadl was there, then I should have been bound to go 
out of tho city for twelve years j but when you entered my 
house, it was to you as the dwelling of your lather ; and I 
pray you therefore to think no more of the matter.’* But 
Aijuna replied : — " When wo pledged ourselves by oath to 
this rule, nothing was said .about the house of the elder 
brother being as tho house of a father, and I am bound to 
depart out of the city.” And Ai-juna took his leave of his Aijuna goes into 
mother and brethren, and of his wife Draupadi, and sot his 
face towards tho jungle. 

The question of how far the matrimonial law D“>>ious»uthen. 
above indicated is historically true, can seaycely be '*»• 
discussed with minuteness by the modern historian. 

There is, however, sufficient evidence to excite tho 
suspicion that it is purely mythical, and that it has 
been introduced for the sole purpose of toning down 
the more offensive features of the marriage. It is 
said to have originated with a famous Brdhman 
sago named NArada, who abruptly introduced him- 
self to the five brethren for the purpose of laying 
down the rule.® The point, however, which is really 
deserving of notice, is the obligation whichr- each of 
the brothers imposed upon himself, of going into 

* The atoijr of the intomntion of N^irada is amusing enough^ but scarcely 

tltted for European: eyes. He is said to have been received with every mark of 
honour and reverence, by Draupadi as well as by her husbands ; but the sage had 
the delicacy to signal to Draupadi to leave the room, whilst he discussed with her 

husbands tbo propriety of their accepting the arrangement which he proposed. 
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HisTOEY OF exile for twelve years in the event of any breach of 
the rule. Abundant evidence can be furnished that 
Proofi* that the! the exile is a myth. It is improbable that all the 
u a myth. weapoiis should have been kept in the house of 
Yudhishthira whilst the matrimonial law was in 
force. It is improbable that Arjuna should have 
gone out singlc-lianded against a band of robbers. 
The sophistry which Yudliishthira employs to per- 
suade his brother to ignore the law is foreign to the 
character of the speaker, and is probably the inter- 
polation of some Jesuitical Brahman. The period of 
twelve years is an obvious exaggeration. Moreover, 
it will presently be seen that the whole narrative of 
Arjuna’s exile is crowded with details which are 
either supernatural, or Bralnnanical, or an outrage 
upon geographical knowledge. The reason for the 
myth is, however, sufficiently obvious. Since Na- 
rada the sage is said to have laid down the rule, it 
became “necessary to show that the rule was faith- 
fully obsofved, and this observance could only be 
kidicatcd by an alleged broach of the rule. 

Arjnna’s exiln; The narrative of the adventures of Arjuna during 

liis twelve years of exile is evidently the work of 
pii)rrfm)«e» to ono of tlio later Bralnnanical “arrangers.” It con- 

sacred Brah- i i *1 

“^^p'^ySists of pilgrimages to the most holy Brahmaiucal 
amwdofBrih- localities, aocompanicd by a crowd ol^Brahmanical 
sagos, who are palpably supernumeraries. It also 
Amours in the includes throe different amours in the throe most re- 

remotest ouar* -r t t x 

tei« of India, mote quarters of India, namely, Hurd war, in the 
extreme north; Munnipiir, in the extreme east be- 
yond the Bengal frontier; and Dwdrakd, in the 
extreme west, at the furthest end of the peninsula of 
Guzerat. Moreover, whilst the Brahmanical com- 
pilers have industriously filled up tho time as regards 
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Arjana, they have neglected to record a single feet hwtobt op 
as regards his wife and four brethren ; and the state rxm n. 
of affairs at the end of the twelve long years is pre- 
wisely the same as at the commencement of the exile* 

This mythical character will be rendered still more 
evident by a brief relation of the adventures which 
are said to have befallen Arjuna during his absence 
from Indra-prastha. For the convenience of com- 
ment the narrative of the exile may be divided into 
two portions; the first comprising the adventures 
prior to Aquna’s visit to Krishna, and the second 
embracing the legend of Aijuna’s marriage to Krish- 
na’s sister. The first portion of the legend is as 
follows : — 

Now many Brdhmans went with Arjana, and lie made i«wnd of auJu- 

. 'll -1 I 1 1 n t -rx -I iia *8 atlventures 

pilgrimages to all the holy places, and ho went to Hurdwar during hi» exile, 
on the river Ganges, and hathed there ; and a damsel named Amcair with 
Uldpi, tlie danglitor of Viisuki, the Raja of tho Nagas, was 
likewise bathing there, and she saw Arjuna and besought 
him to espouse her, and ho abode with her many days. 

After this Arjuna wont into the countries of tho s'outh, and 
proceeded to the Mahendra mountain, and received many 
praises from Pai’asu Ruma, who dwelt there ; and Parasu visit to pmsu 
R ama gavef Ai’juna many powerful weapons, and taught him 
many wondrous things in tho use of arms.* 

And Ai'juna passed through many cities and peoples, 
until he came t^ hc city of Manipura, and there tho daugh- Marries the 
tor of the Baja, whose name was Chitrangada, chanced to BajftofMani- . 
see him, and desired him for her husband. So she con* 
tiived that ho should see her, for she was exceedingly 
beautiful ; and when Arjuna saw Chitrdngada he loved her 
likewise, and made himself known to the Raja of Manipura, 

^ Mahendra ia the chain of liille that extends along the eastern or Coromandel 
coast of India from Oiisaa and tho Northern Circars to Goiidwana ; pa^-t of this 
chain near Ganjam is still called Mahindra Malei, or the hills of Mahiudra. (See 
'Wilson's mi 0 to Vishnu PnrSma, p. 174.) Parasu R&ma was peculiarly a hero of 
the Drhbmans, and tho myths respecting him will be found in another plaoe« 

VOL. 1. 10 
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Prooeedflto 
Pmbh&sa^ near 
Dw&rakik 


HI8TOBT ot and demanded his daughter in marriage. The Baja.tefdicd ; 

— ** Chitrangada is my only child, and the great god'Siya has 

^ — ordained that neither I, nor the Eajas of Manipura who were 

before mo, nor those who will come after me, shall have 
more than one child, be it a lad or a damsel : If therefore f 
give you my daughter in marriage, you must give to me any 
son that she may bear to you, that he may succeed in the 
Raj.’' So Arjuna pledged his word to the Raja and married 
Chitrdugada, and she gave birth to a son who Was* named 
Babhru-vahana ; and Aijuna dwelt at Manipura for three 
years. ’ 

Prooeedsto After this Arjuna took leave of his wife and son and de- 
K^ i^ near q( Manipura, &nd travelled through many regions 

until he came to tho holy place named Frabhdsa, which is 
nigh nnto Dwdrakd, where he met Krishna, and the other 
Chieftains of the Yddava tribe, who were reigning there. 

Review of the The foregoing legend of the exile of Aijuna 
comprises a few significant incidents, which demand 
Conversion of Special Consideration. Tho intimation that ho was 
accompatied by many Brdhmans, and that he made 
pilgrimages to all the holy places, is apparently a 
general statement, having for its dbject the con- 
version of Arjuna into a Brdhman hero, piously 
attentive to all Brahmanical observances and ordin- 
Amwm a At- ances. But the stories of his amours were introduced 
M tKSSf ^ difterent purpose, though still having the same 

ultimate object in view. They h^ been appar- 
ently incorporated with the Mahd Bhdrata, for the 
purpose of representing Aijuna as the ancestor of 
certain Rajas of a powerful Scythian race, known as 
the Ndgas, whose history is deeply interwoven witli 
that of the Hindiis. Those ScytWc Ndgas worship- 
the serpent as a national deity^^ and adopted it 
fcdctentiudta. ^ national emblem, and from thiese .circumstances 
they ^pear to have derived the name of Ndgas, or 
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serpents. The seats of these Ndgas were not con- HiSTOftr or 
fined to India, for tliey have left traces of their be- pIrt il 
lief in almost every religions system, as well as in 
dmost every country in the ancient world. They 
appear to have entered India at some remote period, 
and to have pushed their way towards the east and 
south; but whether they preceded the Aryans, or 
whether they followed the Aryans, is a point which 

^has not yet been decided. In process of time these conftirfon be 

• 'll twoentheNAaws 

Nagas became identified with serpents, and the re- ?g»eyint^and 
suit has been a strange confusion in the ancient 
myths between serpents and human beings; be- 
tween the deity and emblem of the N%a8 and the 
Nslgas themselves.® 

The great historic fact in connection with the Anptent 
Ndgas, which stands prominently forward in Hindii 
myths, is the fierce persecution which they suffered 
at the hands of. the Brdhmans. The destruction of 
serpents at the burning of the forest of Khdndaya, 
the terrible sacrifice of serpents which forms’ one of 
the opening scenes in the Malid Bharata, and the* 
supernatural exploits of the youthful Krishna against 
the serpents sent to destroy him, are all expressions 
of Brahmanical hatred towards the Ndgas. Ulti- 
mately thi s anj^onism m erged into that deadly con- 

* See some interc-stio^ notices of the in Elliot’s Supplmtntary QUm- 
<try^ art. Qourtuga. Sir H. Ilf. Elliot observes tlmt tUo N{iga.s extended their 
usurpations to the Magadh& empire of Bnhar, the throne of which was held by 
the Nkg or serpent dynasty for teugoneratioiw. A branch of them, the Nogbuu* * 

SCO chieftains of llaingurh Sirgooja, have the lunettes of their serpent aaco.<«tar 
engraved on their sign^ in prbof of their lineage ; while the capital and distiict 
of Nagpore are called afttff their name. 

It may ht added that the whole of the Scythian race are mythically descended 
from « being, half woman and half serpent, who bore three sons to Ileraclea 
(Herod. IV. 9, 10). It was no doubt from this creation that Milton hoirowod his 
conception of sin. The serpents that are said to have invaded the kingdom of 
Lydians just before the dowafeU of Ctopsus, were probably nothing more than ^ 

Scythian Nhgas (Herod, i.). 
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HisTOBT o; ilict between the Brdhman and the Buddhist, which 
vua II. after a lengthened period of religious warfare term- 
TheNftgMpri- inated in the triumph of the Brdhman. From these 
Erarell^-*’ would appear that the N%a8 were originally 

a race distinct from the Aryans, and wholly without 
ofHahatnyiig. Brahmanism ; that those who became 

Buddhists were either crushed or driven out of India 
during the age of Brahmanical revival ; and that the 
remainder have become converts to Bralimanism, and^ 
‘ appear to bo regarded as an inferior order of Ksha- 
Existing ra- triyas.® But there ,’s a vitality in certain religious 

inainEorbcrpeiii i«i * lii • j 

worship. ideas wnicli seems to render them immortal ; and 
whilst the Ndgas as a people have almost disappeared 
from the Indian continent, the worship of serpents, 
or a reverential fear of serpents as divine beings, is 
still to be found deeply rooted in the mind of the 
Hindii. Tlie general question perhaps properly be- 
longs ta the history of the llindd religion ; but it 
should bo distinctly borne in mind whilst consider- 
ing every legend which seems to point to the Ndgas.’ 
Amourof Aijuna Tlio logcud of Arj una’s auiour with Uliipf calls for 

withUhtpliio. . ” 

particular remark, excepting that according to the 
aerpeut maiden, popular belief she was a real serpent, and not a Ndga 
woman ; and that she carried Arjuna away to the sub- 
terranean city of Bhogavatf, the mjfthical capital of 
SigniflcaTice of the serpeift empire. But Arjuna’s amour with the 

wtSthcdainl?- of Manipura is of a more signifi- 

cant character. Manipura, the modern Munnipur, is 

« This is the opinion of Sir H. M, Elliot, and is confirmed by the present 
status of tlie Nhga tribe in the neighbourhood of the Miiuuipur valley, who, 
whenever they profess Ilindfiism, at once receive the thread of the Kshatriya.— 
M*Cidloch’s Aceount of Mmnipore^ p. 18 . 

^ Snake worship especially prevails in the northern and eastern districts of 
Bengal, and in the Madras Presidenoy, but is generally associated with the worship 
of Siva and Krishna. 
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a secluded valley lying between Eastern Bengal and history op 
Bunnah; and the people appear to bo a genuine pabtii. 
relic of the ancient Ndgas. They are a barbarous oiie modem 
race, who have as yet learnt very little Brahmanism 
from their Hindi! neighbours. They have no early n****- 
nlarriagcs, and no ideas of Satf, and their widows re- 
marry. The Raja’s deity and ancestor is a serpent, 
and a cavity is shown in which the ancestral deity 
resides, and the throne of the Raja is fixed over 
the cavity. Whilst, however, the traditions and in- 
stitutions of Munnipur are so widely different from 
those of Hinduism, the myth of Aijuna’s marriage 
with the daughter of the Raja is widely known 
amongst the Muunipureos, and implicitly believed.® 

The concluding portion of the narrative ofi^dorA/* 

^ ^ ^ juna n ^ma4n} 

Arjuna^s adventures now remains for consider- 
ation ; and hero the myth takes a pleasing form, for 
it becomes a story of mutual affection, and* betrays a 
sentiment and feeling far in advance of the grosser 
details which appertain to Aijuna’s temporary union 
with the Ndga women. The scene of this charming 
romance is laid at Dwdraksl, the chief city of the 
Yjidavas, situated at the western extremity of the 
peninsula of Guzerat. According to the Mahd 
Bharata, Aijuna had gone on a pilgrimage to Prab- 

» For tlie infomation respecting the Mnimiptirces I am indobti d to the valu- 
able report on Munnipur drawn lip by the Political Agent, Colonel \V. 
who has resided many years at Munnipur. My acknowledgments are also due to 
Cfdonel M‘Culloch for having furtiished me direct with some valuable local iiifonn- 
ation as regards the popularity of the myth of Arjuua’s inamago amongst the 
inhabitants of the country. . This niyth is a very ancient one, for it finds a place 
in the Vishnu Purhna, whidr cannot bo of later origin than the tenth century ; 
and it is somewhat remarkable that no traces of Brahmanism can be found in 
Mimnipur of an earliet date than the begiiming of the last century. The myth, 
however, will reappear for considorution in the sequel of the tradition of the great 
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HisTouT OF hdsa’, a famous locality in the neighbourhood of 
F*iw li. Dw^rakd, when he met with the adventures which 
lire described in the following legend : — 


Groat Toast on 
tho R»iivaiaka 
mountain. 


Krishna re- Nowwlieu Krishna heard of tho approach of his kins- 

celvea Aijnna ,. n ij-it- 

with (treat re- man Anuna, he went out to meet him. and conducted hun 
rau. great respect to his own honse^ and gave orders that 

the city of Dw^rakd should be dressed out with flowers and 
banners and every sign of rejoicing; and he entertained 
Aq'nna many days, and took him out evfiry day to hunt or 
to ride. And it camo to pass that after a while Krishna 
held a great assembly con a heautifnl mountain named 
Raivataka, which is nigh unto the city of Dwdrakd ; and he 
gave a great feast there to all the Chieftains and their ladies, 
hut the ladies wore entertained in a separate pavilion by 
themselves. On the first day of the feast, Krishna took 
Arjuna by tho hand and led him over the mountain, and as 
they were walking together they camo near to tho assembly 
of ladies ; and when the ladies saw Krishna they camo np 
and spol^edo him, and amongst them was Snhhadrd, who 
Aijuna mitten was Krishna’s sister. And Arjuna saw Snbhadrd, and ho 
was stricken with her great beauty and exceeding elegance, 
find he interchanged glances with her. And Krishna saw 
that he was stricken, and said : — " How can you, who 
wander in the habit of a pilgrim, cast your oyes upon tho 
ladies, and so lose your heart f ” Aqniia replied : — Whon 
a beautiful figure strikes the eye it will oaptivato the heart, 
and so it waS unwittingly with me and with these wttFd's 
Kj4siiTinitro- ho turned away. Then Krishna took him by tho hand, and 
said : — “ This is my sister : If yon wish to have her for your 
wife I will ask my father to give her to you.” Arjuna 
replied : — “ What happiness can equal that of the man who 
has your sister for his wife ? ” Then Krishna said : — “ My 
elder brother Balardma is desirons of giving this sister of 
. mine to Duryodhana, but I will give her to you.” 

And the feast on the mountain lasted two days, aiid on 
Ipthe morning of the third day the ChieRains and the We s 
prepared to return to Dwtoikd. And Krishna took Aijnna 


Krishna and 
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aside, and gave him his own chariot, and font horses as histobv ov 
swift as the wind, and said to him : — " I present you with 
this sister of mine for your wife, with the entire consent 
•my father Vasudeva : Ascend the chariot and overtake my 
sister who is already on tho road to Dwdraka, and mount her eio^ wi^fsi. 
upon the chariot likewise, and drive away with all speed to 
your own country, that you may bo at Indra-prastha before 
the news reaches the ears of my brother Balardma/' So 
Aquna followed the counsel of Krishna, and ho ascended 
the chariot, and proceeded along the road to Dwdrakd until 
he overtook Subhadrd, who was riding in a chariot together 
with some other ladies; andhe-^'ove slowly along ’by the 
side on which Subhadrd was until he came close to her, and Aijnm lifts Su< 
then leaping; down he took hold of her hand, and lifted her chariot, and 

!• ’« drives away to- 

out of her chariot into his own. and drove off with all speed indra- 

^ prahtna* 

along the road to Indra-prastlia. 

Then tho people who saw what Arjuua- had done, sot up nrwacairiod to 
a loud cry ; and some of them hastened to Dwdrakd, and 
entered the place of Council where Krishna and Balariima, 
and their father Vasudeva, and the other Chieftains were 
sitting together, and told how Aijona had carried away tho 
daughter of Vasudeva. And BalaUima was ’exceedingly Wratli of Bala-, 
wroth, and he ordered his servants to mount their horses, 
and sot out to pursue Aijuna ; but soeing that Krishna 
showed no concera, he said to him ; — “ As you aro not 
affected at hearing that Arjuna Ims carried away Subhad^, 
it must have beeh done with your consent : But it was not 
lawful for you to give away our sister without speaking a 
word to mo ; and Arjuna carries his death ^ith him, for I 
will Surely follow him, and slay him, and all his kindred.'* 

Krishna replied: — " Why, my brother, make all this sth? Rfmonsiraitces 
Aijnna is a.kinainan of ours, and his family is of tho noblest, 
and endowed with every estimable quality ; What disgrace 
then can it bo to us that Aijuna should have our sister for 
his wife ? Whereas, if you go and bring her back, who else 
win espouse her effter she has been in the house of another 
man ? Bo in this case, therefore, it is weU 'to show no' 
concern, and to, send messengers to Arjuna and bid him 
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HISTORY OP return to tliis city, that ho inay be married to our sister 
according to the ordinance.^^ And Balardma said: — 
f^Since you are so well satisfied with this matter, you may 
do as it pleases you.^^ So Krishna sent messengers to bring • 
back Arjuna, and Aijuna returned to Dwarakd ; and Krishna 
held a great marriage feast, and gave his sister to Arjuna 
according to the established rites, and Arjuna abode at 
Dwiirakd many months. 

After this, when the twelve years of exile were accom- 
plished, Arjuna took leave of his new kinsmen, and departed 
with his wife Subhadrd for tho city of ludra-prastha. And 
Raja Yudhishthira rejoice^ to see him, and each of his 
brethren in turn gave him a feast which lasted many days. 
And Arjuna went to the apartment of Draupadi; but she 
was jealous, and looked coldly upon him, and said : — 
What have you* to do with me ? Where is the daughter 
of Vasudeva?^^ But Arjuna replied with soothing words, 
and he caressed her, and after a while she became reconciled 
to him as before. Then Arjuna went out and brought 
Subhadrd t9 his mother Kunti, and Subhadrd ^fell at the 
feet of her mother-in-law : and Kunti lifted her up, and 
* - kissed lier mrj affectionately, and gave her many blessings. 
Subhadrd then approached Draupadi, and bowed herself, 
SubiS^ I servant ! ” And Draupadi bowed 

^ in like manner, and embraced her, and said May your 

husband be without enemies ! Then Subhadrd was filled 
with joy, and said : — May it be so ! And henceforth 
there was amity between Draupadi and Subhadrd ; and 
Draupadi gavd birth to five sons, one to each of her hus- 
bands ; but Subhadrd had one son only, whose name was 
Abhimanyu. 


of Ar- 

jupft’i} marriage 
with Sublmm 
proved to be a 
mere fiction* 


The forogoinf? legend is undoubtedly a pleasing 
story, and real genius is displayed in describing tho 
meeting of Aquna and Draupadi, and that of Su- 
bhadrd and Draupadi, under such peculiar circum- 
stances as those involved in the institution of poly- 
andiy. But the vast distance from Dwdrakd to 
Indra-prastha excites the suspicion that tho romance 
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is a pure fiction, belonging to the series of myths histout ov 
which have been interwoven with the main tradi- 
^tion for the sake of associating Krishna with thfe 
Pdndavas. This suspicion is confirmed by 'a tradi- 
tion, too deeply rooted for Brahmanical interpola- 
tions to explain away, which not only renders the 
alliance incredible, but fully indicates the reason for 
its introduction inthoMahd Bhdrata. The identi- Myth intro- 

(lufiod to cover 

fication of Krishna with Jaganndth, which will be Sml- 
discussed in another place, lays bare the truth. In with his gluter. 
the festivals of that god the three images of Krishna, 
his brother Balardma, and his sister Subhadra, are 
brought prominently forward ; and the populace do 
not fail to heap reproaches upon Krishna, and upon 
his sister likewise, for having indulged in a criminal 
intimacy. It is, therefore, impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that the story of Arjuna’s marriage is a 
myth, intended to cover the older traditiop, which 
easts so foul a blot upon the memory of the favourite 
hero.® 

The general history of the Kauravas and Pdn- 
davas during the alleged period of Aijuna’s exile is 
altogether a blank ; a significant silence which alone 
is sufficient to indicate that the interval of twelve 
years is purely mythical, and that there are few or 
no breaks between the foundation of Indra-prastha, 
the burning of the forest of Khdndava, and the 
event which will form the subject of the next 
chapter. 

B In the older tradition, Suhhadru is said to have lived in criminal intimacy 
with both her brothers^ This tradition is universally known and believed by the 
peuplc in spite of the story of the morria^ of Subhadr&; and the Mussul- 
mans frequently taunt the llindds with the fact. The Pundits reconcile the stories 
by a fiction of there having hcon two Sahhadr&s. As to Krishna’s proceedings^ 
they are explained awa^ as mkyfi, or delusion. Mfiyfi is a most important idea 
in the Ilindd system of theology, and will bo discussed in a future volunm under 
Jthe head of religion. 
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When the Pdndavgs had established themselves 
in the city of Indra'prastha, their Raj flourished ex- 
ceedingly; and the following poetical picture of a 
prosperous Raj, which has been taken from the Mahd 
Bhdrata, may bo accepted as an ideal description be- 
longing to an age when the Brdhmans exercised a 
real supremacy, not only over the people but over 

the Rajas .themselves ; — 

« 

Now Raja Yudhishthira ruled his Raj with great justice^ 
protecting liis subjects as he would his own sons, and sub- 
duing all his enemies round about, so that every man was 
without fear of war or disturbance, and gave his whole mind 
to the performance of eveiy religions duty. And the Raja 
had plenty of rain at the proper season, and all his subjects 
became rich ; and the virtues of the Raja were to be seen in 
the great increase of trade and merchandise, in the ahundimt 
harvests, and the prolific cattle. Every subject of the Raja 
was pious ; there were no liars, no thieves, and no swindlers ; 
and there were no droughts, no floods, no locusts, no con- 
flagrations, no fore^n invaders, and no .pairots to eat the 
grain. The neighbouring Rajas, despairing of conquering 
!^ja Yudhishthira, were very desirops of securing his friend- 
ship, Meanwhile Raja Yudhishthira, though he would never 
acquire wealth by unfair meaus, yet prospered so exceed- 


ingly, that had he lavished his riches for a thouswd years no 
diminution would ever have been pe^eived. 
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The Brahmanical tone of this mythical descrip- histobt of 
tion of a Raj is strikingly illustrative of the change 
between the period of Kshatriya conquest and that 
* of Brahmanical ascendancy. The stress laid upon 
the importance of peace to enable the people to per- 
form their duties is peculiarly Brahmanical. The 
Kshatriyas were a military class who delighted in 
war ; and the blessings of peace as enabling the peo- 
ple to perform their religious duties is scarcely likely 
to have found a place in their own traditions. On 
the other hand, the performance of a ceaseless round 
of religious duties, and the special observance of par- 
ticular days, form the constant burden of Brahman- 
ical teaching ; and the whole spirit of the myth, the 
eulogies which are freely bestowed upon the piety of 
the Raja and his subjects, and the temporal prosperity 
which rewarded such piety, is precisely what might 
have been expected from a priest caste labouring to 
enforce the duties of religion amongst an agricultural 
population. 

When Raia Yudhishthira had thus triumplied»*>Yudw»h. 

ni- .t /. .1 thira resolves to 

over all lus enemies, he resolved on pcnomiing the 
great royal sacrifice known as the Rajasiiya, at wliich 
he should be inaugurated as an independent and 
sovereign Raja. This famous sacrifice appears to 
have existed as an institution amongsl the ancient 
Kshatriyas at a remote period antecedent to the rise 
of the Brdhmans as a sacred and exclusive caste ; imd w**"! * reiigtoM 

, ^ slgniflojuice as a 

undoubtedly during the ascendancy of the Kshatriyas 
it had. a political as well as a religious significance, 
being an assertion of sovereignty and supremacy as 
well as a sacrifice to the gods. In its original fom 
it seems to havo been a great national fnast; Uiex^SS^ 
prototype of the banquets which were held in olden 
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HI8T0BT OF time in Westminster Hall at the coronation of tlio 
ancient kings of England ; and which were attended 
by the feudal Barons of the realm who had already 
paid their homage and sworn fealty to the new 
sovereign. Still, like most ancient institutions, the 
banquet was invested with a religious meaning, and 
was regarded both as a coronation feast and as a 
sacrifice to the gods. Indeed, it seems to have been 
a ceremonial at once devotional and festive ; in which 
animals were sacrificed and roasted, and duly offered 
with hymns and invocations to the deities of the 
Vedas, as well as served up at the national banquet to 
the kinsmen, neighbours, and tributary Chieftains.' 

^ The mode by which the Brahmans arro^^ated to themselves the sole right of 
officiating at the great sacrif.ccs, and even of partaking of the meat, is curiously 
indicated by the following myths, which have been preserved in the Aitarcya BruK- 
manam (Book vii. c.4, Hang’s translation). It should be premised that sitcrifice 
is personified ; «o, too, is divine knowledge the Brahma, and sovereignty ns the 
Kshattm. The following texts are extracted verbatim 

“ After Prej^pati had created the sacrifice, the Brahma (divine knowledge) 
and the Kshattra (sovereignty ),were produced. After both two kinds of creatures 
spiung up, sucKodcs as eat the sacrificial food, and such ones as do noteat it. 
All caters of the sacrificial food follow^ed the Brahma, the nou-eaters followed the 
Ks&attra. Therefore, the Brkhmans only arc eaters of the sacrificial food, whilst 
the Kshattriyas, Vais’ y as, and Shudras do not cat it. 

“ The sacrifice went away from both of Ihcm. The Brahma and Kshattra 
follow'cd it. The Brahma follow^cd with all iis implements, and the Kshatti'a 
followed (also) with its implements. The implements of the Brahma are tlioso 
required for performing a sacrifice. The implements of tho Kshattra are a horse, 
carriage, an armour, and a bow with arrow. The Kshattra, not reaching the 
eacrifioe, returned ; fpr, frightened by the weapons of the Kshattra, the sacrifice 
ran aside. The Brahma then followed the sacrifice, and readied it. Hemming 
thus the sacrifice in its further course the Brahma stood still ; the sacrifice, reached 
and hemmed in its course, stood still also, and recognizing in the hand of the 
Brahma its own implements, returned to tho Brahma. Tho sacrifice having thus 
remained only in the Brahma, \t is therefore only placed among the Br&hmans 
(i. e. they alone are allowed to perform it). 

“ The Kshattra then ran after this Brahma, and said to it, ‘ Albw^ipe to take 
possession of this sacrifice (which is placed in theo).' The B^hma said, ! AVeU, 
let it be so ; lay down thy own weapons, assume, by means of the implements of 
tho Brahma (the sacrificial implements) which constitute the Brahma, the form 
of tho Brahma, and return to it ! ' The Kshattra obeyed, laid down its own 
weapons, assumed, by means of tho implements of the Brahma which constitute 
the Brahma, its fom, and returned to it. Therefore, evon^a Kshattriya, when 
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During the subsequent period when the ascend, history op 
ancy of the Brdhmans began to assert itself side by Pia, li. 
side with the sovereignty of the Kshatriyas, theDecunBoriiir' 
ceremonial of these sacrifices underwent a significant 

1 rni •!/%»• t V Bralimaniisal 

change. The simple offerings to the gods were no Moondancy. 
longer made by the patriarch of the family, or Chief- 
tain of the tribe, but by an exclusive sacerdotal class, 
claiming a divine origin, and invested with super- 
natuml powers. The result was that the political dwignjii the 
purport of the festival appears in a great measure to 
liave passed away, whilst even the religious ideas, defi(dou»fcKKl,^ ■ 
which found expression in *thc original institution, 
lost all their natural and joyous character. The child- 
like idea of propitiating the gods with choice viands 
became more or less modified by the more gloomy, atonomout foe 
but, at the same time, more complex conception, that 


ilc lays down Ida weapons and assumes the form of the Brahma by means of the 
sacrillcial implements, returns to the sacrifice (he is allowed a share in it).' 

** As regards the portion of sacrificial food which is to be catdnhy'thc sacrifleer, 
they ask, whether the Kshattriya should eat, or whether he sliould not eat it ? They 
say, if he eat, then he commits a gi’eat sin, as having eaten saerffioial food although 
he is an ah at Ad (one not pemutted to cat). If ho do not cat, tlicn he cuts him- 
self off from the sacrifice (with which he was connected). For the portion ?o be 
eaten by the sacrificer, is the sacrifice. This is to be made over to the Brahma 
priest. For the Brahma priest of the Kshattriya is in the place of (his) Purohita. 
The Puj'ohita is the onc^half of the Ksliatriya ; only through the intervention of 
another (thq Brahma priest), the portion appears to l>c eaten by him, though ho 
does not oat it with his own mouth. * For the sacrifice is there where the Brahma 
(priest) is. The entire sacrifice is placed in the Brahma, and the sacrificer is in 
the sacrifice. They tlirow the sacrifice (in tlio shape of ^)ic portion which is to 
be eaten by the sacrificer) into the sacrifice (which has the form of tlie Brahma) 
just as they tlirow water into water, tire into fire, without making it overflow, 
nor causing any injury to the sacrificer. Therefore is this portion to be eaten by 
the sacrificer (if ho bo a Kshattriya) to bo given up to the Brahma. 

“ Some sacrificial priests, however, sacrifice this portion to tlic fire, sa3dng, ‘ I 
place thee in Prajfipat's world, which is called vibhan (shining everywhere), be 
joined to the sacrificer, Svdha ! * But thus the sacriiiisial jiriest ought not to pro- 
ceed. For the portion to be oaten by the saerificer is the sacrificer himself. What 
priest, therefore, asserts this^ hums the sacrificer in the fii*e. (If any one should 
observe a priest doing so) he ought to tell him, * Thou hast singed the sacrificer 
in the fire. Agni will bum his breaths, and he will consequently die* Thus it 
always happens. J'hcreforc, he should not think of doing so," 
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HISTORY OP blood must bo sbed to propitiate an offended deity, 
PiKTii. and to atone for any neglect in tbe iulfilment of 
superstitious duties, or for any breach of Braliman- 
ical law. Accordingly, whilst the primitive ritual * 
was still maintained, whilst the flesh meat, the simple 
cakes, the parched grain, the clarified butter, the 
milk, the curds, and the soma wine, were still offered 
to the genial gods of the Vedas, the animals were 
slaughtered at the stake in the hope of appeasing the 
wrath of some revengeful and exacting deity, or as a 
vicarious atonement fbr^national transgression or in- 
dividual sin. 

Brahmftnical But against these superstitious conceptions of a 

ax^nces pen- divino Tulor delighting in blood there arose that 

aiicea-aiidcaate, ° i ^ t i * t i 

theMCnition mighty movcment known as Buddhism. In the 
MoiSJ same reforming spirit, and about the same ago of the 
world’s histoiy, in which Isaiah denounced the rites 
and observances of tho Mosaic law, the mysterious 
Buddha atose to anathematize the animal sacrifices 
of the Brdhmans.® For a period of twelve centuries, 
namely, from the sixth century before the Christian 
era until the eighth century after it. Buddhism 
triumphed throughout Hindustan; trampling upon 
the whole ceremonial of Brahmanism, with all its 
sacrifices’, penances, and castes; and setting forth 

3 Isala1i*s denunciations of the Mosaic rituol arc very strong. Hear the 
word of tho Lord, ye nilers of Sodom 1 Give ear unto the law of our God, ye 
people of Gomorrah ! To what purpose is the multitude of your sacridcos unto 
me ? snith the Lord. I am full of the burnt-offerings of rams, and the fat of fed 
beasts, and 1 delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats. 
When you come to appear before me, who hath required ibis at your hand, to 
tr^ad my courts ? Bring no more vain oblations ! Incense is an abomination 
unto me ; the new moons and sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, I cannot away 
with ; it is iniquity, even the solemn meeting. Your new moons and . your 
appointed feasts my soul hateth ; they are a trouble untc» me ; I am weary to 
bear them” (Isaiah i, 10—U). The story of Cain and Abel points to an opposite 
direction. The ftuits of tho earth were not accepted, but ouly tho firstlings of tho 
flock (Gon. iv. 2—4). 
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the paxamount necessity for purity of mind and histout or 
body, and a jpore elevated moral rule. Sacrifices m 
of all kinds wore especially excluded from the 
Jluddhist ritual ; and no corresponding rite was per- 
mitted beyond the offering of flowers to the Buddhas 
who had attained the perfection of being. At the ex- ^ 

piration of that period, namely, about ten centuries 
ago, there arose that great Brahmanical reaction or 
revival, which has continued with but slight dis- 
turbauco from either Islam or 'Christianity down to 
the present day. But the reforming spirit of feS!”” ^ 
Buddhism has never been -v^olly eradicated, and 
indeed has left a lasting impress upon the national rLVi\al. 
ritual. The groat sacrifices of antiquity have never Animai 
been revived ; and the sacrifice of goats has been 
restricted to the exceptional worship of Uurga, and 
chiefly confined to the province of Bengal. The 
Homa, or clarified butter, which is presented to 
the fire in sacrificial ladles, and the PAyasa or sacred 
food of rice and milk, which is cooked in the saerL 
ficial kettles, form in tlie present day the main staple 
of the so-called offerings or sacrifices to the gods of 
India. 

From the foregoing observations it will have been 
soon that, since the first institution of the Rajasdya, 
the national conception of sacrifice has undergone 
four modifications, corresponding to tho four great 
periods of Ilindd history, namely, the Kshatriya, the 
Brahmanical, the Buddhistic, and the Brahmanical 
revival. The great sacrifices or banquets of theSiStef”** 
Kshatriyas were modified by the Brdhmans intoSfe»"Sd”* 
sacrificial sessions of a purely religious character ; 
but were subsequently swept away by the reform- 
ation of Buddha, which only permitted of the 
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His^^or offering of flowers. So complete and effcctiial was 
pabt u. this reformation, that animal sacrifices found no 
place in the Brahnianical revival ; ancl the offerings 
to the gods henceforth mainly consisted of Homa and 
Pdyasa, the clarified butter and the sacred food.® 
These data should bo borne in mind wliilst consider, 
ing the description of the llajasfiya of Yudhishthira ; 
inasmuch as the Mahd Bhdrata appears to have as- 
sumed its present shape during the later period of 
Brahmanical revival ; and consequently the descrip- 
tion of the Eajasiiya in the form in which it has been 
handed down by the ‘Brahmanical compilers, boars 
traces of nearly all the ideas which prevailed through- 
out the widely different periods mapped out in the 
Absence of aiiu. foregoing paragraphs. One excei)tion, however, 
Kt"ptiono“ noticed, namely, that the faot of animal 

Yudhfsffii"^ sacrifices in the Rajasiiya of Yudhishthira has been 
cSSjifritf suppressed in the MahA Bhdrata, although 

it undoubtedly found a place iii the early Bralimanic 
. ritual.* The result has been that the sacrifice is not 
represented as an atonement flu- sin. Even this 
exception, however, finds full expression in the 
Aswamddha, or horse sacrifice performed by Yud- 
liishthira at the conclusion of the great war ; as well 


9 “WTiUst ghee or clarified butter formed the staple of the Homa, and rice and 
milk were the staple of the Pfiya-sa, other materials of smaller importance were 
and arc mingled with both, chiefly consisting of things produced from the cow. 
This part of the subject will be considered in connection with the worship of the 

cOW. 

* That an animal was tied to a stake and sacrificed as a burnt-oftcring at 
the Iliijasdya, is plainly sot forth in the Aitareya Br^ihraanam, which apparently 
contains the oldest form of purely Brahmanical ritual extant. Dr Ilaug has pub- 
lished the original text of tliis valuable Brkhmana, with an English version 
attached ; and it may be added that his work is of the highest authority, inas- 
much as he practised all the ancient foims of sacrifice under the direction of one 
of the few Brhhraans who have preserved the sacrificial mysteries as th47 de- 
scended from the remotest times. See Dr Ilaug’s preface to the Aitareya Brfib- 
maiiam. 
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as in the Aswamddha performed by Rdma after his Ht^avoy 
war with Hdvana j all of which will fully appear in pA*r it 
their proper place hereafter. 

• The legend of the Rajasiiya of Yudhishthira^w^^th. 
may be divided into four soctionsj namely. loiu section*. 

. 1st, The iiroliminavy Conquests. 

2nd, The Sacrifice and Banquet. 

3rd, The Death of Sisupala. 

4th, The Jealousy of Duryodhana. 

In taking into consideration the preliminary a.^imin**y 
conquests of the Pandavas, i^ will bo necessary to 
bear in mind what appear to be the bare facts. Tbo 
Rajasilya was a triumjihant ceremony. The Pdnda- 
vas had gone out of llastindpur with tlieir mother, 
tlieir joint wife, and their priest, and had set- 
tled in a new country. They had built the fort at 
Indra-prastlia, cloarctl the jungle of Khandava, and 
driven out the Scythian tribe known as the Ndgas. 

Finally, having founded a new Raj, and having suf- 
ficiently established a supremacy over every border- 
ing enemy, and liaving thus proved to the satisfac- 
tion of their now subjects that they could protect 
cattle and harvests, they invited all their kinsmen 
and neighbours to a Rajasdya, and in the prc.sence 
of all the people soleinidy inaugurated their older 
brother Yudhishthira as Raja of KliAudilva-prastha. 

The very restricted area of conquest indicated 
in the foregoing incidents would be amply sufficient 
to warrant the performance of a Rajasilya. The 
ceremony certainly involved the idea of conquest 
over every enemy; but this idea would be 8uf-“!«^»i>p>*' 
ficiontly realized if a Raja had established himself 
in a Raj, and gained by his exploits the respect of 
all the Chieftains in the immediate neighbourhood. 

11 


VOt. I. 
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HisTOOT oTf In a lator age, however, when the memory of the 

actual facts had nearly passed away, and the dim 

id(«ottheBiir traditions wore remodelled by later bards of bound- 
less imaginations but limited geographical know* 
lodge, tho idea of conquest extended indefinitely 
over tho whole earth, and necessarily led to‘ the in- 
troduction of a considerable amount of mythical 
matter in order to realize tho maiTollous idea of 
universal empire. How this was cifected may bo 
gathered from tho following myth : — 

Now when Aijuna hac} retnmed to his brethren at ludra- 
prastha, tho Pandnvas went out to war and conquered many 
^"Jrmmpson Kaja Yudhishthira dotermined to pci'form the 

** sacrifice which is called tho Eujasiiya. Having brought 

all his passions under tho most perfect control. Raja Yudhish- 
doiii^afSlVb- tbira ordered every debt which any of his subjects owed to 
Ipcis treasury; but there wore few 

debtors in that Raj, for all tho people wore over engaged in 
virtuous and pious acts, and thoy rejoiced when they heard 
that tho Raja was about to perform a Rajasiiya. Then tho 
OftihaCoftndi, Raja called ' together a Council of bis brothron; and tho 
Brdhmans, and his preceptor Dhanmya, and tho sago Vydsa 
were also present ; and ho told the Council what ho intended 
to do, and they all consented and rejoiced exceedingly. 
But still Raja Yudhishthira was distrustful of himself, and ho 
'^ould not commence the sacrifice without taking the counsel 
coudml of Krishna ; and he sent mossongors to Dwdrakfi to invite 
Krishna to cotne to Indra-prastha. And Krishna camo to 
Indra-prastha, and said : — “ There remains one Raja to be 
conquered boforo yon can perform the Rajasiiya sacrifice, and 
that is Jardsandha the Raja of Magadhd.” And Krishna 
and Arjuna and Bhlma disguised themselves as Brdhmans, 
and journeyed to the city of Magadhd, andBhima challenged 
Jardsandha to single combat ; and Jardsandha came out and 
fought against Bhlma, and after much fighting he was 
defeated and slain. 'Fhon the three returned to Indra- 
prastha, and Krishna advised Yudhishthira how the Raja- 


Warp of tho 
l^tKlava:!. 
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Bdya should be performed. And Tudhishthira commanded history on 
his four brethren to go and collect tribute for the perform- 
anco of the sacrifice from all the Rajas in the world, as was 
{accessary in a Raja&dya j and he'sent^Aijuna to the north. 

Bhlma to the cast, Sahadeva to tho south, and Nakula to 

the west, and they went abroad for a whole year.® weSo^*^**** 

’ When the year was fully over the four brethren returned Ertumofthe 

; T li* 1 • V i.'sr II • 1 1 • four brothpeii. 

to Jndra-prastna, and all the mends of ludhishthira conn- 
soiled him not to lose tho opportunity of performing the 
Rajasdya. Krishna, who had returned to Dwdrakd, came 
again to Indra-prastha with immense wealth and a large 
army f for as the walls protect tho house so Krislma pro- 
tected tho Pdndavasj and every man rejoiced to behold 
Krishna, as men rejoice to behold tho rising sim. Then 
Raja Yudhislithira again spoke to Krishna about tho Raja- 
sfiya; and Krishna said : — “ You are now a great Raja, and Krisimtui^n 
it is proper for you to perform the Rajasfiya, and I shall {) 
rejoice to assist you, and will do whatever you command.” jssiua- 
Yudhishthirn replied ; — "Your presence alone is a sufficiont 
guarantee for tho success of my Raja&tiya.” 

The whole of the foregoing narrative is evidently Mythi«aoi». 

1 p.i-T'fci *1 *1 1 • 1 racterjofthe 

a myth ot tho Brahmanical compilers wlio souglit to 
promulgate tho worship of Krishna. The mythical JJJJhmfj* 1^“' 
wanderings of tho four brothers to the four quarters 
of the earth, where they waged supernatural wars, 
and whence they brought away supernatural quan- 
tities of gifts and tribute, are wholly unworthy of 
notice.® Tho mythical conquest of 'Janlsandha, 

Raja of Magadhd, calls, however, for some remark. 

In the traditional life of Krishna, that hero is repro- ^ 

sented as a cowherd of the YAdava tribe, who re- 
belled against the Raja of Mathura, and put him 

^ The Brahmanioal compilers seem to hare coiuidcied that Yudhishthira 
would be rather dull during the absence of his brothers. Accordingly, tho myth* 
ical Vybsa was introduced, who spent the entire year in imparting lessons of 
morality to Yudhishthira. 

® I'he details may perhaps be found useftil lieroafter, as exhibiting the extent 
of geographical knowledge possessed by tho Hindds in comparatively modor times. 
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HisToar or to death. Subsequently, however, ICrishna was de- 
feated by Jardsandha and compelled to migrate 
^ with all his tribe from the city of Mathura to that of 
Dwdraki Accordingly, in associating the traditiorf 
of Krishna with that of the Pandhvas, the Brahman- 
ical compilers ignore the vast geographical interval 
between Magadhd, the modern province of Bahar, 
and the city of Hastinapur, and represent Krishna 
as directing the attention of Yudhishthira to Jard- 
sandha, as a Raja who must bo conquered before the 
Rajasiiya could be performed. The story of the 
conquest of Jarasandha by Krishna, Arjuna, and 
Bhlma, is related at great length in the Mahd Bhd- 
rata, but the details are of a purely fabulous cha- 
racter,’ 

'^he second section of the legend, comprising a 
description of the sacrifice and feast, is far more sig- 
nificant than the story of the preliminary conquests, 
although characterized by the same extravagant ex- 
aggeratibiis. The legend, as it appears in the Mahd 
Bhdrata, may bo related as follows : — 


7 Tlie barest outline of the myth will be sufficient to satisfy the most cre- 
dulous reader. Bhlma^ Krishna, and Arjuna go out single-bondt^d to fight Jar&- 
sandha. On reaching the city of Magadhfi, Krishna taunts Jar&sandha with 
having shut up twenty thousand Rajas for the purpose of sacrificing them to the 
god Siva ; a taunV which seems to indicate the opposition of the worshippera of 
Yishnu to the worshippers of Siva; Krishna being an incarnation of Vishnu. 
Bhima then challenges Jar&sandha to battle, and they fight together for fourteen 
days without stopping \ and, moreover, without any interference, although all the 
people of Jarhsandha, and all his army, were looking on. The battle terminates 
in a supernatural climax. It seems that Jarfisandha, by the favour of a Rishi, 
had been born in two halves from the two wives of a Raja ; and these two halves 
were eupematurally united after birth. On the fourteenth day of the battle 
Bhima carried out the trick which he had practised against the Asuras, of whirl- 
ing Jar&sandha round by the heels, apd dashing out his brains against the ground, 
and then rending him into his original halves ! Such is a very curtailed speci- 
men of the lengthened myths which arc to be fmmd in the Mahh Bhkrata, and 
which are almost as useless for the purpof cs of history as the dreams of a mad- 
man. 
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Now when alt things had been made ready for the history of 
R ajasilya, all the Rajas came to the place of sacrifice^ bring- 

ing much wealth with them ; and those who wore friends to rn — ^ 

(Raja Yudhisbfcbira broiiglit groat presents, and those who 
had been conquered brought much tribute. And all tho/ 
kinsmen of the Pdiidayas.came in like manner to the llaja- 
siiya. Duryodhana and all the Kauravas wore there, together 
with the Mahdraja, and Bbishma, and Drona, and Drupada, 
the father of Draupadi, and Sisupala, the Raja of Chcdi, and 
Krishna, and his brother Balarama, and his father Vasudcva. 

And all the Rajas of the Middle Country, and all the Rajas Rajas of the 
of tho South Country, came in like^mannor to the Rajasuya ; ^utu coun- 
and altogether there wore so many Rajas that their names 
cannot be recounted. 

And every Raia had a lodtyinef or pavilion of his own, in Magnififtput pa- 

, . , • • T ^ vilions a|>poi!»t- 

winch provisions or every variety were served up m threat ed for the rc- 

1 T ^ ' A 1 ^ *!• n ^1 ft ° 1 t*eption of the 

abundance. And these pavilions w'ere all very lotty, and iiaja«. 
of a pure white colour inlaid with gold; and round about 
each pavilion were very many beautiful trees, and round 
about the trees was a lofty wall covered with garlands of 
flowers. And Iho windows in those pavilions were made of 
golden network, and tho doors to the rooms wer« made of 
solid gold, and tho walls of the rooms were made of gold aird 
silver. And all the rooms were laid with rich carpets, and 
decorated with furniture fitted fur a liaja, and perfumed with 
sandal wood and incense. And the stairs leading to the 
upper rooms were so made, that no man found it difficult to 
go up or down. And the moment a man entered ofte of 
those rooms ho was sure to be refreshed were ho ever so 
weary. And the Rajas beheld the sacrifice while they were 
seated in those rooms. 

And Raja Yudhishthira commanded that all the Brdh- A«?ombiingof 
mans and Kshatriyas, and all the respectable Vaisyas and SLiJ?. 
Sddras, should be invited to attend the Rajasflya. And all 
the Rajas cam(^ and took up their abode in the pavilions ; 
and all the Brdhmans who were to assist at the sacrifice came 
in like manner, and were entertained as splendidly as the 
Rajas. And all fche four castes came as they had been in-^ 
vitod. And tho whole city of Indra-prastha resounded 
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HiSTQKT OP with tho chaunting of Vcdic hymns, and ** Take and oat' 
wore the only words that could be heard. 

Meanwhile the place of sacrifice was made ready, and it 

guiTOunded on all sides by the pavihons of the Jtajas 

and the Br^Uman<<, and by very many storehouses and 
treasuries ; and it surpassed in richness and beauty every 
place of sacrifice which liad over been soon before. Aiid 

o/tK’bacriSoe'* ***^^*^ Vydsa was chief of the* sacrifice, and appointed 
everything that was to bo done ; and he brought some very 
Sggy ffl/ffa learned sages to attend the great ceremony. And Sasarmau 
c^ofBrth- was appointed to be Udgdtri, or chief chaunter of tho Vcdic 
nhMimyaaud hymns. And Dhaumya and Yajna-walkya wore tho Hotris, 
who cooked tho sacrifice, .and offered it to tho gods ; and 
Chovofronng thoir sons and pupils were the Brithis, or assistant llotris, 
who chaunted tho mantraB whilst tho sacritico was being 
presented to tho fire. Then Raja YudhiBlitliira, bowing 
down to his uncle Dliritardshtra, asked tho permission of 
Bhishma, Droua, Duryodhana, and the rest, that ho might 
begin the ceremony, saying You have full control over 
my property and Raj, so do what is best for me : All of you 
must assist me in this undertaking, and each one must 
irhogreafr feast, accept a ^ separate charge.^^ Then Bhislima and Drona 
^ircctod tho feast, and gave their counsel as to what was to 
be done, and what was to bo omitted, Duryodhana was 
made tho general superintendent in giving and receiving 
feSi'^lSd presents. Duhsdsana superintended tho distribution of the 
food ; and Suhadeva took charge of all the choicer provi- 
sions ; and two of the most faithful servants of Aijuna dis- 
tributed tho a'ico, tho butter, the sugar, the milk, and the 
sandal wood. Aswatthdma, tho son of Drona, and Sanjaya, 
the minister and charioteer of Dritardshtra, waited upon 
Brdhmans; Kripa gave the gifts to the Brdhmans j and 
BiAJimaniL Krishna was appointed to wash the foot of tho Brdhmans ; 

and the gifts that were given to tho Brdhmans were beyond 
all computation. 

S®® 'The extravagant exaggerations which appear in 
^MdftSfc'^the foregoing nan-ative are somewhat distracting, 
but yet it may be possible to draw an approximate 
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picture of tho events which actually transpired. The histoet op 
scene which probably presented itself to the eye at plm d 
tho Hajasiiya, was a barbarous sacrifice followed by 
a rude feast in the open air.* The ceremonies per- 
formed at the sacrifice are not clearly related in the 
Mahd Bhdrata, but wore probably in accordance 
with those which find expression in the Rig-Veda. 

A number of priests, either Brdhmans, or the pro- Th* pine® of »- 

r J J L riiflcf^ strewed 

dccessors of Brahmans, marked out the spot for 
sacrifice, and strewed the place with the sacred kusa 
grass, and kindled the sacrifieial fire, singing the old 
incantations which had been handed down to them 
by their fathers from times primeval. They next 
presented tho Iloma in sacrificial ladles, and poured 
it upon the flame with much chaunting of Vedic 
hymns, and performance of mystic rites ; and doubt- 
less they invoked Agni, the deity of fire, to lick up Imoralioub to 
their simple oblations, and carry them in the ascend- 
ing flame to tho bright gods on high. Then animals Nrtareoftho 
may have been sacrificed, and their fle’sh cooked 
upon the fire, wliilst vast quantities of other food 
wore prepared, partly as offerings to the gods, and 
piHftly as provisions for tho assembly. But before iiiw!rii<m.i:o 

7i i* -I InarawidnU 

tho worshippers sat down to tho feast, the deitios of 
the Vedas, with Indra at their head, would be in- 
vokod in passionate strains to descend from their 
resplendent abodes, and to come and sit down upon 
tho sacred grass, and partuko of tho choice viands 
which had been prepared for their acceptance ; and 
especially to drink up the milk, tho curds, tho ghee, 
tlie sugar, and the grateful and exhilarating juice of 
the toma. 

The so-called Rajas who really attended thoSl^^t^ 
Rajasdya were in all probability a rude company 
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BISTORT OP half-nakod warriors, whofeasted boisterously beneath 
pasxil the shade of trees. Their conversation was Very 
■ likely confined to their domestic relations, such as 
*®*'“*’*^ the state of their health, the condition of their ' 
families, the exploits of their sons, and the marriagfcs 
of their daughters; or to their domestic circum- 
stances, such as herds of cattle, harvests of grain, 
and feats of arms against robbers and wild boasts. 
Their highest ideas were probably simple concep- 
tions of the gods who sent light, heat, and rain ; 
who gave long life, abundance of children, prolific 
cattle, ^nd brimming hhrvests, ai\d who occasionally 
manifestedii^thoir wrath in lightning and thunder, in 
devastating tempests and destroying floods. Such, 
in all probability, was the general character of the 
festive multitude who sat down upon the grass at 
the great feast to oat and drink vigorously to the 
honour and glory of the now llaja. 

RwsomwhytJia But the simplc details of such a primitive gather- 

authentic tror , i ^ i 

gi^ateful as they would have proved to a student 
geratMiu. humah nature, could scarcely have satisfied the 

aspirations of the later Brahmanical bards, or the 
pro-conceived ideas of the audiences before whom 
TheiiaiiaBh*. they recited the ancient story. The age when the 
ViiliXiriii BhArata assumed its present form was a period 

tMMiowivjr. Brahmanical ascendancy. The divinity of the 

Brdhman caste was powerfully enforced and im- 
plicitly believed ; and those ancient sages who had 
rendered themselves famous by their wisdom and 
^*1*^®*! austerities, were reverenced as gods. At the 
3 ame time the Courts of the Hindi! Rajas who ac- 
knowledged the spiritual supremacy of the Brah- 
manical hierarchy, were a blaze of Oriental splendour 
and luxury. Tho Rajas themselves never appeared 
before tlioir subjects, unless arrayed in royal vest- 
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mcnts of cloth of gold and colours, adorned with a his^to? 
profusion of jewels, and surrounded on all sides by pam n. 
the glittering insignia of Hindi! royalty. In other ' ' 
words, an age of ecclesiastical power and rogtd magni- 
ficence had succeeded to the simple patriarchal rule 
wliich prevailed in the Vedic period. Under such 
circumstances as those, the bards and eulogists, who 
chaunted the ancient story before the later Rajas, 
could scarcely have related the primitive details of 
olden time in which Princesses milked the cows, and 
Pi’incos tilled the land. On tlio other hand, every 
exaggeration ajad ofhbollishment which was intro- 
duced would add to the attraction of the legend, for 
they would redound to the greatness and grandeur of 
the llindd heroes of oldon time, the fathers of the 


very men who were drinking in the story. The?^®®;^"- 
temptations wliich led the Bralimanical compilers to SSmSf 
exalt their ancient sages in the eyes of a latpr genera- 
tion were even stronger ; for the fabled respect paid 
to the sages by the ancient Rajas furnished bright 
examples for later Rajas to follow ; and certainly tlfe 
assertion that Krishna washed the feet of the Rrdh- 


mans is the highest glorification 
coived by the Hindiis. 


which could bo con-'SShwutelU 

of tho Biili* 
mails. 


The death of SisxipAln, wliich forms a third section ^.)Tb0d«it^of 
of the legend of tho Rajasdya, belongs tb one of that 
series of traditions respecting Krishna wliich are 
frecpiently found interlaced with tho history of the the wn- 

PAndavas. The tradition is apparently authentic in 


itself, and only demands consideration because it 
seems to have bden grafted on another authentic 


tradil&on with which it has no real connection. Tho 
story is as follows ^ 
Now th© custom was at tlio beginning of a Ilajasiiya to • Restore. 


ffreitteBt ChieN 
prescnl sti 
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insTOST ov declare "who was the greatest and strongest of all the Bajas 
there assembled, in order that the Argha might be given to 
him } and Bhishma, as mler of the feast, declared that the 


to honour was duo to Krishna, who was the greatest anti 

Wratiiof Siiitt- strongest of them all. But Sisupdla, the Baja of Chedi, was 
****** mcceedingly wroth with Krishna, for when he was betrothed 

to the beautiful Bukmini, Krishna had carried her away and 
Guiiena uprow. made her his own wife. So Sisupdla arose and threw the 
whole assembly into an uproar, and he said with a lend 
voice : — " If the honour be due to age, it should have been 
given to Vasudeva; if it be duo to him who has the greatest 
Baj, it should have bee]|; 'given to Baja Dmpada; if it be 
duo to the youth of loftiest mind, it should have been given 
to Baja Doryodhana ; if it be due to the greatest preceptor, 
it should have been given to Drona ; and if it be duo to the 
greatest saint, it should have been given to Yydsa : But 
shame be upon this assembly, who hath given that honour 
to a cowherd, who was the murderer of his own Baja.” 

spoken, Sisupdla and his friends who were 
o»« with him made a great tumult. Yndhishthira and Bhfshma 
then reasoned with Sisupdla, but he would not heed their 
• words, and' drew his sword, and threatened to slay all tho 
guests and spoil the sacrifice. Yudhisbthira and his brethren 
then rose to fight against Sisupdla, but Bhishma withhold 
them ,* and Sisupdla in his rage abused Bhishma and Krishna 
in such opprobrious terms that the whole assembly were 
alarmed. At last Krishna said : — ** 1 have hitherto restrmned 
my hand, because this man is my own kinsman, but 1 can 
bear with hid words no longer.” And thus speaking he 
whirled his chakra furiously at Sisupdla, and severed his 
head from his body ; and Sisupdla fell dead upon the ground, 
and his sons carried away his body and burnt it upon the 
funeral pile. Thus Krishna saved the Bajasdya of Yudhish- 
thira by the slaughter of Sisupdla ; for had Baja Yudhidh- 
thira been set at defiance by a Baja who had not been ton- 
quered, the Bajasdya would have been imperfeot anl^'bf. no 


lab&- 


chakra of 
Kritihoa. 


r the 


^iof 

Yudhislitfam 
fuaved by » 
Krishna. 


jMntofthefore- 

legend \ avail. 
u»ptesentaUtm 

Knshua. 


The foregoing story turns upon the presentiition 
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of the Argha to the greatest Chieftain present at the histobt of 
R ajasiiya ; the Argha being a -respectful gift) such as Past IL 
fruit and flowers, or milk and honey, which the jr,tnnor^ 
*Hindds are still accustomed to offer to an idol, or to 
a Brdhman, or to a bridegroom on his wedding day. 

Tho legend is at variance with the mythic account 
of tho pavilions from which the Rajas are said to 
have beheld tho sacrifice ; but this contradiction can- 
not be said to prove anything, as it is derived from 
a mythical source. A stronger suspicion arises from 
the fact that tho story is perfectly in accordance with 
the traditionary accounts of the assemblies of the traaSL* refrr- 

^ nng to the de> 

Yddavas, but has no parallel in the traditionary ac- 
counts of the councils of the Kshatriyas of the royal 
house of Bhdrata, which indeed are generally cha- 
racterized by an observance of order and law. Then Jh? Mt* 
again no trace of such custom, as that of presenting 
tho Aigha to the most distinguished Chieftain at such i*****- 
an assembly, appears in tho ancient ritual of tho 
Rajasdya, as preserved in the Aitareya Brahmanam. 

On tho contrary, the Rajasdya was a ceremony ex- 
pressive of tho superiority of the Raja who performed 
the sacrifice ; whilst the. custom of offering tho Argha to the 
as a token of respect or act of worship belonged to 
the Buddhist period, and was essentially a form of 
worship antagonistic to that of sacrifice. That 
Sisupdla was killed at some festival of the Yddavas 
is by no moans unlikely, and more than one such 
tragedy will be noticed hereafter in tho traditionary 
history of Krishna ; and the only question that re- 
mains is tho reason why the Brahmanical compilers 
grafted such a barbarous incident upon the traditions 

/* >1 ry Y 1 • the worship of 

of the ELshatnyas. 

The whole l«^nd, however, as it appears in tho 
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Malid Bhdrata, is loavenod with references to the di- 
vine nature of Krishna, as an incarnation of Vishnu ; 
whilst SisupAla is said to have been bom with three 
eyes, a fable which at once converts him into a 
rc'i)rosentative or incarnation of Siva. For a long 
period the opposition of the worship of Vishnu to the 
worship of Siva desolated India with persecutions 
and civil wars; and the ancient legend has been 
converted into a myth to indicate both tlio opposition 
of the two deities, and the superior might of Vishnu. 
The Arglia was a token of worship. By denouncing 
the presentation of the Argha to E^rishna, Sisupdla 
virtually denounced the worship of Vishnu ; and his 
extraordinary death is thus treated as a manifestation 
of the divine wrath of Krishna, as an incarnation of 
Vishnu, of whom the chakra is a distinguished 
symbol.® 

The jojilous wrath of Duryodhana forms the con- 
clusion of the story of the Rajasiiya ; but whilst the 
envy of the Kaurava Chieftain at beholding the suc- 
cess of his rival kinsmen is perfectly intelligible, his 
anger is said to have been excited by circumstances 
which can only be regarded as fictions of a later age. 
This conclusion will at once be obvious from the 
story, which is as follows: — 

Wlien the sacrifice had been folly acooxoplished, Daryod- 
hona entered the place where it had been performed, and 
saw very many beautifol things that he had never beheld in 
his own Baj at Hastindpar. Amongst other wondors was a 


B Tho clialcra, or sharp-edged quoit, was the peculiar weapon of Vishnu, and 
is invcudably placed in one of his four hands. At a subsequent period the chakra 
was conTerM into the prayer-wheel of the Buddhists. Tho subject howeveflr be-* 
longs more directly to the history of the religion of the Hindds, under which head 
it will bo considered in a future volume. 
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square uiade of black crystal^ wliich appeared to the eye of hibtobt or 
Duryodhaim to bo clear water; and as he stood on the mar- 

gin ho began to draw up his garments lest they should be — 

•wcttodj and then throwing them off he plunged in to bathe, 
and was struck violently on the head against the crys^. 

Then ho was very much ashamed and loft that placo imme- 
diately; and coming to a lake of clear water, ho thought it Migtakosahkd 
was black crystal and boldly walked into it, and would have for one or 
been drowned had he not been dragged out by the servants 
of Rai’u Yudhibhihira. Then the servants brought him new K^oitesthe 

1 . 11 1. 1 -1 11-11 niirthofthe 

clothes, and ho walked very wanly ; and the fum* brethren ysmiavos. 
of Yudhishthira saw him, and began to laugh at his walking. 

Jhiiyodhana was then very wroth, •but ho would not look at 
them, and he said uoihing to them, and he sought to come 
away from that place; and it so happened that he tried to 
go out at a false door, and struck Ins head very violently in door, 
trying to pass quickly thi-ough it. After this he found his 
way out of tho palace and returned to the city of Has- 
tiiidpur, and told his father, the Mahaiaja, all that had 
occurred. 

• ^ 

It is somewhat singular that tho foregoing story Thofo«goinB 
is not only a fiction of a later ago, but sceirfs to have *5>¥ Koran 
been borrowed from the Mussulmans. A legend is “*“*• 
preserved in tho Koran that when the Queen of 
Sheba paid a visit to Solomon, she was conducted 
by the Hebrew King into a room floored with glass, 
upon which she thought that tho glass was water 
and lifted up her robe.® That the early colonists at 
Indra-prastha shoidd have arrived at such a high 
pitch of art as the story would seem to imply ap- 

• Koran, chap, xxvii. irawilatvin, Accordinjf to Arab commentators 

the legs of tho Queen of Sheba X7ore covered ^ith hair like those of un ass ; and 
Solomon was anxious to prove the fact by ocular demonstration. Subsequently 
the Queen is said to have renounced idolatry, and to have profchbcd Islam , and 
Solomon thought of marrying her, hut would not do so until the bail held boon re- 
moved. See Sale’s notes on f/te passage. 
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o* pears wholly incredible ; but that the unscrupulous 
ruaii. compilers should have borrowed the idea firom the 
early Mussulmans is by no means unlikely ; although 
it is possible that the fable might naturally arise in 
wwroe. the mind of any imaginative people on first behold- 
ing a commodity like glass, which bears so strong a 
resemblance to solid water. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE GAMBLING MATCH AT HASTINAPUR. 

The celebration of the Rajasxiya had raised tho histoey op 
foitunes of tho Pdndavas to the height of human 
prosperity ; and at this point tho universal concop- 
tion of an avenging Nemesis, that humbles the proud 
and casts down tho mighty, finds full expression in 
the Ilindd Epic. Tho grandeur of tho Rajasiiya, Dniyodhnn*, 
and tho sovereignly which it involved, excited the^^^Mg®^ 
jealousy of Duryodhana, and revived tho old foudj^lJ^^ai^. 
between the Kauravas and Pdndavas. Duiyodhana 
plotted with his brother Duhsdsana anddfis uncle 
Sdkuni, how they might dispossess the Pdndavas of 
their newly acquired territory ; and at length they 
determined to invite their kinsmen to a gambling 
match, and seek by underhand means to deprive 
Yudhishthira of his Raj. 

The specialities of Hindi! gambling* are worthy 
of some attention. The passion for play, which has *£eK".hatnyiiii. 
over been the vice of warriors in times of peace, be- 
comes a madness amidst tho lassitude of a tropical 
clime ; and more than one Hindii legend has been 
preserved of Rajas playing together for days, until »•*«>»• 
tho wretched loser has been deprived of everything 
he possessed and reduced to the condition of an exile 
or a slave. But gambling amongst the Hindus does 
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EisTOBT OF not appear to have been altogether dependent upon 
chance. The ancient Hindi! dice, known by the 
AndoiitKiuneof of coupun, are almost precisely similar to the 
cubSidioe. modern dice, being cubic balls thrown out of a box J 
but the practice of loading is plainly alluded to, and 
some skill seems to have been occasionally exorcised 
Hodfrninuneorin the rattling of the dice box. In the more modem 
game, known by the name of pasha, the dice are not 
cubic, but oblong; and they are thrown from the 
hand, either direct upon the ground, or against a 
post or board, which p^ill break the fall, and render 
the result more a matter of chance. It would, how- 
ever, appear from the Mahd Bhdrata that Yudhish- 
thira was invited to a game at coupun. 

The legend of the great gambling match at 
Ilastindpur may now be related as follows : — 

And it camo to pass that Dui^odliana was voiy jealous 

S^tuaipiir’'* Kaju}<dya that his cousin Yudhishthira had performed ; 

and ho desired in his heart to destroy tho l*dudavas and 

Umcnipulons cain possos'sion of their Eai. Now Sakunl was tho brother 

thenuftemai of Gandnari, who was the inotlier of tlie Kauravaa : and ho 
uticdtt of Duf- . , 

yodimna. was very skilful ill throwing dice, and in playing with dice 
that were loaded; insomuch that whenever he played ho 
always won the game. So Duryodhana plotted with his 
' uncle, that Yudhishthira should be invited to a match at 

gambling, and that Sakuni should challenge him to a game, 
and win all hife wealth and lands. 

ihiiyodhana After this tho wickcd Duryodhana proposed to his father, 
^ethe the MaMraja, that they should have a great gambling match 
SngMBiS™*’* Hastindpur, and that Yudhishthira and lua brethi'en 
should be invited to tho festival. And the Mahdraja was 
glad in his heart that his sons should be friendly with the 
sons of his deceased brother Pdndu ; and ho sent his younger 

tboinvitotton’to Vidura, to the city of Indra-prastha to invite the 

liult».]irMtba. Pdndavas to tho gamo. And Vidura wont his way to the 
* city of tho Pdudavas, and was received by them with every 


long dico. 


Logondary 
count of til 


ac- 
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sign of attention and respect. And Yndhishthira inquired histokt of 
whetker his kinsfolk and friends at Hastindpur were all well 
in health, and Vidura replied, “ They aro all well.” Then ' 

^idura said to the Pdndavas : — “ Your undo, the MaMmja, is 

about to giro a great feast, and ho has sont me to invite yon 

aud your mother, and your joint wife, to come to his city, 

and there will bo a groat match at dice-playing.’' When Beiuctaiu»of 

Yudliishthira hoard these words, he was troubled in mind, 

for he knew that gaming was a frequent catiso of strife, and 

that he was in no way skilful in throwing tho dice ; and ho 

likowiso knew that Sakuni was dwelling at Hastindpur, and 

that ho was a famous gambler. But Yudhishthira romem- 

bored that the invitation of tho Mahdraia was equal to the Ha)i&rajaB»d 

command of a father, and that no true Kshatriya could re- 

fuse a challenge either to war or play. So Yudhishthira 

accepted tho invitation, and gave coininandmont that on tho 

appointed da/, his brethren, and their mother, and their 

joint wife should accompany him to the city of Ilastinipur. 

When tho day arrived for tho departure of tho Pandavas, ^hL- 
thoy took their mother Kuuti, aud their joint wife Draupadi, 
aud journeyed from Indra-prastha to the city of tt^stindpur. i^*»*^p«**- 
And when they entered tho city they first paid a visit of Pay visits of 

pcreiiioiiy to 

respect to the Maharaja ; and they found him sitting amongst 

his Chieftains; and the ancient. Bhishina, and the preceptor uwBani Gand- 

Drona, and Kama, who was tho friend of Duryodhana, and 

many others were sitting there also. And when tho Pan- 

davas had done reverence to the Maharaja, and respectfully 

saluted all present, they paid a visit to their aunt Gdndhari, 

aud did her reverence likewise. Aud after they had done 

.. . 1.. .A wives of the 

this, their mother and lomt wife entered the presence of 
mndhari, and respectfully saluted her; and the wives of the gjjjwofDrau- 
Kauravas came in and wore made known to Kunti and 
Draupadi, And the wives of tho Kauravas were much sur- 
prised when they beheld the beauty and fine raimopt of 
Draupadi; aud they were very jealous of their kinswoman. 

And when all their visits had been paid, tho Pdndavas TheP&ndavw 
retired with their wife and mother to the quarters which had wid „• 

^ ceive tho visits 

been prepared for them, and when it was evening they 
TO I.. I. 12 
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niSTOBY 0¥ received tlie visits of all their friends who were dwelling at 
Hastindpur. 

^ — Now on the morrow the gambling match was to be 

3Sbi^mat5h. played ; so when the morning had come, the Pdndavas 
bathed and dressed, and left Draupadi in the lodging which 
had been preparedrfor her, and wont their way to the palace. 
Thpp&udavas And tlio Pundavas ajjain paid their j*cs])octs to their undo 

oonduotPdto ° , -i i -i , n* ^ 

tho pavuion. the Maharaja, and were then conducted to the paviuon where 

tho play was to bo ; and Duryodhtina wont with thorn, 

togothor with all his brethren, and all tho Chieftains of tho 

Saisunichai- royal house. And when tho assembly had all taken their 

th'rat^agame’ seats, Sakuiii said to Yudhishthira : — “ The ground hero has 

all been prepared, and the dice arc all ready : Come now, 1 

Yudhishthira pray you, and play a game.^^ But Yudhishthira was dis- 

SiAum should inclined, and replied : — I will not play excepting upon fair 

terms ; but if you will pledge yourself to throw without 

artifice or deceit, T will accept your ehalleligo.^^ fcJakuni 

TauntofSakum. said: — If you are so fearful of losing, you had bettor not 

Yudhishthira In play at all/^ At thcso words Yudhishthira was wroth, and 
hw wrath . n x i #» » i i 

the dial- replied : — I have no fear either m play or war ; but let mo 
know with" whom I am to play, and who is to ])ay mo if I 
Duijodh^a^ win.^^ So Duryoilhaiia came forward and said : — J am tho 
fh® M.aki‘9 ^ man with whom ym are to play, and I shall lay any stakes 
plays, against your stakes ; but my uuide ^akunl will tlirow the 

Yudhishthira dice for mc/^ Then Yudliishtliira said : — What manner 

protests, but 

plays. of game is this, 'wlicrc one man throws nnd another lays tho 

stakes ? " Nevertheless ho accepted tho challenge, and ho 
and Sakuiii began to play. 

At tliis poiiit in tho narrative it may be desirable 
pavilion, to pause, and endeavour to obtain a picture of the 
scone. The so-called pavilion was probably a tem- 
porary booth constructed of bamboos and interlaced 
with basket-work ; and very likely 'it was decorated 
with flowers and leaves after tho Hindi! fashion, and 
hung with fruits, such as cocoa-nuts, mangoes, plan- 
tains, and maize. The Chieftains present seem to 
have sat upon the ground, and watched tho game. 
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The stakes may have been pieces of gold or silver, or histoby or 
cattle, or lands ; although, according to the legend- ii. 
ary account which follows, they included articles of 
^ far more extravagant and imaginative character. 

With these passing remarks, the tradition of this 
memorable game may be resumed as follows.: — 

So Yudliishtliira and Sakimi sat down to play, and what- Tiifsum^ssioii 
over Yudliishthira laid as stakes, Duryodliana laid some- 
thing of equal value; but Yudhishtliira lost every gtime. 

Ho first lost a very beautiful pearl ; next a thousand bags, 
each containing a thousand pieces of gold ; next a piece of 
gold so pure that it was as soft as wax ; next a chariot set 
with jewels, and hung all round with golden bells ; next a 
thousand war elephants with golden howdahs set with 
diaTnonds ; next a lakh of slaves all dressed in good gar- 
ments ; next 4 lakh of beautiful slavo girls, adorned from 
head to foot with goldcm ornaments; next all the remainder 
of his goods : next all his cattle ; and then the whole of wiiol« 

y ^ , <>1 his llaj, 

his Raj, exropting only Iho lands which had been granted 

to the Brdhraans.* *• Brtiimans. ‘ 

Now when Yudhishtliira had lost his Raj, the Chieftains 
present in the pavilion were of opinion that ho should ce(\{<e 
to play, but he would not listen to their words, but per- 
sisted in the game. And ho staked all the jewels belonging 
to his brothers, and ho lost them : and hO staked his two giakw Jus 
younger brothers, one after the other, and he lost them; 
and ho then staked Arjuna, and Bhfma, and finally himself, 
and he lost every game. Then Sakuui said to him : — 

You have done a bad act, Yudhishthira, in gaming away 

‘ A lakh is a hundred thoustond, and a croro is a hundred lakhs, or ten mil- 
lions. The Ilindti term might therefore liavc been conTcrtod into English numer- 
als, only that it does not seem certom that the bards meant precisely a hundred 
thousand slaves, but only a very large number. 

The exceptional clause in favour of the Brhhmans is very significant. When 
the little settlement at Indra-prostha had been swelled by tlie imagination of the 
later bards into an extensive Itaj, the thought may have entered the minds of the 
Brahmanical compilers that in losing the Baj» the Bihhmans might have lost those 
free lands, known as Inams or jagheers), which are trcqucntly granted by pious 
Rajas for tho suhsistcnco of Brklimans. Hence the inseition of the cla'iso. 
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iiiSTORT OF yourself, and becoming a slave : But now stake your wife 
piot'u Draupadi, and if yon win the game you will again be free.” 

And Yudhishthira answered and said : — " I will stake 

p»di. Dranpad{ ! ** And all assembled were greatly troubled, 

^er(%w^nih and thought evil of Yudhishthira ; and %ia uncle Vidnra 
l^unvM. ° put his hand to his head and fainted away, whilst Bhishma 
and Drona turned deadly pale, and many of the company 
were very sorrowful ; but Duryodhana and his brother 
Duhsusana, and some others of the Kauravas, were glad in 
their hearts, and plainly manifested their joy. Then 
Sakuni threw the dice, and won Draupadf for Duryodhana. 
Qenei^eon. Then all in that assembly were in groat consternation, 
sternal on. Chieftains gazed! upon one another without speak- 

Dn^oahiuia ing a word. And Duryodhana said to his uncle Vidura 
g»di to tweep Go now and bring Draupadi hither, and bid hor sweep 
Vidura protests, ^<^0 rooms.’^ But Vidura cried out against him with a loud 
n«upaS’’wM* voice, and said : — “ What wiokodness is this ? Will you 
hehthirewM a" Order a woman who is of noble birth, and the wife of your 
own kinsman, to become a household slave ? How can you 
vex your brethren thus ? But Draupadi has not become 
your slave j for Yudhishthira lost himself before he staked 
his wife, and having first become a slave, he could no 
longer have power to stake Draupadi.'-* Vidura then 
turned to the assembly and said: — "Take no heed to the 
words of Duryodhana, for he h.-is lost his senses this day.’' 
Duryodhana then said; — “A curse bo upon this Vidura, 
who will do nothing that I desire him.'* 

Duiyqdiiana After this Duryodhana called one of his servants, and 

ovniu hig ser- i.,,. 

^nitobrinK^ dosired him tq go to the lodgings of the Pandavas, and bring 
pavilion. Draupadi into the pavilion. And the man departed out, 
and went to the lodgings of the Pdndavas, and entered the 
presence of Draupadi, and said to her : — "Baja Yudhishthira 
has played you away, and you have become the slave of 
Baja Duryodhana : So come now and do your duty like his 
other slave girls.'’ And Draupadi was astonished at these 
words, and exceedingly wroth, and she replied: — “Whoso 
slave was I that I could be gambled away ? And who is 
such a senseless fool as to gamble away his own wife?*' 
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The servant said Baja Yudhishthira has lost himself, histoet oi* 
and his four brothers, and yo^ also, to flaja Diiryodhana, 
and you cannot make any objection : Arise, therefore, and 
•go to the house ^ the Raja ! Then Draupadi cried out : 

— Go you now and inquire whether Raja Yudhishthira 
lost mo first or himself first ; for if he played away himself 
first, he could not stake me.” So the man returned to the 
assembly, and put the question to Yudhishthira ; but Yud- 
hishthira hung down his head with shame, and answered 
not a word. 

Then Duryodhana was filled with wrath, and he cried out nmyodUana 

*' A -1 • 1 . o Winds hi« spr- 

to his servant : — What waste o^ words is this? Go you 
and bring Draupadi hither, that if she has aught to say, she 
may say it in the presence of us all.” And the man essayed 
to go, but he beheld the wrathful countenance of Bhfma, 
and he was sore afraid, and he refused to go, and remained 
where he was. Then Duryodhana sent his brother Duhsu- Duhs^swia 

- , 1* nrN to bring Urau-* 

Sana ; and Uuhsasana went ms way to the lodgings of Drau- padi. 
padi and said ; — Rjija Yudliishthira has lost you in play 
to Raja Duryodhana, and he has sent for you : Sp arise now, 
and wait upon him according to his commands; and if you 
have anything to say, you can say it in the presence of the 
assembly.” Draupadi replied: — death of the K^u- 
ravas is not far distant, since they can do such deeds as 
fheso.” And she rose up in great trepidation and set out, 
but when she came near to the palace of the Mahdraja, she 
turned aside from the pavilion where the Chieftains were 
assembled, and ran away with all speed towards the apart- 
ments of the women. And Duhsdsana hastened after her, Duha&w^ii 
and seized her by her hair, which was very dark and Ions:, into the pavilion 

j j 111 • ^ . 1 .1. by her hair. 

and dragged her by main force into the pavilion before all 
the Chieftains. And she cried out ; — Take your hands 
from off me ! ” But Duhsdsana heeded not her words, and 
said You are now a slave girl, and slave girls cannot 
complain of being touched by the hands of men.” 

When the Chieftains thus beheld Draupadi, they hung chfj& paro- 
down their heads from shame ; and Draupadi called upon SSupodi vaii^iy 
the elders amongst tl\pm, such as Bhishma and Drona, to S’Shlnaand 

btoTia. 
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HiSTOBT OJ acquaint her whether or no Haja Tudhishthira had g^cd 
away himself bofote ho had st^ed her; but they likewise 
i — hold down their heads and answered not a word. Thon she 

cast her eye upon the Pdndavos^ and her glance was like the' 

stabbing of a thousand daggers^ but they moved not hand 
or foot to help her ; for when Bhima would have stepped 
forward to deliver her from the hands of Dulisdsana, Yud- 


Ther&nd»Tu hishthira commanded him to forbear, and both ho and 
T^hishthira to tho youngor Pdndavas were obliged to obey the commands 
of their elder brother. And when Duhsdsana saw that 


Draupadl looked towards tho Pdndavas, he took her by the 
hand, and drew her another way, saying : — “ Why, 0 slave, 
JS^nS’wy **'“ turning jour eyes about you ? ” And whou Kama 

and Sakuni heard Duhsdsana calling her a slave, they cried 
out : — " Well said ! well said ! ” 


l)nui|wdi*8 
solomri appeal 
to the Chief- 
tama. 


Gross oiitiws 
rommittMi by 
Puhtilsana 
and Duiyod- 
haiia. 


BUtnia's fearful 
vow. 


Then Draupadi wept very bitterly, and appealed to all 
the a.ssembly, saying ; — “ All of you have wives and children 
of your own, and will you permit me to be treated thus ? 1 
ask you ono question, and I pray you to answer it.” Duh- 
sdsana then broke in and spoke foul language to licr, and 
used her rudely, so that her veil came off in his hands. 
And BWiita could rcstriun his wrath no longer, and spoke 
vehemently to Yudhishthira ; and Arjaiia repi’oved him for 
his anger against his older brother, but Bhima answered 
“ I will thrust my hands into the firo before these wrotehes 
sliall treat my wife in this manner before my eyes.” Then 
Duryodhana said to Draupadi : — Como now, I pray you, 
and sit upon my thigh ! ” And Bhima gnashed his teeth, 
and cried out with a loud voice : — “ Hear my vow this day ! 
If fur this dood I do not break the thigh of Duryodhana, 
and drink the blood of Duhsdsana, I am not tho son of 


Kuntil” 


Sudden appear- Moanwhile tho Chieftain Yidura had left tho assembly, 
Mt^^ainthe and told the blind Mahdraja Dbritardshtra all that had taken 
The Xah&nja pl^use that day ; and tlio Mahdraja ordered his servants to lead 
md him into tho pavilion where all tho Chieftains were gathered 
together. And all present wore silent when they saw the 
Mahilraja, and tho Maharaja said to Dr%upadi 0 daughW, 
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my «ous have done evil to you this day : But go now, you 
and ‘your husbands, to your own Raj, |ind remember not 
what has occurred, and lot the memory of this day be blotted 

I out) for ever/' So the Ftindavas made haste with their wife 

Draupadi, and departed out of the city of Hastindpur. 

Then Buryodhana was exceedingly wroth, and he said to 
his father : — 0 Maharaja, is it not a saying that when 
your enemy hath fallen down, he should be annihilated 
without a war ? And now that we hiiA thrown the Pandavas 
to the earth, and had taken po.sses.sTon of all their wealth, 
you have restored them all their strength, and permitted 
thorn to depart with anger in their hearts ; and now they 
will prepare to make war that they may rewongo themselves 
upon us for all that has been done, and they will return 
within a short while and slay us all : Give us leave then, I 
pi'ay you, to play another game with these Pdndavas, and let 
the side which loses go into exile for twelve years ; for thus 
and thus only can a war bo prevented between ourselves 
and th(^ lYindavas.^^ And the Mahdraja granted the request 
of his son, and messengers were sent to bring back the 
brethren ; and the Ptindavas obeyed tbe commaitds of their 
uncle, and returned to his presence ; and it was *\greed upon 
that Yudhishthira should play one game more with Sakuni, 
and that if Yudhishthira won, the Kauravas wore to go into 
’exile, and that if Sakuni won, the Pandavas were to go into 
exile ; and the exile was to be for twelve years, and one year 
more ; and during that thirteenth year those who were in 
exile wore to dwell in any city they pleased, but to keep 
themselves so concealed that the others should never discover 
them ; and if the others did discover them before the thir- 
teenth year was over, then those who were in exile were to 
continue so for another thirteen years. So they sat down 
again to play, and Sakuni had a set of cheating dice as 
before, and with them he won the game. 

When Duhs^sana saw that Sakuni had won the game, 
he danced about for joy; and ho cried out "Now is estab- 
lished the Raj of Duryodhana.^^ But Bhima said: — " Be not 
elated with joy,;^but remember my words : ^flie day will come 


HlSTORY^Ol? 
INDIA. 
Part If. 


Buryodhana 
wrathfhUy re>- 
monstrateii with 
the Mahiin^a. 


PropoB(« tiu* ro. 
call of the P^n> 
davaB. and aet. 
tleaient of the 
dispute by 
another game. 


Return of the 
raudavaa. 


Tbe winners to 
obtain the en- 
tire Raj. and the 
losers to go into 
exile for twelve 
years in a jungle 
and one year in 
a city. 


Yudhishthira 
loses the game. 

Joy of BtthsA* 


Wrath of BM- 
uia. 
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HISTORY Off 
INBU. 
Pabt II. 


Kunti Tt^mains 
at Uastiu&pur. 


Departure of 
the P^davas. 


Dnnipadi's tor- 
riblo vow. 


Affecting char- 
acter of the fore- 
going tnuiition 
of the gambliug 
match. 


ltd truthfulness 
to Imnian 
nature as mani- 
fested by a 
primitive but 
nigh-spirited 
race. 


Wives not un- 
freaueutly lost 
anef won at 
Kshatriya 
gambling 
matches. 


Draupddi ovi- 
deiitly familiar 
With the idea. 


when I will drink your bloody or I am not the son of 
Kunti.” And the P&udavas, seeing that they hod lost, threw 
off their garments and put on deer-skins, and prepared to 
depart into the forest with their wife and biother, and their j 
priest Dhanmyaj but Vidura said to Yudhisbthira : — ''Your 
mother is old and unfitted to travel, so leave her under my 
care ; ” and the Pdndavas did so. And the brethren wont 
out from the assembly hanging down their heads with 
shame, and covering their faces i^ith their garments; but 
Bhima threw out his long arms and looked at the Kanravas 
furiously, and Draupadi spread her long black hair over 
her face and wept bitterly. And Draupadi vowed a vow, 
saying : — "My hair shall Remain dishevelled from this day, 
until Bhima slrnll have slain Duhs4sana and drank his blood ; 
and then he shall tic up my hair again whilst his hands ai’e 
didpping with tho blood of Duhs&sana.” 

The foregoing tradition of the gambling matcdi 
at Hastindpur is not i)erhaps so horrible as the fic- 
tions of Bhlma’s encounters with the Asuras, but it 
appeals far more strongly to the feelings ; and but 
for the depraved element involved in the idea of 
polyandry, would form one of the most attractive 
' legends in tho Mahd Bhdrata. Throughout the nar- 
rative there is a truthfulness to human nature, and a 
truthfulness to that particular phase of human na- 
ture, whi(;h is prominently manifested by a high- 
minded race, in its primitive stage of civilization. 
The real interest of the story begins from the mo- 
ment that Draupadf was lost. As regards the truth 
of this incident there can be little doubt. Amongst 
the ancient Kshatriyas, where women were chiefly 
prized on sensual grounds, such stakes were evidently 
recognized. Draupadf herself, although shocked at 
the result, was by no means unfamiliar with the 
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idea.’' She protested, not on any ground of sentiment aisroar or 
or matrimonial obligation, but solely on a technical 
point of law ; and even after she had been dragged 
1)y the hair into the pavilion, and when she appealed 
to the Chieftains, in consideration of their own wives 
and children, to protect her from outrage, she still 
only asked for an answer to her question: — “Had 
Yudhishthira become a slave before he staked his 
wife upon the last game?” As to the treatment 
which she subsequently received, it was simply an 
assertion of the right of ownership which Duryod- 
hana claimed over the wife of his kinsmen.^ 

The most sensational scene in the narrative iss^tonai^^^ 
the sudden appearance of the blind Maharaja, at the 
critical moment when Draupadf had received the^^^JS, 
worst affront, and Bhfma had uttered his terrible 
vow of revenge. It is easy to conceive that, but for 
this event, swords would have been drawn, and the 

gambling pavilion would have been a scene of blood- 

, . ■ 1 1 , ■ ■ 

• 

’ European traditions of gambling aro by no moans free from scandals a 
similar character, although they were invariably regarded as secret. There is a 
horrible story of a gambler playing away his wife in Mr Ainsworth's romance of 
“ Old St Paul's,” which is apparently based upon some tradition of the seventeenth 
century. In the eighteenth century the ladies became gamblers, and not unfre- 
quentfy paid their debts at the sacrifice of their honour. See Massey's Eiatory 
of England^ Vol. II. 

3 An extraordinary interpolation in this portion of the narrative is worthy of 
notice, inasmuch as it affords a striking illustration of the reckless spirit in which 
the Brahmanical “arrangers” grafted their absurd inventions upon the authentic 
legend. Duhsksana is said to have tried to strip Draupadl in the presence of the 
assembly, but she prayed to Krishna, and the god miraculously interposed in her 
behalf, by so multiplying the number of her under garments, that as fast as Duh* 
s&sana removed one, another appeared in its room. At a subsequent period in the 
poem, when Krishna was acting as a mortal hero, and a friend to the Pkodavos, 

Draupadi took occasion to thank him for the services he had rendered her in 
clothing her at such a perilona time. The incident is rendered more carious by 
the circumstance that the early fame of Krishna rested upon an exploit of the very 
opposite character, namely, his having carried away the clothes of the datfghtera 
of tho cowherds while they were bathing. 
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hisTOBT OF shod. But iu a moment all was hushed. The au- 
pabt n. thority of the Maharaja was paramount, and no one 
attempted to interpose when the Pdndavas left the 
place at his command. But when they had fairly* 
departed for their own city, Duryodliana remon- 
strated with his father warmly and effectually ; and 
the arguments* which he urged are precisely those 
which would be urged in the present day by a Riij- 
unp«rdo«i*io put Chieftain. The Pdndavas had received such an 
hSd^Ti affront that it was impossible they should either for* 
u^ntho nda. forget. Theyisvould be dishonoured for ever 

if they did not wipe out the insult with blood ; and 
their revenge might prove fatal to the whole house 
of BhArata. There was no other way by which a 
deadly feud could bo prevented than by one party 
or the other going into exile, whilst the other re- 
mained in possession of the entire Raj. 
i^Tmive pte- The C9ncluding scene always forms an impressive 
KlfdwM wd picture in the mind of the llindii. All is lost, and 
tiluir railo. the Pdndavas are doomed to years of exile. Duh- 
s^sana is dancing with joy at the thought that the 
final game was won, whilst Bhfma is vowing to 
drink his blood. Yudhishthira and his four younger 
brothers are leaving the assembly, covering their 
faces with shame, whilst Bhfma is throwing out his 
long arms as* expressive of his rage. But the terrible 
figure of Draupadf, as she dishevels her long black 
hair, is the very impersonation of revenge; and a 
Hindii audience never fails to shudder at her fearful 
vow, that the straggling tresses shall never again be 
tied up until the day when Bhfma shall have ful- 
filled his vow, and shall then bind them up whilst 
his fingers are still dripping with the blood of 
Duhsdsana. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

SECOND EXILE OP THE pXnDAVAS — THE TWELVE YEARS 
IN THE JUNGLE. 


Tub tradition of the sedbnd exile of the Pdn- histobt or 

• ill ii'ii i* INDIA. 


davas is naturally separated into two portions, vabtii. 

namely l Tradition of tUe 

1st, The wanderings in the jungle during twelve 

re from the fiction 

of the thirteenth 

2nd, The concealment in a city during thethir- 
teenth year. 

These two nan'atives are widely distinct in their 
origin and character. The story of the twelve 
years’ wanderings in the jungle comprises* some In- 
cidents which arc based upon authentic tradition'; 
but the legend of the concealment in a city during 
the thirteenth year, so far as the Pdndavas are con- 
cemed, is a palpable fiction. These points will be 
fully proved and elucidated hereafter ^ but for the 
present it will be convenient to bear in mind the 
broad distinction. 

Besides this distinction, it should also be noticed Thmrythnt tiie 
that there are certain indications in the story of the 
twelve years’ wa^pderings which lead directly to the SSStteSS- 
inference that the period of exile was not twelve 
years but twelve months. The incidents of iiftigle* ^»y ^^ ^ ; 
life which can be referred to the authentic tradition 
are but few in number, and might easily have 
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HISTORY OF occurred within the space of a single year. On the 
u. other hand, the story is very largely interpolated 
with mythical details and legends, which are so 
• wildly supernatural in their character, that they 
may be safely treated as later interpolations. 

. Accordingly, it follows that either the term of 
twelve years has been adopted for the purpose of 
affording sufficient time for the transactions to have 
taken place which arc recorded in the myths ; or 
that the myths have been introduced for the purpose 
of filling up the more lengthened period of exile. 
The hypothesis that the narrative of the thirteenth 
year is a later fiction confirms this view. The exile 
for twelve lunar months would not be equal to a 
solar year ; and, therefore, it seems likely that this 
fiction of a thirteenth year originated in the idea 
that thirteen lunar months were necessary to the 
completioq of a solar year. 

details of the legend of the twelve years’ 
Inyi^c^wid Gxilo are'thus divisible into two classes, viz. — 

Ist, The Mythic. 

2nd, The Authentic. 

But before attempting to carry out this division, 
it tnay be as well to glance at the general character 
of the legend; and this may, perhaps, be best 
gathered from the following narrative : — 


-A-nd it came to pass that the P&ndavas, with their wife 

Bkotchofthe i/ i i . . -rw 

davM^uth?^* Draupadi, and thoir priest Dnaumya^ wandered in tho 
jangle. jungle for twelve years, and they fed on such game as the 


PUgrimages to 
holj placeB. 


brethren shot on their way. .And they made many pil- 
grimages to holy places, and iasted^i^and bathed, and 


Initruotlons of 
nrkhnuui sagoB. 


performed religions worship ; and they met with many holy 
Brdhmans and sages who instrncted them in pious acts, 
and beguiled them with stories of ancient times, and 
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promised them that the day should come when they should histoiit of 

be restored to the llaj. Sometitnes they came to verdant 

places covoredT with flowers, where the trees were loaded ; 

* , , , . ■ Changes in 

^with fruits, and many curious animals presented theta* Jungle Menoy. 
selves ; but at other times violent winds arose and black- peit*.' 
enod the sky with dust, and laid prostrate the largest trees, 
and then the rain would fall heavily, and the torrents would 
pour down from the mountains like rivers, and the roads 
would become so wietchod that all the Pandavas, excepting 
Bhima, would be unable to move, and the weary Draupadi 
would faint away ; but then the giant Bhhna would carry 
his fatigued brethren and his afilicted wife upon his back 
and shoulders, and under his arm^, and walk on as before, 


The general character of the mythical portions 
of the legend of the exile is indicated in the fore- pSiey^ex- 
going paragraph ; but in the present instance some ***■ 
more particular description is necessaiy, as the 
myths occupy a very large space in the Mahd 
Bhdrata, and are not wholly devoid of historical 
significance. It has already been seen thaf in addi- 
tion to the Brahmanical bearing of *tke Mahd 
Bhdrata, there is an underlying effort throughdut 
the poem to ascribe a divine origin to the Pdndavas, 
and to associate them with the gods of the Hindds. 

In the story of their birth it is plainly asserted that 
Pdndu was not their real father, but that they were 
dii’ectly begotten by the gods ; that Yudhishthira 
was the son of Dhamia, that Bhfma was the son of 
Vdyu, and that Arjuiia was the son of Indra, whilst 
Nakula and Sahadeva were the sons of the two 
Aswins. Accordingly, in the legend of their twelve 
years’ wanderings, a number of additional my ths 
have been inserted to confirm this relationship and 
association. These myths fiirnish a striking illus* 
tration of the wide difference between the mental 
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culture of the European and that of the Hindds. 
p*»r li. To the former they must appear chil^sh and un- 
meaning, hut to the latter they are highly attract- 
. ive, for they servo to apiuse the dreamy and in- 
dolent intellect of the Hindi!, whilst gratifying his 
religious instinct with the idea that ho is storing up 
in his memory a rich stock of pious legends and 
divine mysteries. 

A few samples of tliese extraordinary myths may 
BiaioBTObo- now be exhibited in a bare outline. On one occa- 

iwoen lUdhisii- 

sion Yudhishthira was accosted by a divine being, 
wlio subsequently turned out to be his mythical 

UC^S. ^ 

father Dlianna, or personified goodness. Oharma 
asked him a number of siihinx-like (j[uestioDS re- 
specting human life and Brdhmanism, all of whicii 
wore answered by Yudhishthira in a spirit of Brah- 
intnrvijwbo. monical wisdom. Bhfma in his turn met with 
ttowfnkly"*"’ Hanuman, the monkey hero of the Rilmdyana, who 
toS’thejn|th- wos mythically his own brother, as both were the 
orthewtaA^ sons of Vdyu, or the wind. Blilma, by virtue of his 
parentage, was proceeding along as swiftly as the 
wind; so that the earth trembled at his velocity, 
the largest trees wore shaken to the ground, and 
one touch of his toe killed every lion, tiger, or wild 
Huiamui'y elephant that sought to obstruct his passage. The 

bufieniatumi 

attention of iianuman was attracted by these mar- 
vels, and he obtained an interview with his mythical 
brother, by shrinking himself to the size of the 
smallest ape, whilst swelling out his tail to such an 
enormous bulk that it effectually stopped the pro- 
gress of Bhfma. Iianuman then related to Bhima 
the whole story of the Rdmdyaua, and swelled out 
his body until it was as lofty as the Vindhya moun- 
tain, and shone with a yellow radiance like that of 
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molten sold. By Hanuman’s aid Bhfma made his histokt op 
way ‘to the gardens of Kuvera ,on the Himalaya vxn u 
mountain, and there he found flowers which had ashinap^i 

' to the gmens 

thousand petals, and whiqh Imd been eagerly de- SSlith! 
sired by Hraupadi because their smell was so de- 
licious that it would make old people young again, 
and convert sorrow into joy. 

But of all the myths which have boon introduced 
for the sake of associating the Pdndavas with the^’’*‘'*“ 
gods, none arc so famous as those which refer to Ar- 
juna, tlio fabled son of Indra^ who was himself the 
sovereign of the Vedic deities. Ariuna proceeded Arjimapmhsw 

ausltnt!'*! on 

to the Himjilaya mountains, by tlie advice of his 
mythical grandfatlicr Vydsa, for the sake of per- 111 p'Sittair** 
foi ming such penances as should propitiate the gods, 1^’ **** 
and induce them to grant him ci'lestial weapons 
which would onburo him tlic victory over Duryod- 
hana and the Kauruvas. On reaching the Mandara 
mountain ho heard a voice in the sky calling upon 
him to stop ; and Indra appeared in all *his glory, iiMiraVrcw 
and promised to give him the divine weapons pro- 
vided he buccccdcd in propitiating the god Siva. 

Arjuna then entered upon a course of austerities so Arjuiiapromti. 
severe that Siva was perfectly gratified, but proved 
the valour of his worshipper by taking upon himself 
the form of a mountaineer and engaging Aijuna in 
single combat. Arjuna, unable to make any im- 
pression upon his enemy, at length discovered the 
deity, and prostrated himself at the feet of Siva; 
upon which Siva gave him one of his most powerful 
weapons. Subsequently the gods of the four quar- The gods of the 

^ ^ ’*■ four quartern uT 

ters of the universe — ^Indra, Yama, Varuna, and^^j’g^ 
Kuvera — presented themselves to Arjuna, and ro-'”*'*****^ 
spcctively furnished him with their own jieculior 
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BISTORT OP weapons. Aijuna was then carried away in Indra’s 
pasiil chariot to tho city of Amardvatl, which is the 
• heaven of Indra. There he spent many years in 
t^h4!!^of‘ practising the use of am^p ; and at length was sent 
by India to make war against the Daityas of the 


sea. 

Mvtwc of The mythic account of Ariuna’s wars against tho 
Daityas of tho sea, is also worthy of notice if only as 
a creation of the imagination. On approaching the 
coast in A chariot which flew through the air, Aijmia 
beheld tlie sea rising in vast heaps, and saw ships 
laden with rubies, and fishes and tortoises as large as 
mountains. Ho blew his war shell and tho Daityas 
trembled with fear, but in return they sounded their 
drums and trumpets so loudly that the monsters of 
the deep leaped above the waves. Thousands of 
Daityas rushed upon him, but he uttered powerful 
mantras as he discharged his arrows, and kept them 
all at .bay. They rained fire, water, and mountains 
upon him, but he triumphed in the end and slew them 
all. Then the women came out screaming like 
cranes, but Arjuna passed them by and entered tho 
city, where he saw chariots with ten thousand horses 

or?™MiIS??f colour of peacocks. Meantime the women 

were terrified at tho rolling of his chariot, and fled to 
their houses^ whilst tho noise of their ornaments re- 
sembled tho falling of stones upon a mountain. After 
this victory Aijuna returned to Indra, and Was re- 
warded with great praises ; and the sovereign of the 
gods presented him with a chain of gold and a diadem^ 
and with a war shell which sounded like thunder. 


These extravagant myths, unmeaning as they 
appear in themselves, are not without historical sig- 
nificance, when considered in connection with the 
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affe in which the Maha BhArata assumed its present histokt of 
form ’ It was an ago of Brahmanical revival ; an age pIbt li. 
when the Brdhmans appealed to the .old national Favoonte 
gods of the Ilindiis against the practical atheism ofaffif^i- 
the Buddhists ; an age when the national traditions 
were remodelled, and ancient forms of worship were 
restored, for the purpose of enlisting the sympathies 
of the masses against the Buddhistic hierarcliy, and 
re-establishing the caste supremacy of the Brahmans. 

Under such circumstances the object of the Brah- 
manical compilers ■ in inventing these absurd my tlis 
is sufliciently obvious ; they desired to associate the 
ancient gods of India with the favourite heroes of 
the Hindus. The niytliical wars of Arjuna against wars of Arjun* 

1 T\ • 111 1 .1 against tho 

the Jhiityas would also appear to be not 'without 
significance, if tho Daityas may be identified with 
the Buddhists ; and this identification is not wholly 
without foundation. The Daityas jiossesscil horses 
of tlic colour of pcacQcks, and peacocks are espetially 
tho sacred emblem of the Buddliists. Moreover tlje 
statement that the Uaityas inhabited tlie islands of 
tho sea is in perfect accordance with tliis view ; as 
tho Buddhists certainly took refuge in Burmah and 
Ceylon when driven out by tho Brahmans fiom the 
great Indian peninsula. 

Having thus disiiosed of these somewhat dis- ^nS Authen- 
tractiug myths, it is relreshing to return to the more 
authentic and natural traditions of the exile of the JndS';,aioii« th*t 
I andavas. I rom the simple incidents which follow, nover waudered 
it would seem that -the Pdndavas never strayed to 
a great distance from their Raj ; and that they only 
moved about in search of game, residing in some 
temporary hut or booth which they probably con- 
structed for themselves. They were accompanied * 

, VOL. 1. 13 
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mstoRT OP by their wife Draupadl, and are said to haye also 
PAKTii. taken their priest Dhauniya with them; buf the 
references to. the latter personage are by no moans 
satisfactory, nor is his presence in any way necessary 
to the story. Kuutf, as already stated, was left be- 
hind at Hastinapur. The five sons of Draupadf ap- 
pear to have been sent to the house of her father 
Drupada ; whilst SubhadrA, if she really were mar- 
ried to Arjuna, would seem to have returned to her 
father’s house at Dwdraka, accompanied by her son 
Abhimanyu. 

your iiioidpnts The incidents in the jungle life of the Pdn- 
ofthe&avas. davas, wliicli are either authentic in themselves, or^ 
apparently have reference to actual events, are four 
in number, namely : — 

1st, The capture of Duryodhana and Kama by 
the Gandharva tribe, and their subsequent release 
by the Fdndavas. 

2itd, The Vaishnava sacrifice performed by Dur- 
yodhana. 

3rd, Yudhishthira’s dream. 

4th, The attempt of Jayadratha to carry off 
Draupadf. 

these traditions, namely, the capture 
tho of Duryodhana and Kai’na by the Gandharva tribe, 

and their subsequent release by the Pandavas, may 
be related as follows : — 

Tradittonoftha And it caine to pass that whilst the Piindavas were 
ouuntothe””* sojouming in the jungle, Raja Duryodhana desired to spy 
iheortUelbiit out their misery, and flaunt his own magnificence before 
Se them. Now every three years it was the custom for the 

Kauravas to go out into the pastures and mark all the oalves, 
and to renew the marks upon the cows; and as it was 
known full well that the Mabdraja would forbid them from 
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going near the Pdndavas, Duryodhana asked for leave to go 
out and mark tke cattle. And the MaMraja gave his con- 
sent^ and Duryodhana, and Kama, and many of the Kauravas 
departed out of the city, and after hunting in the jungle 
many days, they came near to the spot where the Pdndavas 
were encamped. Now on a certain day Duryodhana sent 
on his people to pitch his tent by the side of a great lake, 
and it so happened that a band of the Gandharva tribe had 
already pitched their tents on the same spot ; and the serv- 
ants of Duryodhana came back and told their master. Then 
Duiyodhana sent an insolent message to the Gandharvas, 
and ordered them to take up their tents and depart with all 
speed. And the Gandharvas wont out and fought against 
Duryodhana, and defeated him, and took him prisonm*, 
, together with Kama and many of the Kauravas. And some 
of those who fled went and told the Pjinclavas that their 


EISTOEV OF 
INDIA. 
Paht II. 


Insolenee of 
Duryodhana to 
the Gandhsr- 


Duo’odhanaand 
Kama defeated 
and taken pri« 
soners by t no 
Gandharvas. 


The Pdndavas 
conu* to tlifir. 
rescue. 


kinsmen •had been taken prisoners by the Gandharvas ; aud 

the Pandavas went out and fought the Gandharvas and 

utterly routed them, and compelled them to restore the 

prisoners they had taken. And Yudhishthira gave a feast Mortmcation of 

to t)io Kauravas, and called Duryodhana his brothei'j aud 

Duryodhana affected to bo much pleased, but his* pride was 

humbled, and ho was very wroth, and ho would have kilRd 

himsolf, hut for the hope that the day would como when ho 

would be fully avenged. Duryodhana then returned to the 

city of Uastiuapur, and on a certain day there was a Council 

hold in the palace of tho Mahih'aja, and filushiua arose and 

praised tho valour of tho Pindavas aud advised Duryodhana 

to make pcaco with them: but Duryodhana *rose un and 

smiled contemptuously, and left the assembly without spoak- 

ing one word, and Bhishma returned in great indignation to 

his own houso. 


The foregoing simple tradition calls for little 
remark, but it is difficult to avoid noticing its curious 
resemblance to a corresponding incident in the^dhteit*. 
patriarchal period of Hebrew history. It will ben>tby'jK®‘ 
remembered .that when Lot had been carried away * 
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HISTORY OF prisoner by the Assyrians, he was rescued by 
p«T*u. Abraham and his armed servants, and the victory 
was celebrated by a feast of broad and wine. This 
similarity, however, by no means implies that the 
two narratives refer to the same event, but simply 
that such little victories followed by a feast were a 
characteristic of the patriarchal period. 
aniTheVaish- The sccond incident of the exile, namely, the 
' aislinava sacrifice performed by Duryodnana, may 
now be related as follows : — 

Jealous desircof After thcsc things, Ifaja Diiryodhi'ina resolved to cele- 

perfom a Raja- brato a Rajusilya, that should surpass the Rajasijya of his 

cousin Yudhislithira; and he called to his priest and said: — 

Let all things be got ready J*or a R-ajasiiya sacrifice/^ 

Disquaiifleii Then tlio pricst aiiswltwd : — 0 Dnryodliana, you csiimot 
whilst the M a- ^ t m hy w • • i mi t i 

hblhihSaaro*^^’ ^ Rajasuya wiiilst tlie jMaharaja is still alive^ and 

alive. whilst your enemy Yudhislithira is also alive ; but you may 

perform a Vaishnava sncrifico, and all tlio Jiajas who arc 
your vassals may attend it; and this sacrifice is as great as 
rre^aroa.to _ a ' Rajasliya. ” And Duryodhaiia said: — it so ! So 
Sava^rifioo? aj!' things were made ready for a Vaishnava sacrifice; and 
messengers were sent to summon all the Chieftains belong- 
ing to the Haj that they should attend flie sacrifice. 

His brother Now wliilst the messcngers were going their rounds, it 
sumT^giy^^^ came into the heart of Duhsasana, the brothc?r ofDuryod- 
the hana, to send a messenger to Yudhishthira, to invito the 
Pilndavas to<. be present likewise ; and the man went bis 
way and delivered the message to his brethren. Then 
YudhSitiilra^ Yudliishthira, ever mild and dignified, thus made reply : — 
Such a sacrifice' as Raja Duryodbana is about to perform 
must redound to the exaltation of the whole house of Bhil- 
rata ; but I and my brethren cannot attend until the years 
Wrathful rtipiy of oiir oxilo be accomplished.” But Bhinia was very wroth, 
of Bhima. crieil out to the messenger: — “Go and tell Raja 

Buryodhana, that when the thirteen years are over, Raja 
Yudhishthira will kindle such a sacrifice with his weapons 
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as will bum up all the sous of Dbritardsbtra.” * These histokt of 
messages wore duly delivered to Raja Duryodhana, but he 
answered not a word. ^ 

^ After this Raja Duryodhana performed tho Vaishnava Dui^itana 
sacrifice without the city, and distributed much provisions, ^taava aa- 
and many dresses, and rich gifts; and all those who were 
liis friends said that no one had ever before performed so iKTm optnions 
great a sacrifice, whilst those who were his enemies said aud enemion. 
tbit the sacrifice was not worth one-sixtoenth of tho 
^ajasfiya of Yudhishthira. And Duryodhana returned to RptunistoW* 
his own house in gi'oat states, while tho eulogists and procession, 
story-tellers went before him and opened their mouths in 
his praise, and celebrated tho deed! of his fathers ; and all 
the people came out in great multitudes, and scattered 
flowers and parched grain aloug tho road before him. And Comjrauiiation* 
Kama said to Duryodhana : — “ Jly the auspicious force of 
your great destiny you have brought this sacrifice to an 
end; and when by your fortunate power you shall have 
slain tho lYindavas, and shall perfonn tho Rajasdya, I too 
will be pi’csont and p.iy you homage.” Duryodhana an- 
BW(>red : — “When I have slain tho Piindavas, I wiUccrtainly 
perform tho llajasiiya, and you shall be there, to do mo 
reverence.” 'I'hen Kama vowed avow, saying;-^”! will femii’svow to 
neither wash niy leet, nor eat venison, and 1 will say nay to 
every one who asks me for a favour, until 1 have slain 
Arjuna.” And the spies of the I’andavas carried intelli- 
gence of all that occurred to Raja Yudhishthira ; and when 
Yudhishthira hoard that Kama had bound himst'lf by a Sorrow of Viui- 
vow to slay Arjuna, he was voxy sorrowful, for Jfie knew that 
the day. would come when there would be a great battle 
between Aijuna and Kama. 

The foregoing tradition of tho Vaishnava sacri- Rcvipwoftiie 
fico that was performed by Duryodhana throws a 

^ William tlio Norman is said to have uttered a similar rough threat to that 
of Hlilma. Willuim was very corpulent and conlincd to his chamber. The French 
King remarked that his English brother w^as a long time lying in. William re- 
torted that there should be no lack of tapers at his churching, and bo kept his 
word by ravaging Franco with lire and sword. 
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clearer light upon the institution known as tho 
pabi li. Rajasiiya, inasmuch as it confirms tho view that a 
Eajasiiya was emphatically an assertion of sovo- 
seuioMwhy rcignty. Duryodhaua could not assert his sove- 
i^ignty because his father was still living, and be- 
cause his enemy and rival, Yudhishthira, was alive 
also. Yudhishthira, on tho other hand, had boon in 
a condition to perform a Rajasdya, because ho had 
established an independent Raj at Indra-prasthaf 
and had succeeded in conquering all who had op- 
posed him. It is, however, difficult to say in what 
respect the Vaishiiava sacrifice differed from the 
THmhut wKncct- Rajasiiva. Tho worship of Vishnu appears indeed 

iiiKthoJawW V » X* 1 1 ^ • 1 

vB«onn«. to liave boon ot a comparatively modem origin, and 
to have belonged to a period posterior to the age of 
animal sacrifices. Under such circumstances, whilst 
the fact may be admitted that Duryodhana per- 
formed a sacrifice, the statement that it was a Vaish- 
nava sacrifice may bo regarded as a later interpola- 
tion. 

to^Yudhish- ^ The third incident of the exile, namel}’, Yud- 
hishthira’s dream, is mythical in its present form, 
but still is evidently founded on authentic fact. Tho 
Fdndavas prepared to move to another forest, ap- 
parently because the game had become scarce in the 
neighbourhood of their encampment ; and this simple 
ApgBy i ith » incident has been converted into a significant parable 
*wc. which bears traces of a Buddhistic origin. The 
parable is as follows : — 


Lefcend of tho 
drmtn. 


The aiiimats of 
the jungle im- 
plore Yttdhish- 
I to leavo. 


Now it so happened that Yudhishthira dreamed a dream^ 
and in his dream the wild animals of the forest came to him 
weeping and trembling with fear^ and they said to him : — 
We are the very few animals that have escaped your hands, 
and we therefore pray you to remove to another place that wo 
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ourselves may be relieved from the terror of our lives, and msToaT of 
may /nultiply again as before.’^ And Yudhishthira was moved 

with sorrow, and when he awoke he told his dream to his 

brethren how that the animals had implored his mercy. So move to the 
the Pdndavas went away with thoir wife Draupadi and priest 
Dhaumya, and dwelt in the forest of Kdma, and took up 
their abode in a hut, which was given to them by a holy 
Eishi who dwelt in that quarter. 

The fourth incident in the twelve years’ exile, 4 th,The»ttMgt 
namely, Jayadratha’s attempt to carry off Draupadi, ^offomu- 
throws a strange light upon the old jungle life, 
which many Kshatriya heroes ap2)ear to have occa- 
sionally led in days of yore. The tradition may be 
related as follows : — 

And it came to pas-s that ono day the Pdndavas went out JayaOnt^ 

, - i • 1 ^ , TV -1 Raja of Sindhu, 

to hunt m tJio forest, and they left their wite Draupadi, with ywlteDraupwii 

^ , in the absence of 

her own consent, in cliargo of the priest Dhaumya. And it her husbands, 
happened that Jayadratha, the Raja of Sindhu, was going on 
that day with a great train to Chedipnr to celebrate his iiiar- 
riiige with the daughter of the Raja of that city; aitd he passed 
by the hut, and saw Draupadi standing against a ^ree, and he 
was stricken with her beauty; and he said in hia heart If 

this beautiful damsel be not already maiTied I will go no fur- 
ther, but will espouse lior.^^ And he sent a Chieftain who was a Chief, 
w ith him to go and inquire her name and lineage ; arid the he?iiwnoand^ 
Chieftain alighted from his chariot and went to Draupadi, and 
inquired who she was, and told her his own name, and the conversation 
name of J ayadratha, and also the names of the other Chieftains c?deM« and 
who were with them. Now when Draupadi saw that a strange ^^'*^**‘* 
man was coming towards her, she left the tree, and drew her 
veil around her ; but when the Chieftain had finished speak- 
ing, she came forward and said : — As there is neither man ' 
nor woman near, I must myself answer your questions : But 
I know who you are ; your father is Raja of Saurashtra, and 
Jayadratha is my kinsman, for he has married Duhsald, who 
is the daughter of Mahdraja Dhritardshtra : 1 am Draupadi, Draupadrflprof. 
the daughter of Raja Drupada, and the wife of the five tin*. 
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INDIA. 
Fast ii, 


Ja^dratha eii* 
ten the hut. 


HISTORY 0? Bajas of Indra-prastha : My husbands have gone out to hunt 
in tho foroat, but they will aooii return : Alight, therefore, 
all of you, for Raja Yudhishthira will be gladdened at your 
coming, and will prepare a feast for you/^ So tho man ^ 
went and told Raja Jayadratha all that she had said ; and 
Jayadratha got down from his chariot, ho and six Chieftains 
who wero with him, and entered tho house like a jackal 
entering a pagoda. And Jayadratha asked Draupadi if all 
was well wdth her .and her husbands; and sho replied that 
all was well. And Draupadi desired that he would take 
a seat, and she offered to bring water to wash his foot, say- 
ing: — ^^The Pdndavas will soon return with plenty of venison, 
and Raja Yudhishthira wiil rejoice to make you welcomo.^^ 
Hia wicked pro- Then Raja Jayadratha said to her: — ^^Put yourself tone 
paSi** *'**^”*’'* trouble on my account, but get yon into my chariot, that we 
may bo happy together : The Pandavas have lost their Raj, 
and have become vagabonds in the jungle ; so do not waste 
your attentions upon such husbands as these, but leave them 
to themselves and come with me, and I will make you my 
ofDrau- Rdui.^^ Then Draupadi knit her brow and arose in anger, 
and said :-r^^ Got you gone to your own land, for my hus- 
bands are Rifijas of groat renown, as deadly as serpents, and 
as powerful as Indi*a. Would you attack a wild elephant 
with a staff, or arouse a sleeping lion with a switch ? Would 
you kick a tiger wnth your foot, or stroke a venomous ser- 
pent with your toes ? Yet such will my husbands bo unto 
you, unless you depart with all speed to your own home.” 
Her curses and Then Raja Jayadratha tried to soothe her, but she heeded not 
his words, but poured forth curses upon him, and threatened 
him with the arrow of Arjuna, and the mace of Bhima, and 
the wrath of all hor husbands. And the Raja put forth hia 
hand, and took hold of her garment ; and sho struck him 
Jayadratha car- With hcr fist and kuocked him down. Then the Raja arose 
jn*8is and seized her with all his strength, and placed her in liis 

force. chariot, while sho shrieked and cried out to the priest 

Dhaumya for help and succour. And Dhaumya came 
jfeStrfjSlfcon- out and said : — 0 Jayadratha, ybu are breaking the good 

l^gaway old laws of the Kshatriyas, for by those laws you cannot take 
'wmmL 
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away tliis woman until you have vanquished all her hus- historvof 
bandii/^ But the Raja heeded not his words, but placed 

Draupadi in his own chariot, and drove away, and the old 

^piie»st followed after him weeping and lamenting. 

411 this while the Pilndavas had boon hunting in the 
forest, but Yudhishthira had seen many evil omens, and 
before the day was half spent, he persuaded his brethren to 
return. Now as they approached the hut they did not see Thep&ndavas 
Draupadf, but they boh(ild her little maid lying upon the hut a^icftm 
ground and weeping violently; and the maid told them how curred. 

Eaja Jayadratha had curried away Draupadi, like a dog who 
has seized the sacrificial moat, and she pointed out the way 
he had gone, and the marks of his i^hariot- wheels. Then the Pursuit of Jaja- 
Pdndavas set off in hot haste, and soon approached their 
enemy, and so discharged their arrows that many of the 
Chieftains wore killed. And tlio heart of Jayadratha was jayadratha 
filled with dismay, and he sot down Draupadi from his paiii aii«i seoks * 
chariot, and drove with all speed to a thicket which was 
hard by. nion Blihiia said to Yudhishthira: — Go home 
now with IJraupadi, and with our brothers, Naknla and 
vSahadeva : .As for me, though Jayadratha fled t® the caves 
beneath the earth, and had liidra himself for his^ charioteer, 
ho should not escape my hands.^^ Yudhishthira replied,: — 

'^0 my brother, Jayadratha has been very -wicked, but he YudhUhthira's 
lias married the sister of Dmyodhana, and wo may not kill 
our kinsumu.^^ But Draujiadi was mad with aug(U’ at theso w-i-athofDrau- 
words, and cried in a loud voice to Bluma and Arjuna : — 

If you have any regard for mo you will slay this Jiiyadra- 
tha : He is the worst of Rajas and the vilest^ of men : The 
most exalted of all the ancient sages has said that the man 
who carries off the wife of another in times of peace must 
bo pursued and put to death, even though he desist from his 
wicked puipose.^' Draupadi then returned to tho hut, Rotnrn of Yud. 
accompanied by Yudhishthira and Nakula and Sahadeva. Hrauptwii, 

When Bhima and Arjuna heard tho words of Draupadi, 
their wrath was kindled greatly against Jayadratha, and 
they pursued him hotly, aiffl taunted him with his prowess 
in running away with their wife, and called upon him to turn 
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HiSTOftT 07 and light thorn ; but ho was sore afraid, and would not turn 
■ slionld slay liim. Then Blilma ran swiftly, after 

him, and caught him by the hair of his head, and dragged 

him from his chariot to the ground, and kicked and beat^ 
aiuimakelihiui him uutil his roason had almost loft him, but Anuna bade 

ft slftVOt ^ 

his brother to remember tho words of Tudhishthira and to 
spare the life of'his kinsman. So Bhfma cut off all tho hair 
of Jayadratha's head excepting five locks, and agreed to spare 
his life on the condition that ho wont into the assembly of 
the Pdndavas, and acknowledged himself to bo their slave. 
HnniiiiaiinB go Javadratha yielded, and Bhima led him to tho hut, and 
jayadraiiia. brought him into the presence of Yudliishtjiira, and his mind 
was well nigh gone. And when Yudhishthira saw his con- 
dition he ordered Bhima to release him ; but Bhima refused 
unless commanded by Draupadi, because Jayadratha had 
nraupwi^ordcrs become the slave of the Pdndavas. Draupadi then came up, 
and said: — As Jayadratha is become a slave by token of 


his five locks, I pray yon to release him.^^ So Bhima 
released him, and ho throw himself at the feet of Yudhish- 
thira; and Yudhishthira bade him depart; and ho hung 
down his Ijead with shame and said not a word, but went his 
way much abashed to his own country. 


Kcview of the 
traUitioii of 
Jayadratha car 
r>ii)g a\Yay 
Draupadi. 


< Tho foregoing tradition of tho attempt of Jaya- 
• dratha to carry away Draupadi hoars every impress 
of being authentic, but yet presents a few diffi- 
culties which seem to demand notice. The curious 
coincidence that Jayadratha should have made tho 
attempt whilst on his way to marry another lady is 
perhaps sufficiently explained in the namtive, but 
it does seem remarkable that ho should have boon 


appear 


the do- 

Laws of tho finition of the law of the Blshatriyas in such cases, 

to which both Draupadi and tho priest Dhaumyu 
women. appealed. According to Draupadi, the 



jujwiremani- already married to Duhsahi; and it will 
SSlSJterof hereafter that Duhsald was still living. But 
M^igauhri-the most important point of tho tradition is 
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man who carried off the wife of another in time of m8X^(T OP 
peace was to be pursued to the death. According vua n. 
to Dhaumya, no man could rightfully carry away 
the wife of another imless he had first vanquished 
her husband or husbands. This subject however 
bas already been discussed in a previous chapter, 
and it is only necessary to draw attention to the 
points raised. 



CHAPTER IX. 


SECOND EXILE OF THE PANDAVAS — ^TliE TlIIttTEENTlI 
YEAR IN A. CITY. 

HISTORY OF Shortly after tlie attempt of Jayadratha to carry 

I^DIA I ^ ^ 

Part ii. away Draupadi, tlic period of twelve years’ exile in 
i>reiiaratioii8 of the juiiffle is Said to have drawn towards a close. 

the P&iidjivaM * t i v i i 

Accordingly the randavas sent their priest, Dhaum- 
tiur?’^' ya, to reside in the city of their fatlier-in-law, Raja 
toenthyear. Prupada j whUst they and their joint wife Draupadf 

prepared to dwell in some foreign city, so perfectly 
disguised that tho Kauravas should bo unable to 
nifficuitifls in discover their iilaco of concealment. The romantic 

refereuep to tho * 

character of the last stipulation, and the difficulty of 
reconciling a residence in a foreign city with tho 
ancient condition of the Kshatriyas as Aryan set- 
tlers from a distant country, are sufficient to excite 
suspicions of tho story, or at any rate of such por- 
tions of the story as refer to tlio Pdndavas. More- 
over tho disguises assumed by the Pdndavas and 
their joint wife appear to bo highly improbable, 
whilst that of Arjuna is simply impossible. Then, 
again, the descriptions of battles are wild myths, in 
wjhich armies are defeated by single-handed heroes, 
whilst one army falls down insensible at the mere 
nmottr between sound of a war shell. At the same time, the main 

a CoimnaTi(lor , , - i i /• 

ml2a,wfiu-®‘ nicident, which refers to an amour between a 
thmtictnuii- migiity woTrior and tho waiting-maid of a Rdnf, 
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appears to be a relic of an ancient and authentic tra- histoby 
ditibn, altogether differing both in civilization and pam n, 
religion from the traditionary history of the house of widedufcreiice 
Bhdrata. It belongs to a period long anterior to tetfon*of the 

, ^ -i-v 1 • 1 1 1 • amour, arid the 

tlio rise of Brahmanical ascendancy, but comprises 
gmphic pictures of the palace life of Hindii Rajas, ”**• 
in an ago when young Princes were brought up with 
the women, and when eunuchs taught music and 
dancing to the young damsels in the zenana. Again, 
the story of the amour turns upon a dread of ghosts, 
which .finds no expression hi the traditions of tlie 
house of Blidrata : and it is especially remarkable uimreucein tho 
that the Gandliarvas, who are generally represented 0">'*harva»- 
as a Hill tribe Avith whom the Kshatriyas at Ilas- 
tindpur were frequently at war, ai'o introduced in 
the story as invisible demons, prone to love af- 
fairs with mortal w'omen, and capable of wreaking 
their supernatural wrath upon mortal rivals. Ac- 
cordingly an attempt will bo made hereafter to 

r j 1 i 1 1 • i T 1 • *1*1 p uijnh of tlie ad- 

separate tlie more autlientic tradition, winch roters ventures of the 

1 /• • T 1 1 1 *1 1 ^'iflavas dur- 

to the amour, irom the more improbable details {^Ah®y«>ri 
which refer to the PdndaAms. But in the first in- 


stance it seems necessary to reproduce tho entire 
legend of tlie thirteenth year, as it appears in the 
Mahd Bhdrata, and wliich may now he related with- 
out any further introduction, aa follow's : — 

Now according to the ndo of their exile it had been 
agreed that when the Pandavas had accomplished twelve 
years of wanderings in tho jungle, they should take up their 


Fiction of tho 
thirteenth yenr. 


abode in any city they might choose, and remain there for 
a single year j and if daring that year tho Kaurovas failed 
to discover them, they were to be restored to their Eaj, but *“*»«■ 


if the Kauravas discovered their disguise, they wore to go 


for another twelve years into the jungle, and a thirteenth 


year in disguise, as before. Accordingly the Pdndavas took 
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Oracoand 
Tnaienty of Yud- 
hishthira. 


counsel together^ and especially with Aijuna, for he had 
visited many cities when he had gone into exile on account 
of Braupadl ; and they resolved to go to the city of Raja 
Yirdta^ and to enter into the service of that Raja. And as 
they came near the city, they proceeded to the spot where 
the people of that place were accustomed to bom their 
dead; and there they laid aside their weapons and their 
garments, and disguised themselves; and they hid their 
weapons and their old garments in the blanches of a tree, 
and they took a dead body which they found in that place, 
and hung it on the trunk of the tree, and cried out with a 
loud voice : — “ This is the dead body of our mother, and it is 
to remain here for a whole year, after which we will take it 
doivn and bum it/' Bo it was ramoured abroad throughout 
that country that a party of travellers had hung the dead 
body* of their mother on the trunk of that tree, and would 
not return until a year had expired ; and no man would go 
near the tree lest he should in any way offend the ghost of 
tho dead mother of the strange men. 

After this the PAndavas and Draupadi took other names,* 
BO that norther Raja VirAta, nor the people of tho city, 
should disep'^er who they were ; and they then went toge- 
ther uo tho gate of tho palace, where the Raja and his Chief- 
tains were sitting in Council. And Tndhishthira was tho 
first to enter the assembly, and when those who were pre- 
sent saw him, they wore amazed at his grace and majesty ; 
and the Raja seeing that he was a stranger, asked him the 
reason of his coming. Yudhishthira answered ; — “ 1 am a 
man who has mot with nothing but danger and calamity, 
and having heard many praises of your benevolent qualities, 
X have come to put myself under your protection that I may 

be relieved of my distress." The Raja thou asked his con- 

• 

> Throughout thin portion of tho narrative in the Mahh Bhfixata the new name! 
are employed so long as the Phndavas continued in their disguise. But as these 
new names would only confuse the European reader, they are omitted iW>m the 
text, and the old names preserved throughout the story. order in which each 
of the Phiidavas presented himself to tho assembly has been slightly modijfled^ as it 
is moic convenient to represent them as entering tlie Hfdl in the order of their re< 
spcctivc ages. 
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difcion and descent ; and he replied ; — I am a Brdhman, and history OF 
for seme time 1 was a retainer of Raja Yudhishthira, and his p^^n, 
private companion^ and I taught him the whole art of yu^hishtwra 
I tlirowing dice/' The Raja then said : — You have come at a 
fiivourablo moment, for I nm in want of an instructor in the 
mystery of play, that I may defeat the tricks of artful gam- ^ 
Ulers; and I will show you the same favour and patronage 
as were shown to you by Raja Yudhishthira.^^ When the 
Raja had engaged him, the giant Bhima entered the assem- 
bly, clothed in black garments like a cook, and having an 
iron ladle in one hand, and a rusty scimetar in the other; 
and all present were struck with his strange appearance, and 
cried out : — What wonderful giant is this Then the Raja 
asked him who ho was, and Bhima replied : — I was cook to 
Raja Yudliishthira, and I understand the whole art of cook- 
ery, and I know tlio whole science of war, and my strength 
is such that it would be difficult for you to find a man who 
could cope with mo.^^ Then the Raja said : — You have in BWmaen^ged 
your countenance all tin' marks of command and sovereignty, 
but as it is your own proposal, T make you the head of the 
cooks in my palace, so that the fi'ar of your sfi\5ngth may 
keep all other cooks from wasting or thieving the victuals/^ 

Aijuua then came forward dressed as a eiiuucli, with^'ear- Aijuna enraged 
. . , . T , , , ... , as a eiiiiuen to 

rings III Ills oars, and a woman s necklaco round Ins neck, teach music and 
, . , dancing, 

and a woman^s bracelets upon Lis wrists; and he also wore 

a woman's vest to hide tho scars which had been made upon 

his shoulder by his bow-string. And ho said that ho could 

sing, and also play upon musical instruments, and that he 

likewise understood dancing, and that ho wae well qualified 

to teach all those arts to ladies ; so tho Haja engaged him 

to perfect his daughter in the practice of music and dancing. 

After this Nakula and Sahadeva entered the assembly, and Nakniaengkced 

the Eaja engaged Nakula to be master of his horse, and SiSS***'^'’^**’* 

ihhadeva to be master of his cattle; and as Sahadeva bad 8siiadcv»«i. 

learnt the whole sdonce of astronomy from his tutor Drona, 

he was also engaged to cast nativities and tell fortunes. Mtivitm. 

Meanwhile the Ednihad seen Dranpadi from the terrace DraupwiiMitcw 
of her apartments, and had sent for her; and Dranpadi 
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HISTORY OF presented herself to the Rajahs wife, dressed in mean attire 

untied according to her vow, but twisted into 
one string, like the tail of a serpent ; and the women of 
the Raja were much pleased with her appearance, and they ^ 
gathered around her, and the Rdni asked her who she was. 
Draupadi answered : — I am a maid-sorvant, and ready to 
serve any one who will employ mo ; and I have been servant 
to the wife of Krishna, and afterwards was servant to Drau- 
padi, the wife of the Pandavas, who was very fond of me, 
and used to call mo her dearest friend.^' The Riini said : — 
You do not look like a servant, but rather like the wife 
of a Raja j and you are |ar too beautiful for me, for if I 
were to take you into my service, and the Raja should see 
you, he will never look on me any more ; so I will have 
nothing to do wdth you.^^ Draupadi replied : — Have no 
fear of mo on account of the Raja, for five Gandharvas keep 
constant watch over me ; and if any one looks at me with 
an eye of desire, those Gandharvas will speedily put him 
to death : I can do every kind of service, but I will not 
wash the feet of any one, nor will I eat the victuals which 
any one may leave after a mcal/^ So the Rani said : — 
Since this* is the case, I will take you into my service/^ 
AncT she engaged her. 

And the five brethren and their wife Draupadi dwelt 
many days in great comfort and tranquillity of mind in the 
palace of Raja Viratia, and they found much favour in the 
eyes of the Raja and the Raul. And many Chieftains came 
to Yudhishthira, and engaged him to play, and he played 
with them, and won much money ; and he cai'ried all that 
he had won and laid it before Raja Virata, but the Raja 

And Yudhislithira divided the 
money into six portions, one portion for himself, and one 
for each of his brothers, and he himself kept Draupadi^ 
portion. And all the presents that any one of the other 
brethren received, he carried to his elder brother Yudhish- 
thira, and Yudhishthira divided it in like manner. 

Now when three months had passed away, Raja Virdta 
hold a great festival j and all the fighting men and wreatlors. 


Tranquil life of 
PAtidavos 


tiic 

and Diaupadi 


Mode In whiob ff ave it to him back aff am 
the brethren ® ® 

ehared their 
cmolttxnents. 


kVliita 
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and other athletes^ came in great numbers from all the histoet ov 

counjiries round about to exhibit their strength and skill 

before the Baia. And when the day of tho festival had- ~ 

come^ a mighty multitude were assembled from all the cities^ p^hHa^aud 

and tho Raja was there and all his Chieftains ; and when- Bxhibttionaof 

over one man overcame another, the multitude shouted l^tuttg^toio 

aloud, and tho Raja gave groat gifts to the victor. NoWg^^^pty^^ 

one among tho wrestlers, named Jimtita, had come from a 

far country, and ho put all the rest to shame ; for every 

man who stood up against him was conquered, so that, after 

a while, no man durst encounter him. Then the Raja and 

his Chieftains were sorely troubled that they had no wrestler tj^,J”couid 

in tho Raj who could overthrow Jftiuta ; and the Raja called 

out in the assembly to know if there was any man who 

would fight Jimiita, but no man gave reply. Now after a 

while the Raja said: — have a warrior in my kitchen, whom 

I took into my service to be the head of all my cooks; and 

ho boasted voiy much of his groat strength and exceeding 

valour : IVrchanco he may be able to fight against this 


foreign w^ostler.^^ So tho Raja sent for Bhima. And ^ma^tew 
Bhfma came out of tho kitchen, and entered the presence 
of the Raja, and said; — “lam famished with Ipmger, 
until I have eaten 1 cannot wrc'^tle with this man Jimifta.'^ 


So the Raja ordered that he should have as much victuals 
as he could oat, and the servants brought him heaps of pro- shSmadovomB 
Visions, such as would have suiucod for a great company; ot pw- 
but Bbima fell to and devoured them, to the amazement of 
all who saw him. And whon Bhima had finished eating, 
ho went before tho Kaja, and tho Raja bade bim bo of good 
courage. And Bhfnia wont out and challenged Jimdta to 
battlo ; and Jimiita camo out in liko manner, and accepted 
the cliallenge. Then Bhima and Jimdta fought and strug- 
glod together liko wild elephants, and they struck one 
a|pthorwith their clenched fists; and all tho other wrest- 
lers looked on and marvelled at their fighting. Now when 
they had fought for a long while, and Jimiita was half spent. 


Bhima rushed upon him, and seized him by tho two legs, BMmaiiihMi 
and raised him from the ground; and he whirled him b™tu>iw..MuU 
several times round his own head, whilst Jimdta filled the igMiwtHw 

_ , • ground. 

. von I. li 
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air with his roaring. At last Bhima dashed him against 
tho ground with all his might, and Jimdta at that instant 
gave up the ghost and became a dead man. 

And when the multitude saw that Jimdta had been slain , 
by Bhima, they sot up a load shout and filled the air with 
their acclamations. And the Raja leaped from his scat in 
great joy that the foreign wi’estler hod been overcome by 
one of his own servants. And ho bestowed very many gifts 
and commendations upon Bhima. And all the Chieftains 
in like manner gave many presents to Bhima, each one 
according to his rank. And when it was night, Bhima 
carried all tho gifts ho had received to his older brother 
Yudhishthira, that they*might bo divided according to 
custom. 

After this Baja Viidta took a great liking to Bhima, and 
showed him mneh favour ; and sometimes he took Bhima 
into tho apartments of his women, and made him fight with 
lions, and tigers, and boars, and Bhima always killed evciy 
beast with one blow of his fist j and tho Raja and tho ladies 
wondered at his prowess, and gave many gifts to Bhima, 
and very latgo quantities of victuals, which bo devoured os 
fast as they were brought to him. In like manner tho Rjija 
very often callod for Avjana, and for tho Princess his daugh- 
ter, and the other young damsels of tho Court, who were 
taught by tho new mastor ; and the damsels dancod and 
sang boforo tho Raja, and gave him such delight that ho 
gave many presents to Aijuna. At tho same time the Raja 
was much pleased with Nakula, for whenever ho wont to 
the stables ho found his horses in excellent order, and ho 
gave rich rewards to Nakula. Sahadeva also received much 
praise and many gifts from tho Rajaj for ho forotold very 
correctly everything before it happened, whilst the cattle 
nndor his care multiplied abundantly, and the cows yielded 
three or four times as much milk as they had ever dq|p 
before. 

Now there dwelt in the city of Virdta a warrior of great 
might and valour, named Kfchaka, and he was brother of 
the Rdnf, and commanded all the forces of tho Raja ; and 
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all tho affairs of tHe Eaj were in his hands, and he did as he insvoRt Of 
pleased, and the Baja feared him, acoprding to the ancient p^x^, 
saying, that the brother of the R^nf is always to be feared 
by the Raja. And it came to pass one day that Kichaka 
proceeded to the palace, and entered the apartments of the 
women to pay a visit to his sister, when his eye fell npon 
• Draupadf, and he was stricken with her beauty ; and ho 
said within his heart, I have seen many lovely womenj and 
I have many belonging to me, but never did I behold one so 
beautiful before; and he asked his sister who she was, and 
the Rini told him. And Kiclmka then said to his sister • KirHakanro. 

“ She IS worthy to be tho mistress, and to have you for a 
waiting-maid : Conti-ivo now, I pray you, that she igay 
come to my house.” Tho Riini replied " This woman 
says she has five Gandharvas who ever keep watch over 
her; and if any man sjicak to her the Gandharvas will 
kill him ; Moi’eover, her conduct and behaviour are 
most excellent; Therefore I pray you to say nothing to 
her.” Rut Kichaka would not bo refused, and after a while 
he prevailed with his sister, and she promised to send Drau- 
padi ta his house. So Kfchaka loft his sister and went to 
Rraupadi, and began to praise her, and said,; — Never 
before have I beheld so beautiful a Avoman as you*' are; 
and heiicefoith I will be your slave.” Bnt Draupadi re- 
plied : — “ Go not speak such words to me, for theiu are five 
lions who keep guard over me, and if you value your life 
you will not come near me.” And Kichaka laughed, and 
went his way to his own house. 

A short while after Kichaka had gone oitt of the palace, DnmpAdt sent 
the Rani kaid to Draupadi ; — “ I am veiy thirsty : Take this 
cup to my brother's house and bring it mo back filled with iSutotrfKb^ 
wine.” Draupadi answered : — " I cannot go to his house, 
as I observe that he is a man wanting in modesty : So I 
|kay you to send another messenger.” But tho Rani would 
not, but put the cup upon a golden salver, and placed the 
salver upon: the head of Draupadi, and bade her carry it to 


Kichaka ; and Dmupadi went away weeping, but she looked ' 
at the world-enlightening Sun, and prayed to the bright god 
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lusTOAT OF for succour. And Draupadl carried the cup to the house of 
Kichaka, and when she had entered in, Kichaka ran to meet 

her, and said : — " Tou are very welcome, for I, who have 

the whole Raj at my command, am now your slave, and I 
will give you all I possess ; and all my women shall be your 
servants, if you will only become my wife.^' Draupadl 
answered : — “ Your sister sent mo to you with this cup :■ 
She is very tliirsty, and is waiting for mo : Do not detain 
KichaUnf- mo or use mo ill, or evil may befall you.” Kichaka then 
Draupadi by tho right hand, but she drew her hand 
back again. Kichaka then seized her cloth, but Draupadi 
OnuiMdi struck him in the face, and ran out of tho house. Then 
Di^upadi went with all speed to the Court hall of tho 
i^UMiowedby pahico, whero Raja Vinita and his Chieftains were sitting 
in Council ; and she was weeping very bitterly, and Yud- 
hishthira and Bhima were present and saw that she was 
weeping, but they took no notice of her. Now befoi*e 
Draupadi could speak a word to tho Raja, Kichaka ran 
after her, and followed her into the presence of the Council ; 
and he seized her by the hair before them all, and smote her 
Bhima com* with his foOt. Bhima looked on, and bit his lip with his 
teeth till the blood rushed from it ; but he could not interfere 
bocahse his elder brother Yudhishthira had so commanded 
him. And Dranijadi was oxccedinghv wroth with her hus- 
bands, and also with Raja Vinita ; and she cried out : — “ It 
is very unbecoming of the Raja, that he should permit a 
poor woman wlio has entered his seiwice to bo kicked before 
his face.” The Raja answered : — “ I do not know what has 
passed between you and Kichaka before you entered my 
presence : How then can I Jhterfere ? ” Draupadi then told 
to tho Raja all that had taken place, and all who heard her 
thought that Kichaka had behaved wickedly towards her ; 
but Yudhishthira, being fearful lest they should be dis- 
baiwS^^- rebuked her, saying: — "Why do you make yoar 

hWithi™- lamentations before persons who have nothing to do with 
you ? You ought to go into the presence of the Rdni.” So 
Draupadi went weeping to the Riini,' and told her what 
Kichaka had done, and the Rdni said that she would speak 


interfere. 
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to hot* brother. ' But DraupacU answered ; — “ As you cannot HisfConT ot 
smite him, why trouble yourself to speak ? I have a guardian 

near, and the hour is not far distant when he will avenge 

my wrongs.” 

Now when the night had fully come, and eveiy one in 
the palace was asleep, Draupadi went out and found Bhima, 
who was in a deep slumber. So sho awoke liim, saying ; — wnge. 

'' What is this sloop of oblivion in which you are indulging ? 

Am I not your wife, upon wh(jm Kichaka has looked with a 
wanton eye, and do you not cai’c for the aifi*ont ? Where 
is your senso of honour now, and what will the world say if 
you do not revenge my wrongs Thou Bhima rose up in 
a rago, and said : — “Wliy is your countenance changed, and 
what has Kichaka done unto yon ? ” Draupadi answered : — DmuiMdi’g wt- 

^ , t<or eomplaifittf 

“ What would you have mo say whilst my heart is still blood- of tiio insults 

‘ . she has receivt'd 

in^ from tlie insults I have received ? Tliroo times have I Kau- 
fallen into the bands of shameless men, and notwithstanding 
all tho hardships T have endured for the sake of my hus- 
bands, not 0110 of thorn wdll protect mo ; First you gave mo 
up to the Kauravas, who treated me as though 1 had boon 
a slave girl : Then Jayadratlia canied mo away into tbo 
jungle ; And now Kichaka 1 ms strotebed out»tbo band of • 
rudeness against mo, and lias seized mo by the harr and 
smitten me with his foot in tho presence of yourself and 
Yndhishthira, aud before the Eaja and all his Council : Yet 
who are my husbands that they feel no concern for this that 
1 have suffered ? But unless you punish this Kichaka I will 
take poison ; Yudhishthira, who was once a great Baia, has Complains of • 
becomo a mere servant, and teaches people now to gamble ; paMoiwonioT 

. « -^1 / , ,-1.1 T ■ nuibsinta In tho 

As tor you, Bluma, who once had a thousand slave girls at Co urto t 
your command, each as beautiful as tho Bini, I have been 
obliged to see you fighting lions, tigers, bears, and elephants 
for her amnsement, until I have been so humbled that I 
could have died mth spite : Then Aijuna has put on tho 
appearance of a female, and wears a woman’s necklace and 
bracelets, and makes sport for the Baja’s women; whilst 
Nakula has settled down in the stable, and Sahadeva 
keeping cattle and telling fortunes ; Meantime under your 
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HIS10BT OF auspices I liave become the favourite female Servant of Raja 
Paot^^ Viiita, who refuses to take his powdered sandal wood ffom 
anybody else ; And now what further vexations must I en- 
dure on your account ? 

When Dranpadi had finished speaking, Bhima turned to 
her and said When noble women are compelled by their 
evil fortune to take refuge in foreign countries, they are over ' 
exposed to like evils ; Was not Sitd carried away by RAvana, 
when she was wandering in the jangle with Raja Rdma? 
When the Kauravas affronted you at the gambling match, I 
was desirous of putting them to death by my own hand, but 
I was withheld by my elder brother Yudhishthira ; So again 
when I had resolved to slay Jayadratha, Yudhishthira would 
not give his consent, but permitted liim to go away alive : 
Then, too, when Kichaka insulted you in tho presence of the 
Raja, I would have punished liira upon the spot, but Yud- 
hishthira forbade me : Why, then, do you thus tonnont mo ? 
I must be obedient to my older brother : But in the matter 
of this Kichaka I will got you redress : Do you to-morrow 
morning affect to agree to all that ho desires, and appoint to 
meet him at“midnight in Arjuna’s music and dancing-room j 
‘ and while h/vis waiting there for you I will teach him a les- 
son that will most certainly satisfy yon.” 

When Bhima had thus promi.scd to chastise Kichaka, 
Draupadi was filled with joy, and agreed to act according 
to his words ; and when the night was over she returned to 
tho apartments of the women, and did her duty as she was 
accustomed. Now it so happened that after a while Kichaka 
paid another visit to his sistup the R4ni ; and he began, as 
his custom was, to set liimself off in the presence of Drau- 
Draupadi : — " Raja Virdta cannot inter- 
ftww DnuiMiU. fere with me, for all his affairs are in my hands : If therefore 
you refuse any longer to bqcomo my wife, I shall carry you 
away by my own power, and the Raja will ^y no more to me 
to-day than ho did yesterday ; But if you will accept me as 
a husband, and enter my house, I will do you no harm ; and 
^ y®“ ^ hundred pieces of gold every day, and a 

mcaiiadi. hundred slaves and slave girls to wait upon you, and a cha- 
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riot drawn, by mules to be always at your command." And histost ov 
D rauJ)adi answered: — “How can I refuse such generosity? ■ 

But I yield on one condition only : I know that you admit 

Pranpadi olTcrfi 

•many friends into the apartments of your women, and if my 
consent should be known unto them, it may bring both you 
and me to infiany : Moreover, I have five Gandharvas who 
watch over me j and should they discover this matter they 
will slay you." So it was agreed between them that at mid- 
night Draupadi should grant a meeting to Klchaka in the 
music and dancing-room. 

Eichaka then left the palace and went to his own house, of 

and his heart was filled with delight; but he was so impa- 
tient to meet Draupadi, that the remaining half of the day 
appeared to him like half a month, and every moment 
seemed as long as a year. And when it was night he 
arrayed himself in now gannents, and perfumed himself with 
tlio choicest odours, and ho was more handsome and re- 
splendent than he had over been before, in the same way 
that a lamp becomes most brilliant just before it goes out. 

Meanwhile Draupadi had gone to Bliima, and told him all 

that she had done, and Bhima said that he would slay 

Eichaka in such a fashion that no man should di^over 

who had done it. So when tho hour of midnight ariived, Kic^icapto- 

Eichaka went with all ioy and expectation to the music and music awidwic- 

dancing-room, and seeing in the darkness that somebody 

was in tho corner, ho thought that it was Draupadi, and put 

out his hand to take hold of her ; but at that moment Bhima 

arose from tho comer in great wrath, and seized him by the 

hair of hisdiead, and would hav^dragged him*to the ground, 

but his locks were well oiled, and they slipped through the 

fingers of Bhima. Now Eicliaka was a wamor of great 

valour and exceeding strength, and he so fell upon Bhima Bbims. 

that they struggled mightily together, and they fought with 

their clenched fists, and tore each other with their nails, and 

strove to throw eadi other to the ground. And Bhima was 

brought to the earth, but he pot forth all his strength, andtoUchiaSwlt 

seizing hold of Eichaka ho whirled him swiftly round hisS^UL***'*'*^ 

head and dashed him against the ground ; and he put his * 
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HISTO&T OF knee upon the breast of K^chaka, and knoadcd him os a 
kneads bread ; and he kicked him and pommelled him 
■ until the soul of Kichaka departed out of his body, and ho 
broke every one of his bonos into the smallest pieces, and ' 
formed his body into a large ball of flesh. Bhima then 
lighted a lamp, and brought in Dranpadi, and showed hot 
all that he had done, saying : — “ This will I do unto any 
^of Dnut- man tliat offends you.*’ And Dranpadi rejoiced greatly, for 
she saw that she had boon flilly avenged. 

Then Bhima departed out of the palace and went to tho 
cook-room, and fell asleep ; but Dranpadi wont and called 
totSeUwtcTi-** watchmen of the palace, saying : — “ Kichaka forced mo 
SSsttat*®" grant him a meeting in the music and dancing-room, 
Wn s^n by notwithstanding all my wai’uings that the Qandhan'as would 
thoGandiMrviu. g|j^y behold when ho came to me, the 

Gandharvas, who are my defenders, fell upon him and slew 

him, and his dead body is lying there.” So tho watchmen 

lighted a lamp and went in, and they beheld the dead body 

of Kichaka liko a ball of flesh, and they said one to tho 

other : — " Surely no man hath done this ; it must bo tho 

Gn»t oomno- Gandharva's.” And as soon as it was mommg there was a 
tlon in the city. ° 

' groat, uprofrr amongst tho people, and tho whole city was in 

commotion, for it was said that tho mighty Kichaka, who 
commanded all tho soldiers of the Baja, had boon put to 
death by the Gandharvas, out of his love for a woman. ' And 
brothers of Kichaka hastened to tho spot, and saw the 
wSy dead body, and desired to take it away to tho place of 

^Biv»i“3lve kuming; and when they saw all the women of the palace 
funemi gatiiored together, their eyes fell upon Draupadij and they 
said one to the other : — “ This is the woman on whose ac- 
count our brother has boon murdered : We cannot kill her, 
because it is not proper to kill a woman : Let us then bum 
her with tho dead body of Kichaka, and since he died out of 
love for her let him espouse her in tho world of ghosts.” 
They then went into the presence of the Baja, saying 
"We wish to bum the waiting-maid, who caused the death 
of Kichaka, along with the corpse of our brother.” And 
tho Baja was in awe of his wife’s brethren, and ho damd not 
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forbid ibom; for it is an old provorb that tbo brotber-in-law histoat or 
is master of the house. So they seized Diaupadi by force, 

and bound her with cords and threw her upon the bier of — - 

» Kichaka, and wont out of the city to burn her alive together 
with the dead body : and Braupadi, seeing that her life was Scretm* or 
in mortal peril, shrieked and screamed in piteous tones, and 
the air was filled with her cries. 

All this while Bhima was lying asleep in the cook- 
room, when ho was awakened by the cry of Braupadi ; and Dwuptidi, 
he arose up and hastened out of the palace to follow her to 
the burning ground ; and ho went to the city wall and threw 
himself from the ramparts, for he would not go through the 
city gate lest he should bo known. Then Bhima drew his 
hair over his face, so that no man could discover him, and 
tore up a largo tree by the roots, and carried it on his 
shoulders as a club, and went with all speed to the place of 
burning. And as he came near, Braupadi saw him and 
know who he was j and when the bretlireu of Kichaka be- 
held Bhima approaching them, they wore seized with trem- 
bling, and said ; — “ This is the Gaudharva ! Let us fly and 
leave this woman, who is the cause of all our sorrows.'* 

Thus saying they loft Braupadi and the dead body 
Kichaka, and fled towards the city, and Bhima pursued 
them hotly with his club, and slew them all. And Bhima 
returned to Braupadi, and released her; and they went 
back to the city by different ways, so that no one might 
know that the l^ja's cook was the terrible Gandharva. 

Now when Braupadi had reached the palace, the city Dnmpadire- 
was in a greater uproar than before ; and vfhen the Chief- imUmw. 
tains and Ministers saw her they were in much alarm ; and 
they went to the Baja, and said: — "'Ibis woman is very 
beautiful, and her manner and discourse are such that all *«>**>• 
who see her wre stricken with her ; and 'yet if a man at- 
tempts only to speak to her he is slain by the Gandharvos; 
and now if she remain any longer in the city we know not 
how many more young men may perish in like manner.” 

And the Baja answerad not a word, for he was in a greater 
alarm than any of the others; but after a long while he 
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All this while the Eaja was so frightened at the Qand> ' 
harvas, and so fearful lost he should offend them, that he 
would consult with none of his Council respecting tiiem. 
But he called for his Bdnf, and said to her : — “ This maid 
servant of yours is an ovil witch, who must be sent out of 
tho city to some other quarter, so that this country may bo 
pulled from hor craft : But do you break tho matter to her 
BO that sho may not know that I havo said it, lest tho Gaud* 
harvas should wi*eak their, vengeance upon me/' 

Now by this timo Draupadi had entered tho palaco, and 
proceeded to the music and dancing-room, where Aijuna 
was busy instructing tlie damsels ; and tho dstmsels came up 
EUfid offered hor many congratulations, seeing that she luid 
escaped from the hands of Kichaka and his brctlu-on. And 
Arjuna feigned not to know what had happened, and ho said 
to hor ; — Tell me, I pray you, how it was that Klohaka 
and his brqtjwen havo been slain." But Draupadi was very 
wroth with Arjuna, for he bad heard her cries and Lad not 
comq to snbeour her, and sho said to him “ What havo 
you to do with men and women ? Y our duty is to toaoh 
tho damsels to sing and dance ; and men and women can 
havo no interest for you." And Draupadi turned her back 
upon Arjuna, and took no further heed of his words. 

After this the damsels took Draupadi by Iho liand, aud 
led hor away into the presence of tho Mni. And when Dio 
Rdui saw Draupadi, she said to her : — “ Eaja Virtlta is in 
great alarm at you and your Gaudharvas, and has ceased to 
call me to hia presence : This day all my brethren havo 
been slain because of you, and to-morrow I may lose my 
husband likewise : So I will not keop yon any longer in 
my service, and you must go now to some other city." 
And Draupadi answered : — “ Your words are true, but when 
thirteen days are over, the year of my service will havo 
expired, and then my Gaudharvas will bestow blessings 
upon yon, aud load me away to another place." And the 
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Rdni made no reply, but told the Eaja all that Braapadi bad bistort of 

said ; for since tho slaughter of Kichaka and his brothron, 

no one durst say a word that could offend Draupadi. “ 

• Now all this while the Kauravas had boon dwelling in 

tho city of Hastin.'ipur, and they had sent spies to all tho J^t^^****"^ 

quarters of tho earth to discover the city where tho Piindavas IMI to Oiacover 

wore residing, and none had brought back any tidings of the 

brethren. But it so happened that certain of tho spies had 

proceeded to tlie city of Raja Virdta, and they brought tho 

nows that Kichaka had been slain on accoimt of a woman. 

At this time tho Raja of Tiigarta, whoso name was Susar- 
man, was staying at HastiuApur ; and whilst tho Kauravas 
wore consulting as to wliat should l^e done, Susaman arose Sn^™*n.^R»ia 
and said : — “ The spies from the city of Vu-dta have told us i>iwpos«!i. M’jn- 
that our enemy Kichaka is dead : Let us now join our 
forces and attack tho Raja of Virata, for his army is powor-^J^JJ^^^ 
less by reason of the d(*ath of their Commander.” And 
Kama said : — Tlio counsel of Susarman is wi&e : Wo can- 
not be ever thinking about tho Pandavas, so let us go forth 
and make war against the Raja of Vir.itii.” And Duryodhana 
and all tho Council agreed to tho war. 

After this tho Kauravas assembled all their f<^fces, and 
Susarman brought up all his army ; and it was agreed 
between them that Susarman should march out fii*st and puryoShatS'* 
invade tho country of Viidta on tho northern side, and that '**“ ‘**« “<*“*•'. 
Buryodliana should thou enter tho country on tho southern 
side and near unto tho city of Virdta. And Susarman did JlSiwnlntSs' 
as was determined upon, and he set out on the seventh day 
of the full moon, and invaded tho northern (jhaidior of the 
Raj of Virdta with all liis amy, and carried away much 
cattle ; and it so happened that the day ho carried away tho 
cattle was tho last day of tho thirteenth year of tho exile of 
the Pdndavas. Now when the herdsmen saw their cattle in 
the hands of the enemy, they went with all speed to tho city, 
and laid their complaints before Raja Virdta, and tho Raja 
sent messengers to all quarters with a hue and cry to the 
ryots to make their escape with their docks and herds j and 
the Raja mounted his chariot, and set out with a largo army 22^to&Se!* 
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HISTORY 07 drive out tlio invaders, and all the Pdndavas save Aijuna 
riNHiA. went with him. And when the day was far spent, the army 
, — — of Viruta came up with the army of Susanttan, and they 
fought fiercely one with the other, and many warriors wore 
sinRie combat slain ou either side. Then Baja Susarman sent a challenge 
mtinandVirfttL to Baja Yir&ta, and the two Bajas fell to in single combat, 
until the sun had long set, and the darkness prevented their 
seeing each other, and the fighting came to a stand. Then 
the ground was sprinkled with water and the dust was well 
laid, and presently the moon arose and the battle-field was 
as light as day j and the combat was renewed between tho 
Rajas. And Susaman prevailed against and 

bound him hand and foo£ with a rope, and cast him 'IfByilds 
own chariot, and drove away with his own people. 

When Yudhishthira saw that Baja Virdta was carried 
away captive by Susarman, ho said to his brother Bhima :-7- 
For one entire year have wo oaten the Baja’s rice, and shall 
we not deliver him out of the hands of his enemy?’' So 
Yudhishthira stayed to command tho army ; and when the 
morning began to dawn, Bhima wont out with his two 
takci. saWawn brothers Nakola and Sahadeva, and set off in pursuit of 
• Su&arma^ and they overtook him, and slow his charioteer^ 
and' delivered Baja Virdta out of his hands; and Bhima 
seized Susarman by the hair, and put chains upon his hands 
and a collar upon his neck, and carried him away prisoner. 
And all the cattle that had been carried away by Susarman 
were recovered, and there was also abundance of spoil j and 
Baja Virdta was loud in tho praises of Yudhishthira and his 
brethren. Ahd Bhima led Susarman into tho presence of 
the Baja ; and when Susarman had tendered his submission, 
the Baja permitted him to depart to his own country. 

Now while Baja Virdta and all his Chieftains had gone 
away to the northern country to fight against Susarman, 
Duryodhana and the Kauravas came with a great army and 
invaded the southern country, and they carried away much 
cattle. And the Chief of the herdsmen hastened to the city 
ta® bocitv^ to carry the tidings to the Raja ; but there were no warriors 
in tho city save tho Raja’s young son Uttar, and Aijuna, who 
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was the rnnsic and dauoing«master. And Uttar was but a HuxonT of 

boy, iwid he had been bred up in the apartments of the 

women, and knew nothing of war; and when the Chief of 

l^e hordsmen told him that the E^anravas had carried away 

the cattle, he was in sore dismay. And the Chief of the 

herdsmen said to Uttar: — “The Baja has loft the Baj inthaChieroftho 

your charge, and has often boasted of your prowess ; so now jw out 

you must go out and make war against the Kauravas, and 

bring back all the stolen cattle.” And Uttar replied : — “ I mt»rptead)i 

would go and fight thoso Kauravas'with all readiness, but I 

have no man to drive my chariot ; and how can 1 go out to 

battle without a charioteer ? ” So saying Uttar rose up/ 

and entered the palace, and boasted before the women, say- Boasts before 

ing : — “ If I had but a charioteer I would go forth and cou- ® 

quer the Kauravas.^' And Drairpadi hoard his words, and 

said : — “ 0 Uttar, the music and dancing-master has often 

driven the chariot of Arjuna to battle ; and ho will not# 

peradventuro drive your chariot against the Kauravas.” So Aijuna agrees 

Uttar called his sister, whoso name was Uttard, and desired ****’ 

her to ask her teacher to bocomo his charioteer ; and sho 

did so, and Ariuna consented to go. Then Ariuna called MirtUef the 

^ ,.®. ■’ , daaieeUataee- 

for a coat of mail, and arrayed himself in armour : and when hwAijune jmt- 

' tlngeaermour. 

the damsels saw what he was doing, they began to laMgh, 
saying : — “ What has a music and dancing-master to do with 
the weapons of men ? ” Meanwhile Uttar commanded his 
servants to put the weapons into his chariot ; and he as- 
cended the cliaidot, and desired Aijuna to mount likewise, 
and to drive away with all speed. And when the damsels 
saw Aijnna driving away, they cried out We commit 
Uttar into your charge : Tako heed that he returns in 
triumph, and brings us plenty of silks and cloths as spoil.” 

Aijuna replied “ After a victory all things may bo ob- 
tained.” So saying he drove away towards the south to do 
battle against the Enuravas. 

Now when Axjuna had driven Uttar within sight of the Oovardiy fonor 
army of the l^uravas, the heart of Uttar failed him, and his M^g tto 
hair stood on end with terror. And Aijuna said : — How can *"“*”*• 

I face such mighty warriors as theso ? ” And whenUttar heard • 
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HISTORT OP those words, he foil down in the chariot in a swoon. Then 
-Aijuua tried to comfort him, bnt when he opened his eyes, 

- he implored Aijuna to tarn the chariot and driro back to 
the city. But Aijuna said : — “ Let not your onomies sop 
your alarm or they will rejoice greatly: You should not 
have commanded me to drive you here; but now that I 
am como, I cannot turn back : When you were coming out 
you boasted of your prowess before the women ; and will 
you now oxcito their laughter by running away P ” Uttar 
replied : — “ I can endure the laughter of the women, but I 
Su wpurtuU^ cannot faco this field of battle.'^ So saying Uttar leaped 
AtJuim. from the chariot and ran away towards the city j and Arjiina 
The Keuraw leaped down likewise, aud ran after him. And the Kau- 

diMCOvpi ^ ^ 

vSietUwthe ™vas looked on, and saw that it was Atjnua running after 
14 Virita ; and they said : — “ Tho thirteenth 

year is not yet over, and if this be Arjuna then tho I’and- 
avas must go again into exile.” And there arose a great 
discussion about tho thirteenth year ; but Bhfshma said 
** The thirteenth year has already passed away.” 

Anunabiiiip Afeanwliilo Arjuna had caught Uttar by tho hair, and 
niakcsimndma drawn hinrbock to tho chariot, and placed him on tho driv- 
iug seat; and ho bade Uttar drive to tho burning gi’ound 
whwe tho weapons of tho Pandavas were Imng upon a tree. 
And when they came to tho troo Aijuna took his own wea- 
pons, and told Uttar tho names of himself and all his brethren ; 
and when Uttar km'w that Arjnna was with him, he said : — 
“ I am no longer afraid of the anny of the Kauravas.” And 
Uttar drove tho chariot back to tho field, and Aijuna sounded 
his shell and twanged his bow, and challenged tho Kauravas 
one by one to single combat ; and ho fought and conquered 
every one, and defeated the whole army of the Kauravas, 
whilst the cattle returned to tho city of their own accord, 
llion Arjuna blew his shell of triumph, and all tho army of 
tho Kauravas, excepting Bhishma only, fell down insensible 
like men that were asleep ; but Aijuna would not slay them, 
but only commanded Uttar to carry away their fine gar- 
ments. And when tho Kauravas awoke and saw what had 
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boon done^ they returned in great shame and sorrow to the bistort of 
city of HastinApur. 

Now after this great victory, Aijuna and Uttar returned 
to the city, and as they went they saw many of the soldiers 
of the Kauravas flying from the field; but Aijuna said to Aijona’$ for* 
them : — Fear not, for I will not slay a man unless he be in 
the field of battle, and fugitives and captives are as women 
in mv eves." And Aiiuoa and Uttar halted without theAiiun»f^ 
city j and Ai^una laid aside his arms, and put on ms disgmse 
as before j and messengers wore sent on to the city to make to 

known the victory, and the recovery of all the cattle. 

Now soon after Aijuna and Uttar had gone out against Beturn of 
the Kauravas, Baja YirAta was resuming towards the city dof«at of Snor- 
in triumph, having routed Baja Susarman and all his army. 

And the whole city went out to meet Raja Virdta, and to 
welcome him back with great joy; but Uttar was not 
amongst them. So the Baja inquired for his son, and learned The Raj» h«un 
that ho had gone towards tho south to faght the Kauravas, 
and that tho niusio and dancing-master had gone with him trusts’the 

” ^ ^ bravery of the 

to drive his chariot ; and the Raja said : — “ As I myself have music «nd done- 

^ •f •' uig-master. 

defeated Susarman and all his army, the men whom Uttar 
has gone out to fight must bo but weak and few ; but I do 
not like that the music and dancing-master shouldliavegono 
as charioteer, as he may have been terrified at the battle, 
and have taken flight.” Yudhishthira replied : — " No defeat Ya^ishtWm 

° ^ ^ praiEes tho 

can befall that person who lias had this music and dancing- vuioupof 

master for his charioteer.” At this moment tho messengers insmwtar. 
of Uttar arrived at the city, and told tho Baja how tho Kau- 
ravas had been defeated and the cattle recovej’ed from their 
hands; and Yudhishthira said that the victory was most 
excellent, but was to have been expected from the valour of 
the charioteer. But the Baja feigned not to hear the words 
of Yudhishthira, and cried, out: — ''Since I have defeated The iwuordm 
Susarman, and. my son has defeated Duryodhana, let the 
drums be beaten at all the gates, and musical instruments 
be played in all the streets, and the city be dressed out in 
flowers and flags ; and let all the most beautiful damsels put 
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flisTORT OP on clean garments^ and array themsolvoa in all their jewels^ 
and go forth and sing the songs of triumph j and let ^1 the 
tribes go forth with them and welcome the return of the 
victorious hero Uttar.” Then Raja Virfita ordered the dice^ 
to be brought^ and called upon Yudhishthira to play a 
game; but Yudhishthira objected, and said: — “It is laid 
down in the Sdstras that no man should play with another 
who is elated with joy j and this day you are elated with 
joy.” But Virdta "persisted, and Yudhishthira at last sat 
down to play; and in the middle of the game the Baja 
said : — “ Take notice how my son has fought and defeated 
Yuawith^^ the Kauravas 1 ” Yudhishthira replied : — “ It is not sur- 
tory to the prisinff that your son coitquored the Kauravas, when he has 

music and danc- ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

iiiK-maeter. ]iad the music and dancing-master for his charioteer.” 
wnrfhofthe Then Raja Virata flew into a rage, and said: — "Let me 
forbear as long as I will, you are determined still to chaunt 
the praises of this music and dancing-master : What is a 
eunuch that his feats should bo so applauded P When my 
son has gained the victory, no man of sense would have 
brought forward the name of another : So if you wish any 
longer to retain my friendship, let me hoar no more of this 
music and dancing-master.” Yudhishthira answered ■ 
" In- a field where such warriors as Bhlshma, and Drona, and 
Kama, and Duryodhana are in action, your son is by no 
means capable of sustaining a battle.” Then Raja Virdta 
was exceedingly wroth, and ho cried out : — “ Is there no 
one here to give this foolish fellow his answer, and to stop 
And the Raja dashed the dice which he held 
in his hand sq violently at the face of Yudhishthira that the 
blood fell from his nose, hat Dranpadi, who was standing^by, 
caught the blood in her veil. At this same instant the 
Raja's servants came in and said that Uttar and his 
. oharioheor had returned to the palace, and were standing at 
the gate waiting to salute the Raja; and ihe Rajia desired 
that they might be called in, but Yudhishthira cried out 
" Keep back the music and dancing-master, for if he should 
Uttar enters the soo my face besmeared with blood, he will slay the man who 
caused it, and aU his people.” So Uttar was bpooght in 
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whilst Aquna stayed without; and he told his father truly histoeTOF 
all* that had taken place, and discovered to him the true 

names and condition of the Pdndavas. When the Raja 

hoard this ho was in great alarm, and he begged pardon of 
Tudhishthira and entreated that ho might be forgiven. And Tiidhishthtra 
Yttdhishthira answered: — have banished wrath andE?^”^*^ 

’ passion altogether from my mind, but had this blood of 
mino fallen to the ground, it would have been a great 
misfortune for you, and all your house, and therefore it was 
fortunate that Draupadl caught it in hor veil.’^ Then 
Tudhishthira cleansed his face and the blood ceased to 
flow ; and Aijuna was brought yi and paid his respects to 
the Raja ; and Uttar praised him to the Raja, and acknow* 
lodged his own ccfwardico; and all tho garments of the 
Kauravas, which had boon taken from tho Chieftains while Divisfonof tho 
• they lay soiiheless upon the field of battle, were sent to the 
inner apartments of the palace, and divided amongst tho 
damsels and children. 

After this Raja Viriita held a Council of all his Chief- Eaj* virttn pfo* 
tains; and all the Pdndavas wero there, clotjied in 
royal robes, and they related all their adventures to the 
Raja and the Council. And the Raja paid thenfevoiy mark 
of respect, and ho pledged his word that he would assist them 
in recovering their Raj. And tho Raja offered liis daughter OffernhjB 
Uttaril in marriogo to Aijuna; but Arjuua answered: — 

“ For a whole year I have been teaching this damsel^ and Aria’s nwo< 
I have boon to her ns a father, and she has been to me as a **^'**"^’ 
daughter: It is not therefore moot that l^sliould take her 
dis a wife j ’but if it please you and my older brother Yud- 
hishthira, let her ho married to my son Abhimonyu.” So 
Haja Virdta agreed, and ho gave his daughter Uttard in 
marriage to tho son *of Aijnna ; and a gi-eat marriige-feast 
was held; and Krishna came with his brother Balrndma, 
and with Snbhadrd, tho wife of Aijnna, and her son Abhi- 
manyu who was to be married to Uttwd ; and Haja Dmpada 
camd also, with his son Dhrishta-dyumna ; as well as all the 
Ohieftmns and allies of Baja Virdta. And the marriage of 
Abhimanyn, the son of Aijnnti, to Uttard, tho daughter of 

Vo£. I. 15 
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nidTOBT at Raja Virdta, was duly celebrated with every magnificonce 
and sign of rejoicing. 

Bevtevoftbe The foregoing narrative of the thirteenth year 
of the exile of the PAndavas is no doubt a fiction so • 
far as it refers to the Pdndavas ; and sufficient stress 
has been laid upon this point at the opening of the • 
sep^OTof present chapter. But whilst the details by which 
Pdndavas are associated with Raja Virdta and 
I^Mi^tothe family are forced and artificial, the main inci- 
dents of the amour of Kfchaka with the waiting- 
maid of the Rdnf are of a natural and lifc-lik({ char- 


acter, and bear the impress of being the remains of 
some independent tradition which has been bor- 
rowed from a foreign country. Accordingly, the 
attempt may now be made to divide the whole nar- 
rative into two distinct parts, each of which may be 
considered separately in the following order ; — 
lst|pThc authentic tradition of the amour of 
Kfchaka. 


2nd, Tlie mythical details by which the tradi- 
tion of the amour has boon joined on to that of the 
Pdndavas. 


iBt, Tradition of The tradition of the amour of Kfchaka appears 

the amour of 

to belong to what may bo called the Dark Ages of 
Hindd history. It contains no references whatever 
MdBaddhiMii. either to the gods of the Aryans, or to the ascend- 
ancy of the Brdhmans, or to the institution 'of 
nunnuS costo, or to tlio doctrinos of Buddha. The leading 

siioita. religious idea appears to have been a belief in the 

substantial existence of ghosts as demons capable of 
wreaking their wrath upon all offenders ; a charac- 
teristic which is generally supposed to indicate an 
aboriginal people of Turanian origin. At the same 
time, the wealth of the country appears to have con- 
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sistod of cattle and horses; a circumstance which aisToaTor 
would indicate a pastoral people. The scene, how- pam a 
over, is chiefly laid in the palace of the Raja; and An^tewu**. 
here are to ho found evidences of reflnement and 
civilization. There are the women’s apartments 
where the Rdnf is attended by her maid, and where 
the Princess Uttari, and the other young damsels 
of the palace, are instructed in music and dancing 
by a eunuch, who wears a woman’s dress and jewels. 

There is the Council-hall, where the Raja spends a councii.h»u. 
large portion of his time in the company of his 
Cliieflains; and there is tlio kitchen, where the Kitchen, 
sleepy and voracious warrior is suj)posed to be lord- 
ing it over the under cooks, and preventing any 
theft or waste of victuals. • 

The characters that appear in this tradition are tpsainuchanw. 
all simple and life-like. They comprise a timid 
Raja and a good-iiuiurod Rdnf ; a mighty u^trrior 
and a c'ai)tivating waiting-maid; a boyish Prince . 
and his girlish sister. The dialogue vanes from varied ai*- 

^ , logue. 

the grave discourse in the Council -hall to the 
passionate conversation in the women’s apartments, 
and the merry chatter of light-hearted damsels in 
the music and dancing-room. .The plot is perfectly The plot, 
intelligible. A beautiful woman of ^ noble birth 
enters the service of a Rdnl as a waiting-maid ; on 
which the Ranf’s brother falls in love with her. 

But this natural incident, simple as it is in itself, is 
surrounded by a number of details so strange and 
significant as to demand a careful consideration. 

-When the Rdnf first engaged the wuiting-maid, ^^I’a !<>»• 
she was fearful lest the charms of the now attendant 

waiting-maro 

should attract the admiration of the Raja. But the 
waiting-maid explained- that she was guarded by 
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HisTOBT OF five invisiblo Gandharvas, who would wreak their 
F^ u. wrath upon any man who should venture to‘ ap- 
= proach her with improper proposals. Accordingly, 
tho Rdnl appears to have been satisfied with this 
explanation, and took the captivating woman into 
her service as waiting-maid. 

reference to the Gandharvas is a real diffi- 
culty. It is impossible to say whether in tho original 
tradition tho Rdni ’ believed the Gandharvas to be 
invisible spirits or mortal men. There is indeed 
Belief in Hie much to bo Said on both sides. The belief that 

atnour? of iiiviB- 

wJSiSu demons, or evil spirits, wore prone to amours with tho 
women. daughters of men is oven more widely spread than 
tho belief in tho loves of the gods ; and to this day is 
deeply implanted in tine minds of Hindds and other 
Orientals. The niishaps of an unfortunate bride*, 
groom are invariably ascribed to the machinations 
of evU spirits ; whilst the mishap of a maiden, which 
might otherwise have excited doubts of her chastity, 
has boon occasionally attributed to the iiTogular de- 
sires of a being from another world. In the present 
tradition, the waiting-maid is represented as being 
the subject of jealousy rathei than of love ; and in 
this respect het case corresponds to that of Sarah, in 
the Book of Tobit, whom young Tobias was afraid 
to marry, lest he should bo strangled by her demon 
lover. But tho story of the invisiblo Gandharvail 
is also capable of a rational interpretation. The 
Gandharvas, or Hill people, are traditionally re- 
gardod as a very handsome race, and the women 
icstiai beings. ^gro much admired by the people of the 

plains ; and it was only at a later period, when tho 
Aryan traditions began to assume a mythical form, 
that tho Gandharvas were converted into divine be- 
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ings attendant upon the gods, the men as celestial histobt of 
musicians, and the women as celestial dancers. A.c- Part ll. 
cordingly, in the original tradition, the waiting-maid ^ib^ofm 
* may have simply explained that she was a Gland- i«t«f legend, 
harva woman, and had five Gandharva husbands, or 
lovers, who would slay any one who aflronted her ; 
whilst the turn in the story, which invests the 
Gandharvas with a supernatural character, may only 
belong to the modem form of tlio legend. 

The character of Kfchaka is well deserving of 
consideration. lie appears tck have been a type of a 
peculiar class, who held a certain position in the 
courts of Hindd Eajas. It has abeady been seen 
that Sakuui, the brother of the Rdiif Gdndhdri, 
dwelt at Tlastiiulpur ; and Kfchaka, the brother of 
the Rdiif of Virdta, appears to have dwelt in like 
manner in the city of his sister’s husband. That a 
bride should bo accompanied by her brotjier when 
about to be married to a distant Chieftain, seems to 
bo a very natural arrangement ; but it is difficult to 
perceive on what grounds the brother should take 
up his permanent residence in the city of his sister’s 
husband. Sakuni however held no prominent posi- 
tion at Ilastindpur ; but seems to have been a more 
gambler, who assisted in the intrigues of his nephews 
against their rivals. Kfchaka on the otficr hand ap- 
pears to have been a man of a different stump. He 
evidently possessed a strong wiU, and maintained a gj^fa‘ '‘<>f 
powerful infiuenco over his weak-minded brother-in- 
law. Ho was a man of pleasure and maintained a 
number of women ; but ho is said to have been in the 
habit of taking his friends into his zenana; firom which 
circumstance it might be inferrejd that ho treated his 
women rather as mistresses than as wives. 
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HisTOBt G¥ Tho progress of Kichaka’s amour is strange and 
primitive throughout, and may be referred to a period 
Pepuitarinot. oi remoto antiquity. Kfchaka not only falls in love 
with his sister’s maid, but coolly asks his sister to' 
send tho maid to his house ; and tho Rdnt yields to 
his entreaties and despatches her maid-servant osten- 
wine drank by sibly for a cup of wme, a circumstance which seems 

Hindu Avoiuau. •/ * . ^ 

to indicate that wine was occasionally drank by 
Hindd ladies in the olden time. Tho scuffle that 
uaid ID ensued between Kichaka and his fair enslaver is per- 

fectly intelligible ; but not so tho fact that when the 
insulted woman ran into tho Council-hall for protec- 
tion, she was followed by her admirer and kicked in 
tho presence of the Raja. Another singular feature 
u^he’^iut- i>i tradition is the dialogue between tho servant 
^rl and the Raja, in which the former declares that 
it is very unbecoming in the Raja to allow her to be 
kicked in.his presence, whilst tho latter excuses him- 
self from interfering, on tho ground that he did not 
kno>7 what had passed between the pair before they 
entered the Hall. 

The plot between tho cook and the waiting-maid 
"■ for punishing Kfchaka is in accordance with poetic 
justice ; and more than one tiuropcan tradition has 
been preserved in which a gallant had expected to 
meet a wife, and has suddenly found himself in the 
presence of an enraged husband. Tho horrible treat- 
ment of tho remains of Kfchaka after- death is an 
Oriental idea of perfect revenge ; whilst the grim 
joy of tho waiting-woman at tho sight is apparently 
an exaggeration, intended to indicate tho righteous 



anger of a model wife at having her chastity as- 
sailed. 

Tho climax of the narratiyo is reached when the 
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brethren of Kfehaka seized the waiting-maid, and nisTOBt of 
prepared to burn her upon the fiineral pile with the Pijir il 
body of the dead man. This barbarous proceeding 

. *1,1 4*^. 1.1 twemtheBrah- 

had no connection with the later Brahmanical idea gy ^^A”^ 
of self-sacrifice on the part of a widow in the ox- 
.pectation of rejoining her deceased lord. It origin- 
ated rather in the desire of the nearest relatives of 
the dead man that ho should enjoy in death tho 
society of tho woman whom he had most loved in 
life. In such cases tho willingness or otherwise of 
the unfortunate victims wopld be wholly ignored ; 
and their murder would be a scone too painful to 
contemplate. Indeed, it is almost possible to 3300- 
pathize in tho momentary delirium which impels 
a poor widow to throw herself upon tho pile in the 
full expectation of enjoying everlasting bliss with 
her belo\ od husband in the realms of paradise. But 
the idea of putting an unhappy female to death, 
merely because she has unwittingly raised tlio de- 
sires of a voluptuary, is one upon which Hhc.mind 
can scarcely care to dwell. Tho distinction seems 
to be fully apprehended by a Hindu audience. Any . 

interference in a Brahmanical satf would bo ro-SwiSMT^ 
garded with a peculiar hori'or, which still finds ex- 
pression in more remote districts; whilst in tho 
present instance tho sympathies are &,11 enlisted in 
favour of the giant cook, who personates a Gand- 
harva, and delivers Draupadi from the burning 
pile. • 

In tho later portions of the narrative tho authen- Ob-^cuntY of tho 
tic details cannot bo so plainly distinguished from 
those which are mythical. The invasions of Susar- 
man apd Duryodhana are almost entirely mythical ; 
but the departure of Arjuua and Uttar in a war 
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diariot, amidst the giggling of the damsels at seeing 
the eunuch in armour, and the girlish clamours dor 
silks and cloths, forms a striking scone which may 
have been borrowed from some other tradition. In 
like manner the procession of damsels sent out by 
Kaja Virdta to welcome the youthful conqueror is, 
perfectly in accordance with the receptions given in 
ancient times to successful warriors, and calls to mind 
the procession of maidens who went out with timbrels 
and dances to welcome back the youthful David 
after the slaughter of Gpliath of Gath, and who sang 
aloud; — “Saul has slain his thousands, and David 
his tons of thousands.” 

In turning to the mythical details which connect 
the tradition of tlie amour of Kichaka with the 
history of the Piindavas, it will bo necessary, in the 
first instance, to inquire into the geographical posi- 
tion of the Raj of Virata. Here, at the very outset, 
a difficulty presents itself of no ordinary magnitude. 
The Ipcahtraditions of two widely distant countries 
present almost equal claims to the country of Virdta, 
namely, the peninsula of Guzerat on the western 
side of India, and the valley of the Rrahmaputra on 
its eastern quarter. In the llahd Bhdrata, the Raj 
of Virdta is called Matsya, or the country of the 
fish, and the 6ity is indifferently termed Matsya or 


gty ^ virtt* Virdta. The local traditions of Guzerat declare tlvaib 

or Virkta-pur is occupied 
by tho modtrn town of Dholkay which is sitn&tod 
on the southern coast of the nock of the peninsula.* 
The local traditions of eastern Bengal are more 
STMto’ district of Dinajpur is still called Mat- 

sya; and tlm remains of ancient forts, said, to be 

^ Foxbca’ Has Mala, or HindOi Annals of rol I, p, 108* 
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those of VirAta and Kfchaka, are pointed out to this HisroaT op 
day as proofs of the truth of tho tradition.®* The p«t li. 
whole of this region, however, would appear to have Projpw ^ 
•hoen tho land of 'fable. Hero it was that Bhima“>*e> 
fought against the Asuras ; and it was in this same 
country that the sage Vydsa was supernaturally 
born of Matsya, the fish-girl.^ * Whether, however, ^thimticityor^ 
the Raj of Virdta is to bo placed in the peninsula 
of Guzerat or in the region of eastern Bengal, it is 
in either case far too distant from tho neighbour- 
hood of Ilastindpur to admit pf such campaigns as 
those of Duryodhana and Susarman. That great 
and conquering armies, like those of Sesostris and 
Semiramis, of Alexander and Timour, have occa- 
sionally traversed vast distances, cannot be doubted, 
but their movements resembled the migrations of 
nations, and have left their impress upon the history 
of the world. Then, again, at a later period, tho PMtwang. 
T'arthian horsemen have made their way from tho 
valley of the Indus to the city of Jerusalem'!; wjiilst * 
almost within our own time tho Mahratta cavalry jiBhnittas. 
have scoured the groat Indian peninsula from sea 
to sea. But both the Parthian and Mahratta armies 


were composed of organized and well-trained warriors, 
and invaded rich and luxurious regions, from which 
they raised vast contributions of gold,* jewels, and 
beautiful women. The campaigns, however, of 
Duryodhana and Susarman were tlio mere maraud- 
ing forays of two bands of cattle-lifters; and tlie 


Contrast be- 


tween the ftJTC- 
going esnedi* 
tions ana the 
cattle-hftiniv 
fon^s of Dwr- 
yodnanaaiulSa* 


^ Buchanan's Report on tho district of Dinajpur, preserved in Martin's East* 
em India, vol ii. p. 609 H tiq. 

* In original myth Raja Vir&ta is said to hate been the brother of Matsya> 
and was preserved like her in the belly of a fish. These myths may he altogether 
rejected, as the depraved creations of Aonks, either Brfihmans or BuddhistS| whoso 
imaginations were ever tniidiig upon women and the mysteries of reproduction. 
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HiwoMroir chariot, amidst the giggling of the damsels at' seeing 
the eunuch in armour, and the girlish clamours 'for 
silks and cloths, forms a striking scene which may 
have been borrowed from some other' tradition. In 
rroc^t onof like manner the procession of damsels sent out by 
Raja VirAta to welcome the youthful conqueror is. 
perfectly in accordance with the receptions given in 
ancient times to successful warriors, and calls to mind 
the procession of maidens who went out with timbrels 
and dances to welcome back the youthful David 
after the slaughter of Gpliath of Gath, and who sang 
aloud; — ‘^Saul has slain his thousands, and David 
his tens of thousands.” 

turning to the mythical details which connect 
the tradition of the amour of Kichaka with the 
«ie history of the Randavas, it will be necessary, in the 
first instance, to inquire into the geographical posi* 
tion of the Baj of Virdta. Here, at the very outset, 
a difficulty presents itself of no ordinary magnitude. 

* The focaMraditions of two widely distant countries 
present almost equal claims to the country of Virdta, 
namely, the peninsula of Guzerat on the western, 
side of India, and the valley of the Brahmaputra on 
its eastern quarter. In the Mahd Bhdrata, the Raj 
of Virdta is called Matsya, or the country of the 
fish, and the City is indifferently termed Matsya op 
traditions of Guzerat declare that 
Matsya-nuggur or Virdta-pur is occupied * 
by the mo<dtem town of Dholka, which is situated 
on the southern coast of the neck of the peninsuld.’ 
The local traditions of eastern Bengal are more.ea* 
Omntry Vi- plicit. The district of Dinajpur is still called 

sya ; and the remains of ancient fprts, said* to W' 

^ Fotbea* Eaa Malm or Hizidit Annals of &uzora^ tol, i. p, i08w 
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those of Virdta and Kfohaka, are pointed out to this aus w^ or, . 
day as proofs of tibie truth of the tradition»'» The rm li. 
whole of this re^on, however, would appear to have 
•been the land of'feble. Here it was that Bhimaftw*. 


fought against the Asuras ; and it was in this same 
country. that the sage Vy4sa was ^pematurally 
bom of Matsya, the fish-girl.* * Whether, however, Antheutk^of 
the Raj of Virdta is to be placed in the peninsula 
of Guzerat or in the region of eastern Bengal, it is 
in either case far too distant from the neighbour- 
hood of Hastindpur to admit ,of such campaigns as 
those of Duryodhana and Susarman. That great 
and conquering armies, like those of Sesostris and S' 
Semiramis, of Alexander aild Timour, have occa- 
sionally traversed vast distances, cannot be doubted, 
but their movements resembled the migrations of 
nations, and have left their impress upon the history 
of the world. Then, again, at a later period, the pwthtani 
Parthian horsemen have made their way bcom the 
valley of the Indus to the city of Jerusalem^ wjiilst 
almost within our own time the Mahratta cavalry ibhnttn. 
have scoured the great Indian peninsula from sea 
to sea. But both the Parthian and Mahratta armies 
were composed of organized and well-trained warriors, 
and invaded rich and luxurious regions, from which 
they raised vast contributions of gold,* jewels, and 


beautiful women. The campaigns, however, of contmtiie. 

•rx -11 in 1 tween the fture- 

Dpryodhana and Susarman were the mere maraud- 

ing forays of two bands. of cattle-liftersi^ and theSffir. 


» * BoiCluttiBii’ii Bfiport on the dUtriot of Sinajpnry presenred in If artin’e Eaat- 
fm Ifidia, ^ol il p, 609 et sif. 

* In l^e orijj^i^l myth Eaja Vir&t« is said to have been the brother of Matsya^ 
and iraa jpreserved tike her in the belly of a deb. These myths may be altogether 
njeoied^ as t^^depraTed'Oreations of Aonlu, either BrUunans or B^hists, whose 
imyghu^t^ns verer evertiuming iqmn women and the mysteries of reproduction* 
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HisTOEYor readers of the Mahd Bhdrata are called upon to 
^^li, believe that these petty Chieftains marched a dis- 
tance of at least five or six hundred miles for the 
purpose of carrying away a few sheep and cows;* 
and that, too, at a time, when the Aryan Kshatri- 
yas appear to have had some difficulty in maintain- 
ing their outposts in the neighbourhood of Delhi. 
Futile efforts of Accordiuffly, the geographical notices must be re- 
^?ato garded as another instance of the efforts oi tho 
remot^uMtors Bralimanical compilers to associate the traditions of 
the Pdndavas with th^e more remote populations of 
India, which can bo referred in almost every instance 
to a mythical origin. In a word, it seems to be fully 
proved that every authentic tradition connected with 
the Raj of Blidrata refers either to the immediate 
neighbourhood of Hastindpur and Indra-prastha, or 
else must be thrown back upon some locality further 
to the west or north, in the direction of Cabul or 
Cashmere. 

i^iythicai efift. Tho..*8ceno in which the Pdndavas first present 
thomselves to Raja Virdta is as mythical as the 
geography of the Raj. Their ostensible object was 
Baja\ir 4 t». ^ conccal their real names, and yet they appear to 

Sd Bhl'nm"‘ro- provokod discoveiy, for Yudhishtliira declares 
Tokediscovcjy. Jjq retainer of Raja Yudliishthira, 

whilst Bhfnm asKserts that he had been cook to Raja 
Moderotoneof Yudhishthira. Again, the language of Yudhish- 

Yudhishthira's , . ^ c» c? 

imiguaee. thira is the polished flattery of a suppliant in the 
court of a*modern Raja ; and is wholly wanting in 
that rude eloquence in which an ancient warrior 
might bo oxpected to ask for protection. The bitter 
own irony of Yudhishthira’s explanation that he had been 
a teacher of dice, is wholly untrue to nature, and 
probably originated in sheer paucity of invention. 
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His losses at tlio gambling match may have indeed history o* 
suggested the idea to tho Brahmanical compiler, but 
it is altogether incredible that he should have deli- 
• beratoly revived the agony of that hour, without 
any cause or reason whatever. His assertion that wmneif 

J toltcaBr&hmaii 

be was a Brdhman is equally unintelligible, and 
probably originated in an abortive effort of the com- 
pilers to impart a Brahmanical tone to the legend ; 
for -the profession of gambling is scarcely compatible 
with that ideal of the Brahmanical caste which seems 
to have been generally preser^t to the imaginations 
of the “ arrangers.” 

The disguises of Bln'ma and Arjuna are also 
somewhat remarkable. The traditional appetite of 
Bhfma seems to have suggested the idea of his serv- Bhima serving 

as cook. 

ing as a cook ; although lliere are traces of a period 
when a knowlqdgo of cookery Avas regarded as a 
royal accomplishment.® But Arjuna’s disguise is 
iialpably mythical. By a miracle he became asopematumi 
eunuch tor a year ; and, indeed, without soniQ such 
miracle, the Brahmanical compilers could scarcely 
have ventured to introduce him into a zenana. 
Considering that tho Pdndavas were rude warriors 
living in the jiractice of polyandry, tho idea itself is 
a glaring anachronism ; although in accordance with 
the manners which appear to have preVailed in tho 
Courts of the later and more effeminate Eajas. 

The engagement of Draupadf is equally suggest- ^tCT^Dreu- 
ive of a myth. She declared that she had been tho 
waiting-maid of Krishna’s wife, and the waiting- **”'“‘*' 
maid and dearest friend of Braupadf. The arrange- Bxtraordinaiy 

« « . , . ^ arranj^oment of 

ment of her hair appears to liave occasioned some hw 

vow. 

® Seo hereafter tho tradition of Nala and Bamayauti, where Bamayantl dis- 
covers her husband through his disguise by the flavour of his cooker}'. 
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HISTORY OF difficulty to the compiler, as she had vowed that it 
should iiever be tied up again until Bhima’s^firfgors 
were dripping with the blood of Duhsdsana. After 
remaining dishevelled during an exile of twelve 
years in the jungle, it is now said to have been 
twisted into one string like a serpent ; although it 
is difficult to perceive in what respect this twisting 
Quostioiiauo differed from tying. Again, tlio alleged beauty of 
'**“*^' Draupadf seems to bo questionable. Supposing 
that she w^as only sixteen at the time of her mar- 
riage, the twelve 5’^ears of Arjuna’s exile, and the 
twelve years of exile in the jungle, added to the 
intervening period when Arjuna and his brethren 
were engaged in conquering the surrounding Rajas, 
would make her a woman of foiiy or forty-five years 
of age ; a stage in life at which Oriental women 
generally have lost every vestige of beauty. The 
twelve years of Arjuna’s exile, and cloven of the 
years of the exile of the Pdndavas in the jungle, 
may perhaps bo treated as mythical ; but still it is 
difficult to believe that the wife of five husbands, 
who was also the mother of five sons, should have 
been endowed with such irresistible charms as those 
which are ascribed to the maid-servant who appears 
in the indepoudont tradition of Kiichaka’s amour. 
Aiiwed renno. Morcovor, th(i manners of Draupadi appear to have 
p^’8 man- beon considerably refined by her long exile. Whilst 
in the jungle she had hospitably offered to wash the 
feet of Jayadratha ; but when engaged as a waiting- 
maid in the palace, she expressly stipulated that she 
should not be called upon to wash the feet of any 
the one. It will also be remembered that the waiting-* 
maid suffered the indignity of a kick; but the 
•kick. Brahmanical compilers appear to have considered 
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that such an affront would be derogatory to the hhtoey or 
memory of Draupadf. Accordingly it is said that pa»x n. 
the Sun god, to whom she had prayed for succour, 
sent down two invisible spirits who preserved her 
from the intended insult.® 

• As regards the association of the Pdndavas with Mytw^djtoi* 

c resp«*cting the 

the story of the amour, there arc many particulars 
introduced which serve to prove the mythical cha- 
racter of the connection. The statement that the 


teacher of dice and the head cook were sitting in 
Council with the Raja and his Cliicftains, may .bo 
honourable to the Pdndavas, but is incompatible with 
their position in the Raja’s household. The remon- 
strances of Draupadf on account of tlie low pursuits 
of herself and husbands appear to bo of a mythical 
character ; and so is the reply of Bhfma in which he 
refers to the story of Rdma and Sfta. The battle 
scenes are all mythical, especially Arjuna’s successive 
combats with the different Kaurava Chieftains; but 

7 Arjwia as re- 

the declaration of Aijuna as he drove away Ironi his 
encounter, that he would not slay a man excepting on moral i“e* 
the field of battle, and that fugitives and captives 
were as women in his eyes, is evidently intended to 
convey a moral rule which was calculated to migitate 
the horrors of ancient warfare. The statement that 
Yudhishthira, the dice-player, was left in command 
of the army, whilst his brothers set off in pursuit of 
Susarman, is simply absurd. The crowning piece of 
chUdishnoss is the ridiculous quarrel between Yud- 
hishthira and the Raja, as to whether Uttar or 
Arjuna had defeated the Kauravas ; and it is diffi- 


* This incident is omitted in the traditionary occount alioady given in the text, 
as it would only have di&tractod the attention of the leader ; and indeetl it is so 
clumsily introduced as to be really devoid of effect, for notwithstanding the divine 
interposition in her favour, Dranpadi continued to complain of the kick. 
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His^YOP cult to choose between the foolish conceit of the Raja 
pakt li. and the senseless obstinacy of Yudhishthira. ' The 
idea that the honour of Yudhishthira was saved be- 
cause the blood from his nose did not fall upon the 
ground may have had some foundation in local senti- 
ment ; although the sentiment is in itself unmean- 
ing, and no traces of it can bo found in any other 
tradition. ’ 

Mamiufeof Ab. The marriago of the son of Arjuna with the 
daughter of Raja Virdta is tho salient point in the 
story of the thirteenth' year, for it is the principal con- 
necting link between Virdta and the Pdndavas. The 
whole of the legend, however, evidently belongs to 
the Krishna group, and is altogether independent of 
tho history of the Pdndavas. The voluptuous love 
of women and wine, which finds full expression in 
the story of Kichaka, especially connects that story 
with the .worship of Krishna, whilst it is altogether 
foreign to tho sentiments which appear in the tra- 
ditionaiy’ history of the Piindavas. Again, by ac- 
cepting the tradition that the Raj of -Virdta is to be 
fixed in Guzerat, and not in eastern Bengal, all geo- 
graphical difficulties in the way of associating the 
tradition with the history of Krishna arc at once re- 
moved, for Guzerat is the especial scene of the later 
adventures of Krishna. But the geographical diffi- 
culties in the way of associating the tradition with 
the history of the Pdndavas would bo as insurmount- 
able as ever ; for Virdta would still be at least six 
hundred miles from Ilastindpur ; and it is incredible 
that negotiations for peace, and preparations for 
war, should be conducted at so vast an interval. 
Then even the fact of the maniage of the son of 
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Arjuna with tho daughter of Virdta has a mythical histostop 
aspect f for tho story that Arjuna was married to part li. 
Suhhadrd, the sister of Krishna, who gave birth to 
iObhimanyu, has already been proved to bo a myth ; 
though still a myth which is peculiarly connected 
witli the history of Krishna. Finally, from 
moment of tho marriage, Raja Virdta fades away and 
Raja Drnpada becomes the important personage. It 
is Raja Drupada who subsequently sent his family 
priest as envoy to Ilastindpur ; and it was his son 
Dhrishta-dyumna who was elected "to bo Coin- 
manderdn-Chief of tho allied armies of the Pdndavas. 

Moreover it is probable that the city of Drupada was 
in the immediate neighbourhood of llastiniipur ; 
whilst it is certain that the city of Virdta was at least 
six Imndrcd miles off. Accordingly it may be in- 
ferred that the negotiations and preparations were snbscqnentw 
carried on from the city of Dnipada ; and ^hat the gX?onmthe 
whole story of tho amour of Kichaka, ending with 
tho marriage of Abhimanyu with Uttaru, is a* myth 
connected with -the history of Krishna, which has 
been forcibly gi’afted on to the history of tho 
IVindavas. 

There is one otlier feature in the story which 
seems worthy of notice, and that is the ridicule 
which it appears to throw upon tho popul^ belief in 
ghosts and demobs, and which finds full expression 
in the universal alarm which prevailed after the death 
of Kichaka. This fear of ghosts is general amongst 
the Hindus, as indeed it is amongst most nations ; 
but the manifestation of that fear in the form of pro- 
pitiating the demons by offerings, is a peculiar cha- 
racteristic of some of the aboriginal races. Accord- 
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H18TOST ov ingly it may bo inferred that the story belongs to 
that phase in Brdhmanical teaching, which sohght to 
establish a higher form of worship by ridiculing the 
more gloomy faith which prevailed amongst the 
aborigines. 



CHAPTER X. . 


NEGOTIATIONS FOR THE RESTORATION OP THE PANDAVA8. 


In the negotiations which were carried on after 
the alleged marriage of Abhiinanyu and Uttard, 
Krishna still plays a prominent jiart, although in no 
case does his presence seem necessary to the progress 
of the story; and this question, as to the real or 
mythical association of Krishna and the Pdndavas, 
should bo especially bomo in mind whilst dealing 
with the remaining portion of the Mahd Bhdrata. 
The history of the negotiations which pr^eded the 
great war may be best considered under four heads, 
as follows : — • . 

1st, Tlie great Council of the Pandavas and their 
allies at the marriage feast of Abhimanyu and 
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ITttard. 

2nd, The embassy of the Brahman priest of Raja 
Drupada to tho city of Hastindpur. 

3rd, Tho embassy of Sanjaya, the bharioteor of 
the Mahdraja, to the city of Virdta. 

4th, The final mission of Krishna to tho Kau- 
ravas. 

The Iiistory of the negotiations commences with 
the first great Council of the Pdndavas, on tho day Si^ 
after the marriage of Abhimanyu and Uttard. There 
are said to have been minor Councils in the city of 
Virdta, in which the Pdndavas had publicly dis- 

vot I. 16 
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HisT^T or closed who they were, and in which the marriage 
Pam u. itself had been discussed ; but on the present qcca- 
sion all the allies of the Pdndavas, including their 
father-in-law Raja Drupada, and Krishna and 13a- < 
lardma, the alleged brothers-in-law of Aijuna, are 
said to have been present. The traditionary account 
of this Council may now bo related as follows : — 

j^toTtho**' Now on tho morning after the marriago of tlio son of 

Great Council. Arjuna with tho davUghtor of Eaja Virdta, tho Pandavas and 
all their kinsmen who had assembled in that city to cele- 
brate the maiTiago, bedecked tlieinselvea with garlands and 
gathered together in tho Oourt-hall. And Rajas Vintta and 
Drupada took their seats; and then followed Krishna and 
. some reverend and ancient men; and then Siltyaki, the 
kinsman of Krishna, and Balaruma and Yudhishthira ; and 
then the sons of Drapadu, and tho brothers of Yudhishthira, 
and tho sons of Vinita, and many others whoso names need 
not be dcclan'd. 

Spew^ofKriah. And when all the Chieftains wore seated, Krishna ad- 

na;— ‘'The Pan- _ 

dressed the Council as follows : — “ All of vou know how 

fkillillpd theu: 

aiid’^Sretlio Yudliishthira lost his Raj, and was sent into the W'il- 

tSSr^hte^but by the evil macliinations of Sakuni, who challenged 

bim to the game of dice: You knew too how Yudhishthira 
t^heiuH- bis brethren braved the dangers of their exile, and 
passed twelve years openly in the wilderness, and one year 
secretly in this city without being discovered; and espe- 
cially how they suffered during tho last year, when for tlie 
sake of concealment they became servants to Eaja Vinita : 
Now it is for you to consider what the Ptindsivas should do : 
Yudhishthira would not commit an unfair action, even 
though he might thereby gain the sovereignty of Indra; 
and he would bo satisfied with a small village provided only 
that ho had gained it by fair moans : Tho sons of Dhrita- 
rdshtra cannot subdue the Pandavas, but they are still trying 
by unfair means to exclude their kinsmen fi'om the Raj of 
their father Pdndu; yet tho JMndavas beai* no malice to- 
wards them, and rather than go to war would give up their 
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claim to the paternal share of the Baj of Bhdrata, provided histoby of 
only ihat they regained those districts, in Khdndava-prastha, 

which they conquered with their own hands : I pray you to 

consider well the insatiable ambition of the Kanravas, and 
the truthfulness of Yudhishthira, and the relationship that 
exists between them, and then say what is to be done : Two 
courses appear to be left open j either the Pdndavas should 
go and slay Dhritai^shtra and his sons, or you should go 
and counsel Dhritarushtra to restore to the Pdndavas their 
rightful share of the Baj ; If the Pdndavas go to. war, it is 
certain that they will come out victorious ; and it therefore 
seems to me that we should act wisely if we sent an ambas- 
sador to counsel the Kauravas to restore half the Baj to the 
sons of Pdndu.” 


Now when Krishna had spoken, his brother, Balardma, . 
arose and seconded his proposition. And Balai-ama said : — sneech of B»ia- 

, rauia iHsrco 

h true lliat the Kauravas have ill-treated the Pandavas, Krishna, 
but it would not bo wise to drive them to extremity, but 
rather to gain our object by peaceable means : Yudhishthira 
may also be said to have brought his misfortunes upon him- 
self : lie knew that he was not expert at dice, and he ought 
to have listened to the counsel of his elders, who tried to • 
dissuade him from continuing in the play : But ho turned a 
deaf oar to all their words and persisted in tho game : 

There were hundreds of players in the court of Duryodhana 
who wore inferior to him in skill, and he could have selected 
one of these and defeated him with ease ; but as ill fortune 
would have it ho chose to play with Sakuui, who was tho 


most expert of all the players, and he would not leave off 
until he bad lost all ; Now let an eloquent man be sent to 
Maharaja Dbritarilshtra to propose a treaty, and I doubt not 
that a treaty will be accepted, and this will be far better 
tliau going to war.’' 

Then Batyaki, who was the kinsman of Krishna, arose 
and. said : — “ I am not surprised at your speech, 0 Balardma, 


9fcree witli Ba}»« 
licnmaudi pro- 
pos^ewar: Tho 
g&ine woo alto* 
KCther a cheat, 
nut otill tho 
Pjlndavas have 
fumilodth^r 

ya should W 


but still those v^ho listened to your woi-ds cannot but be 
angry : How can you pronounce the victory of Duryodhana 
to be a just one, when he set an expert dice-player to * 
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HISTORY OP challengo Yudliishthira, who is a more uovico at the game ? 
p^^u. Had Yudhishthira been playing withliis brethren in his own 

^ house, and hadDuryodhana and his partycomethere by chance 

and defeated him, then the victory and defeat would have 
been fair : But Yudhishthira was invited to the house of Dur- 


yodhana, and there defeated vrith loaded dice : At this mo- 
ment however Yudhishthira has fulfilled all the obligations 
of his defeat ; why then should he go and beg of Durybdliana 
and his wicked Ministers ? From the*day his thirteenth year 
of exile was fulfilled, he became entitled to his ancestral 
rights ; why then should he ask for his share of the Eaj 
when it is his by right? Even if hq wore to covet the 
property of other people, lie is bound as a Kshatriya to take 
it by force of arms, and never to beg for it : Moreover, how 
can you attribute goodwill to the Kauravas, when, notwith- 
standing the Pdndavas have fulfilled their engagement, 
they still persist in saying that* the sons of Piindu were 
discovered within the thirteenth year ; and when, notwith- 
standing the advice of Bhishma and Brona, they still con- 
tinue to keep Yudhishthira out of his share of the Eaj ? 
Bear you all in mind that it is no sin to slay our enemies, 
but that it is a great disgrace and infamy to beg from them ; 
Consider then, I pray you, what means should be adopted 
to restore Yudhishthira to his share of the Eaj : My counsel 
is to let the Kauravas come forward and give peaceful 
possession to Yudhishthira: and if they do not so, then let 
us go to war/^ 


Speech afRaja 
Drupada:— “ i 
agree with Sdt- 
yaki : The ni> 
nuence of.Dur- 
yodhaaaisparar* 
mount at Has- 
tluApur, and the 
more submissive 
we are, the more 
arrogant he will 
become; Let us 
summon our 
allies, and be 
beforehand with 
the Kauravas/’ * 


Ilaja Drupada then said “ What has been said by 
Sdtyaki is trufe : Daryodhana will never restore the share oP' 
the Raj of his own accord : The doting Mahdraja has become 
a mere tool in the hands of Duryodhana ; and Bhishma and 
Drona must second the Mahdraja because they are poor; 
whilst Kama is a creature of Duryodhana, and Bakuni is an 
ignorant intriguer: It is therefore my opinion that the 
proposal of BaJardma will do no good, for Duryodhana will 
never be pacified by mild means ; the more submissive we 


are the more arrogant he will prove, and will mistake mild- 


ness for want of courage : Let us therefore collect armies 
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and send messengers to our friends with all speed ; for histort op 
D nrybdhana will likewise send messengers in different 
directions ; and according to the general custom, the Bajas ^ 

•will side with that party whose messenger arrives first : We 
have many things to do, and many difficulties to encounter, 
so let our messengers act with promptitude, forethought, 
and wisdom.” 

Krishna then spoke a second time, as follows : — " The Sec^^siwodj ^ 
counsel of Raia Drupada is reasonable, and if the Pandavas with brn- 
are wise they will follow it : But as regards my family and tobeueutrai.*' 
myself, we are equally related to the Kauravas and Piindavas; 
and they have ever treated us witl^ civility and respect : We 
have come hero to a marriage feast, and now that the feast 
is over, we shall be glad to return to our own homes.” 

Krishna then turned to Raja Urupada, and said : — “ Yon ev^'ie.'feuhe 
are superior to all of us in age and wisdom ; so that what- 
over you say regarding the wolfixro of the Pandavas will bo 
acceptable to all : If Duryodhaua will consent to a just 
treaty, very many lives will bo saved : If ho will not so 
consent, then send out your messengers, bu^ let your 
messengers come to us last of all.” 

After this the Council broke up, and Krishna, {unl his BwSking up of 

, . . tlw! Council. 

brother Bnlarama returned to their city of Dvviiraka, whilst 
Raja Drupada despatched his own priest to Hastiuupur as 
envoy to the Kauravas. 

The proceedings of the foregoing Council call ^viewof^^ 
for little or no remark. It was determined to 

I UOUllCU. 

send the family priest of Raja Drupada to endea- 
vour if possible to conclude a treaty; and mean- 
time the PAndavas summoned all their allies far 
and near, and made every preparation for carrying 
on a war. The speech of Krishna, however, de- 
mands some explanation. It was natural and ap- 
propriate to the occasion ; and so far seems to mili- 
tate against the hypothesis that his traditionary 
history is altogether independent of that of the 
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great war. But whilst it is admitted that on a very 
few occasions the introduction of Krishna may be 
regarded as natural and happy, yet the groat mass 
of the details which associate him with the PAnda- 
vas bears every trace of being a series of mythical 
interpolations of the Brahmanical compilers who 
sought to deify the hero. The following account 
of the attempts of Duryodhana and Arjuna to win 
him over to their respective sides, appears to be of 
this mythical character, as pertaining to the wor- 
ship of Krislma as a deity : — 

Now Krishna had declared in the Council that the Kan- 
ravas and Pandavas were equally his kinsmen, but still his 
aid was greatly desired by both parties. So before the 
family priest of Drupada had reached the city of Hastimi- 
pur, Dtu’yodhana set out with all speed to the city of Dwfi- 
rakd, to gain the oar of Krishna and win him over to his 
cause ; and when tho Pandavas heard of his journey they 
despatched Arjuna on a like errand. Now it so happened 
that ,Duryodhana and Arjuna arrived at Dwiirakii on tho 
same day, but Duryodhana presented hiinsoU* at the palace 
gat© before tho other, and was told by the door-keeper that 
Krishna was asleep; and Duryodhana, in his haughtiness and 
pride at being the lord of Indra-prastha, as well as that of 
Hastindpur, entered the chamber of Krishna, and sat down 
at tho head of the bed. Presently Arjuna arrived at the 
palace, but he regarded Krishna with all respect and rever- 
ence, and seated himself at Krishna’s feet, 'with his hands 
clasped in a posture of submission. -Now when Krishna 
awoke from his slumber, his eye fell upon Arjuna, and ho 
salutod him, and asked him if all was well, and inquired 
the purpose of his coming. But before Arjuna could vouch- 
safe a reply, Duryodhana, without waiting to be spoken to, 
said I and my brethren are preparing to mtdee war, 
and desire your assistance with a large body of soldiers; 
and since I and Arjuna bear the same relationship to you. 
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it is but fair for you to regard us both in the same, light, niSTORT OP 
and hot give him the preference over me : Moreover, I have 

come to you first, and you need not bo told that it is the 

• rule with men of exalted rank to notice that man first who 
first waits upon them.” Krishna replied : — “ You are quite Krishna’s «• 
right in saying that you came here first, but if on my awak- 
ing my eye fell upon Aijuna, and I spoke to him, do not 
let this cause you any uneasiness, for you are both to me as 
my two eyes: Besides, Arjuna is young, and you are more 
advanced in years, and it is generally right to bring the 
younger men forward by a little encouragement.” So Dur^ 
yodhana was appeased, and recovered his good humour; 
and Krishna then continued to speak to both Duryodhana 
and Arjuna as follows : — “ I will put myself alone into one 0(rorofKri»lmfl. 
scale, and all tho warriors of my army into the other scale, 
and you are welcome to take your clioico between the two : 

Hut if you take mo, roinoinber that 1 shall not fight, though 
I will give counsel,” '[.''hen Arjuna hold out his hands and Arjuna dfcidwi 
said : — “ 1 at once decide upon taking your single self, for singly.' 
whether you go with arms or without, and whether you fight 
or do not fight, your presence will so fortify our hoarts, that it 
will be worth a hundred thousand armies.” But D'iryfidhana DuijrodiiMa 
elected to have Krishna’s army in preference to Krishna’s Krishna's wmy. 
self, and thought within himself, what comparison is there 
between a single man and thousands of heroes. And Krish- 
na saw what w’as in the mind of Duryodhana, and said : — 

” I make over to you all my army.” So Duryodhana went 

to the palace of Balardma and told him all that had taken 

place,saying: — I came hither to'forest all the aid of Krishna, 

and he has given mo every satisfaction, and has appointed 

you, with .all his forces, to abet my cause.” Balardma re- 

plied: — '^Wlrile we were at tho city of Matsya, I made 

many representations to Krishna in yoVir behalf, and that JSJTtaXwwT 

of the Kauravas, but he would not listen to my words, and 

gave me no reply : Wherefore, I have no heart for this war, 

and shall tako no part in it : Yon yourself know that 

yon have wronged the Pdndavas, and that it is the duty of 

mon to do justice and right and if you strive to fulfil 
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HISTORY OF your duty, you will obtain awell-oamed reputation.” With 

these woi'ds Balanima embraced Duryodhana, and Dui’yod- 

hana took his leave, and returned with Krishna's army to 

his own city. Meantime Krishna expressed his great sur- * 

prise that Arjuna should have chosen him after he had 

pledged himself not to fight ; but Aquna answered : — 

“ Although you will not join us in the battle, yet if you 

KriiihM^ro* will but drivo my chariot I am assured of victory.” So 

the chariot of Kriishna gave his promise that ho would drive the chariot 
Arjuna in the ^ ° i a • t i i 

^booming of Arjuna, and Arjuna returned to nis brethren in great 
Joy. 


Improbability 
of the legend, 
but relifpous 
Bignificanco of 
the myth. 


Btory of Salya, 
Biaja of Madra, 
deserting the 
F&ndavai^ but . 
eiijjadiigto 
dnve the cha- 
riot of Kama in 
his combat with 
Aijuna. 


The improbability of the foregoing story is ap- 
parent. Ilastindpur is seven hundred miles from 
Dwdrakd as tho crow flies ; and tlie wliole narrative 
is altogether incompatible with the narrative of 
Krishna’s final mission to tho Kauravas, which will 
appear hereafter. But the religious significance of 
the myth is obvious. It teaches that the presence of 
Krishna as an incarnation of Vishnu is of greater 
service to his worshippers than a thousand armies of 
mortulmen ; and tho faith and reverence of Aijuna 
are favourably contrasted with the utter want of 
either faith or reverence which was exhibited by 
Duryodhana. 

Whilst Duryodhana was returning to Hastindpur 
another incident is said to have taken place, which 
may he very briefly Indicated. Sdlya, Raja of 
Madra, and brother of the second wife of Pilndu, had 
sot out to join the Pdndavas ; hut he was met by 
Duiyodhana, and induced by an artifice to side with 
the Kauravas. The story is obscure and of small 
importance, excepting that when Sdlya subsequently 
excused himself to the Pdndavas for having changed 
sides, he pledged himself to drive the chariot of 
Kama, and secretly do his best to ensure the defeat 
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of Kama, in the combat which appeared to be in- bistort op 
evitable between that warrior and Aijuna. r«T*ii. 

The history of the second event in the negotia- ana. Bmb#«Mof 
tions of this period, namely, the embassy of the 
family priest of Drupada to the Kauravas of Has- 
tindpur, possesses considerable historical value, inas- 
much as it furnishes some significant illustrations of niurtmtiTeof 
the rude outspoken oratory of the patriarchal age, 
when the art of writing was apparently unknown, ***• 
and letters were sent by word of mouth. The story 
of the cmbassj^ may be relatod as follows : — 

Now after Duryodhana had returned to Hastindpur, tho Tradition of the 
Brdhman Envoy from Raja Drupada reached tho city, and the^unw^*^ 
Maharaja Dhritardshtra called together his Council, and duly Council sum- 
inquii’ed of the Brahman respecting tho health of tho Pdnda- Brihman. * 
vas and Raja Virdta, and gave suitable replies to the same 
inquiries which wore made by the Envoy. The Brdhman then The BiAhman, 
spoke to the Kauravas, and other Chieftains that were in the SSi 

n M M 1 f-i - ^ ^ , the words of tho 

Uouncii^ as lollows : — An Lnvoy is the tongue of the party P^ndavas. 
by whom he is sent ; and if he fails in the dischs^rge of his • 
tnist, and docs not faithfully repeat his master’s words, he 
is guilty of an act of treachery : Have I therefore j^our per- 
mission to repeat the message sent by tho Pdndavas ? ” 

The whole Council exclaimed : — Speak plainly the words 
of the Pdndavas without extcnnalion and without ag- 
gravation.^’ Then the Brdhman spoke as follows: — “ The Themessagu 
Pdndavas send their salutations and speak thus: ‘Raja^v»^™**™* 
Dhritardshtra and Raja Pdndu were brothers, as all men 
know ; why then should tho sons of Dhritardshtra inherit the 
whole Raj, whilst tho sons of Panda are shut out ? You, 
Duiyodhana, from the time of your childhood up to this day, 
have taken every opportunity to injure us : You caused false 
dice to be made, and then invited us to a gambling match, 
in which we played with you in all simplicity; and yon then 
by foul play dispossessed us of all we had, and compelled us 
to wander about like vagabonds for twelve years, and then 
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HiSTOBT OJ to keep ourselves in perfect concealment for one year longer: 

Fam li these conditions are now fulfilled^ and if you will restore 

us to our rightful share of the Eaj, we are ready to forgot all 

the sufferings and wrongs we have endured; but if you re- * 
uw haifofthe rightful claims, the blood of all the slain will be 

upon your head ; and rest assured that Aijuna alone will de- 
vour your armies as a fowl devours the grain/ ” 

BopiyofBhish. Bhishma then took up the discourse, and thus spoke to 
the Bi’dhman : — '' All that you have said appears to be just 
and reasonable, but in boasting of the vsflour of Aijuna you 
have said too much : Aijuna may, and perchance does, de- 
serve all the pi-aises you have bestowed upon him, but I 
warn you not to repeat them in our presence.” 

Ksrna’s wrath- Kama then spoke out in great wrath, and said : — " Tliis 
Ktraiicns with Euvoy has right on his side when ho magnifies tho nreten- 

Bhishma for ‘ ni i i* ^ 

praisingAijuna. filoiis of tlieso who sont him ; but what has como to you, 0 
Bhishma, that you should bestow such praises upon Arjuna, 
and make common cause with him ? As for the Pdndavas 
they can only sue for peace ; for after wandering twelve years 
in the jungle without power and without followers, what else 
can they do ? And if they have endured hardships and vex- 
b^*<^v thm 9^^ they reproach us for what they lost by gamb- 

fw’toeir when they brought all their sufferings u^on themselves ? 

by KMnbiuig.” ^ow that they pretend by means of the power of Baja 

Dmpada and Baja Virata to take from us tho half of tho llaj, 
let them know that Baja Duryodhana will make a free gift of 
all his Baj, even to his enemy, provided that enemy has a 
right to it ; but that he will not yield up a foot of land to 
those who have no claim to it, how much soever he may be 
threatened : And now what imbecility have the Pdndavas 
discovered in our management of affairs that they should fly 
so high in their pretensions ? ” 

tottleStadaTM! then tumed round to the Envoy, and said : — ** Go 

VM ww*to?** y®*' ^ the Pdndavas ; — ‘ Whereas you were seen and 

tK ttrirSth recognized in tho thirteenth year, and thereby broke tho 
conditions agreed upon between us, go now and again 
i^ntaiiocxiift’ jungle for twelve years more, and conceal 
yourselves for the tldrtoenth year, and tiien come hither and 
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appear before Baja Daryodbana, and bambly and snbinis* msroat QV 
sively entreat him to give you the half of the Baj, and there 

will then bo no unwillingness or delay upon his side in acced- — ^ 

ing to your prayer ; You como forward now in the name of 
uprightness ; why then do you strive to excite a war by your 
own bad faith and breach of engagement, and talk as if We 
were the promise-breakers and unjust party ? If you go to 
war with us you will surely have cause to repent.’ ” 

Bhishma then replied to the words of Kama, as fol- BWshm»tbTOit- 
lows : — “ On that day when you and the other warriors will 
had driven off the cattle of Baja Virata, and Aquna came 
and defeated yon, why did you not then give utterance to 
all those boastings ? Let me, however, whisper in your" ear 
that Arjuna is the same now as then, and if the quamel 
breaks out again, Aijuna will trample doum all your glory 
into the dust, and turn day into night in your eyes.” 

Hero the blind Mahilraja excused Kama to Bhishma, The Uah&raja 
and said to Bhishma : — " Kama is as a son to you, and is 
vei*v young, and does not understand all the niceties of ex- ciarosinfuvour 

^ of pCSbCC* 

prossion; so bo not offended with him.” And the Mahd- 
raja turned to Kama, and said: — “Bhismais a iSost humane 
and friendly man, and all that ho says is intended for our , 
good and advantage : Whj', then, do you revile Arjuna and 
the other Pandavas, and fall foul of Bhishma at every turn ? 

As regards the propo.sitions of peace which the Pandavas 
have offered, Bhishma looks upon them with a favourable 
eye, and I also am no loss satisfied wdth them.” 

Then tlio Maharaja, by and with the consent of his 
Council, sent Saujaya, who was both his Minister and^f^*^)*® 
Charioteer, on an embassy to the Pandavas, accompanied by 
the family priest of Baja Dmpada. 

The foregoing tradition of the embassy of the noviw of th« 

^ • • foregoing trar 

Brdhman priest to Hastindpur seems to furnish some 
insight into the primitive forms of diplomacy which 
were observed in patriarchal times. Although the 
question to be decided was one of peace or war, the 
preliminary .courtesies were duly observed of inter- 
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HisTOEY OP cluinging inquiries respecting the health and well- 
pi*T ir. being of the respective parties. The Envoy then 
requested permission to repeat the message as he had 
received it from those who had sent him ; and this 
may have been a wise precaution, as it tended to 
avert from himself the wrath which might have 
fallen upon him as the utteror of hostile and oppro- 
brious language. The quarrel between the patri- 
archal Bhfshnia and the upstart Kama is not very 
intelligible; but it subsequently found full expression 
at the election of a« Commander-in-Chief at the 
breaking out of the great war. The reference to 
the thirteenth year seems to indicate that the Kau- 
ravas were of opinion that the Pdndavas had not 
fulfilled the engagement into which they had entered 
at the gambling match. The i)oint, however, was 
never settled, and therefore calls for no further 
remark. 

The third stage in the history of the negotiations 
psuaavM loiuains for consideration, namely, the embassy 

of Sanjaya, the Minister and Charioteer of the 
Mahdraja, to the Pdndavas. The proceedings of 
this embassy are highly significant. Sanjaya is 
evidently the type of an ancient diplomatist. His 
object was to induce the Pdndavas to return to Has- 
tindpur, without giving them any distinct pledge 
that their Raj would be restored to them. The 
history of his mission may be related as follows : — 

Kow Sanjaya was the Charioteer and Miifistor of Mahd- 
raja Dhritardshtra^ and he was almost without an equal in 
^i^ationB of understanding, and in knowledge, and in diplomacy, and he 
had everywhere very many friends imd acquaintances. And 
the Mahdraja said to Sanjaya : — ** I hear that the Pdndavas 
are in the Saj of Yirdta : So go to them, and first salute 


Traditional ac- 
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them all from us, and greet each one of them as my most hisiobt of 
beloved son, and then deliver to them all our message as 
followrs : — “ Dhritardshti'a and tho elders of the Kauravas 
^ speak thus : — * You five brothers are of such good account ifSiinSa to tto 
for your commendable qualities and amiable manners, that 
every friend and every enemy is alike loud in exalting you j 
^d you have now tasted both the pains and the pleasures 
of the world, and experienced the realities of evil, as well 
as those of good : It is our wish that all quarrels and discus- 
sions between kinsmen should cease, and that perfect peace 
should be established between tho Kauravas and you; and 
however harsh Duryodhann, and Karna, and the younger 
Kauravas may appear to you, and* however much they may 
display tho pride and strength of youth, and seem to prefer 
tho chances of war, yet if you will come bcfoi’o mo I will 
settle peace between you : Except the vicious Duryodhaua, 
and tho narrow-minded Karim, no one on our side is at 
heart against the P/mduvas.’ ” 

So Saniaya and the Brahman, who was family priest of Sunjaya reMii-* 

the camp of the 

Jtiija Drnpada, proceeded together to tho city where the 

Piindavas were dwelling j and when they arrivech there they 

found annios encamped upon the plains, and in the jungle, twm* 8>r 

and on tho mountains, and on the banks of rivers, uc^’umer- 

ous as tho waves of tho sea. And Sanjaya was stricken 

with wonder at beholding all this military pomp arrayed on 

tho side of tho Pandavas : and he went on to the Council The P4ntov*s 

. .1 1 ■ • ■, receive the »iu- 

houso of Raja Yndmshthira, and paid his respects m due 

form. And Raja Yudhishthira and all tho assembly rejoiced 
at the anival of Sanjaya, and returned him ah suitable com- 
pliments, and inquired after their friends and kin.smeu ; to 
which Sanjaya gave appropriate replies. Raja Yudhishtlmn, 
then said to Sanjaya: — “ Krishna, and Raja Viiiita, and 
Raja Drupada, and other Rajas are here present. So do you 
now declare your message." Sanjaya then delivered the sanjayadeliven 
message which had been intrusted to him by the Mahfiraja> “* 
and ho also said : — “ Among all people there is entire confi- 
dence in both tho Kauravas and the Pdndavus, and it is a 
sliame to both that there should be any dissensions between 
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UI8T0KT OT tliem, when all the world would rejoice to see them mutu* 
ally semceable to each other : Now that all the principal 

Bajas are gathered together, they should so act as to put an 

end to discord.” 

Baja Y udhishthira then replied to the Envoy as follows : — 
"WeareanxU "Whosoever is wiso will never give his consent to a war on 
try- trivial grounds, nor suffer so many souls to bo slain, 
to^i^tmftpur** whole Baj thrown into confusion, without absolute 

necessity, especially when both parties are friends and kins- 
iiigtorestorp*'** mou : But whou peaco cannot be attained, and war seems 
inevitable, it would be useless in us to humiliate ourselves 
to the dust for the sake of concord : Wo arc disinclined to 
war, but it is out of symj/athy for our owp people ; and be- 
cause the Baj would bo of little profit or comfort to us after 
the slaughter of our friends and kinsm(‘n : lie, however, 
who is intent upon a war of malice is always in a fever, and 
the fever bums stronger and stronger in his heart day by 
day, until he can fool no pleasure in the ordinary gi-atiiica- 
tions of the world : Now wo know not what offence wo have 
given to Kama, that he should ever bo on the alert for our 
death and perdition, and over be speaking evil of us to l)ur- 
yodhana, and kindling a fire in his own nnnd against ns : 
As fo;*-LJhritarashtra, we acknowledge him to be our Maha- 
raja, and we know that ho is kind and benevolent, and averse 
to doing evil and working ^nischiof: But for the sake of 
humouring his son Duryodhana, and keeping on good terais 
with him, the Miilriraja stoops to act deceitfully towards us, 
and would entrap us into his presence by mere offers of prt>- 
tection : Then, again, Vidura is the general well-witJior, and 
earnest for our good; but however much advice ho may 
give, it is all thrown away, both upon Duryodhana and his 
doting father Dhritardshtra, though ho speak the truth over 
Eepiyof Krish- SO dearly.” 

im jJ-»» The . 

p&ndsvsB Imre Krishna then spoke thus to Sanjaya: — “I am equally 
ex|^sw in^ desipous for the welfare of both the Kauravas and P^ndavas j 
what can I do when the MaMraja prefers the immediate 
gratification of his son to all other considerations? Yud- 
rt^ofth« hishthira and his brethren have always expressed a desire 
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for a treaty of peace, but no such offer ever came from Dhri- histobT Of 
tarishtra or tho Kauravas : so this war which k inevitable 
is brought about by tho Kauravas and not by the Pandavas : 

And whereas the Pdndavas have very largo armies collected 
in their behalf, and have no means of providing for them 
now that they are assembled, except by asking for half the 

from tho Kauravas, it is necessary that they should get 
possession of the country by peace or by war, according to 
tho proverb that tho hungry man will tlirow himself at the 
lion : And although the Kauravas have boon guilty of the 
worst treachery against the Pandavas, and have offered tho 
most abominable insults to Draupadi, nevertheless if they 
are now ashamed of what they have done, and are willing 
to make amends for the past, us yet it is not too late; and 
albeit tho Pandavas are much estranged from them and wish 
to be revenged, yet they will not go from what I say : Go 
now and toll this to tho Kauravas, and bid them prepare for • 
that course which they prefer; for war if they are inclined 
to war, ami for peace if they arc inclined to peace.” 

'Chen tho Knvoy Sanjaya took liis leave of Krishna, and vudhishmini 
he went to Yudhishthira; and Yudhishthira saidwbo him: — 

‘‘ Carry to the Kauravas all tho message von have received ^reat'Has- 
from Krislina without any alteration; and salute*^i>iy old 
tutors, Drona and AsAvatthdma, and remind them of old 
times ; and go to tho houses of Bhishma, \’idura, and the 
Mah/imja, and pay thorn similar compliments ; and go also 
to each one of my kinsmen and friends, and to each of tho 
Bajas who have como to their assistauco, and lifting tho 
hand of obeisanco to your head, kiss the feet pf each one of 
them.” 

Yudhishthira then gave many rich and rare gifts to Tndhi»htt>i»'» 
Sanjaya, both for himself and for tho most worthy of his old to wuo-^hi^s 
friends ; and when tho Envoy was about to return, Yndhish- 
thira took him aside, and whispered to him as follows: — ifyouwtunn 
“ 'Chose are ray last words, which you must tell Duryodhana, 
to iuduce him to cast aside his evil opiuious and to lean 
towards justice : Wo will give up to him tho whole of tho 
Baj, provided we may retain the five districts, which are our 
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own soitlemenis : ‘ And we five broikers, for ibe sake of 
peace, will be content with this small portion, and will be 
on good terms with Duryodhana : The desire of my heart is 
that there should be no war, and that I and my brethren 
should live once more in peace and happiness together, and 
be reconciled to all our kinsmen ; and that our relatives who 
have come here to assist us may go back uninjured : But I 
am prepared for both war and peace, and I can bo either 
hostile or friendly, according as events may transpire.^' 

Sanjaya having been thus instructed by Yudhishthira 
returned to tho city of Hastindpur, and arrived at the palace 
of the Mahdraja and made known his coming. And the 
Mahdraja sent for him toi-a private apartment, and hoard all 
that the Pdndavas had said, and then dismissed him and 
sent his door-keeper to call Viduraj and that whole night 
tho Mahdraja and Vidura passed in deep discourse by them- 
selves upon the tidings brought by Sanjaya. And when it 
was morning the Mahdraja summoned all his sons and kins- 
men to Council, and despatched a messenger to bring San- 
jaya, who thei-eupon entered tho Council-hall and spoke as 
follows Raja Yudhishthira sends respectful greeting to 
all the elders, and a friendly embrace to all tho young men, 
and •liM'’blo6sing to tho striplings and children.^^ Sanjaya 
then delivered tho message of Krishna, and tho private 
message from Yudhishthira; and a great discussion arose 
in which the elders counselleu peace and tho younger men 
clamoured for war : and seeing that it was impossible that 
they could come to an agreement, no reply whatever was 
despatched to the Pdndavas. 

The fourth and final stage in tho history of the 
negotiations now remains for consideration, namely, 
the mission of Krishna to Hastindpur. The whole 
of this portion of tho narrative appears to bo myth- 


' The names ol tho distncts are given in the original, but it is difflouU to say 
how far they are mjthicaJ. Probably they referred to five farms or gardens in tho 
country of Khfmdava-prafltha, but tho name of one of these districts is 
vata, which is the modern AllihabSwl , and the mythical character of the refereneos 
to this city has already been shown in tho story of the alleged plot of the Kauravas 
to bum the house in which the Pdndavas were residing. 
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ical ; but*yet it possesses mueli historical value, inas* 
much as it illustrates to a remarkable degree the 

spirit in which the Mahd Bhdrata was composed, and ' ' 7' 

• the conception which tlio Brahmanical compilers had 
formed of Krishna, as a mediator as well as of an 
incarnation of the Supreme Being. The legend may 
be related as follows : — 


Now when many days had passed away, and the Pdn- 
daras received no reply to the messages they had sent by 
Sanjaya, Yudhishtlxim wont to Krishna, and said : — “ What 
are wo to do ? 1 have solicited tl^ Kauivivas for peace, and 
would have been content if they had spared us our five 
villages j but they have sent us no reply-to our messages •, 
and now I am in great want, and cannot relieve the distress 
of my mother and bretlnen.” And Krishna said that he 
would go liimsclf. on an embassy to the Maharaja, and 
Yudhislithira entreated him to bring about a peace; but 
Draupudi came in and threw herself at the feet of Krishna 
and said : — " Vudhishthira has sent too many supplications 
to the Kauravas, and has a->ked for only five villages, as 
though the light wore on their side : But if y<.” sire to 
arbitrate between them, 1 pray you to remember tbat an 
arbitrator must not speak of inferiority ; and if the Kaura- 
vas will make war upon the PAndavas, my five husbands, 
and my father and brethren, and many others, will enter the 
lists against them: Eemoinhcr how the Kauravas treated 
me from the very first ; how they seized me by the hair and 
dragged mo to the ground, in the midst of the assembly/* 
So saying, Draupadi burst into tears, and Ki'ishna's heart 
melted within him, and he kindly said to her : — ‘‘ Why do 
you, weep ? The time has neai’ly come when the Kauravas 
will be slain, both small and great, and when their wives 
will weep as you are doing now.** 

After this Krishna selected a prosperous moment in the 
month Kartika for sotting out on his mission to Hastindpnr; 
and having bathed and worshipped the sun and fito, he wont 
his way. And Yudhishthira and his brethren, and IRajas 
voi,. I. . 17 
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HISTOAT OF Yiriita and Dmpada, and many others^ accompanied KrisHna 
distance on liis way ; and wlien tlioy took leave of< him, 
" ■ " ' Yudhishtliira and his brethren especially ontroatod that he 

would comfort their mother, Knnti, who was still residing in • 
the l^onse of Vidura. Krishna then proceeded on his jonrney, 
until he came to a spot nigh unto tho city of Hastiniipur ; 
Sendson mn* and he halted there, and sent on messengers to aimonncc his 
iramMbisv- arrival to tho Kauravas, and to say that ho would be with 
VidunoomuKd* them on the morrow. When Vi dura heard the words of 
the messengers, he took them with him into tho presence of 
Duryodhana, and said: — “In all tho streets and market- 
places there is a great stir amongst high and low j all saying 


Groat prepara- 
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that Kri&lina is come hither on an embassy from the Pun- 
davas : You onghjt therefore to assomblo all your brethren 
and Chieftains, and go forth to meet him, so that you may 
conciliate him by your respect, and have the applause of all 
the people/^ Then Duryodhana called together all his 
Chieftains and Ministers, and caused handsome carpets to 
be spread for Krishna to walk upon, and ordered all tho 
haudsoiifest of his servants to put on f(‘&tival garments and 
to wait upon Krishna with sandal wood and perfumes ; and 
1)0 sent yford to his father, the Maharaja, ^hat Krishna was 
coming; and Dhritarashtra ordered that every mark of hon- 
our should bo observed in the reception of such an illus- 
trious guest. Then Duryodhana prepared to go out with all 
his brethren and children to moot Krishna on foot ; and 
orders were proclaimed throughout tho city that all tho 
women of the inner apartments, who desired to see Krishna, 
should bo permitted to behold him from the walls and top.-, 
of houses; and all the bhupkoepers decorated their shops 
and put on festival garments ; and tlie jialaco of Duhsdsana, 
which was the best in Hastindpur, was set apart for tho 
lodging of Krishna. 

Then Vidura praised Duryodhana for tho preparations 
which he .had made to do honour to Krishna. And Vidura 
said: — ^'This magnificent reception however is of small 
moment unless you aro prepared to restore tho five villages 
to tho Pdndavas/' And Duryodhana replied : — I will not 
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give to the IVmdavas as much land as could bo earned on histobt 0 * 
the head of a pin, unless I am compelled by war; and if 
Krishna is only como to further the claim of the Ptindavos, ^ 

• we need not throw away our effects for naught, but receive 
him as an ordinary ambassador ; for otherwise he will say 
that the Kauravas are terrified and trying to propitiate me : wuntowwMjr. 
Moreover, if the Pdndavas are thus dependent upon Krishna, 
let us keep him hero in close custody ; and by so doing clip 
the wings of our onomfes.” But the Maharaja cried out : — 

“Beware how you give way to such evil thoughts, for 'it 
would be a lasting di<^graco to any Raja to put an ambassador 
into custody, and especially an ambassador so illustrious as 
Krishna/' And Blilslima turned to the Mahdraja, and 
said : — “This son of yours appeals to think of nothing but 
war and mischief; and I fear that his rum is not far off, and 
that his disgiace will fall upon all of us/' So sajing 
Bliislima lose up and went to his own house, and Vidura 
was mufh distuibod, and he rose up in hko manner and 
went out with Bhishma. 

When it was moimiig Kiishna bathed himself, and per- Kushns^^ 
formed his rtliffious duty, and then set out for tho city of menofbi«u 

o •/ ' ' ihc Kfiursvas 

Hastindpur. And ^\licn ho caiiio iiiffh to th(^ citv, nil the « 

Kauravas, ■small and great, save Durvodhana only, went 
folth on foot to meet him ; and all tho men and women, 
young and old, <*dme out of their ajiartnionts to seo Krishna 
and pay him reverence. And Krishna spoke to evoiy ono 
with civility, and when ho came to the pahico of tho Mahd- 
raja ho sat down for a while; and presently Biiryodhana 
came up, and barely noticed Knshna, and ’Krishna knew 
what was passing in tho mind of Biiryodhana from tho 
haughtiness of lus manner, and because of his not having 
been present with tho others to meet him without tho city. 

So after a while Knslina loft tho palaco of tho MaLiraia and KrWutsrcrtdai 

, , , n-ir. 1 i TT t 1 . inmehoiMBflt 

went to tho house of Vidura ; and Vidura made many parti- 
cular inqniries of liim respecting the Ptindavas ; and when “*• 

Krishna had answered every question, ho went into the 
inner apartments, and saw his fathoi’’s sister Kuntl, and 
took hor in his arms, whilst sho burst into tears, for hot 
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HISTOBT OF heart was yearning towards her sons the PllndaTas. And 
PAja^i Knnti said : — " It is now fourteen years since my sons left 

ane hathed in tears, and T have hoard of all tho distresses 

they have gone through : Toll mo now if all is well with 
them, and what has become of Braupadi ; and how she has 
borne up under poverty and exile ; And who shall tell of my 
own wretchedness, for from tho time of my birth until tins 
hour I have not passed a single day in comfort j and when 
1 had hoped to get some solace fidiu my sons, they have 
been driven away from jungle to jungle, and from village to 
village, whilst 1 have boon left alone amongst this tnbe of 
Kauravas, without any respite from their wickedness and 
Knshna com- obstinaev.'' Then Krishna comforted Kiintf, and he secretly 

forts Kmiti with t . -..n 

thoaumrince said to her: — ‘ He of good cheer ! Wherever your sons 

that htr Sony ® , 

HiU conquer. Jiavo bcGTi they havo overtlirown thoir ciieniies, aiul {rained 
many friends ; and the day of their prosperity is very near, 
when they shall overthrow the Kaiiravas, and recover pos- 
session of their own 

Krwima’svwit Wlicii Krishna had comforted Kuntl^ ho wont to tho 
palace of Duryodhana, and it was very splendid, and con- 
tained everything that was conducive to luxury and pleasure. 
And Durjodhana was seated upon his throne in all tho 
pride and wealth of a great Raja, and took but small notice 
Enfti^topar- of Krishna. But a golden scat had been prepared for 

lake of the en- i i ^ ^ 

Krishna, and Duryodliaiia presently ordered a quantity of 

&uryodhftM. fruits and perfumes and mach betol to be brought in; 

after which there was a groat entertainment of victuals and 

liquors, but Krishna would not tasto a single morsel. And 

Duryodhana asked him why he had no relish for such things, 

and Krishna answered : — If a man enters tho house of 

another, and partakes of his meal, there is either friendly 

discourse between the host and his guest, or else a needy 

guost is under tho influence of his host : But there are no 

such relations between you and me ; for I am on no terms 

Declares that of friendship with you, nor am I a needy guost who wants a 
there can be no -i ft t-. -xr . -i . 

fWemiatupbe- meal.” Duryodhana said : — " You may not bo in want of a 

tween them un- ^ 

foast, bat wby bavo you no fncndsbip for mo ? ” Krishna 
iriMitheWadir- replied : — “There can be no friendship between us unless 
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you corao to toms with the Pdndavas : Besides, an ambas> histobt or 
sadof may not take a meal in the house of him to whom he v ^^ t, 
is sent, unless ho has completed his business to his own — — — — 
satisfaction : Moreover, it seems to me that you must have 
some bad motive in insisting upon my taking food here ; so 
I am resolved to eat nothing in your house, but to go to the 
house of Vidura, and there take what I think best.” So Eetums to^he 
sayinij, Krishna arose and went to the house of Vidura, and dwHi»e*»ii 
followed by Bhishma, Drona, Kripa, and many others, who «on». 
severally requested him to come to their hfjuses, saying : — 

“Since you have left the house of Duryodliana, you can 
have no objection to come to us.” But Krislma oxcusod 
himself, saying ; — “ If I visit any one of you, ivnother may 
bo oflEcndcd, and I am satisfied with all of you ; so it will bo 
bettor that I go at once to the house of Vidura.” And 
Krishna did as ho had said, and Vidura entertained him 
with all due respect and honour. 

And Vidura said to Krislma : — “ You should not have viduj^snb^ 
troubled to come to Hastimlpur : Duryodliana is cver-prottd na’8*vMttoH»». 
and obstinate, but now bis arrogance will be at the highest 
flitch at the thought that Krishna has como to wait upon 
him ; and he is a man of that haughtiness tliat ho cannot 
conceive' that any ono should pretend to advise him, but 
considers that all he says should pass for haw which no man 
should dispute.” Krishna replied : — “ What you say is KrUlin«’» «- 
very true, but I deshed to see with my ow’u eyes, and I 
hoped that the tie of relationship would have enabled mo to 
preserve the Kauravas from destruction : T am convinced 
now that their downfall is at hand, yet I wilf once more give 
my advice in the presence of them all in Council, and then ■ 
if they will listen to me it will bo well, but if they are deaf 
to my words, they must take their own course.” 

The next morning when Krishna had bathed, and wor- 
shipped the sun, all the Bi'dhmans and eulogists that were 
in the city of Hastindpur came to his door with blessings 
and praises, and he rewarded them all with handsome gifts. 

Presently all the Chieftains in the city- came to wait upon 
him, and last of all came- Duryodhana, Kama, and Sakuni. 
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Krishna then called for his own chariot, and proceeded to 
the Council hall of the Mahdraja ; and Duryodhanay and 
Sakiini, and all the other Chieftains, proceeded in like 
manner to the hall. And the Maharaja and Bhishma had 
already taken their seats in tho hall, but they advanced a 
considerable distance to give Krishna a meeting. And 
Krishna, and Dhritardshtra, and Bhishma, and Duryodhana 
seated themselves upon carpets of gold, which had been 
specially prepared for them in tho centre of the hall; and 
all the other Chieftains took their scats upon tho ground 
around them according to their respective ranks and 
stations. 

Meanwhile, Narada the sage, and many other Brahman 
sages, made their appearance in tho sky ; and Krishna said 
to 331ifshttia : — “ Behold the Eishis are appearing in the 
sky, and liave come to attend this Council.’^ And Bhishma 
arose with all respect, and invited tho Eishis to enter ; and 
when Narada and the rest (mtered the Council, all who were 
present arose and paid thorn reverence, and gave them soi 
which were suited to their dignity.^ 

Thou Krishna arose on his feet, and addressed Maharaja 
Dhritarashtra before the whole Council, as follows : — 1 
have come hither, 0 Mahdraja, for the purj)oso of bringing 
about a reconciliation between the Pandavas and tho 


Kauravas, and thus saving the lives of very many heroes 
BhJrata^havo^^ ^ break out ; The family of 

hitherto%ut Bl^irata has ever been famous for mercy, sincerity, forgive- 
havewimnated truth ; and it would be an evil thing should they 

commit an act ‘of injustice whilst you are Mahdraja : But 
your sons, since you have been their head and ruler, have 
been guilty of wicked deeds before your very face ; they 
aro covetous, unruly, and vicious, and break every law of 
morality and religion ; and now they are about to commit a 
teiTibie war OToat crime against their nearest kinsmen; You are, I 

in inevitable uii- ^ o 

loss you prevent 

it. 

These mythical saf?es subsequently interrupt the proceedings by relating in- 
tenninahle myths tending to prove that Duryodhana ought to yield what is de- 
manded of him, because Krishna and Arjunu were in reality Nfira, and KfiLrayan, 
or, in other words, were incarnations of Vishnu. ^ 
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believe, aware that a terrible war is about to break out in histobt os 
your* family j and should you give your sanction to that war 

it will dcstx’oy the whole earth ; whereas you can prevent it 

I if yon please, and I think it will not be difficult to settle all 
matters of dispute between the parties : Lot your sons act in 
accordance with tho advice of your own Council, and you 
will find it will bo productive of cood to both parties : Cast “A reconciUft. 

. . 1*1 T . tion would give 

aside all thought or gaming anything by war and enmity, 
and exert yourself to conclude a treaty of reconciliation and 
peace j for you could never conquer tho Pandavas wore you 
a hundred times more powerful than you are : 0 MaJidraja, 
you havo the Kauravas for your supporters, and if you 
pleased you might bring over the Pandavas also ; and onco 
protected by the Pandavas, not even Indra and all his host 
of gods could prove a match for you ; and the Rajas who 
are now your equals, and those who are now your superiors, 
would be anxious to cultivate your friendshij), and you would 
jrule tho whole earth, in company with your sons and grand- 
f. sons and all your kinsmen ; and all the conquests of the 
Pandavas would be yours : 0 Maharaia, war is all dcstroyiiiGr ! “A war would 
(.onsidor whether the loss of either will be the ?nore hurtful «truotivetoaii 

parties. 

to you, and whether tho defeat of either your sons or your 
nephews will give you any pleasure, since both are alike in 
your eyes: All tho Pandavas are great heroes, and well 
armed ; and all, with tho exception of tho\nrtuons Yudhish- 
thira, are eager for war ; lliey arc your kinsmen, and it is 
your duty to protect thorn fj'om every evil ; then do not 
jjermit this family war, in which tho Pandavas and tho 
Kauravas will mutually kill each other, and* in which nearly 
all tho Rajas of the earth will bo fighting on ono side or tho 
other, and the number of tho slain will bo fearful to 
behold : 0 Maharaja, it is your dqty to preserve your sub* 
jects; then do not hasten their death by giving your coiiii- 
tenance to this war, but save alike tho Kaui’avas and the 
Pandavas from this imminent peril: Let the Rajas hero “Let the Kau* 

asseiiibled cast aside their onraity to the Pdndavas, and oat their oumity 

and celebrate a 

and drink together, and depart as mends ; and do you now 

sliow tho same kindness to tho Piindavas as you did in reconoiUatioiii" 
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former times : The Pandavas lost their father ni their in- 
fancy^ and you brought them up as your own sons ; then do 
you cherish them iiow^ and not make a sacrifice of virtue by 
rejecting this counsel. 

“ What I have hitherto said to you has been of my own 
accord, but as the mouth-piece of the Pdndavas 1 now speak 
to you thus : — ^ We, the Pandavas, greet you, and look 
upon you as our father, and now in like inanuer do you 
regard us as your sons : In obedience to your command we 
have passed twelve miserable years in the wilderness and 
one year in disguise ; and all £he Brahmans in your Court 
know that wo have faithfully passed through the ordeal, and 
stand now freed from all our promises : 0 Maharaja, do you 
now so act that we may regain the share of the llaj to which 
w'O are entitled : It is for you to decide wliothor it is us, or 
tho Kauravas, who are in the wrong.^ 

Krishna thou turned to the whole Council, and said : — 
To tho Rajas and Chieftains here assembled, I am directed 
by the Pandavas to speak as follow^s ; — ^ It is an evil thing 
that an act of injustice should bo committed by a Maharaja, 
who is assisted by such virtuous Couiisollors and Ministers : 
A Minister is responsible for the acts of the Maharaja; and 
it is the duty of all good and wise Counsellors to prevent 
the Mahfiraja from performing any vicious deed : Never fear 
speaking the truth oven if unpakitablc, and never fear 
ofiending tho Mahjtraja by tolling him that ho is in the 
wrong ; Do you now advise him what course ho should 
pursue on tho present occasion.^ 

Krishna tlicli turned to the Maharaja, and said : — 0 
Maharaja, I as an Ambassador can say no more : I have 
done my duty by asking you for tho share of the Raj to 
which tho Pandavas are entitled, and by counselling you to 
conclude a treaty : Lot your Counsellors advise you upon 
tho matter, and if you consider my advice to bo just and 
virtuous, do you act accordingly, and save all these Rajas 
and Chieftains hero assembled from the grasp of death ; 0 
Chief of tho race of Bharaia, be pacified and do not givo 
way,. to wTath ! Give tho Pdndavas their ancestral share of 
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tho Raj, and rule the remainder in peace and tranquillity HisroftY OF 
with your sons and grandsons : As for tho Pd-ndavas they p^^x^n. 
are equally prepared, whether it bo for peace or whether it 
•be for war.^^ 

When Krishna had finished, the Mahdraja replied to 
hiin, as follows : — “ All that you have said is true and picas- 
aht to hc'ar; but I am not free, and consequently I cannot i>uryodhaiia. 
perform what 1 wish : Seek therefore to counsel Duryod- 
hana rather than me ; for he is violent and disobedient, 
and refuses to listen to tho advice of his mother Gdndhdri, 
or to tho pious Vidura, or to tho wise llhishma ; and if you 
can movo my wicked son, you wil] be acting like a friend, 
and I shall bo greatly obliged to you/^ 

Then Krishna turned to ]3uryodhana, and gave tho same Advice of Krish- 

counsel to him as he had given to tho Mahdraja. But Dur- haua. 

yodliana was obstinate and said nothing, and Bhishnja spoko 

to him thus : — 0 Duryodhana, do you follow the advice of 

Krishna; it will bo good for you both in this woi'ld and in 

the next, and if you act otherwise there will bo no peace, 

. ,r • 1 T • • II St,ron(if romou- 

but all-destroying war ; i on are wicked, vicioiik^ cowardly, 

juul tlio pest of the family of Kauravas : You glory in violat- 
ing the commands of your father, anti in despising tho * 
counsels of Krishna and Vidura : It is on account of your 
tyrannical conduct that your father suffers so much misery, 
and is about to lose his Raj : Your pride will cost the lives 
of all y6ur fidciids, brethren, and kinsmen : But be advised, 
my child, and do not make your parents wretched for 
cver.’^ ^ 

When Duryodhana heard these words of Bhishma, he Exasperation of 
was exceedingly wroth, and began to breathe very hard ; 
and Drona wont up to him, and said : — All that Krishna ^monstrances 
and Bhishma have said to you is for your own good, and I 
pray you to follow their counsel, for they are wise, intelli- 
gent, experienced, and virtuous : Indeed all who dissuade 
you from this war are your true friends, and those who 
counsel you to it ore your worst enemies, who will most 
assuredly forsake you in tho hour of peril, and leave^ you 
to bear the whole brunt of the contest : But I perceive tlfiit 
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HisTOBT OP my words aro very unpalatable, and that you are not in a 

Paet n! condition to receive good counsel : You aro pufled up*\vitli 

hopes of victory, and your mind is filled with visions of 

future conquests ; but you ought to know the difficulties * 

and dangers of tho war, and to weigh both sides well, and 

then to decide upon tho course you should pursue/' 

iipmonstrancos When Drona had finished his speech, Vidura arose and 

said : — What has been advised is the best for tho people 

of this Raj : For you, Duryodhana, I care not ; excepting 

that if you are defeated, tho Maharaja and the Kiini will 

become beggars in the house of tho Paiidavas/' 

PoworftiisjHiech Tlien Bhisliiiia again spoke, and said: — ^^Ariima and 
of ntuahma. . o « i ^ 

Krishna have not armed themselves as yet : Tho bow Gan- 
diVa® has not as yet been strung for the affray ; The hoina, 
which Dhaumya tho priest will offer on the eve of battle, 
has not as yet been given to tlie fire : Tho mighty Yudhish- 
tliira, ever diffident, has not as yet looked upon your army 
with an angry eye : Arjuua and Bhiina have not as yet ap- 
peared at the head of their respective squadrons ; nor has 
tho giant Bhiina begun as yet to whirl his mace on high, 
scattering the heads of his foes on every side : The swift 
Nakyla and Sahadeva, tho experienced Bhrishta-dyumna, 
Virata, and Drupada, and all the other allies of the Pdnda- 
vas, have not as yet girded on their aianour for tho battle : 
Tho blood of thousands lias not as yet been shed upon tho 
plain, nor is the earth covered with tho heads of the slain : 
Your woll-drosscd array has not as yet been exposed to tho 
thrusts and shafts of the enemy ; There is yet time to pre- 
vent these horrible calamities before it is too late : Go, then, 
and bow down at the feet of Yudhishthira, the chief amongst 
tho Rajas, and lot him behold you with a friendly counten- 
ance, and thi’ow his right arm upon your neck as a mark of 
reconciliation, and strike you on the back as a reclaimed 
brother : Let the lofty-shouldered, long-aimed Bhima greet 

3 Gfmdlva was tho mythical bow A\rhich belonged to the god Vanina, and which 
Agni gave tb Arjuna before tho burning of the jungle of Khindava, to enable him 
to fight against India. This speech attributed to Bhishma is mythical througliout, 
bu^ os already indicated, the whole nanative of tho mission of iLislinais evidently 
the product of the Biahmonlcal compilers. 
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you in peace j and let Aijuna, Nakula, and Sahadova see bistort of 
you as their friend : Lot this host of Rajas and Chieftains 

assembled here shod tears of joy at your reconciliation ; 

•proclaim the glad tidings throughout the city ; and aban- 
doning your evil thoughts for ever, rule the whole earth in 
conjunction with the Pandavas/^ 

• At these words^ Duryodhana arose in a fury, and he 
turned to Krishna, and said : — 1 cannot tell why you give speech to KrisU- 
tho Pandavas so much preference over me: We and they 
are just as nearly related to you, nor have 1 behaved to you 
otherwise than as a kinsman, nor omitted any form of re- 
spect towards you ; and I cannot ^ivine why you treat me 
thus : The Pandavas came of their own accord and engaged 
mth Sakuni in a game at dice : They lost their Raj through 
their own folly, and now we are blamed for it : They lost 
all their wealth in that game, and still we are charged with 
having robbed them of everything : With what face do 
these Pitudavas now come and act thus iuimically towards 
us ? WUat Lave wo done that they should treat us thus ? 

We arc not. to be frightened by speeches or counsel, and I 
will not be forced to bow down even to Indra : I see no 
Kshalriya now who can conquer us : As to your comnienda- 
tions of the l^indavas, and desire that I should regard thorn 
as objects of alarm, I must say that an army which has in it 
such men as Bhishraa, and Urona, and Kripa, and Kama, 
and AswattWrna, cannot be overpowered by all the heroes 
in the earth, and devotees in the heavens : What then are 
the beggarly Pandavas that you should think to frighten 
me with them ? Never will I stoop and humble myself to 
the Pandavas, say what you will/^ 

Krishna then smiled, and said to Duryodhana : — ^^Not- Krishna re- 

.ii T II , ^ hlikes Duryod* 

Withstanding all my earnest endeavours to prevent this hana. , 
broach between you and the Pdndavas, you are resolved 
not to throw aside your obstinacy; and Duhsdsana and 
Kama continue to back you up, though I know not what 
enmity they can have against you : Your desire to die on 
the field of battle will soon bo gratified : You will prove a 
stain to the race of Bhdrata ; Are yon not ashamed to say 
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that you have done nothing to the Pdndavas, so as to merit 
this treatment from them ? Remember every evil act you 
have done against them from their infancy ; and then say 
yon have done nothing to offend them.” 

When Krishna had finished^ Duhsdsaua said to his brother 
Dnryodhana : — “ 0 Raja, if yon do not of your own will 
come to terms with the Pdndavas, the elders will bind yoU , 
hand and foot, and deliver you into the hands of Yudhish- 
thira ; It is plain that your father the Mahdraja, and BMsh- 
ma., and Drona, are heartily resolved to make yon, and 1, 
and Kama, submit ourselves to the Pdndavas.” 

At these words of his brother, Dniyodliana was more 
incensed than ever, and he rose up in the midst of the 
assembly and went to bis own house. Krishna then said 
to tho Mahdraja: — “Your right course now w'ould be to 
confine these four turbulent men — Dnryodhana, Duhsdsana, 
Kama, and Sakuni — and so make friendship with tho Pdn- 
davas, who will dedicate themselves heart and soul to your 
service, and enable you to reign in full comfort j and this 
will be for the advantage of all, both now and hereafter.” 

All this while tho Maharaja was sorely troubled at the 
bobaviour of Dnryodhana, and he bade his brother Vidura 
to call the Rant Gdndhdri, and inform her of all that had 
passed, and to request her to try and soften the obstinacy 
of Dnryodhana. So Vidura ireut and brought Gdndhdri 
into tho Council, and tho Mahdraja said to her: — “Not- 
withstanding that these people have only spoken to Dur- 
yodhana out of kindness and good will, ho has left the Coun- 
cil in a rage.” ' Gdndhdri replied : — “ Do you, who are his 
superiors and elders, send for Dnryodhana, and again coun- 
sel him : I myself have already spoken much to him ; but 
when ho will not pay attention to your words, how can you 
expect he will listen to me ? ” She then said to Vidura : — 
“ Go and fetch Dnryodhana that I may admonish him in tho 
presence of the Mahdraja.” So Vidura went out and pre- 
sently returned with Dnryodhana; and Gdndhdri said to her 
son : — “ You know that there is not a person in the world 
that I hold dearer than yourself ; and you know, too, i^t it 
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is a grievous crime not to listen to 'your father and mother : history of 
And now I, and your faflier, and all those your kinsmen 
and elders, are of one opinion, that you should cast aside 
lyour obstinacy, and rest satisfied with peace, and not attri- 
bute our counsel to anything but our best wishes for your . 
welfare and prosperity.” When Duryodhana heard these puryodhana. 
words, ho rose lip and went out of the Council, saying SnalandKaim 
nothing. And Sakuni, and Duhsdsana, and Kama went cii andiJiotto’ 
out after him, and they held a consultation together, and 
they agreed that as all the elders had gone over to the side 
of the Pdndavas at the instigation of Krishna, and as Krishna 
had suggested that they should bo bound and delivered up 
to the Pdndavas, so it would be proper to seize him and 
confine him ; on which the Pdndavas would be as powerless 
as serpents whose teeth had been drawn out by the charmer. 

Their discourse, however, w\as discovered to Krishna; and 

when Maharaja Dhritai*dshtra hoard of the plot, he said to 

Vidura : — Go immediately and bring Duryodhana hither, 

lest ho work mischief.” And Duryodhana was brought 

into the presence of the Maharaja, and Krishna said to him : Krishna romiii 

— 0 Duryodhana, perchance it was because you thought Supreme Being. 

1 was alone in this city, that you thought to bind me ; but 
behold all the gods and divine beings and the universe it- 
self are present hero in me.” And at that moment all the 
gods issued from liis body ; and flames of fire fell from his 
eyes, nose, and ears ; and the rays of the sun shone forth 
in all their radiance from the pores of his skin. And all the 
Rajas closed their eyes from the brightness of his presence. 

And there was a great earthquake, and all 'Aho were there 
trembled with great fear. 

After this Krishna threw aside his divinity, and became Krishna 
a mortal as before. And Krishna took his leave of the 
Mahdraja, who -made many excuses, and said that the 
was none of his devising ; and Krishna answered . — “ I for- 
give you, but when a son is bad, the people will curse the 
father also.” 

Krishna then returned to the house of Vidura to take 
‘ leave of his fatheris sister Kunti; and he said to her; — I taxSIeave of ’ 

Kuuti. 
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BISTOKt OJ have admonished Duryodhana in various ways in the hope 
of dissuading him from a war, hut all my labour has proved 
in vain : So I shall now return to the Pdndavas, and will 
carry any message you may choose to send.” Then tho 
SirtriMniM- spirit of Kunti was aroused within her, and she spoke as 
t?S» *oufc follows : — “ First present my blessings to Raja Yudhishthira, 

and tell him what you have soon of me, and embrace eaOh 
of my other sons for me, and then deliver to them all my 
message thus : — ‘ As opportunity is to bo seized upon as a 
prey, so you must not bo slack now in fighting for the in- 
heritance of your father : Take no heed of the rank of your 
enemy, nor of the num'^er of his forces, but at once seize 
your Raj : Remember that you are Kshatriyas ; that you 
were not bom to cultivate the soil, nor to engage in trade, 
nor to beg for bread, but to handle the sword and bow, to 
slay or to be slain j and -that it is a thousand times better to 
be slain with honour than to live in disgrace : The time has 
come when you must show yourselves to be the sons of 
Piindu, and prove to the world that Kunti is the mother of 
a noble race, and get mo a good name ainongist mankind : 
But I am nothing, and your misfortunes ai’e nothing, when 
compared with the insults which werg fclvown to your wife 
Draupadi when she was dmgged into tho assembly by her 
hair ; If you do not revenge yourselves upon tho Kauravas 
for the affronts they offered le your wife, it is useless for 
you to live : You ought to have avenged the wrong on tho 
day it occurred, or to have died upon the spot j but since 
you did not do it then, there is tho more cause why yoti 
should do it now.' ” 

Krishna promised Kunti that he would deliver her mes- 
sage to her sons, and then took his leave, and mounted his 
out of the city. And as he was going he 
«h«Mnd»vM. gaw Kama, and ho invited Kama to take a seat in his 
chariot, and he said to him : — “ If you will accompany mo 
symnnwM &^d join the Fdndavas, they will all respect you ait th6ir 
elder brother, and exalt you to the sovereignty.” Kama 
replied ^"Por sixteen years Duryodhana has ontrasted mo 
with the conduct of his Raj, and while he has ruled in his 
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own namo, I have boon the real Saja : Shall I then forsake kistobt 09 
the EauravaS; who have heajied upon mo such hi^vours, and 
desert Duryodhana m the hour of his utmost need ? More- 
«oyor, on your bide there is Aijuna, and his fame is equally 
groat on the side of the Pdndavas, as mine is on the side of 
the Kauravas j but if I accompany you, men will never be 
persuaded but that I am inferior to Arjuna : As for myself, 

1 know the valour of Aijuna, and m many combats wo have 
learnt each other's moasiiro j yet now destiny must decide 
between us : ITiis war is like a sacrifice, and when the fire 
IS kindled our lives will bo offered up : I have soon bad 
omens, and I know I shall bo shun: but I have eaten the 
bicad uiul salt of tho Kauravas, and I am resolved to fight 
on tlicir side.’^ 

After tins discourse Karna and Kiishna both wept verv gwrtlni^of 
much, and embiaccd each other, and Karna then took leave 
and retuincil to IListinapur. And Kiishna went his way to ^"he^Wndaw 
the camp of tho IVmdavfls i^^id he told to YuJhishthira and 
Ills brelhicn cvirythiiur that had occmicd from tho day on 
which he had loft them until that of his return; and he ^“™*'*®***- 
aspired them that tho Kauravas were preparing to march 
llicir forces to tho plain of Kurukshctia, where the battle 
w.i,s to bo fought, and that the\ must now m hke manner 
picpaie for wai, and assemble tboir for?Cb on tho same plain. 

Tlio mythical character of tho foregoing legend 
of the emhabsy of Kiishna may now be readily in- feiJSSfi? 
ferred from a consideration of tho narrative. TheE^Ju^iyM, 
story hears every appearance of being* an episode, 
for it is altogether devoid of results, and might bo 
omitted without creating any break in the main tra- 
dition. Its modern origin seems to bo indicated by 
its references to Krishna as an incarnation of the 
Supreme Being ; though upon this point it may be 
remaned that the original form of tho episode seems 
to have been considerably modified by later inter- 
polationa. In tho first instance, the Brabmanical 
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Ht sTOB T OF compilers appear to have represented Krishna merely 
pABTii, as a hero endeavouring to mediate between the 
Kauravas and Pdndavas ; whilst the abrupt mani- 
festation of Krishna as the Supreme Being, having* 
innumerable armies at his command, seems to have 
been the work of a later and more daring inter- 
polator ; and indeed is so clumsily introduced, and 
so suddenly brought to a close, that it is difficult to 
realize the awful spectacle, and still more difficult to 
estimate the effect which it ought to have had upon the 
Suspicious clia- beholders. Again, if the supernatural matter be 
i[iiidM*Ter|^ eliminated from the episode, the narrative of the 
embassy can only be regarded as a misrepresentation 
of the actual relations subsisting between the Kau- 
ravas and the Pdndavas; for it is imbued with a 
spirit of such strong partisanship towards the Pdn- 
davas, and such bitter hatred towards Duryodhana 
and his party, as to bo almost iiicrcdiblo. If the 
Mahdraja and the elders of the house of Bhdrata 
were so warmly opposed to the pretensions of the 
Kauravas, and souriccidedly in favour of the claims 
of the Pdndavas, as the reports of the speeches woidd 
seem to imply, it is almost impossible to believe that 
they should have been induced to join in the war 
iwediniwot wliicli followcd. It might also bo noticed tlmt the 
SwMy'i^n**' proceedings of the embassy can in no way bo recon- 

cilablowilhtho ^ , . , , . , it- • i i 

Ki&MniSe previous myth that Krishna made 

SSj^Su^^^yver his army to Duryodhana; but a conflict be- 
tween two myths only proves that one must be false. 
Turbulent dia- whilst both may bo false. Further, it is somewhat 
c^wcii singular that the proceedings of the Council a| Has- 
tindpur. at which Krishna is said to have been pre- 
sent, are decidedly of a turbulent character; and as 
such, they not only form a striking contrast to the 
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sober character of the more authentic Councils held histokt or 
by tlie Kauravas or the Pdndavas, but bear a close fast li. 
resemblance to the turbulent Councils of the Yddava 
•tribe, of whom Krishna was peculiarly the hero. 
Accordingly, whilst treating the narrative of the 
embassy of Krishna as a later interpolation, it is 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that it belongs to 
the Krishna group of legends, and tliat it has been 
grafted on to the Alaha Bhsirata for the double 
purpose of deifying the hero, whilst associating him 
with the leading events in the^great war. 
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plain of Kuruk- 
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CHAPTER XT. 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE GREAT WAR. 

The events which intervened between the alleged 
return of Krishna frdm his mythical embassy, and 
the actual commencement of the war, are curious 
and significant, and appear to have occurred in the 
following order : — 

1st, March of the Kauravas and Pdndavas to the 
plain of Kurukshotra, and inauguration of a Genci*al- 
issinio on cither side. . 

2nd, Humiliation of Rukmin, Raja of Vidarhha.* 

3rd, Interchange of challenges between the Kau- 
ravas and Pjindavas. 

4tli, Rules agrfed to on both sides for ameliorat- 
ing the hoiTors of the coming war. 

The first action of the rival parties which fol- 
lowed the return of Krishna to the camp of the 
PAndavas, appears to have been the inarch of both 
armies to the famous plain of Kurukshotra. This 
plajj^ seems to have been selected as the area of the 
coming war, and was probably situated in tbo 
immediate neighbourhood of llastinApur.^ In the 
centre of the plain was a lake, and tho Kauravas 

* The plain of Kurukshetra is gcnprally idtntificd with the field of Taniput, 
which lies to the ;iorth-wcst of the modern city of Delhi. This plain is famous in 
modem history as being the site of two of tho gn'atoat and most decisive battles 
that have been fought in modem limes. If was here that Itaher, in a.d. 1625, 
o^c^threw the Afghan lulcw. at Delhi and estnblisbcd the dynasty of the Moguls; 
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* 

appear to have entrenched a camp on the eastern hbwort o» 

* * A INDIA# 

bido’of the lake, whilst the Pandavas entrenched a paotil 
similar camp on the western side. Accordingly, 

•during the war which ensued, the warriors on either 
side marched out at sunrise into the open plain, and * 
there engaged eitlicr in single combats or in general 
charges; but at sunset they returned to their re- 
spective camps, and passed the night in perfect se- 
curity. The detailed description of these entrenched 
encampments, and the inauguration of a Generalis- 
simo on cither side, may now be related as follows : — 

Now when Krishna had departed out of Hastindpur, 
Duryodhana hold a Oouncil, and said : — “ The Pandavas have »t UMtmipur. 
several tunes sent us envoys with proposals for pcace^ to 
■which wo have not agreed | and when Krishna came we sent 
lum back lu despair of persuading us, and ho has stirred up 
the Pandavas to '’oinincnce a war ; Now a time of war is not 
a tune for discussion, and there is irothing for us to do now 
but to fight valiantly, resolving to slay or to bo sfain, and at 
least die on the field of honour, and gam for ourselves groat 
names : Be ab of you of one mind, and bind yourselves with 
us, that so long as our souls continue it our bodies, we are 
hwoiTi not to fly.” ITiou all present at that Council made a Solemn ««». 
solemn covenant together according to the word of Duiyod- 
hana And Duryodhana summoned all his people, small 
and groat, on the plain of Kurukshoti’a, and ho encouraged 
them all separately with commondatious and presents, ac- 
cording to their several conditions ; and he ordered the ranks 
and arranged the standards and ensigns, and he commt^ed 
tliat a deep trench should be dug in the flank of bis army, shotn. 
and he fortified tho trench with towers, and on the top of the potnof BnakM 
towers he placed pots full of snakos and scorpions, and pans ■*'**“"•***• 
of burning sand and boiling oil. 

and it irai htae, in 1761 that Ahmed Shih AhctiUi, the Soicmgn of Cnhul, in- 
flict(id such a crashing blow upon tlio l^Iuhiattas as indirectly cleared the way for 
the ostablislimcnt of British bapumacy. 
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Duryodhana then held a groat Council on the plain of 
Kurukshetra of all the Bajas that had come to aid him> and 
all the Chieftains that were in his army j and standing up 
in the midst, he proposed that Bhishma should bo made> 
Generalissimo of all the allied armies on the side of the 
Kauravas, as one who had not his match in all tho world. 
Upon this Bhishma said : — “ My relationship to the Pdiidavas 
is precisely the same as my relationship to the Kauravas; 
nevertheless, as I now find myself amongst your forces, I 
will engage not to relax my exertions in your behalf : With 
Arjuna I do not desire to fight, but I will engage readily 
with all others who majj come out against mo : Inasmuch, 
however, as Kama pretends to be on an equality with me, 
1 most assuredly will not fight unless he abstains from the 
battle.'’ 

At these woi’ds Karna said : — “ I have already declared 
that so long as Bhishma is alive and takes tho field j I will 
neither put on armour nor engage in combat; but if any 
accident befall him I will then stand forward as tho equal of 
Aijuna, and engage in battle with him, that it may be seen 
to whom will be given the victory and triumph.” 

After this, Duryodhana said to Bhishma: — "Will you 
honour us by ascending the throne, that we may all stfmd 
with our hands revoi%ntly joined before you, and that all may 
know that you are tho Generalissimo ? ” Then all the other 
Eajas united in soliciting Bhishma, and he rose up and 
bathed, and clothed him.self with royal robes, and perfumed 
himself, and was brought into the assembly with a royal 
umbrella over his head; and all the Rajas and Chieftains 
placed him upon the throne of royalty, and they all stood 
before him with their hands joined, and tho drums of royalty 
were beaten in the name of Bhishma. 

Meanwhile Yudhishthira and Lis brethren marshalled all 
the forces of thomsulvos and their allies, and they took 
counsel together as to who should bo elected to command 
the whole ; and after much discourse they chose Dhrishta- 
dyumna, the son of Raja Drupada, and bi’other of their wife 
Dranpadi. So all the armies of the Pdndavas were put under 
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tlio command of Dhrishta-dyumna, and it was everywhere history op 
prockimed that all were to be obedient to him, and that no 
one was to transgress his orders. Then all the warriors on 
• the side of the PAndavas fell into their ranks, and the di*ums ^ntoasmaTCh 
were beaten, and they marched to the plain of Kurnkshetra, Kurukshfitw. 
and saw that the army of the Kauravas was encamped on 
the eastern side of the lake, wliich was in the centre of the 
plain. Then the anny of the Pdndavas halted on the west- of the 

ern side of the lake, so that the lake lay between them and 
the Kani’avas ; and Arjuna and Krishna blow their white the'iakS 
shells with all thoir might. And the IMndavas had the river 
Saras wati on one side of thorn, aijd on the other side they 
dug a deep trench for security] and they appointed signs or 
watchwords, so thjit at night time each party might pass in 
safety to his own quarters, and the guards be ever on tho 
alert. 

After this tho lYindavas heard that tho Kauravas had Pkndavagen- ' 
^ . . - , . throne Dhrish- 

enthroned Blashma as Generalissimo of all their armies, ta-dyumno, 
and they determined to perform tho same ceremony 
with Dhrislita-dyumna. Accordingly they placed Dlirishta- 
dyiimna on a throne before all tho assembly, and gave 
him all the ensigns of royalty, and stood before him with • 
joined hands in the posture of servants. At this moment ijaiaiiinia visits 
Balardnia, tho brother of Krishna, together with others of PAndavos^but 

1 -rr/ -1 T n 1 T / T i rca»«Pstoe«gago 

the Yadavas, arrived at the camp of the Pnndavas, and*«RMiwar. 
oritorod their assembly j and all present arose and saluted 
them. And IJalaniraa said: — These two armies, which 
are directly opposed to each other, present only bad omens, 
and I cannot endure to behold this contention*: Duryodhana 
and Bhima are both ray pupils, for I taught to each of them 
the use of the mace ; and I will therefore go and wo^'ship 
at tho tombs of my fathers at Prabhasa.^^ So Balardraa 
took leave of Krishna and tho Pdndavas, and went his way 
to the place called Prabhdsa,^ which is nigli unto the city of 

l^fwaraKa. narrative 

Tho foregoing simple details of the entrench- 

campfi and ihe 

“ , ' ' ~ “ InauKUration of 

* Prabh&sa is a place of pilgrimage in the immediate neighbourhood of Genemlissiiwos. 
Dwiirakk. 
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His^T OP ments of the rival camps on the plain of Kunlk- 
pabt li. shetra, and the ceremonies which accompanied tho 
inauguration of a Generalissimo on either side, are 
Dubious inci- generally natural and interesting. It may he that 
the pots of snakes and scorpions, and pans of burn- 
ing sand and boiling oil, which were employed by 
Duryodhana as a means of defence, are mere myth- 
ical embellishments of the later bards ; and so too 
may bo the description of tho regal ceremonies 
which were performed on the appointment of a 
Generalissimo. But these incidents in no way mar 
the interest of tho narrative, nor do they seriously 
detract from the authenticity of the tradition ; and, 
indeed, may bo regarded as exaggerations of what 
actually occurred, rather than as myths originating 
solely in the imaginations of tho Brahmanical com- 
pilers. 

thohlSStton story of the humiliation of Rukmin belongs 

orkukinin. gomcwhat different category ; but before offering 

any remarks it will be necessary to glance at tho 
outline of the legend, which may be related as 
follows : — 

After this, Rukmin, Raja of ViJarbha, qame up with au 
jenna the army stniy to aid the Pandavas, and he was received with much 
but la diamisscii respect by Yudhishthira and his brethren, and a srreat fciist 
ifantpreten- Was givon to lum. And when Eukmin had feasted, he 
went into tho assembly and spoke with a loud voice to 
Aijona, saying Now that I am come hither from so great 

a distance, you need be under no apprehensions : I am not 
as other men, for even Indra dreads my power, and as for 
Drona, or Bhishma, or Kama, I pledge myself to conquer 
all of them j but you on your part must pledge yourselves 
to me, that when you shall enter into possession of tho Raj 
of the Kauravas, you will allot mo a portion of tho country.” 
When Aijuna saw that Rukmin gave himself such cense- 
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quoncc, ho was very wroth, and said : — What idle proton- history of 
sion5 are these? For your coming hither wo are much pljuij. 
obliged, but your extravagant boasting is more than we can 
* boar ; so you may stay or go, just as you please/' Then Rukmm 
Itukmin was very angry, and he set oif with drums beating 
to visit Dnryodhana ; and Duryodhana received him with tiw 

^eat respect, and manifested as much joy as Yudhishthira 
had done. But aft('r awhile Rukmin became boastful and 
arrogant as before, and Duryodhana said to him : — 

Although you have come to my aid, yot I cannot be 
friends with n mnn like you ; and T tlierefore beseech you to 
take your army to some otlier plac^/' Ko Knkmin arose in lutunistohw 

111 1 . owncounliy 

great wratJi, and returned back to his own coimtjy. 

The forogoing legend is suspicious, from its ap- 
paxent want of purpose. TJiut a pretentious Chief- br"s^ 
tain should have ottonded both parties by his arro- 
gauco aiul boasting is intelligible and true to human 
nature ; but the <picstiou arises of why such a simple 
occiUTcnco should have found its way into the na- 
tional Epic. The episode, however, is apparently a with 
later myth belonging to the Erishna grouj). Id the lintdiy of 
traditionary liistory of Krishna, Kukmin takes a 
prominent part, by refusing to give his beautiful 
sister Rukminf in marriage to Krishna, who accord- 
ingly carried ’her away on the eve of her marriage 
to Sisupdla.® The object of the epi%)de thus ap- 
pears to have been to represent Kukmin in an unfa- 
vourable light, because he had contemptuously re- 
fused to give his sister in marriage to the divine 
hero. 

The next event which intervened between the 
mythical embassy of Krishna and the actual com- IKIiSIIIm** 
mencement of the war, was the interchange 

** The legend of the skuRhter ot Snpistila bj Kiishua at the Kajasiiya of 
Yudhibhthha hai» already been uaimtcd at piigu 169. 
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INDlAi ^ 

pai« iL It should here be remarked that it was the custom 
Custom of war- amongst the ancient , warriors to abuse each other in 
other prior exaggerating language prior to engaging m combat ; 
probably with the view of exciting their enmity 
against each other to the highest possible pitch 
wthopralwt coming to close quarters. It will now bo 

chaiienises. challenges between the rival armies 

partook very much of this exasperating character. 
Instead of a formal declaration of a war, accom- 
panied. perhaps by a solemn appeal to the God of 
battles, as is customaiy with more civilized nations, 
the messages which were interchanged by these rude 
warriors were couched in the barbarous but out- 
spoken language of anger and hatred ; and as such, 
are strikingly illustrative of that uncultivated stage 
of moral development when men delight in provok- 
ing the wl'ath of their enemies, and regard revenge 
. as a duty and moderation as a crime. The legend 
of this interchange of challenges may be thus nar- 
rated : — 

Duiwodhana Now when tho armies on Loth sides were prepared for 

tieiioa a kinsman iT-k n nv 

tothepiudavM Duryodhaiia called one of liis kinsnien to carry a 

* challenge to the Pandavas according to the custom. So 
Unguaneoftho the kinsman Tvfent to the Pdndavas, and said: — You have 

challenge. 

sworn, 0 Pdndavas, that when your exile was expired you 
would come out to war against us j and the time has now 
arrived when you should fulfil your oath : You have been 
deprived of your Baj, and your wife Draupadf has been 
grievously insulted, and you yourselves have been driven 
into exile ; Why then do you sit unconcerned, when you 
ought to rush into war with your hearts on fire ? Where is 
the sleepy Bhfma that threatened to drink tho blood of 
Dnhsdsana P Lo Duhsdsana is here, but where is Bhima ? 
Whoi'e too is the presumptuous Aijuuaj who thought to 
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drive liis fist at Drona, and who shocked us hy expecting history OF 
that»the pupil would got the better of his preceptor ? Per- 

chance when Mount Sumara is levelled with the dust, and 

the earth rises above it, and men catch the wind with their 
fingers, Aijuna may take Drona prisoner, but not before 
then ; But we are assured that whoever comes out to battle 
Against Bhfshma or Drona, be he man or ^elephant, will 
never escape with his life j and though you are our brethren 
and kinsmen, and have lived amongst us, yet you know 
nothing of our prowess ; like the frog who dwells in a river 
and knows nothing of the caves beneath it : And although 
Arjuna prides himself on the protection of Krishna, and 
relies on his bow as long as a palmira tree, yet to obtain a 
Eaj, men should have good fortune as well as strength, and 
of what use was the bow of Arjuna and the mace of Bhima 
on the day of the gambling match when you staked your- 
selves to become our slaves ? If Krishna were a thousand 


BhfTDa*s refers 
ciicetoKrUlma. 


Krishna then said Mythical reply 
sent by Knsbna 


times as strong as ho is, and Arjuna ten thousand times/ 
they could not copo with us, nor match thomsolves with us 
on the field of battle/^ / 

At this message from the Kauravas, the Pundavas wore Extreme wmth 
so violently incensed that nothing could exceed their wrath. • 

Bhima looked towards Krishna, and said to his brethren : — Bhima’s refer, 

,r • 1 • • • 1 • n encetoKrUlma. 

Wlioro Krivshna is present, it is not becoming of me to 
appeal* presumptuous, but I’ know full well what answer I 
w ould give to this contemptible fellow.” Krishna then said 
to the messenger : — You, who all boast so proudly, and pre- tothefomravas. 
sume to despatch such a message to a camp where I am pre- 
sent, will soon behold what will befall your lives, and the 
lives of all your armies, from the power and majesty of 
Yudhishthira, and the strength and skill of Arjuna, whom 
you regard so lightly : Just as fire bums up dry grass will 
I consume your armies, and Avhen I am mounted on the 
driving-seat of Arjuna^s chariot, Duryodhana may mount up 
to the highest heaven or go down to the lowest hell, but he 
shall ever see my face urging Arjuna^s chariot fall against 
him ; And as for the sneering message Duryodhana has 
sent to Bhima, because he vowed to drink the blood of 
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Duliatsana, I regard his vow as already fulfilled, for certain 
it is that he will perform all that he has said : On the mCrro w 
Yudhishthira, and Aijuna^ and Bhima, will display their 
prowess in the presence of all ; they are not, as you are, * 
prone to arrogant boastings ; but they will prove by their 
deeds on the field of battle what they can do.” 

When Krishna had finished, Arjuna spoke thus to the 
messenger : — Whatever may be said, or whatever may bo 
done, there should bo no boasting of valour : But say these 
words to Duryodhana : — ^ If you be a man speak for your- 
self, and do not brag of the valour of Bhishraa or of Di'oiia, 
for such conduct is only l^iefitting in women : Had yon been 
a man you would have spoken of yourself, and if you only 
send .Drona and Bhishma to the field, you had better put a 
veil upon your head and remain with the women : Bhishma 
is our father, and ho is lord of us as well as of you ; and 
Drona is our tutor; therefore I shall not draw the sword 
‘against the face of either, unless cither attack me; but let 
Duryodhana come himself to the field, and try my prowess : 
As for Duhsasana being in the army of the Kauravas, I am 
glad of it, for he is a disgrace wherever he is ; and whatever 
may be the army in which ho takes his stand, that army will 
never behold the face of victory : Go now and tell Duryod- 
hana all that you have heard.” 


Krfia’andAr. mcssengcr weiit his way, and told to Duryodhana 

and the Kauravas all that had been said; and Kama cried 
out; — I have no patience with this peddling talk! Wo 


must now think of war, and messengers must bo sent to all 
our armies that* all may be ready when the drums beat on 


the morrow,” And Duryodhana did as Kama had said. 


SsSftdared The force of the foregoing legend is somewhat 
weakened by the references to Krishna, and the in- 

KriBhna. i • ^ 

troduction of Krishna’s speech, which are evidently . 
IteSSip- story. Indeed, the speech ^ 

palpably mythical and superfljious as 
comment almost unnecessary. In tho 
ofi^ryodhiii'ir Original tradition the message of Arjuna no doubt 
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formed the sole and appropriate answer to the in- histort of 
suiting challenge of Duryodhana; for it is difficult 
to believe that the weak and bombastic language of 
Krishna could possibly have found a place in the 
Kshatriya story before it fell into the hands of the 
JBrahmanical compilers. 

The next event which preceded the breaking out «h,»ii}ea 
of hostilities was the alleged agreement of hoth 
Kauravas and Pdndavas to certain rules, which 
tended greatly to ameliorate the savage character of 
ancient war. The legend of *this significant agree- 
ment may bo thus related : — 

Now at tlio same time that the messenger left the as- circnmstancfw 
sombly of the Pandavas, Raja Yudhishthira said ; — “War is tjwpromuSa-’^ 

, I . • I . tion Of Iho rules. 

now close upon us, and wo must appoint our wamors to 
their several posts.'’ And it was agreed that Dhrishta- 
dyumna should fight Drona, and yudhishthira fight Salya, 
and Nakula fight Aswatthdma, and Bhima fight Duryod- 
hana, .and Aijuna fight Kama, and others of the Pandavas 
fight others of tho Kauravas. 

And when it was evening and all was ready far the EuieR fnuncU 
battle, Bhishma and Drona sent certain messengers to Yud- 
hishthira, saying : — “ Now that a war is fully determined YudlushtiiSa. 
upon between us, it is nocessaiy to settle that it should bo 
maintained on right principles ; let it, therefore, bo agreed 
between us as follows : — 

“1. We will make war on each other without stratagem, (i.) uo strata, 
and without treachery : ^ ” treach- 

“ 2. When wo are fighting one with tho other wo will (a.) Perfect 

^ triiw^lcXjtiWcdi 

on each side stand to our arms to slay or to be slain, to thecombati. 
take captive or to become captive ; but when wo leave off 
fighting, our people and your people are free to mess to- 
gether, and may como or go to each other's quarters, and 
hold conference together : , Pu,dtiv«s, 

“ 3. We will not slay the man who runs away, nor he 
who throws down his arras, nor ho who beats a drum, nor 
ho who drives a cliariot : ^ iijc omi^t- 
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(4.) ARuporior 
arm to light 
only its equal. 
(5.) No combat 
to take place 
during the pre- 
liminary abuse. 

(6.) No combat 
to take 

without warn- 
ing- 

(7.) No third 
warrior to iiiicr- 
fere between 
two combatants. 


4. Horsemen shall only fight with horsemen, riders on 
elephants with riders on elephants, warriors in chariots-with 
warriors in chariots, and footmen with footmen : 

5. When the warriors are fighting with words only, 
and are abusing one another, no one amongst them shall 
take up arms against the other : 

6. No man shall take up arms against another without 
giving him warning : 

7. When two combatants are engaged with each other, 
no third man shall interfere/^ 

And when the messengers delivered these words to tho 
Pdndavas, Eaja Yudhishthira and Krishna rejoiced greatly ; 
and Yudhishthira said : — Bhishma is our lord, and Drona 
is the preceptor of us all ; therefore their words are a law 
to us which wo will all oboy.^* 


Foregoing rules The forearoinff rules are curious and suggestive? 

apparently of , . i i i -i i 

modem date, but they ovideutly belong to a later age oi civiliza- 
DiOTBgardedin tion than the war of tlie Mahd Bhdrata. It will bo 

the war of Iho i /• i i i • i -i • 

MfthdBhdi'ata. seen, hereafter, that they were almost entirely dis- 
regarded in the deadly contest which ensued be- 
' tween the Kauravas and the Pdndavas ; and, indeed, 
they arc out of keeping both with tho barbarous 
character of the times, and the ferocious enmity 
Brahmanical which prevailed between the rival kinsmen. The 
ruiw. probability is that they were inserted by the Brah- 
manical compilers as authoritative rules, promul- 
gated under the special sanction of the heroes of 
the Mahd Bhdrata, and consequently obligatory 
upon all warriors in after ages. Indeed, it may be 
inferred, from the tone of the rules, that they did 
not originate with fighting men ; but rather with a 
priest caste who were but imperfectly acquainted 
with the theory of war, and who h^ no practical 
coii{tarioni?e. acquaintance with the spirit in which it must be 
carried on. In the first rule stratagem is for- 
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bidden, and is apparently confounded with treaoh- history cw 
eiy^ whereas ambushes, surjjrises, and deceptive 
appearances were the life and soul of ancient 
• warfare. Then again, the perfect peace which ac- imp«ctic»hn. 
cording to the second rule was to prevail between iSinuy’we^" ' 

” . , , * ring truo6!*. 

the twopirties in the intervals of fighting, could 
scarcely have been observed in that mortal struggle 
which was avowedly a war to the knife, in which 
neither party could gain the victory without the 
slaughter of all its antagonists. The third rule was Rational ruiow 

, . reganls non- 

apparently more reasonable.. It virtually ordered 
that all fugitives, and all who tlirew down their 
arms,' as well as all drummers and chariot-drivers, 
should bo treated as non-combatants. The fourth Absnnuty of tiw 

rulo thftt cavalry 

rule, w'hich declared that horsemen should only fight ^Slt'^ithcavai. 
with horsemen, elephant riders with elephant riders, 
chariots with chariots, and footmen with footmen, 
is evidently the conception of a philantlmopic mind 
wholly ignorant of the practice of war. Ancient 
armies consisted mainly of infantry, and in all. pro- • 
bability this was the case in the armies that fought 
in the war of the Mah4 Bharata ; whilst horses, ele- 
phants, and chariots were employed, not so much to 
act against forces of a similar character, as to charge 
the masses of foot soldiers, and disperse that all-im- 
portant arm. The fifth, sixth, and seventh rules posribieMiu- 
may have belonged to more ancient times, and 
deed are singularly illustrative of the primitive 
simplicity of primeval wars. The fifth rule provided 
that so long a^ two warriors, or companies of war- 


riors, were abusing each other, or confining them- 
selves to a mere battle of words, no man amongst [nterfma be. 
them should take up arms against another whatever **'*“‘*‘ 
might be the provocation he had received. The 
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against another without giving him previous waiii- 
ing. The seventh rule provided that when two 
warriors were fighting togetlier, a third warrior' 
Noii.ohser»«nce sliould not interfere. But even these three latter 

ot tlio Jaw l»y 

rules, which were fully recognized as a standard of 
morality hy the compilers of both the Mahd Bhdrata 
and RAmdyana, were by no means rigidly observed, 
cither by the varriors who fought in the war of 
Bhdrata, or by the great hero of the Kduutyana. 



CHAPTEll XII. 

TH13 EIOnrHEN DAYS OF THE GREAT WAR. 

The great war of Bhdrata^was now on the eve histoeyof 
of breaking out. Pjvery preliminary had been ar. 
ranged for the commencement of hostilities, and the 
rival parties wore ap])arontly thirsting for the battle. 

Nothing, save perhaps religious animosity, appears 
to have been wanting to render the war a ferocious 
and deadly straggle. Tiicy were near kinsmen 
fighting for an inUorltunce. The jealousy and hatred 
of years was rankling in their hearts. The ^Kauravas 
were in possession of the llaj, and had succeeded for 
a long j)oriod in excluding their kinsmen from any 
share in the possession. The Pandavas, with the 
exception of their timid elder brother, were like 
starving men fighting for the means of subsistence ; 
and to some extent they may have boeii actuated by 
a desire to revenge the afiront inflicted* upon Drau- 
padf. At the same time it must bo remarked, that 
throughout the narrative there is not a single refer- 
ence to nationality or patriotism, religion or senti- 
ment. The war was neither a contest against aMeMchnwcdw 

^ , oftbdwiur. 

foreign invader, nor an internal struggle against a 
tyrant, nor a loyal rising in favour of a deposed 
ruler, nor a crusade in behalf of religion, nor oven 
an aggression for the sake of conquest. It was a 
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mere war to the knife between near kinsmen for tho 
sake of land ; and it was but little redeemed by 
those ideas of right and justice which occasionally 
elevate warriors into heroes, and convert the bloody 
conflict of armies into a 'final and solemn appeal to 
the God of battles. 

The form, however, in which the history of this 
war has been preserved is most extraordinary. In 
the original Kshatriya tradition the story was pro- 
bably told in a scries of war-ballads, narrating at 
some length tho coipbats between tho more cele- 
brated warriors, and the many turns in the progress 
of the struggle. But in the more modern Brahmanical 
version of the Maliii Bhdrata these simple incidents 
have been spun out to a tedious and bewildering 
length. Puerile dialogues have been introduced at 
every fluctuation of the fortunes of the war, appar- 
ently not so much to add to tho stock of facts as to 
impress the leading events more deeply upon the 
memories of an uncultured audience. Then, again, 
this portion of the narrative has been interpolated 
in all diroctiotis with miraculous feats of arras, and 
other supernatural details, as well as with prolix dis- 
courses upon moral and religious subjects, which arc 
utterly at variance with the spirit of the ancient 
tradition. Tho result has been that whilst the child- 
ish conversations and weird-like scenes and inci- 
dents have even to the present day a strange 
fascination for the dreamy and credulous intellect of 
the Hindd, the wearisome string of senseless talk, 
extravagant fables, and irrelevant disquisitions, is so 
foreign to European tastes and ideas, and so want- 
ing in historical significance, as to be positively 
nauseous to enlightened readers. Accordingly, in 
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dealing wiih this portion of the Mahd Bhdrata, it history or 

^ . • • • INPIA 

has ‘been doomed expedient to eliminate a consider- pIbt li. 
able mass of details from the story of the war. The Dimisedia- 
* dialogues have been cut away, excepting whore they 
really possessed a dramatic value and illustrated the 
individual character of tho speakers. The dcscrip- Wettrisowifi (le- 

^ ^ ^ scriptioTiH of 

tioiis of combats and charges, which in many cases ^ 

are mere repetitions, have been omitted to a very 
considerable extent; and only those ineidents and 
scenes have been selected which seemed likely to 
convey an approximate idea fff the real nature and 
extent of tho contest. In a like manner the didactic Bmhmanioii 

discourses, 

discourses, which are evidently the product of a 
Brahmani<?al ago, hav'o been excluded from the text 
and reserved for future discussion. 

Before, however, proceedinff with the task of OMienudescrip- 

1 . . , ^ ° tionofllie<'X. 

selection, it may bo convenient to specify more®’“‘’®^"**‘^‘-‘*‘* 
particularly the chavaiiter and scope of tjic matter 
which has been laid aside ; especially as such a 
description will servo to indicate more clearly the 
heterogeneous elements which compose tho national 
Epic. In the first place, it may be remarked that the 
war is said to have lasted eighteen da3’s ; and though 
it w'as probably included within a much more re- 
stricted period, yiit still for the present, tho term of 
eighteen days may bo accepted. The armies, how- Mythical 

^ ^ • . , cnees to the vjvst 

ever, which were engaged on either side, are said to SJ' 
have included such vast numbers of forces that tho 
account may be safely rejected as altogether incre- 
dible. Princes from the remotest quarters of India, 
the mythical ancestors of tho Rajas who reigned during 
the period when the modem version of the Mahd Bhd- 
rata appears to have been composed, ai*e said to have 
ranged themselves either on the side of the Kaura- 

. voi. I. 19 
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pabtil mighty hosts to which even the fabled armiiSs of 
Somii’amis and Xerxes sink into insignificance. In- 
deed the number of forces said to have been engaged 
on this memorable occasion far exceed all ordinary 
calculation, consisting of millions, billions, trillions, 
and even more extravagant enumerations ; so that if 
all the present inhabitants of the earth were assumed 
to bo fit to carry arms, and were multiplied a thou- 
sand times over, they would still fall very far short 
of the number of men who are said to have fought 
to the death on the plain of Kurukshetra. Even 
the elephants and chariots arc counted by lakhs and 
crores, or, in other words, by hundreds of thousands 
and tens of millions. 

Mythical details The details of this primitive war have been in 

like manner exaggerated beyond all credibility, 
superiiuman Thc leading warriors, whilst fighting with all the 

Btrcrif^h and ^ • 

“[.cILh" ’ bloodthirsty desperation of savages, and burning 
with all the frenzied wrath of demons, are endowed 
with superhuman strength and skill which raise them 
to the rank of demigods. Magical weapons are 
employed which arc said to have been received from 
the gods, but which could only have existed in the 
wild imaginp,tious of Brahmaiiical bards wlio were 
supernituni totally ignoi’ant of the practice of war. Chariots 
eipioiu. have been broken in pieces, or burnt to 

ashes, by the discharge of a single arrow. Elephants 
are felled to the earth and slaughtered by single- 
handed warriors. Armies are subdued and slain by 
the arrows of individual heroes. Tho^ picture thus 
presented of the field of battle resembles a troubled 
Extraordinary and unearthly dream. On the eve of the war 
fearful omens appear in the heavens and upon the 
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earth, portending the most terrible calamities. Show- 
ers of blood fall from the sky ; the roll of thunder is past li 
heard when not a cloud is to bo seen; the moon 
' burns like fire j asses are bom from cows, cows from 
mares, and jackals from dogs. The battle com- 
menccs with all the pomp and circumstance of an oumuteuco. 
ideal war, mingled with its worst realities. Drums 
are beaten, trumpets and war-shells are sounded, 
and gorgeous banner’s are waving in the air. Gigan- 
tic Rajas, magnificently arrayed in golden mail, and 
armed with every weapon, are* standing up in their 
chariots, radiant with the strings of jewels which 
sparkle upon their necks and arms. Armies are 
drawn up in fairtastic shapes, such as a spider’s web, 
a half-moon, or a bird with outstretched wings. 
Elephants, cavalry, and endless hosts of infantry, 
are swayed to and fro like the rushirrg waves of a 
boundless sea at the new and full moon. The air is 
thick with darts and arrows, or illuminated with the 
flashing of swords and spears. But meantime ’the 
sky is rerrt with the shrieks and screams of the 
wounded and dying ; and the plain is overflowing 
with the rivers of blood whiclr have issued from the 
uryriads of human beings who are said to have been 
slaughtered in that universal struggle. ,• 

If, however, in the place of innumerable armies nesi character 

11 1 .*1, , of tlip conuvhts 

and superhuman battles, the attention is directed to 5, 

the real nature of the contest, namely, a war to the 

knife between two branches of the same family for aKSd 

iiihcntaiicti. 

possession of a landed inheritance, it is possible to 
arrive at a much clearer perception of the number 
of forces which were actually engaged, and the real 
character and scope of the memorable contest. 
will be seen that the issue of the great war did not 
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paht li. tlie combats of individual warriors ; and indeed so 
much stress is laid upon these single combats that 
the innumerable hosts, which are said to have been 
led upon the field, dwindle down into mere com- 
panies of friends and retainers. Again, it will bo 
seen that whilst the Bvahmanical compilers love to 
dwell upon combats with magical darts and arrows, 
which could only have been carried on when the 
enemy was at a certain distance ; yet the decisive 
combats were those in which the rude warriors on 
Bartarous either side came to close quarters. Then they fought 
kiavra!“’*’ each other with clubs, knives, and clenched fists; 

and cut, and hacked, and hewed, and wrestled, and 
kicked, until the conqueror throw down his advci’- 
sary, and severed his head from his body, and car- 
ried away the bleeding trophy in savage triumph. 
Meantimu it seems evident, notwithstanding the 
wi foul laid down on the eve of the 

war, and notwithstanding the efforts of the Brah- 
manical compilers to conceal or explain away the 
facts, that treachery, deceit, and foul ])lay were 
freely practised, even by such a warrior as Arjuna ; 
and it is curious to observe that efforts are made in 
his case to sanctify the deed, by representing the 
divine hero, Krishna, as inciting him to the act, and 
then extenuating the crime. 

twS’Snof there remains one other anomalous charac- 

du!qISS. teristic of the history of the great war, as it is re- 
corded in the Mahfi Bluirata, which cannot be passed 
over in silence; and that is the extraordinary ab- 
ruptness and infelicity with which Brahmanical 
discourses, such as essays on law, on morals, ser- 
mons on divine things, and even instruction in the 
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SO called sciences, are recklessly grafted upon the nisj^To? 
mam narrative. Sanjaya, the charioteer, who is pabtii. 
employed to inform the blind MahAraia of every Saiijaya's dis- 

, /*! course on geo- 

event that transpired during the progress or the war, 
entertains his' Royal Master with a preliminary dis- 
sertation upon the geography of the earth in general, 
and of the continent of India in particular. Krishna Diniognnbo. 

1 /*! tween Krishna 

and Arjuna, on tlie morning ot the first day of the 
war, when both armies are drawn out in battle-array, theBtwtSm- 
and hostilities are about to begin, enter into a long 
and philosophical dialogue respecting the various 
forms of devotion which lead to tho emancipation of 
the soul } and it cannot be denied tliat however 
incongruous and irrelevant such a dialogue must 
appear on the eve of battle, the discourse of Krishna, 
whilst acting as tho charioteer of i\rjuna, contains 
tho essence of tho most spiriltual phases of Brahman* 
ical teaching, and is expressed in language of such 
depth and sublimity that it has become deservedly 
known as tho Bhagavat-Gtta, or “ Divine Solig.” 

The venerable patriarch Bln'shina, after receiving a Bhishma’sms- 

* 7 0 coursi' on the 

mortal wound, is not permitted to die ; but lies, like 
an ascetic, upon a couch formed of tlio uptuniod ed on a coud) of 

. . /. - 1 1 1 /• 1 arrow-heads. 

points ot arrows, in order that many weeks alter tho 
war he may deliver to Yudhishthira a lengthy ad- 
dress upon tho duties of Rajas and the final eman- 
cipation of tho soul. Still more incongruous is a 
sermon on tho efficacy of places of pilgrimage, which SwlMpro'aoeci 
is introduced just before the final combat with clubs tL'eSyor 

^ places of piU 

between Duryodhana and Bhfma. Indeed no effort primage. 
has boon spared by the Brahmanical compilers to 
convert the history of tho groat war into a vehicle 
for Brahmanical teaching; and indeed so skilfully 
are many of tliese interpolations interwoven with 
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the story that it is frequently impossible to nan-atc 
the one without referring to the other, however 
irrelevant the matter may be to the main subject in ^ 
hand.* 


^ Some idea may tc formed of tbe original by the follo^ving translation of tlyj 
first chapter of the Bhagavad-Gith, which compilses the appearance of the field of 
battle on the morning of the first day. It will he scon that the blind Mahfiraja 
Bhritar&shtra is being infonned by \m charioteer Sanjaya of what had taken 
place. Tl)c translation is by Mr J. C. Thomson, and has boon extracted from his 
valuable edition of the Bhagavad-Gith. 

“ Dhritar&shtra spoke. 

What did my followers and those (»f r-diidu do, wlicn assembled for the purpose of 
figlitingon the sacred plain, the plain of Kuru, Sanjaya ? 

“ Sanjaya spoke. 

When King Duryodhana beheld the army of the Pfindavas drawm up in order, he 
then approached his preceptor and spoke these words : * Behold, 0 preceptor ! this 
huge army of the sons of Piindu, drawm up by thy clever pupil, the son of Dmpada. 
In it are wmrriors with huge bows, equal to Bhima and Arjuna in battle (namely) : 
Yuyudhhna and Virhta, a»id Drupada on his great car ; Dhrishtaketii, (^hekithna, 
and the valiant King of K^ushi ; Ihinijit and Ivuntibhoja and Shaivya, chief of men ; 
and Yudhhmanyu the strong, and Uttamaujas the brave, tbe son of SubhadrCi, and 
all the sons of Draupadi, too, in tbeir huge chariofs. But remark those, who are 
the most distinguished amongst us, the leaders of my array, 0 best of Bridimans ! 
I will name thtra to thee, that thou mayst know them. 

** * There are thyself, and Bhishma, and Kama, and Kripa, victorious in battle, 
Aswatthama, and Vikarna, and Sauniadatti too, and many other heroes, who risk 
their 'lives for my sake armed with divers weapons, all experienced in war. I’his 
army of mine, wdncli is commanded by Bhishma, is not sufficient ; but that army 
of theirs, commanded by Bhima, is sufficient. And do you, even all of you, drawn 
up in all the ranks of the army, according to yonr grades, attend even to Bhishma.’ 

'J'hen, in order to encourage him, tlie anient old ancestor of the Kurus blow liis 
trumpet, sounding loud as the roar of a lion. Tlien, on a sudden, tnimpets, 
kettle-drums, cymbals, drums, and horns wore sounded. That noise grew to an 
uproar. And standing on a huge car drawn by white horses, the slayer of Madhu 
and the son of PAnd'i blow their celestial trumpets, Krishna (blew his horn called) 
PCmclmjanya ; the Despiser of wealth blow ‘the Gift of the Gods ; * he of dread- 
ful deeds and wolfish entrails blew a great trumpet called Paundra ; King Yud- 
hishthira, the son of Kiuiti, blew ‘the Eternal Victory ; ’ Nakiila and Sahadeva 
blew 'the Sweet-toned’ and the * Blooniing-with-jewels.* The King of Kfislii, 
renowned for the excellence of his bow, and Sbikandin in his huge chariot, 
Dlirishta-dyumna, and Virkta and Shtyaki, uuconquerod by his foes ; and Drupada 
and the sous of Draupadi, altogether^ 0 king of earth ! and the strong-armed son 
of Subhadrfi, each severally blew their trumpets. ITiat noise lacerated the hearts 
of the sons of DhiitarAshtra, an uproar resounding both through heaven and earth. 
Now when Arjuna beheld the Dhkrtar&shtras drawn up, and that the flying of 
arrows had commenced, he raised his bow, and then addressed these words, 0 
of earth ! to Krishna. 

“ ‘ Draw up my chariot, 0 Eternal One ! between the two armies, that I may 
examine those men drawn up and anxious tor battle, (and see) with whom 1 have 
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With those prolirainary observations it may now 
be possible to select those descriptions which may 

• to fight in the strife of wan I perceive that those who arc assembled here are 
about to light, from a wlsli by so doing to do a favour to the ovil-mindcd son of 
Dhritariishtra/ 

“ Sanjaya spoke. 

* Krishna being thus addressed by Arjuna, 0 Bhhrata ! drew up that best of 
chariots between the two armies; and before Bhishma and Drona and all the 
kings of the earth, he said 

“ ‘ Behold, 0 King ! these Kurus here assembled.’ Standing there, the King 
beheld fathers and grandfathers, preceptors and maternal uncles, brothers, sons, 
grand»ous, and friends, fatliers-in-law and acquaintances, in both of the armies, 
(jii/ing on all these relations drawn up (in battle-array), the son of Kuuti, moved 
by extreme compassion, spoke with sadness, m lollow's 

** Aijuna spoke, 

“ * Now that I have beheld here tliLs kindred standing near together for the pur- 
pose of fighting, my’linibs give way, and my face is dried up (of the blood in my 
vein.s) and tremour is produced throughout my body, and my hair stands on end. 
My bow, Gkndiva, slips from my hand, and my skin, too, bums (with fever). Nor 
am I able to remain upright, and my mind is, as it were, whirling round. And I 
perceive adverse omens, 0 hairy one ! Nor do 1 foresee anything l>otter, even 
when I shall ha\c hlain these relations in battle. I seek not victory, Krishna, nor 
0 kingdom, nor pleasures. What should wo do with u kingdom, Govinda ? What 
with enjoyments, or with life itsedf, (if we slew thes^^ relatives) > Those vciymon 
—on whose account wc might dcsim ti kingdom, enjoyments, or^ plcasurcs—are 
a‘ -oniblcd for battle, having given up their lives and riches. Teachers, fathers, 
and even sons, and grandfathers, uncles, fathers-in-law, gramlsons, brotliers-iu- 
law, with conneitions also — these I would not wish to slay, though I wen» slain 
jnyself, 0 killer of ftfadhu !— not even for the sake of the sovereignty of the triple 
world, how much less for that of tliis earth ! When we had killed the Dhartarhsh- 
tras, what pleasure should wc have, (J thou who art prayed to by mortals ? We 
should incur a crime were wc to put to death these villains. Therefore wc are 
not right to kill the Dhhrtar(ishtras, our own relations, for how could wc be happy, 
after killing our own kindred, 0 slayer of Madhu } 

“ * Even if they whose reason is obscured by covetousness, do not perceive the 
crime committed in destroying their own tribe, nor a sin in tb*; oppression of their 
friends, should wo not know how to recoil from such a sin— wc, who do look upon 
the slaughter of one's tribe as a crime, 0 thou who art supplicated by mortals ? In 
the destruction of a tribe, the eternal institutions (laws) of the tribe arc destroyed. 
Thciie laws being destroyed, lawlessness prevails throughout the ivhole tribe. 
Frc»m the existence of lawlessness the women of the tribe become corrupted, 
Krishna ; and when the women are corrupted, 0 son of Vrishiii ! confusion of 
caste takes place. Confusion of caste is (a gate) to hell Ivoth for the destroyers 
of the tribe and for the tribe itself. For their fathers are deprived of the 
rites of funeral-cakes and libations of water, and thus fall (from heaven). 
By the crimes of the destroyers of a tribo, and by thoso who cause confusion 
of caste, the eternal institutions of caste and tribe are subversed. We have 
learnt (from .<’acrcd writ) that a sojourn in hell necessarily awaits the men who 
subvert the institutions of their tribe, 0 Krishna ! Alas ! wc have detormined 
to commit a great crime, since, from the desire of sovereignty and pleasures, wc 
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serve to throw some light upon this ancient and 
memorable war. The hostilities are said to have 
extended over eighteen days ; and the narrative 
may be subdivided into four periods of irregular 
duration, according to the days during which the 
four successive Generalissimos of the Kauravas held 
the command. Upon this point it may be remarked 
that the Ptlndavas retained their Generalissimo, 
Dhrishta-dyumna, from the beginning until the end 
of the contest ; but .that four successive Generalissi- 
mos of the Kaui’avas* fell upon the field of battle. 
Bhfshma, who was appointed at the commenceiaent 
of the struggle, was slain on the tenth day of his 
command. Drona, the old preceptor of tho Kau- 
ravas and Pdndavas, succeeded Bhishma, but was 
slain on the fifth day of his command, or fifteentli 
of tho war. Kama was next appointed Generalissi- 
mo, but 1 k) was slain on the second day of his com- 
mand, or seventeenth of tho war. Finally, on the 
eighteenth and last day of the war, SAlya was ap- 
pointed to the command, and slain before nightfall. 
Accordingly, tho eighteen days of the war may be 
divided into four terms, as follows : — 

(1) Bhfshma’s command . . . 

(2) Drona’s command . . . 

(3) Kama’s command . . . 

(4) Salya’s command . . . 


10 days. 


5 

2 

1 


)) 




Total, 18 days. 

1st, rhisl\ma*s The narrative of the war of Bhdrata during the 

oommaud— ten 

days. ' 

arc prepared to slay our own kin. Better were it for me, if the Dh&rtorkshtras, 
being armedj would slay me, liarmloss and unrebisting in the fight.* 

“ Sanjaya spoke. 

Having thuii spoken in the midst of the battle, Arjuna, whose heart was troubled 
with grief, let fall hid bow and arrow, and sat down on tho bench of the chariot.** 
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ten days of Bhfshma’s command is little more than hmtobt or 
a description of battles, in which neither the Kau- pim u. 
ravas nor the Pandavas gained any decided advan* 
tage. It commences with an incident which is 
singularly illustrative of the feelings of respect and 
veneration towards Brahmanical preceptors which 
prevailed in later times. In its present place, thisiCdJvM^*'® 
incident must be regarded as a mythical interpola- 
tion, but it is none the less 'worthy of consideration. 

It is also associated with another event of dubious 
authenticity ; but before ofteiing any comments, it 
may be as well to relate the story as it appears in 
the Mahd Blulrata : — 

Now, when the night had passed away, and the morning Morning of the 
of the first day of the great war dawned upon the plain of 
Kurukshotra, both armies marched oat and faced each 
other, and the air was filled with the heating of drums and 
the sounding of shells. And Yudhishtliira suddenly de- Yudhishthira 
scnided from his chariot, and proceeded towards the army uahe 
of the Kauravas ; and Arjuna and his brethren, and Krishna • 
and the other Rajas, dismounted in like manner and walked 
after him to see what he purposed doing; and they earnestly 
asked him the reason of his going, but he answered not a 
word. At this moment a great nf^roar arose amongst tlio 
Kauravas, and they said one to the other ; — Terror has 
got the better of Yudhishthira, and he has come to deinjind 
peace of Bhishma ; and certain it is that he is not a true 
Kshatriya/^ And they danced for joy, and then held their 
peace that they might hoar what Yudliishthii’a had to say. 

And Yudhishthira Avont first to Bhishma and paid him re- Asks the ^»nni8- 
vorenco, and requested liis permission to fight against the mS. Srona 
Kauravas, and Bhishma granted him leave; and ho then 
went to his preceptor Drona, and paid him reverence also^ 
and in like manner asked his peinnission, and Drona granted 
his request ; and Bhishma and Drona both said to Yudhish- 
thira:— fight on tho side of the Kauravas because for 
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Joy of the PAii- 
davas. 


many years we have eaten their bread and salt, or otherwise 
wo would have fought for you.^^ Then Yudhishthipa re- 
turned to the army of tho PAiidavas, and when he was mid- 
way between them and the Kauravas, ho turned round and • 
said with a loud voice to the army of the Kauravas : — ** 0 
my friends, whoever wishes well to our cause, let him come 
over and join us.” At those words Yuyutsu, who was h 
half brother of Duryodhana, deserted his own party and 
presented himself to Yudhishthira, and said : — If you will 
take mo by the hand, and promote mo, I will engage myself 
in your service.” Yudhishthira answered : — Come then, 
I pray yon, and I will regard you as one of my own breth- 
ren.” Then Yuyutsu came out with all his followers from 
amongst the Kauravas, and ho ordered his drums to iSeat, 
and cried out : — I am going over to the army of the Pdn- 
davas ; so let him w^ho desires to hinder mo come forth and 
fight me.” But no man came out to oppose him. So 
Yuyutsu went over and presented himself in duo form to 
Yudhishthira; and tho Pandavas and all their army were 
much rejoiced, and beat their drums in joy ; and Yudhish- 
thira took off the coat of mail from his own body, and had 
it put upon Yuyutsu, and lie called for another cuirass for 
himself. 


Mythical oha- Tlie apparently mythical character of the fore- 
f^mgind- going incidents may «ow bo briefly indicated. Tho 
%htoShfra'. strange story of the visit paid by Yudhishtliira to 
to the later Bhfshma and Drona on the very morning: of tlie 

Bmlimauical 

period. battle, and his Pharisaical request that they would 
permit him to fight the Kauravas, evidently has its 
origin in the abject submission to elders and pre- 
ceptors which is so rigidly enforced by Brahmanical 
ifEtoSSSuid proceedings of Bhfshma and Drona are 

Swd pwSiiiiy equally forced and artificial. Their open declara- 
tor Hi.wnd»- would havo fouglit on the side of the 

Pdndavas had they not eaten the broad and salt of 
the MahAraja, is not only improbable, but inconsist- 
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cnt with the post held by BWshma as Generalissimo histoet or 

* ■' INDIA4 

of the allied armies of the Kauravas, and the esteem pin li. 
and respect in which both wero held by the sons of 
TOhritardshtra. At the same time such a declaration introduced to 

hannomze With 

is perfectly in accordance with the my tliical speeches 
said to have been delivered by those warriors at the at Kii»iuS!^ 
Council held at Hastindpur to receive Krishna as an . 
ambassador from the Pdndavas. Accordingly it 
seems highly probable that the incident has been 
introduced to harmonize the violent partisanship 
which they exhibited at the •Council in favour of 
the Pdndavas, with the fact that they were prepared 
to fight to the death in behalf of the Kauravas. 

The desertion of Yuyutsu from the Kauravas to the nuWrawau- 
Pdndavas is somewhat dubious. It maybe either 
an actual fact, or a mythical intei’polation. He is 
said to have been a son of the Mahdraja, but only a 
half-brother to the Kauravas ; and it is ea^y to con- 
ceive of a jealousy between the half-brothers which 
may have led to the desertion of Yuyutsu on such 
an occasion. At the same time, the existence of 
Yuyutsu is doubtful. The blind Mahdraja is not 
likely to have had a son by any woman save his 
wife Gdndhdri. Moreover, as all the Kauravas are 
said to have been ultimately slain upon the field of 
battle, the Mahdraja would have been doomed to 
the fate, so terrible in the eyes of a Hindd, of dying 
without leaving a son behind him. The introduc- 
tion of Yuyutsu as a son by another mother, and 
the preservation of his life by a timely desertion, 
saved the Mahdraja from so dire a calamity. 

The story of the commencement of the battle, Kwtdirof «» 

w • WAFt 

and the combats which ensued on the first day of 
the war, may now be related as follows : — 
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HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 
Past II. 


Battle between 
Bhbihma and 
Bhtma, and 
their respective 
armies. 


Chnracterof the 
battle. 


Shiglo combats. 


Disregard of the 
rules of fighting. 

Combat between 
the ;^outhftil 
Abbiraanyu and 
*tho patriarch 
Bhishma. 


Now after Yudhishthira had returned to the army of tll0 
Pandavas, Blushma advanced with the troops of the Kaura- 
vas^ and Bhima inarched out from amongst tho Pandavas to 
confront him. And Bhishma blew his war-shell which 
sounded like the roar of a lion. And Krishna and Aijuna 
sounded their shells in reply, standing in a huge chariot 
drawn by white horses ; for Krishna drove tho chariot of 
Arjuna on all the days of the war. At that moment there 
was a mighty uproar throughout the plain; and the air was 
filled with the beating of drums and tho sounding of war- 
shells ; and the men shouted, and the elephants roared, and 
the horses neighed, so that the earth and air resounded with 
a clangour which seemed to reach the sky. Then Bliiiiia 
cried out with a voice of thunder, louder than all the other 
noises; and the Kauravas were deafened at his cries, and 
were as fearful as children who had seen a demon ; and they 
hurled a shower of darts at him. Then Duryodhana 
advanced with ten of his brethren, and they shot their 
arrows at Bhima and his soldiers, and thus the battle com- 
menced; and the shouting of the combatants, and tho 
glc3aming of the cuirasses, and the flashing of the swords and 
spears, were like a storm of thunder and lightning. And 
the other lYindavas came out to liolp Bhima, and there was 
as good a battle among them as has ever been seen or 
hoard, whilst tho dust dimmed the light of the sun, and the 
sword-strokes fell like heavy rain upon a mountain. And 
Yudhishthira fought Siilya, and Dhrishta-dyumna fought 
Drona, and Drijpada fought Jayadratlia, and there- wore very 
many other single combats botween renowned warriors 
whoso names need not be declared. And they fought fairly 
for about an hour or two, each man against his own foe, and 
those who were mounted fought against those who wore 
mounted, and those who were on foot against those who 
> were on foot ; but then, like drunken Asuras, they forgot 
' all the laws of fair fighting, and fell to in gx*cat confusion. 
I And Abhimanyu, son of Arjuna, seeing that the battle was 
i going against the Pandavas, wont out against Bhishma, and 
fought with great valour ; and ho cut down tho ensign on 
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BKislima^s cliariot^ and pasaed on and killed some and 
wounded many ; and as lie was returning, many darts were 
tlirown at liim, but be regarded them as so many drops of 
«yater ; and Bliisbma bestowed groat praise upon Abbimanyu, 
and said that of all the heroes he had ever known, ho had 
never before seen a youth, whoso age was only sixteen 
years, perform such prodigies of valour. ' And Uttar, son of 
llaja Virata, was mounted on an elepliant, and fought 
against Salya; and his elephant overturned Ssilya’s chariot 
with his trunk, and Salya fell to the ground; but Sdlyarose 
up and discharged an arrow at Uttar, wlio thereupon fell 
senseless from the elephant, and^was carried off by his 
fiithor^s })eoplo ; and Salya slew the elephant, and it fell to 
the ground like a tower. Then Bliishma charged the 
soldiers of the Pundavas and made groat havoc, but Aijuna 
went out against him ; and Bhishma attacked Aijuna first, 
and the two Ibught together for a long while, until the sun 
set and the drums beat to quarters, and the first day of tho 
great wav of Bhiirata was fully over. 


HISTORY OF 

INDIA. 
Pabt IL 

Praises be- 
8towi‘d by 
Bh'wbma upon 
the prowcHs of 
Abhimanyu. 


Combat betwo(>n 
Uttar and S&lya. 


Combfitbrtwoen 
Bliishnia and 
Arjuria. 


The forojToing account of the first 3ay of the Mythical dia- 

^ bf^tiWGCtl 

war of Bhdrata is followed in the Maha Bharata by 
a dialof^u; between Yudhishthira and Krlslma, 
which is both puerile and mythical. Tho language 
is poor and the matter contemptible, whilst it seems 
to have been inserted for the solo purpose of as- 
sociating Ki’ishna with tho war. As, however, it 
may serve as a fair specimen of the niqpy dialogues 
which are introduced into the story, it may bo re- 
produced here, as follows : — 


Now when it was night, Yudhishthira went to tho Tudhishtiiir* 
lodgings of Krishna, together with his brethren, and taw emnmit- 

TM • , T 1 , • . . . todbyflhfahun 

JJhnshta-dyunma, and other warriors ; and ho said to him : — 

“ You have seen, 0 Krishna, how Bhishma has fought this 
day, and how in his old ago he so handled our army, that 
had not Aijima stood out against him we should have been 
wholly discomfited : Those people of mine compared with 
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HISTORY OF BWslima are like Dioths around a lighted lamp ; and I 
believe it would be bettor for me to dismiss them all, and 
retire to the iungle, or step aside and slay my self. Krishna 

Coiisolodbythe j ^ ;i i • i, 

reiiu)iwtran<!P8 answered : — O Kaia, why do you despair so soon, when 

ofKri8litift,who , v" ^ 1 1 1 I 

dweiiNoritho you havc SO many valiant brethren, and such lamous 
“hrishtt warriors on your side ? Wliat if Bhishma did make havoc 
dyumna.1 \xi youT army, such is the nature of war, and a tiger does n6t 
fall back at the first rebuff : Moreover, towards evening time 
Aijuna made equal havoc amongst the Kauravas ; Besides, 
no army ought to despair which has Dhrishta-dyumna in 
command.^^ And Dhrishta-dyumna was much pleased at 
the words of Krishna, apd the spirit of Yudliishthira was 
revived ; so they all took leave of Krishna and returned to 
their own quarters. 


Narrative of the The iiarrativG of the war from the second to the 

second to the tenth day contains some curious incidents, but de- 
mands no preliminary explanation. The story may 


Second day of 
the war. 


The P&ndnvas 
repulsed hy 
niiislima^ but 
rallied by 
Aijuiia. 


Bhishma reluc- 
tantly engages 
with Arjuna. ^ 


Bhima attached 
by the Raja of 
Hagadhi and 
hiB army. 


bo accordingly related as follows 

« 

Now op the morning of the second day, the two armies 
appeared again upon the plain in battle array ; and Durj^-od- 
hana commended the care which the Kauravas had taken 
of Bhishma on the preceding day, and desired that they 
would now bo equally mindful. Then Bhishma and the 
Kauravas rushed upon their enemy, and at the first onset 
they drove the Pandavas back ; and Arjuna seeing this, 
requested Krishna, who w^as his charioteer, to drive him 
against Bhishma. And ]3uryodhana reproached Bhishma, 
in that he had quarrelled with Kama, who was the only 
warrior in the world who was fitted to oppose Aijuna. And 
Bhishma replied : — Shame bo upon me for being a Ksha- 
triya, for however reluctant I may bo, I am compelled by 
honour to fight my beloved Arjuna.^^ And he immediately 
set out to do battle with Aijuna, and the two heroes fought 
and wounded each other. Meanwhile Phrishta-dyumna was 
engaged in a hard contest with Drona. At this moment 
Bhima came up and was stopped by the Raja of Magadhd, 
and hemmed in by the people of the Raja ; and Blifma took 
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his inace and struck about him in all directions, and at HisioBTOr 
every«stroke ho killed several elephants, and such a battle 

took place between them as was fought in olden time- i- 

Jjetween Indra and tho Asuras. And the son of the Raja of 8i»w a «onof 

' th« of. 

Magadha came up and killed Bhima’s charioteer and lus MagaULa. 
four horses, and Bhima slow him with one blow of his mace. 

Then tho Raja of Magiidha, to revenge tho death of his son, 
drove his olophant at Bhirna, who was now without horses 
or driver: and Bhima leaped down from his chariot, and vaults on an eie- 

. phant U11U siayi 

rushed foward with his sword, when another son of the a second son. 

Raja of MagadLa. interposed with his elephant ; and Bhima 

put his hands upon the tusks of tjjie elephant and vaulted 

upon his back, and cut off the head of the young man and 

threw it at the feet of his father. And the Raja of Magadlia Slavs Uie Raja 

almost died with grief at the death of both his sons, and at aSngi^biow! 

had a fierce battle with Bhima ; but at length Bhima lifted 

up his great mace and slew both tho Raja and his elephant at 

a single blow. Then the Raja\s troops fell upon Bhima, but 

he blew the shell of vietorv, and his own armv heard it and 

came to his rescue ; and tho Kauravas were greatly troubled 

when they heard that tho Raja of Magadlid and fiis two sons 

were amoiigst ihe slain. , 

After this there was a great battle between Abhimaiiyu, Abbimanyu 
son of Aijuna, and Lakslimana, a son of Duryodhana. The huryodhaaia. 
two 3 ^ouths fought bravely together, and Abhimanyu gained 
the victory and slew tho son of Buiyodbana. And when Attacked by 
Duryodhana saw that his son was dead, he flew with many wld robcuSd by 
of his Rajas to attack Abhimanyu, and the Paridavas cried *^*'^***'*‘ 
out : — They are murdering Abhimanyu byTorco of num- 
bers.^' And Aijuna heard these words, and pounced like a Flight of aiithe 

falcon upon Duryodhana and all his forces: and all the sound of Aiju- 
, ^ chariot. 

Rajas fled at the very sound of his chariot, and left their 
arms, and their horses, and tbeir clopbants, and everything 
else behind them, for there was no one amongst them who 
would face Aijuna. And Duryodhana called upon them by 
name to rally round liim, but no one heeded bis words, and 
Duryodhana finding himself alone was compelled to fly in 
like manner. So Arjuna gained the victory, and he and 
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HISTORY OF Krishna blew their shells in triumph. Meantime the wise 
Vabt^ii Bhishma perceived the disastrous condition of his army^ and 

TT was much astonished, and he said to Drona : — See. worthy 

mated by proccptor, how Arjuna is committing fearful havoc : He is 
iima. dreadful as Yama^ and I see no chance of defeating him this 

day ; and our own army is so shattered that we cannot lead 
them against the Pandfivas^ who the more they fight seem to 
grow the stronger : The gods arc against us ; our warriors 
are weary and panic-stricken ; and it would ho unwise to 
expose them this day to another conflict : So pass the order 
for leaving the field, and direct that all may bo ready in the 
morning for to-morrow^s battlc.^^ Then l)rona gave the 
order, and the Kauravas returned to their camp with sad 
Sucposses of iho hearts. But on that day the Rindavas had done mighty 

Fandavas. i i ° 

things, and they and their troops returned to their quarters 
in groat joy and glory; and so that night passtxl away. 

Third day of the On the morning of the third day the Pdndavas drew up 

Tmnendous thoir amy in tlio form of a half-moon, and made such a 
p&avM b?tho charge that tliey fell at once on the front and two flanks of 
moon? * ’ the Kauravas. And they dashed on pell-mell and broke the 

onemy^s line and threw it into disorder, and then re-formed 
themselves and charged again; and in the confusion 
charioteers and horsemen charged the footmen contrary to 
rule, and slew them with darts on v>'liicli they had inscribed 
thoir own names ; but order was soon restored by BMshma 
and Ai’juna, and they then fought their equals only, as had 
Terrible siaugh- been agreed upon at the beginning of the war. The slaughter 
on this day was terrible, and the plain was strewed with 
heaps of dead,* and weapons of every description, and bodies 
without heads, and horses without riders ; and the dust was 
Cries of the laid with rivers of blood ; and the wounded writhed about in 

wounded. 

all directions and filled the air with tlieir piercing shrieks 
and melancholy cries ; and still as they foil and rose they 
struggled in combat with each other; and from the excess 
of bloodshed and carnage that day the battle was called 
i)«Mi men rise Maharadra. Even the bodies of those who were dead rose 

without hettfls 

othcr****^ up without thoir heads and fought each other ; and when the 
' people saw this they saw it was an omen that the whole of 
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the living would be slain. Then the great Chieftains pf the history op 
Kaui^favas fell upon tho Pandavas, and the battle raged 
furiously, and was fearful to behold; for when the swords of - 
^tho warriors were blunted and their arrows spent, they tore 
up trees by tho roots and slew each other with them, or flew The warriora 

^ ^ IIT/. Ti./ 1 fiKht with their 

at each other with their clenched nsts, and kicked, and ^et, teeth, 
wrestled, and tore each other with their teeth and nails. 

And tho Pandavas drove back tho Kauravas, and the n^puisooftho 
Kauravas in their flight resembled the rushing of the waters 
at the new and full moon. 

Duryodhana now saw that his forces were being routed, 
and he wont to Bhishma and complained of his indifference nuryotihnna 

^ ^ complains of i ho 

to the slaughter of the Kauravas, and begged that he would 

exert himself to the utmost to defeat the Pandavas. At 

these words the eyes of Bhishma became red with vvi*at h, liut BMshmarenowa 

he sounded the shells and trumpets, and the Kauravas the Kauravas 

an' driven back 

responded to tho call; and the battle raged again more hy Arjmia. 
furiously than before, and Blushma drove tho army of tho 
lYiiidavas liefure him, and killed very many. But Arjuna 
rerpiested Krishna to drive him against Bhishma, and the 
Pandavas turned back and fought desperately ; ^ind after a 
long time the Kauravas wore defeated, and retired to their 
own quarters ; and the Pandavas bhnv the shell of victory 
and returned in triumph to their camp, and bestowed great 
praises upon Arjuna, and thus ended the third day of tho 
battle. 

And now the war raged every day from tho fourth to the The waring 

ninth day, and sometimes tho Chieftains fouglit single totheninthday, 

combats, and sometimes tlie armies fought Aogethor pell- 

mell ; but though very many were killed on either side, yet 

the issue was as far off as ever, and tho Pandavas were still 

unconquered, whilst the Kauravas were much disheai’tenod K^^uramsdis- ^ 

at their ill success. On tho evening of the ninth day, when 

the Kauravas had returned to their quarters, Duryodhana, 

Sakuni, Diihsiisana, and Kama held a consultation together 

about their disasters ; and Duryodliana said : — 0 warriors, Duryodhana 

why is it that whilst we have Bhishma. and Drona, and Chicftainaofhia 

want of auccass 

Kripa, and Sulya on our side, we am still unable to conquer 


VOL. I. 


20 
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HISTORY OF the Pdndavas ? Why should I be defeated every day, and 
“y ^^‘‘y decrease in numbers, whilst the Pdndavas ar^ still 

^ alive ? Let me know, I pray you, how we can succeed in 

tortljr destroying our enemies ? ” Kama replied “ 0 Raja, cast, 
^wiu reUre ' aside your grief ! Arrange that Bhishma withdraws from 
mnd. *' the fight, so that I may put on my armour and do battle 
upon the plain, and I swear to you that I will clear the 
earth of the Pdndavas/^ 

Duryndhanft So Durvodliaua Went to the tent of Bhishma and said 

UrQIX)96S t)0 * 

Bhiahma that If you will defeat tho Pdiidavas according to your promise, 

he should retire. -i • p i . 

it will bo well; but if you are desirous of sliowmg mercy to 
tho Pdudavas, then do you lay aside your arms and permit 
Kama to destroy my enemies.^^ 

Bhisbma’s When Bhishma heard this reproachful language from 

Duryodhana he was touched to the heart, and uttered not a 
word ; but presently he exclaimed, with a voice of thunder: — * 
Bhishma en- 0 Eaia, I am doing my utmost, and disregarding my own 

gaires to defeat \ ® H i .-if 

theP&iidavason hfo, in Order to serve yon : Why then do you still reproach 

the tenth dav or ^ ^ *' * 

ge^hupoii the me with ci’uol words! On the morrow however you shall 
either behold me dead upon the field, or you shall bo 
entirely freed from your enemies." So saying he dismissed 
. Duryodhana and retired to his own couch. 

Tenth dsy of the Next moming, being the tenth day of tho war, Duryod- 
hana told all liis Chieftains that P'hishina had* resolved to 
slay the Piindavas or to fall by their hands. Then the 
armies were marshalled upon the plain, and Bhishma pro- 
ceeded to the front of his army ; and challenged Aijuna to 
Totribie conflict battle ; and there was a tei’rible conflict between Bhishma 

between Hhish- t thi 

maandArjuua. and Ai^una wliich lasted many hours, and all the warriors on 
either side ceased their combats in order that they might 
BhidimaiDor- look on. At last after much fighting Bhishma received a 
tall; wounded. ^ound j and ho fell from his chariot upon the ground, 

and Arjnna went up to him and brought him water, and all 
the warriors on either side paid homage to the dying 
patriarch. But Bhishma did not give up the ghost, but lay 
on the ground many days, and a guard was set upon him by 
Raja Duryodhana until he died. 

Eetlew of the 

The foregoing selections from the narrative of 
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the first ten days of the war are sufficient to illus- histoot or 
tratfi tlie desultory character of the fighting ; rfuid pam ii. 
here it should bo remarked that however popular 
'some of the scenes appear to be, such as the mythi- 
cal contest between Bhfma and the Raja of Magadlwl 
and his sons, the onslaught of Aijuna, and the great 
charge of the army of the Pdndavas in the form of 
a half-moon, still the interest centres in the single lutorest ccntrei 

1*^1 / 1 1 • • 1*11 in thft single 

combat between Bmshma and Arjuna, in which the 
former was slain. The legend of this combat un- 
doubtedly referred to a real ev^nt ; but in the Mahd 
Bhdrata, the narrative is so overloaded with super- 
natural details, introduced for the purpose of ex- 
plaining away the unseemly character of the contest 
between the old patriarch and his youthful kinsman, 
that it will be sufficient to accept the bare fact that 
the two warriors engaged in several single combats, 
and that ultimately Bhishma was slain. One point, sinpiiw effort 
however, in these mythical additions appears to be 
worthy of notice, namely, the palpable effort ’to 
Brahmanize the character of Bhlshma. In what 
appears to be the original tradition Bhfshma is re- 
presented as a loyal and venerated patriarch, who 
had withdrawn his claim to the Raj in order to 
gratify his father, and had subsequently educated 
the fathers of the Kauravas and Paiidavas for the 
throne, and trained them in. the use of arms. The 
Brahmanical compilers, however, seem to have been 
desirous of reproducing so celebrated a hero in a 
character more adapted to their own religious ideas ; 
and consequently, by the bold introduction of fa- 
bulous matter, they have actually succeeded, from a 
Hindii point of view, in transforming the rude and 
honest veteran into a pious ascetic and moral 
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history or toacber. Blifshma is said to have been so thickly 
pierced in every part of his body by the arrowy s of 

MytiniaiBtoiy ^rjuna, that when ho fell mortally wounded from 
chariot, he rested as it were upon the points of 

^uch KranJd nf the aiTows. A pillow for his head was formed by 

MTOwhead'i.Md t n • 1 1 

thondeiiveTed three morc arrows. In this condition he lay m a 

Bome montl Ana. 

state of consciousness for many weeks, having re- 
ceived from his father the miraculous power of fix- 
ing the hour when he should die. In the first in- 
stance he called for Duryodhana, and in a lengthy 
addi’ess advised him before it was too late to restore 
half of the Raj to tlie Pdndavas ; and subsequently 
tried to persuade Karna to desert Duryodhana and 
espouse the cause of the Psindavas. Having failed 
in both cases, he continued to lie on his arrowy 
couch, until long after the war was over, when just 
before giving up the gho.'it he took the opportunity 
of delivering to Yudhishtliira a prolix discourse on 
the duties of kings.® Such startling incongruities 
as these are only valuable as illustrating the character 
of the interpolations, which the Brahmanical compil- 
ers have introduced into the national Epic ; but the 
Brahmanical teaching involved in the discourses will 
bo brought under discussion in dealing with the re- 
ligious idcas^ which prevailed at a later age. 

8nd,Drona’» Tlie secoud period in the progress of the war 

commuid—flve , at 

comprises the history of the five days during which 

» Another prcpc^tcrous myth connected Ttith the death of Bhishma may bore- 
corded m a note He is baid to havo rectivcd the mortal wound not from Arjuna, 
hut from a warrior named Sikhondin, who was a )ounger son of Baja Drupada. 
In a pieMoub biith Sikhandin is said to hare been a kmale named Arah&, and was 
indeed the elder daughter of th( Raja of K&si Mhora Bhishma had earned away to 
he the wife of his hdJf-brothei Viehitra-rirya She had ptushed in the lungle, 
but befoic her death she had been assuiedby Para^^u lUma, tliat she should oeeome 
a nun m a futuie birth, and cause the duth of Bhishma, who had been the author 
of all hei misfortunes See page 53 
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the command was held by the preceptor Drona, who history or 
succeeded Bhfshma as Generalissimo of the Kaura- part n. 
vas. At tliis stage of the contest the single combats prominence of 
'became more prominent; and it is evident that in 
the original tradition it was in a great measure these 
combats that decided the fortunes of the war. The Threeimportmt 

^ ^ incidents m the 

narrative of Drona’s command is characterized by 
three important incidents : — 

1st, The attempts of Drona and the Kauravas to 
take Yudhislithira prisoner. 

2nd, The death of Abhinianyu, son of Arjuna, 
and the tragical circumstances which followed it. 

3rd, The death of Drona, who was slain in a 
single combat with Dhrishta-dyurana, the General- 
issimo of the Pdndavas. 

These incidents will call for remark hereafter, 
but they may first bo related as follows : — 

Now it was on the tenth day of his command that Election or 
Bliishma was mortally wounded; and Daryodliaiia, and Lis , 
brethren, ai d all his allies returned to the camp very 
mournful ; and they elected Drona to tako the command 
in the room of Bhishma. 

And on the morrow, which was the first day of Drona^s Eleventh day of 
command, and the eleventh of the war, Drona promised Urst of Droua’c 

, , , command. 

Duryodhana that he would tako Yudhishthira prisoner; Efforts of Dmna 
but ho could not do as lie htid desired, for Krishna and thimprisouBr!*' 
Aijuna wore ever on the aleit to protect Yudhishthira. KSnna^d^ 
And when it was evening, Drona said to Duryodhana : — “ I 
cannot deliver Yudhishthira into your hands whilst Krishna 
and Aijuna are his keepers; but if you can draw away 
Aquna from the field, 1 can take Yudhishthira alive.” 

Then Susarraan, Raja of Trigarta, said to Dniyodhana: — Sumnnauand 
I and my four brethren will send a challengo to Aijona on thim^da 
the morrow to fight us at some place far away from Yud- aSuS?* 
hishthira ; and it is certain that he will accept the challenge 
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HISTORY OF without caring for our superior juumbers/^ And Duryod- 

PiM IL approved of tho^ plot, and Susarman and his brethren 

^ took an oath that while life remained they would not turn 

their backs against Aquna; and they kindled a fire and^ 
adjured it to bear witness to their sincerity. So Susar- 
man despatched a challenge to Ai'juna to come out to battle 
on the ^twelfth day of the war; and Arjuna acquaiuted 
Yudhishthira with the challenge which ho had received. 
And Yudhiahtlnra said : — This is a plot to separate you 
from me, that Urona may take mo prisoner according to his 

Arjuna accepts prouiiso.^^ But Ariuna replied: — 1 am bound not to 
thii challnngo, ^ in i. 

SviS’of Yudu challenge, non to dispute about the place pro- 

liishthira. posed, nor to chaffer about superior numbers.^^ So Arjuna 

returned answer that he accepted the challenge. 

Twelfth daj of When tho morning of the second day of Drona^s corn- 

second of Uro- mand and twelfth day of tho war liad fully como, both 
iia’e command. . i * i . . i -i i i * 

armies wore put m battle-array; and Arjuna, having 
obtained tho permission of Yudhishthira, went to the place 
appointed by Susarman, and found the brethren thci'e, and 
Aijnna defeats soiiudod hi s shell. And tho battle lusted some time, but 
his brethren. Arjuna obtained the victory over all his enemies, and put 
. them to flight, and then taunted Susai'inau and his brethren 
witli tho oath they had taken not to turn their backs upon 
him. Meanwhile, Drona advanced to take Yudhishthira 
prisoner, and Yudhishthira retreated in great alarm; and 
Yudhishthira being mucli prcsscd, ho mounted a fleet horse and galloped 
out of Sight ; for it is no shame for a Kshatriya to fly away 
by from a Brahman. And Duryodhana and Kama reproached 

Drona, for having permitted Yudhishthira to escape out of 
his hands. 

Th^rteenih dy On tho third day of Drona^s command, and thirteenth 
third of Drona*8 day of tho war, Susarman and his four brethren sent a 
second challenge to Arjuna to fight in the southern quarter 
Arjjana fights of tho plain, and Atjuna again accepted the challenge, 
second time. Meantime Drona, who was very skilful in tho art of war, 
Drona dntws up drew up his anuy in the form of a spideris web; so that if 
^ the%rm”fn ^ a lYindava made a charge, and got within the enemy ^s lines, 
spider’s web. bo thereupon surrounded by warriors and unable 
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to make his escape. And when the Pdndavas saw their histo&tof 
enoihies arranged in this manner^ they were astonishedj and 
said: — “ AsAijuna has gone out to fight Susarman and his ■ 

’ brethren, we are unable to draw up an army in the same able to oppose 

^ *' tlio BDidcfo wcbe 

array as the Kauravas.^' So the Pdndavas marshalled 
themselves in the best form that they were able, and placed 
llbima in their van, and their other Captains hero and there. 

Then Tudhishthira said to his principal warriors: — “The 
Kauravas have placed themselves in an arr|| which no one 
understands save Arjuna and Krishna ; so until they return 
it will be necessaty that some vvho are here should fight 
against them, lest it should be said that without Aijnna and 
Krishna we are no match for the Kauravas.” And there 


was present the young and heroic Abhimanyu, who was only 

sixteen years of age ; and ho was the son of Arjuna, and 

had been married to Uttard, the daughter of Raja Virdta. 

And Yiidhishthii’a said to Abhimanyu : — “ A son is the Tudhiahtwriv 

essence of his father, and a lion’s cub has the valour and bimanyu to 

chaj'gA the 

fiofconeas of the lion ; so do you charge the Kauravas and spWer’s wob. 
break this spider’s web of thoirs.” Then ^Abhimanyu 
kissed the feet of Yudhishthira, and said : — “ You desire 
me to pass through this impenotmblo spider’s web, but I 
cannot consent to take the load in any dangerous under- 
taking.” 'fhen Yudhishthira said : — “ I only ask you to 
cuter the spider’s web, and make a passage for us : Wo will 
follow immediately upon your heels : If you can once make 
an opening it will never close ; and Bhfma and others of our 
army will take care to profit by your skill.;’ Abhimanyu 
replied : — “ 0 reverend Sire, I shall enter the impenetrable 
spider’s web, as an insect falls upon a firo : But unless I kill 
one of my enemies, 1 am not the son of Snbhadrd ; and if, 
seated upon my chariot, I do not kill all the Kshatriyas who 
are here, I wiU never acknowledge myself to be the son of 
Arjuna.” Abhimanyu then ordered his charioteer to drive AbiiimMiyu 

** diiyos lite oltft* ' 

on, and ho entered the ranks of the enemy, and challenged riot into the 
any warrior to battle j and the Kauravas caught him in their 
midst like a whirlwind ; and Abhimanyu fought manfully, valour. * 
and he cut down all who came before him; but he was as a 
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IIISTOJIY OF single man against all the Kauravas. Meanwhile the Pau- 
PaLt^ii saw that the boy was being hemmed in, and ‘they 

pursued him closely to deliver him ; but the wicked Jaya- 

dratha saw what they were striving to do, and the fire of* 
cuing Abhi- enmity was in his heart, for the humiliation he had received 
after carrying away Draupadi, And Jayadratha throw 
himself into the way of the Pandavas, so that they could not 
Abhimanyu pass him and rescue Abhimanyu. At this time Duhsasana, 
Sx and his son, four other warriors surrounded the young 

** Abhimanyu, and thought to slay him ; but he still withstood 

them all. At last his foot slipped, and just as he was re- 
covering himself, tho sou of Diihsiisana struck him on the 
headAvith Lis mace and dashed out his brains ; and ho died 
that same moment as pure as if he had never boon born. 

Extreme beauty And he was very youn^ and very handsome, and ho loft the 
and prowess of , J J & J f 

world with such a display of valour as no man has ever 
seen; and such sweetness and beauty appeared upon his 
dead body, that all who saw him were astonished at his 
comeliness, and they lamented him very sore. And when 
Yudhishthij'a heard that Abhimanyu was dead, he rushed 
to tho spot and found him lying on tho earth covered with 
’ wounds as befits a hero ; and he could not endure the sight, 
but threw himself upon the ground, vreeping and wailing, 
and casting dust upon his head ; for he knew that it was by 
his command that Abhimanyu hrul gone upon this service. 
General outcry And all his friends and all the enemies of tho Kauravas 
cowardly Chief- alike Condemned the manner of tho death of Abhimanyu, 

tains who slew « • i -j n i • /. • • n 

Abhimanyu. lor they said it was a cowardly thing for six expenencod 
Chieftains to fall upon such a stripling. 

returning from fighting Susarman, 
he saw many evil omens, and he showed them to Krishna ; 
himanjru. they returned to their quarters, Yudhishthira told 

him all that had happened to his son Abhimanyu ; how that 
Abhimanyu had been beset by six heroes, and had fallen 
with the utmost gloiy, and how Jayadratha had blocked up 
the way and prevented the Piindavas from coming to the 
. rescue; but he did not say that he had commanded Abhi- 

tomomw!" manyu to charge the Kauravas. When Aijuna heard that his 


Abhimanyu. 


Profound prief 
ofYudhishlhira. 
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sou was slain, his grief was beyond all bounds, and he fell history Of 
dowrf like one dead j and when he recovered himself he swore 

that he would take the life of Jayadratha before tho setting r 

•of tho morrow’s sun,-or else enter the funeral pile j but he 
was a changed man under the burden of his grief, and tho 
perspiration ran down his face heavily. Then Krishna Krishna con- 
said : — Your son has perished so gloriously that his fame 
will endure for ever, and it might bo said that he is still 
alive : ChUdron, like worldly goods, are given to us by God, 
and he can resume them at his own pleasurc\” In this 
manner Krishna in some degree consoled Aijuna ; and he 
then went off to comfort Subha^i4, the mother of tho Comforts Su- . 
younff man : and he said to her : — “ How happy is the t'ttarA, tho 

.11 1 . -.1 1 • 1.- mother and 

mother whose son has met with so srlorious a destiny ! wi'iow of 

® Abhimanyu. 

Then ho spoke in like manner to tho young widow Uttard, 
who was about to become a mother ; and after a while he 
administered some consolation to them, for they had given 
themselves up to despair. He then dismissed all the Kajas 
who had como to console Arjuna, saying : — " It is now 
night, and tho morrow is a great day for us, and you should 
nut lose a moment of sleep that you can possibly secure.” 

8o tho Rajas went to their several quarters, and Krishna H||i touching 
was left alone with Arjuna : and ho took him by the hand, npou^una 

throughout tho 

and led him iu^ and seated him, and ho laid many topics of u»ght. 
consolation before him ; for ho would not leave him alono 
lest ho should rush out in despair and fall niadly uj)on the 
enemy in the night time ; but he ordered all tho people 
about him to continue aimed and on the watch throughout 
tho whole night. And when it was midnight*Krishna called Orders Wacha. 
to his charioteer, and acquainted him with tho vow that momto^nvo 
Arjuna had made to slay Jayadratha, and he ordered him 
to make ready his chariot at early mom that he might drive 
Arjuna to the battle. 

Meanwhile a spy, that was in the camp of the Pandavas, Cowardly at- 
Lad gone to Jayadratha and told him of the vow that Aijuua^»*»towuh- 
had made. And Jayadratha was sore afraid, and at night 
time ho went to Raja Duryodhana, and besought him for 
leave to depart } and Duryodhana took him to Drona, and 
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told all Ills story. But Drona made light of the matter, and 
said : — There are many great warriors hero who can pro- 
tect Jayadratha ; and on the morrow I will so arrange the 
army that Arjuna cannot come near him, and I will station* 
him in the rear of the army.^^ So Jayadratha was satisfied 
and returned to his own quarters. 

Now when the morning had dawned of the fourth day of 
Drona^a command, and fourteenth day of the war, Arjuna 
went out to fight Jayadratha, and Sdtyaki and Bhima wont 
with him ; but Duryodhaua kept them at bay ; and these 
four Chieftains were like four gamblers, and Jayadratha was 
their stake. And Karnar came up and fought Bhiraa, and a 
warrior, whose name was Bhurisrava, fought against Sdtyaki. 
And the battle between Bhurismva and Sdtyaki was very 
hot, and when their weapons were all exhausted they came 
to close quarters after the manner of wrestlers. And Bhu- 
risrava caught Sdtyaki by thb hair of his head, and kicked 
him on his breast, and dragged him along tho ground, and 
made ready to cut off his head. Now Sdtyaki was tho kins- 
man of Krjshna, and Krishna seeing that his kinsman was 
about to bo slain, turned to Aijuna and said : — Wo must 
hasten and release Sdtyaki.” So Arjuna threw a weapon 
which cut off the arms of Bhurisrava. and saved the life of 
Sdtyaki, ITien Bhurisrava opened his mouth in abuse of 
Krishna and Arjuna, and said : — The Pdndavas once were 
famous for fair fighting, but it is foul play that whilst I am 
engaged with my own antagonist, you should come up and 
wound mo unawares; Will Yudhishthira praise you fv>r 
such conduct, or is it Yudhishthira, or Indra, or Brahma 
who has given you such lessons in war ? ” Arjuna answer- 
ed: — “War is altogether treachery and deceit, and the 
whole business of it is to get the better of ono^s enemy : 
Now Sdtyaki is one of our side, and you had seized him by 
the hair, and were dragging him along the ground, and the 
injury was as if it was done to myself ; and when you were 
going to cut off his head, where would have been any friend- 
ship in the world if I had not rescued him from your hands ? ” 
But all tho Kauravas bitterly reproached Arjuna for throw- 
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ing a weapon at a man with whom ho was not in conflict j 
and Arjana bade them look to themselves, who had sent six 
of their greatest wareiors to murder his son Abhimamyu, 
•who was a mere stripling and had done no barm. Mean- 
while, Bhmisrava in consequence of his wonnd had let his 
weapons fall to the ground, and prepared himself for death j 
ahd Arjuna said to him : — " Since it is I who have caused 
. your death, I nojy send you to the assembly of ludra ; so go 
thither until you are purified from all your sins.’' At this 
time Satyaki, who liad been delivered from the hands of 
Bhurisrava, approached him in great anger; and notmth- 
stauding all that Krishna and Arjqpa could say to prevent 
his falling upon a dying man, ho buffeted and kicked Bhuris- 
rava, and then ho cut oft’ his head. 

When Sdtyaki had thus slain his enemy, Arjuna went 
with him and Bhlma to fight against Jayadratha; and the 
day was far spent, and Diftyo&ana sent many warriors to 
fight against them, so that the sun might sot without the 
fulfilment of the vow, and Arjuna be compelled to enter the 
fire. And Arjuna fought desperately and defeated many 
Chieftains of high renown ; and at last he found Jayadratha, 
and engaged with him in battle. And Jayadratha strug- 
gled with all his might, for the sun was going down in Ihe 
west ; and ho and Aijuna came to kicks and bufiets, and 
Arjuna at last threw him upon the ground, and cut off his 
head only a moment befpro the setting of the sun. 

Then Bhima, when ho saw the head of Jayadratha, set 
up a loud shout of triumph ; and the hearts of the Kauravas 
were filled with son'ow, whilst the PandavasJ rejoiced with 
exceeding joy. And the sun set in the heavens, but the 
warriors would not stay the battle in the evening as they 
had done on all the previous days of the war, but they 
fought on and oai*ed not for food or sleep ; and there was 
much slaughter, for every man was in great wrath. And 
when the darkness came on they fought at hazard, not 
knowing friend from foe. And the night became terrible 
beyond all telling ; fathers slew their sons and sons their 
fathers, and they cut and hewed hko men that were mad. 
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Then Yudhishthira, seeing that the darkness was filling the 
plain with unutterable horror, ordered many lighted torches 
to be brought j and every man took a torch and fought 
with it in his hand, and ten torches were fastened to every 
chariot. And the whole plain of Kurukshetra was as light 
as day ; and the golden cuirasses of the Rajas were as radi- 
ant as the sun; and the jewels on their arms and hands 
sparkled in the glare, and the swords and spears flashed 
like lightning. And they threw large stones at each other, 
and hurled chariot- wheels ; and when a man threw his 
enemy down he cut off his head, and carried it in his hand j 
and their months were stained with blood as they thirsted 
for the blood of each other, and the plain was filled with 
dead corpses. And the son of Bhima, by his Asura wife, was 
amongst the slain. 

And when it was about midnight, and sloop was over- 
powering the eyes of all thbse ^ho remained alive, Aijuna 
cried out with a loud voice that the battle should cease for 
a while, and that all men should rest and sleep. Then all 
the warriors on either side rejoiced at the words of Arjuna ; 
and the rider of the elephant laid his head upon liis ele- 
phant, and the horseman laid his head upon his horse, and 
for a brief space they were in a deep slumber ; but presently 
the moon arose, and both armies were awakened and again 
begirt themselves for shedding each otlier's blood. Then 
Duryodhana reproached Drona, inasmuch as ho had not 
murdered the Pandavas whilst they were sleeping; but 
Drona objected to the wicked perfidy, and said that Atjuna 
could never be taken thus. And the battle raged furi- 
ously, and Yudhishthira was sorely wounded, and the Rajas 
Virdta and Drupada were both defeated by Drona, and 
Drona cut off their heads upon the plain. Now the Pdn- 
davas were nearly vanquished, for thousands of their war- 
riors were slain; but Dhrishta-dyumna, the Generalissimo 
of the Pdndavas, vowed to avenge the death of his father 
Drupada, and took an oath that he would not drink water 
until he should have slain Drona. Then Bhima said to 
Dhrishta-dyumna : — "You aro too young a warrior to cope 
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with such an experienced soldier as Drona, so let me engage history op 
him first so as to tire him, and then do you come up and p^^n. 
finish him/^ And Bhfina founht with Drona until the — ~ 

p T . Plftecnth day 

jrising of the sun, and then Dhrishta-dyumna fought against 
Drona until it was mid-day, but neither could prevail against command, 
him : but at this moment it was falsely told Drona that his naflghuUnMia. 

Drona overcome 

sen Aswatthama was dead; and Drona laid down ms arms, bymearaofa 

and Dhrishta-dyumna rushed upon him and severed his 

head from his body. And Dhrishta-dyunina then took up Dhrishte^^um- 

the head of Drona, and threw it towards Duryodliana and Drona. 

the other Kauravas, saying : — Take the head of him in 

whom you prided yourselves, and I will cut off all your 

heads in like manner.^^ 

Ihen all the Pandavas rejoiced exceedingly, and Bhima 
ran to Dhrishta-dyumna and embraced him, and kissed his 
hand and face, and said: — To-morrow, when Kama also 
has lost his head, I will kis* and embrace you again.^^ But 
all the Kimravas were very sorrowful when they behold the i)ee]^Kret of ^ 
head of Drona, and they were all disheartened, and like a the death of 
flock without a shepherd ; and they were in great despair, 
and said : — nie Pdndavas have extinguished iTie light of 
us all.” Then they all burst into tears and forsook the field 
of battle. At this time, Aswatthama, not knowing thatliis 
father Drona had been slain, went to Raja Duryodliana, and 
asked him why ho desisted from fighting ; and when As- Vow^o^r^^at. 
watthdma heard all that had happened, he said : — If I do 
not revenge the death of my father, and slay Dhrishta-dy- 
umna, and all his kinsfolk, I am not the son of Drona ; So 
long as I have breath will I make war agmnst the Pan- 
davas.” 


The foregoing narrative of the five days of Review of the 
Drona’s command comprises some of the most sig- 
nificant incidents in the history of the great war. 

WhUst it has been found impossible on all occasions 
to separate the mythical from the real, still the 
graphic pictures of barbarous warfare, and the 
terrible illustrations of the savage passion for re- 
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pajst u. tion, throw a strong light upon the real character of 
this memorable conflict. 

Tudhishthin Thc first point which demands consideration is 
coward. the representation of Yudhishthira, not merely as a 
man of peace, but as an arrant coward. In the 
negotiations which preceded the war, he had offered 
to sacrifice so large a proportion of his own rights 
and those of his brothers as to excite the anger of 
Draupadf and the disapproval of Krishna. But in 
the foregoing narrative he exhibits a pusillanimity 
which is scarcely intelligible. Wlicn attacked by 
Drona he mounted a horse and galloped away ; and 
such cowardice is excused on the ground that it was 
no. shame for a Kshatriya’to run away from a 
Wmnioa Brdhman. This assumption in favour of the Brah- 
fwhia coward^ iTiaus is Startling from its very audacity, and may 
be ascribed to the same Brahmanical compilers 
who would convert Drona into a Bralunanical Guru 
■ or Acharya. Again, when Drona had drawn up Ins 
army in dangerous array, Yudhislithira refrained 
from charging thc enemy himself, and commanded 
his young nephew, the boy bridegroom of sixteen 
years of age, to make thc desperate attempt ; but ho 
appears to have been so ashamed of his conduct on 
this occasion that when he was called upon to tell 
the sad story to Arjuna, he carefully suppressed the 
fact that he had himself ordered Abhimanyu to 
charge the “ spider’s web.” How far this singular 
timidity formed a part of the real character of Yud- 
hishthira, or how far it is the result of the effort of 
the Brahmanical compilers to represent him in the 
character of Dharma, must of course be open to 
question. Possibly Yudhishthira, who is elsewhere 
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treated as a model of goodness and wisdom, is in- histokt or 
tended as an apology for the unwarlike conduct of pa,, n. 
the Brdhmans themselves, or for the cowardice of 
some priest-ridden Raja, who had been brought 
under the thraldom of the Brdhmans. 

The story of the death of Abhimanyu, and the Touching ch*. 

• % n ^ racterofthe 

tragical incidents which followed, forms, perhaps, 
one of the most touching events in the history of the 
war. How far the details are mythical will be a 
matter of opinion ; but the main story is pain- 
fully pathetic. The boy bridegroom had been 
cowardly overpowered and slaughtered after per- 
forming prodigies of valour; and the beauty and 
sweetness of his countenance in death excited the 
pity of all who behold him. But tlie wrath of the 
spectators was excited not so much by the dastardly 
conduct of tho six warriors who had surrounded 
the stripling, as by tho malicious proceeding of 
Jayadratlia, tlie ill-conditioned Raja who had endea- 
voured to carry off Draupadi in the jungle, and w^io 
on the present occasion obstructed tho Pundavas in 
their efforts to rusli to the rescue. Under such cir- 
cumstances the vow of tlie bereaved father to take 
the life of Jayadratlia becomes intelligible, and the 
details connected with the performance of the vow 
are such as might have been expected in an ancient 
tradition which has been more or less embellished by 
the bards. But there are one or two collateral scenes 
which are very suggestive. Tlie combat between . 

Bhurisrava and Sdtyaki is fearfully savage. After a 
desperate struggle without weapons, Bhurisrava 
throws his enemy upon tho ground, and drags him 
along by the hair, and then prepares to cut off his 
head. Aijuna interferes, contrary to the laws of 
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paot ri. Lastly, Satyaki falls upon his wounded enemy, kicks 
and buffets him, and then cuts off his head. Such 
atrocious proceedings seem to have excited both 
armies to madness ; and led to that desperate battle 
by torch-light which furnishes, perhaps, the most 
picturesque description of hand-to-hand camago 
which can be found in the history of war. 

S»th^f“i)rona. dcatli of Drona, the venerable preceptor of 

the Kauravas and Pdndavas, was e\ idcutly regarded 
as a turning-point ip the groat struggle. He had 
nearly vanquished the PAndavas by the slaughter of 
their chief allies ; but he in his turn was slain by 
tlie son of one of his victims. IIo had defeated 
and put to death his ancient enemy Drupada, the 
Raja with whom ho had been at feud when ho lirst 
entered the service of Maluiraja Dliritardshtra ; and 
it is a curious circumstanee that the IMndavas had 
originally aided their preceptor in reA enging himself 
upon Drupada, and had subsequently taken the 
daughter of Drupada to wife. Dhrishta-dyuinua, 
the son of Drupada, swore to revenge the death of 
his father, and did eventually succeed in beheading 
Drona, as Drona had beheaded Drupada. But in 
Mjjthicade- the Mdliu, Bhdratd the story of the combat between 
Dhrishta - dyumna and Drona is complicated by 
mythical details, which have apparently a two-fold 
object in view ; namely, first to represent Drona as 
a Brdhman, and a faithfid worshipper of Vishnu; 
and, secondly, to cover or conceal a treacherous lie 
which seems to have been told by Yudhishthira. 
ScoIISofa^e outline of these mythical additions may be in- 
Sk bVrSdf dicated in a few words, and may perhaps servo as a 
sample of much of the religious matter which has 
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been grafted upon the original tradition.. The histort or 
battle between Dhrishta-dyumna and Drona was 
fought with magical weapons, and gods and Rishis 
* were amongst the spectators. Many armies came to 
the aid of Dhrishta-dyumna, but the martial skill of 
Drona, and his long and faithful worship of Vishnu, 
enabled him to resist every enemy. At length 
Krishna, somewhat inconsistently with his divine 
character, told Yudhishthira that if he would assure 
Drona that his son Aswatthdma was dead, the old 
warrior would immediately Isty down his arms and 
become an easy prey. Yudhishthira, however, 
utterly refused to tell a lie, even to secure the death 
of so powerful an enemy, Krishna then endea- Krishna 
voured to overcome the difficulty by directing 
Pdndavas to slay an elephant which was named 
Aswatthdma; as by so doing the statement that 
Aswatthdma was dead would cease to ‘be a lie. 

Rhima accordingly killed the elephant, and then 
told Drona that Aswatthuraa w’as dead. But Drona 
was convinced that Bhfma was telling a falsehood ; 
and in his anger he slow ten thousand cavalry and 
twenty thousand infantry, arid would have destroyed 
all the armies of the Pandavas, had he not been 
restrained by the gods and Rishis who i;pminded liini 
that he was a Brdhman. Drona, hoAvcver, was still 
disturbed by the idea that Aswatthilma might be 
dead, and accordingly asked Yudhishthira, who had 
never been known to tell a falsehood. Yudhish- Mannwin 
thira accordingly intended to say r— Aswatthdma 
is dead; not indeed the man but the elephant.” No ” 
sooner, however, had he uttered the first part of the 
sentence than Krishna and Aijuna sounded tlieir 
war-shells with all their might, and Drona only 

• voi. I, 21 
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HisTOET OF heard the words : — “ Aswatthdma is dead ! ” At 

p«t li. the same time Drona was assailed by evil om'ens. 

His loft eye began to quiver, his left hand began to 
shake, his heart grew weak, and tears flowed from' 
the eyes of his horse. Ho still, however, continued 
fighting until Bhfma again assured him that As- 
DrouadicBin. watthdma .was dead. Believing now that his sou 

the character of . . , -i . /• i • 

» rnwiauw was really slam, he stripped lumseli of his arms, 

and sat upon the end of his chariot cross-legged 

Eiciipeofhb like a Yogi. He then drew up all the breath of his 
•wHhronghhis neighbourhood of his heart, 

and drove it into his head, upon which the top of 
his skull was burst open, and his soul escaped through 
the orifice like a ray of the sun. Dhrislita-dyumna 
then rushed upon the expiring body and cut off the 
head. The terrible story of the revenge of Aswat- 
thdma for the slaughter of his father will appear 
hereafter.. 

8rd, Kama's By the death of Drona the Kauravas wore once 
tays. more deprived ot their Oeneralissimo, and Kama 
was elected to succeed to the command. Kama 
only held this post for two days, namely, the six- 
teenth and seventeenth of the war ; but within this 
brief period are crowded some of the most decisive 
events in the^ great stmggle. The most important 
combats which took place during Kama’s command 
were as follows ; — , 

Threotoportant igt. The buttlo between Kama and Yudhish- 
thira. 

2nd, The battle between Bhima and Duhsd- 
sana. 

drd. The crowning battle between Kama and 
Aijuna. 

The story of these incidents is as follows : — 
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Now Drona had been slain in the fifth day of his com- HiSTOEt OF 
mantf, and on the fifteenth day of tho war ; and when it waa 
evening the Kauravos assembled together and elected 
£ama to be their Qcnerabssimo in the room of Drona. 

Next morning tho Kauravas, commanded by Karna, again onheLumTas^ 

went out to battle on the plain of Kutukshetra ; and there 

Was a great slaughter, and the rivers flowed with blood, and SSMud."** * 

the whole plain was covered with coi'pses ; and when it was • 

evening the battle was stayed, and the Pdndavas and 

Kauravas returned to their respective camps. Now after 

nightfall Duryodhana summoned Kama, and Dnhsdsaua, and 

Sakuni, and many others to Coun«l, and said : — This is 

the sixteenth day of our war with the Pandavas, and some 

of our greatest Captains, such as Bhishma and Drona, have 

been slain to our great reproach.” Kama then smote his 

hands together, and said ; — “ It has so happened that the 

Pandavas liave escaped with their lives from my attack this 

day, but you shall sec how I will deal with them to-moirow, 

as well as with their army ; for I have determined with my- Kumaciipftfa 

self either to slay Aquiia and his brethren to-morrow, or to 

lay my head level with tho ground.” At these words 

Duryodhana and tho other Kauravas returned with gr^at 

elation of mind to their several quarters. 

On the morning of tho seventeenth day, both armies sevonteenthdM 

, T , of the war md 

bathed aud pcriumed themselves, and arrayed themselves 
in all tlieir splendour ; and they all said to each other ; — “and. 

This will be tho great day of the war^ and whoever comes 
out safely from this day^s battle will bo liljo one wdio is 
born again.” And when both armies had boon drawn up in 
opposite ranks, Kama ascended his chariot, and drove to 
the chariot of Duryodhana, and said ; — This is the day on 
which I will slay Arjuna, and now if I do not kill him you 
shall never see me again : But Aijuna has Krishna for his 


charioteer ; and if Sdlya, the Eaja of Madra, will drive ray 
chariot, I shall be certain to get the better of Aijuna, for if 
any ono in all this army can match Krishna in diiving, it is 
S%a.” So Eaja Duryodlxana w"ont with some of his 
brethren to tho quarters of Sdlya, and Sdlya was not yet 
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mounted for tLe battle ; and lie received Duryodliana with 
oveiy mark of respect, and seated him on the same conch 
with himself.” Duryodhana then said to Siilya : — There 
is not in my amy this day a single person who is equal to 
you, and just as the Pdndavas pride themselves upon having 
Krishna, so do I pride myself upon having you : Now I have 
a particular request to make to you : To-day Kama is to 
combat with Aijuna, whose charioteer is Krishna, and wo 
have no one among us who can drive like Krishna except- 
ing yourself : My request is therefore that you Avill mount 
Kama’s chariot this day, and drive it for him ; and then 
Kama will certainly be .*hc conqueror of Arjnna.” 

When Salya hoard this speech ho threw himself into a 
great rago, and rising up from liis scat, he stnick his hands 
together, and said: — '^0 Duryodhana, I have committed 
one great fault, that when I was going to join the Pandavas 
I suffered myself to be persuaded to join your army ; and 
now I am punished by being asked to be a charioteer to 
Kama, who is himself the son of a charioteer : T liJivc a 
hundred persons in my service who are quite equal to Lis 
father, and shall I make myself a servant to him ? ” So 
saying, Sdlya went out in a rage, but Duryodhana and his 
brethren followed him, and said: — Wo all of ns respect 
you as our Chief, and we know that there is no one equal to 
you in cither army save Krishna alone : We did not invito 
you to bo charioteer to Kama out of disrespect, but because 
such a condescension on your part would ensure us the 
victory ; and surely it would be no more derogatory for you 
to drive the chariot of Kama than it is for Krishna to 
drive the chariot of Arjuna/' Sixlya replied : — “ Since you 
rank me with Krishna I am satisfied ; and I will drive 
Kama's chariot provided ho obeys my orders and does as I 
shall direct him." And Duryodhana agreed to the condi- 
tion^ and ho and all his brethren paid many compliments to 
Salya. So S^lya rose up and went towards Kama’s chariot, 
and he said to Kama: — "At the request of Duryodhana I 
have consented to drive your chariot on the condition that 
you Tvill not swerve from my advice." Kama answered : — 
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“ As Slvra was cliarioteer to Brdluna/ and Krishna is histobt of 
charioteer to Aijuna, so have you now conferred a similar 
favour upon me.’' 

, Kama then ascended the body of the chariot, and sMyrndriTe* 
sounded his shell and beat his drum ; and he said to Sdlya Sjan^**^** 

“ Drive speedily, I pray you, to the chariot of Aijuna, for I 

have nothing to do with Yudhishthira, or Bhiraa, or the 

other Pdndavas, but with Arjuna only.” And Sdlya drove 

off the chariot ; and when they had gone a little way the 

four horses suddenly halted of their own accord, and a bone EvUomeni. 

fell upon Kama from tho air, and it could not bo seen from 

whence it carac. And Kama said : — “ 0 Sdlya, these aro bad 

omens, and I much doubt if I shalf return in safety from this 

battle j but I Lave no intention of returning, so drive mo 

against Arjuna and Krishna, and God^s will bo done/^ Then 

Kama went to tlie field of battle, and there arose a conten- Oontenu^bc- 

tion between Kama and Sdlya, for Sdlya would vaunt the 

* ' spocUii^ llio 

prowess of Arjuna, and declare that Kama would be alarmed prowess of 

1 • ATir Arjuna. 

at tho twanging of his bow. And Kama replied m a rage : — Kama »torta 

“ J have hoard a description of the people of your country to 
of Madra, and you Utuasuro me by what you afo yourself : s!%"a^^«ota. 
In your country, wives and mothers, sisters and daughters, 
brothers aiid uucles, all coinmnno together without modiisty 
or shame, and cat flesh and drink wine until they arc dmnk, 
and then all dance together in a medley ; and if their enemy 
pray for quarter they continue fighting until they liave killed 
him ; and if tho enemy prove victorious, they sacrifice their 
wives and children to him without shame or concern : Bat I 
have taken you with me to assist me in this conflict, not to 
try and terrify me with Arjuna, and bo a cause of mischief 
to mo : If your heart he right towards me, conduct me at 
once to Aijnua, and yon shall then see how I will deal with 
him ; hut if you mean to deceive me, descend from the cha- 
riot before the battle begins, that I may get another drivei' 
in time, and do what I have to do ; for if during the combat 
I see any sign of treachery in you, I will certainly slay you.” 

And Sdlya, hearing these words, began to drive Kama to- 
wards the ranks of the Pdndavas. • 

Now when Kama charged tho Pdndavas, Arjuna hod ScWitdavU?* 
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HisTOET OP again gone away to fight against Susarman and lua brethren j 
Kama bore down upon the Pdndavas, and pressed pn to 
■ the spot where Tudhishthira was^ and commenced a battle 
with him. And at first Yudhishthira wounded Kama in the 
Arjun*!*“*® breast, but Kama pressed him hard j and the people of Yud- 
hishthira placed him on a fleet horse to favour hia escape ; 
but Kama pursued him, and pulled him off the horse by tho 
Beproaches neck, and said : — Had you been a true Kshatriya and son 

Yuiihiahthln , i ,, it 

fOTthe^wwd- of a Baja, you would never have turned your back upon the 
field of battle ; but as you have spent so much of your time 
amongst Brfihmans, and have borrowed their disposition 
and manners, you cannot stand in the field against men of 
courage : t'ake therefor0”to your heels, for why should I slay 
you ? Though had you been Aijuna I would have put you 
to death without hesitation.” So Kama turned about, and 
left Yudhishthira upon the ground; and Yudhishthira was 
Wrath^rf jid- presently removed by his own people, but ho bitterly re- 
tiring left with- preached Bhlma and Dhrisifta-dyumna for having suffered 

out protection. , ^ ” 

him to be so greatly dishonoured in the absence of Arjuna. 
Then Bhima fell upon Kama, and a great battle ensued, and 
Kama once again bore down like a liflta upon tho ranks of 
tho Pandavas. Meantime Aijuna had conquered Susarman 
and his brethren ; and hearing that Kama was making great 
havoc he bocamo alarmed for his elder brother Yudhishthira, 
and desired Krishna to drive him back to tho side of Yud- 
hishthira. And Krishna did so, and Yudhishthira was re- 
joiced to see them, for ho thought that Aijuna had left 
hiffiliira^th fight Kama. When however Yudliishthira heard 

it^SuswS*' Arjuna hEd merely gone away to fight Susarman, he 
* g'^®at rago ; and he taunted Arjuna with having fled 
iiig KaniB. from Kama, and bade him give up his weapons to Krishna, 
and take himself the place of charioteer, so that Krishna 
‘ might go out and fight against Kama. Then Arjuna was 

Draws his furious at the reproaches of Yudhishthira, and ^ew his 

sword, And _ _ li, 

uiri^tenH to kill sword, and would have killed him on the spot, had not 
YuaiiwUlhira. tr • ^ * i-i -.1. 

Krishna interposed and prevented him. Arjuna then cried 
out : — I have vowed to kill any man who should tell me to 
lay aside my arms, and therefore I must kill the Raja what- 
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over guilt I may incur.^^ But Krishna said Away with histouy OF 
you. and your speech for threatening to kill your Raja! ^ 

ILwe you never read the Vedas, or heard that any one who 
^ attempts the life of his father, or elder brother, or Raja, will 
never see Swarga, for that God^s anger will be kindled 
against him, and a perpetual curse fall upon him ? Then 
Arjuna was much abashed, and said : — How am I to escape 
fi-om my guilt ; I am compelled to break my resolution to 
kill any ono who desired mo to lay down my arms, and I 
have threatened the life of ray Raja and elder brother.” 

Krishna answered : — The satisfaction of Raja Yudliishthira 
will absolve you of both, and that satisfiiction depends upon 
your slaying Kama.” Krishna tSen went to Yudhishtliira Reconcfled.to 
and interceded for Aijuna, and cast A.ijuna at his feet, and byKrisiuia. 
the two brothers were again reconciled. 

All this while Bhima had engaged in a deadly conflict Bhima Attacked 
with Kama and Duryodhana ; when Duryodhana^s brother 
Duhsdsana came up to their aid, and shooting an arrow from 
one side, he slew Bhima^s charioteer. Now Uuhsasana was 
that wicked Kaurava who had dragged Dmupadi into tho 
gnmbling pavilion, and treated her like a sla\^e girl ; and 
Bhima had sworn a great oath that the day shouhl come 
wlien he would drink the blood of Duhsiisana. And when neadiy conflict 
Bhima saw Duhsilsana ho was filled with wrath; and ho audDuhatoaiia. 
aimed such a stroke at Duhsasana with his mace, that ho 
drove him, chariot and all, to the distance of a bow-shot ; 
and Duhsiisana fell with such force to tho ground that ho 
bi\)ko all his bones, whilst his chariot was dashed to pieces. 

Duhsdsana trembled for a moment, and began to give up 

the ghost, when Bhima running up to him lifted him from 

tho ground and whirled him round his head, and shouted 

with a loud voice 0 Kauravas ! Behold Duhsusana has Bhima’s addn^s 

como to the aid of Kama, and see liow 1 have smitten him ; *®‘**®^*™^w* 

Whoever of yon has suflScient strength and courage, let him 

come and release Duhsdsana from my hands 1 ” No one 

however dared to approach, and Bhima continued thus 

“This day 1 fulfil my vow against the man who insulted MfliBiibvov 

^ 1/ III mi ^ • 1?-, .11 by drtnKi!^ the 

Draupadi 1 ” Then setting ms foot on tho breast of Duh* ^2? '* 
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uiSTOET OF sisana^ ho drew his sword, and cut off the head of his 
paot^u holding his two hands to catch the Mood, he 

drank it off, crying out : — “ Ho ! ho ! Never did I taste 
anything in this world so sweet as this blood.” At this, 
sight the Kauravaa began to weep very bitterly, whilst the 
P^ndavas rejoiced; and the Kauravas threw away their 
arms and fled, saying : — “ This is not a man, for if he were 
he would not drink human blood ! ” 

Ariumiioeai Meantime Aquna had gone forth in his chariot, with 
Krishna for his charioteer, to fight against Kama ; and this 
battle was the most famous in all the war. And when 
Aijuna and Kama beheld each other they sounded their 
war-shells, and prepared for a terrible combat; for each 
one was determined either to conquer his enemy, or to give 
^hi^Mdthe ghost Upon the plain. And all the warriors in both 

armies gave over fighting and stood round to see the great 
battle ; and all the gods came down from heaven to behold 
the contest between Atjuna and Kama; and Kama said to 
AijiinaMid Sdlya : — “ This day now bo so careful of myself and my 

Karnaaddnss •' •' i . 

ttidrre^-tive chariot, that the whole world may resound with your 
commendations.^’ Arjuna also said to Krishna: — “You 
know full well the valour and prowess of Kama ; 1 therefore 
bosfcech you so to manage my chariot that Kama may find 
Thobattie. ' no occasion of advantage over me.” Then the battle 
commenced, each one shooting arrows at the other from his 
own chariot, whilst all the amics of the Piindavas and 
Kauravas looked on ; and for a long time no man could say 
who would gain the day. At length Aijuna was so wounded 
and stunned by the arrows of Kama that ho would have 
A wheel of been defeated, but at that moment one of the wheels of 
Kama’s chariot sunk deeply into the earth, and it would 
not stir, notwithstanding all that Sdlya could do to urge the 
horses to the utmost. And Kama leaped from his chariot to 
relieve the wheel, and cried out to Aquna ; — " Hold your 
0®® moment, to give mo the chance of recovering 
mhidJA^itaof ^y f®*" it mart of manhood to strike at mo 

whilst I am in this extremity.” And Arjuna stayed his 
hand, but Krishna cried out : — " 0 Kama, what you say is 
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true enougl)^ but where was the manhood when Draupadi 
was hisulted in the midst of the assembly, and when you and 
five or six more surrounded the stripling Abhimanyu, and 
j)ut him to death without pity ? When Aijuna heard this 
allusion to the slaughter of his son, the fire of wrath burst 
from his eyes and nostrils, and he drew forth an arrow with 
a.broad sharp blade at the end shaped like a crescent ; and 
he discharged it with all his strength whilst Kama was 
endeavouring to release his chariot-wheel, and it stmek the 
neck of Kama and severed his head from his body. 

Then the Ffindavas beat their dmms, and sounded the 
trampets of triumph, but the Kauravas were filled with 
great grief and consternation ; for1;hcy said that they had 
no other hero now that Bhisluna, and Drona, and Kama 
were numbered with the slain. And they fled in all direc- 
tions like scattered sheep, and Duryodhaua tried to rally 
them against Arjuna, but in vain. And Kripa said to 
Duryodhana ; — “ Those heroes upon whom you depended for 
success arc now no more : I therefore advise you to enter 
mto a treaty with the Pundavas : From what I know of the 
character of Yudhishthira I do not consider th&t it is too 
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late to propose peace : If you make your intentions known 
to him, he will still be glad to share the Raj with you j * 
whereas it w'ould be folly for you to continue this destruc- 
tive war.” Duryodhana replied : — “ I am perfectly aware Betas.] of 
of your friendship for rao, and of the services rendered by 
you in this very war : I know tliat what you say does not 
proceed from any selfish motive, but from a pui'e regard 
for my own welfare ; but I cannot act acciSrding to your 
counsel, as a man who is destined to dio will not follow 
the advice of a physician : After all the wrongs I have 
inflicted upon the Pdndavas, with what face can I now ask 
for a treaty ? I am therefore resolved to cany on this war, 
be the consequences what they may.” And the whole army 
of the Kauravas was filled with new bfe by this speech of 
Duryodhana; and their despair left them, and they re- 
solved that on the morrow they would renew the attack upon SShStteoSSw 
the Pdndavaa. 
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BissoBT OF The foregoing narrative of the war during the 
Pijn li two days in which the command was .held by Kama 
Beview of the scarccly calls for much consideration. On the first 
day the two armies confined themselves to general 
charges, but the second day is filled with single 
combats which seem to have decided the fortunes of 
the war. The battles between Kama and Yudhisli- 
thira, Bhiraa and Duhsdsana, Aijuna and Kama, are 
all curious and interesting, but seem to require no 
explanation.® 

4 U>, 84ij«’» The narrative of .the eighteenth day of the war, 
d«r. and single day oi qaiya s command, is as loi- 

lows : — 

Ke««nnofS4iy» Now on tho evoninff of the sevonteonth day of tto 
Tfni'oa 1*111**“ ^**'*'’ heing the day in which Kama was slain hy Aijuna, 

the Kauravas appointed Sdlya to ho their Generalissimo in 
the room of Kama. And Duryodhana said to Silya: — 
“ Tho timo has come when friends and enemies are to ho 
tested : I ‘considered you as my friend ; do yon therefore 
prove yourself to ho such hy accepting the post of General- 
issimo.” And Sdlya replied:— “I am ready to do as you 

3 The description of the battle between Arjuna and Kama is overlaid in the 
ori;jinal by many supernatural details, and it may be convenient to record in a 
note the seven mythical circumstances to which the death of Kama is ascribed by 
Nhrada the sage. 

1st, lie is said to have surreptitiously induced Parasu Rbma, the llrahmanical 
hero, to teach him the Brahmunical mode of archery, which ought only to bo im- 
parted to a Brahman, after which Parasu E^ma prayed that the archcry might 
fail him in battle. 

2nd, He was cursed by a Brtdiman for having hilled the man’s calf while aim- 
ing at a deer, that the earth should arrest his chariot-whecl in battle. 

3rd, He had given to Indra the golden cuirass and earrings with which he hod 
been bom. This myth is connected with the fable that he was begotten upon 
Kunti by tho Sun god. 

4th, He had presumed to be the rival of Bhlshm 9 . 

dth, Ho had disobeyed his assumed mother Kunti by fighting Aijuna* 

6th, His enemy Arjuna was steadily assisted by Krishna throughout the battle. 

7th, When Kama shot a snake at Arjuna instead of an arrow, Aijuna was 
saved from certain death by Krishna, who miraculously lowered the chariot, and 
thus prevented the snake from doing more than cut off Aijuna’s tiara. 
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order : My Raj, my wealth, and my life, are all at yonr histobt or 
service : 1 accept the post you offer me, and I promise that 

the sun when it sets on the morrow shall either see you 

without an enemy upon this earth, or else see me shun upon 
the plain of Kurukshetra." And Duryodhana and the re- 
maining Kaurayas rejoiced as they hoard the words of Sdlya, 
aud they set up a loud shout which reached the camp of the 
Piiudaras ; and Yudhishthira, hearing that the Kanravas had 
appointed Sdlya to be their Generalissimo, issued the neces- 
sary orders for renewing the battle on the morrow, which 
would bo tlio eighteenth day of the war. Then both armies 
retired to rest, and slumbered until the dawn of morning. 

Now the eighteenth day was the last of the great war. Eighteenth and 
and the Kauravas, seeing that their numbers were few, made {j^***^®^*'** 
a new rule, that no man should engage in single combat with 
any of the Pdndavas, but that all should fight together in sup- 
port of the common cause. Then the battle commenced, and 
both sides fought desperately j and Yudhishthira engaged 
with Sdlya, and blew him after much fighting. And the ntte^^eaiof 
Kauravas wore beaten on all sides, and Duryodhana, seeing 
that all was lost, fled secretly from the battle like one dis- 
tracted, but he still carried liis mace in his hand. 

Now there was a lake in the plain of Kurukshetra, and nUiyodiums 
Duiyodhana possessed a charm by which he could remain un- 
der water for as long as he pleased, so he plunged into the 
lake, aud no man knew whero he was concealed. Meantime all 
the warriors on the side of the Kauravas were slain, excepting Thteetonivon 
three only, namely, Kripa, Aswatthdma, and Kritavarman . 
but these three continued fighting with the Pdndavas, until 
they saw that Duryodhana was no longer present in the 
field. Then they said one to another : — “ Wo are fighting 
the battle of Duryodhana, but lo, ho himself is not to be 
found : Wherefore then should we expose ourselves to the 
last extremity for nothing ? Let us go aud look for Duryod- 
hana 1 ** So the three warriors left the field of battle and oenerdtnreh 
searched for Duryodhana all over ’the fatal plain of Kiiruk- ®**^®'*^*“^ 
shetluj and the Pdndavas in like manner searched for Dur- 
yodhana, but they could find no trace of him, and accord- ' 
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The Pdiidavas 
|i| roc eed to the 


ingly returned 4o their own quarters. Meanwhile the three 
Kaurava warriors were told that Duryodhana had coneealod 
himself beneath tho waters of the lako^ and they went to the 
side of the lake, and cried out : — “ 0 Baja, arise out of the 
water, that we may still do battle in your service, and under 
your auspices make another struggle for victory.” Duryod- 
hana replied with a loud voice : — “ I see you all three from 
where I am, and 1 thank God that he has prcseiwed your lives ; 
but his favour is nowwith theP^ndavas, and it is not advisable 
for us to continue tho contest against them : Do you there- 
fore remain in quiet, until I shall see what turn may be taken 
by tho hidden events of futurity.” Aswatthilma replied : — 
“ Be not too much troubled by the slaughter of your amies, 
for while we three are in your service, we are still able to 
slay a thousand such as the Psindavas j and if you will only 
come out of this lake we will avenge you completely upon 
your enemies.” 

Meantime Yudhishthira had sent many men in all direc- 
tions to procure tidings of Duryodhana, but they had all re- 
tuiTied without finding him. And Yudhishthira and his 
brethren wore very uneasy, and they said one to the other : 
— “ All tho anxieties and fatigues wo have endured during 
this war are of no avail so long as Duryodhana is missing j 
for whilst ho lives ho may yet find means to raise another 
army, and renew the war against us.” Now it so happened 
that at this time some of the servants of Bhima, who had 
gone out to hunt game for their master’s supper, had come 
to the lake to drink water ; and they overheard this dis- 
course between Aswatthilma and Duryodhana, and discovered 
that Duryodhana was concealed in the lake ; and accord- 
ingly they hastened away to carry the news to the Ptinda- 
vas that they might obtain a reward for their discovery. 
When the Pandavas heard that Duryodhana had been found, 
they were overjoyed, and bestowed great rewards upon the 
servants of Bhhna, and all set off at once for the lake. And 
when Aswatthdma and Kripa and Kritavarman saw them 
coming, they said to one another : — " If Duryodhana would 
join us we would certainly fight them, but as we have no 
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loader it is useless to expose our livos.^' So tlie tliroo history os! 
warribrs hid themselves in a great* tree, whence they could 

see air that took place; and the Pundavas came up to the ; — ; — -• 

«ide of the lake, and Yudhishthira called out with a loud calls upon i)ur- 
voice : — " 0 Dutyodhana, you have caused the death of so the 
many thousands of people, that it is now shameful in you to 
hide yourself at the bottom of this lake : You fought man- 
fully enough at first ; so come out now and let us see 
whether God will give the victory to you or to us : A man 
of your rank ought not to turn his face from a challenge : 

Why do you, .being a Ksliatriya, care so much for your own life 
after the sacrifice of the lives of your friends and relatives?'' 

Duryodhana replied : — I did not enter this lake from fear; Duryodhana 
but as all my people have been killed, and my arms and char- Slii? rrnpwi^ij^ 
iots are all broken in pieces, and my charioteer is slain, and 
I myself am extremely weary and worn ouj;, I am come hither 
to rest and refroali myself a little, and when I am somewhat 
recovered, I will come out and renew the contest with you." 

. Yudhishthii'Ji replied : — Our case and comfort for to-day Yudhishthira 

*' ruiuonstrates. 

is to fight with you ; Come out therefore and fight us, and 
If you conquer, go and take your ease upon ftie throne : 

The refreshment you would now take at the bottom of tho 

lake is too moan for you." Duryodhana answered : — ily Duryodhana 

Itaj consisted of my brethren, and friends, and kinsmen ; Sa^aUotakeTho 

‘L J f ^ ^ Ruij, and let him 

and now that they are gone, what sort of Eajasliip can Imi^iothe 

exercise ? Take you the Baj, and I wish you joy of it, for 

your brethren arc all still living, and most of your friends 

and your troops still remain to serve you : Even now, if I 

wished, I could conquer all five of you and Wl your allies ; 

but seeing that Bhishma, and Drona, and Kama are no more, 

I do not want to fight ; So leave mo to my fate, for I shall 

assume the garb of skins, and retire in prayer to the desert; 

and do you take upon yourself the government of tho Raj, 

and leave me to myself." Yudhishthira said : — " Think not Yndhishthim 
* _ , . . -I • refuses to teke 

of ezoiting any pity by speaking to me in tins manner : «» 

Tout language now is not consistent with your format re- 
solution not to give us an inch of land except by war ; You 
may now be disposed to give me my share in the Raj, but I 
myself am not disposed to accept anything from you, even 
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if jott offer me tlie 'whole earth : I must establish my rights 
by conquering you: You cannot save your life by 'these 
tempting offers to mo ; If you and I remain alive, f>eople 
will be doubtful of the result of this war." • 

On hearing these words, Duryodhana smote his hands 
together under the water, and was almost provoked to come 
out from the lake ; but ho restrained himself, and again cried 
out with a loud voice : — You know full well that I have 
neither friend nor brother remaining, nor even a chariot to 
mount upon for the purpose of battle ; nor have I armour, 
nor bow and arrows, nor sword, nor spear wherewith to en- 
ter into combat with yon.; nor have I anything now remain- 
ing save my mace : So if you all attack mo at once, you will 
kill me in a moment : But if you will bind yourselves to fight 
mo only one by one, I will accept the challenge and come 
out and kill you all; and yon must engage to fight me fairly, 
and not make use of any stratagem or fool play against me ; 
If then you will agree to these terms, and promise not to 
sweiwe from them, I will fight you ; and as the sun over- 
powers thq stars, and eclipses their light with his light, so 
shall my light outshine you all/’ 

Yudhishthira replied: — "Now you have spoken in a 
manner worthy of yourself and your own dignity, and we 
will engage ourselves by oath not to go from the promises 
wo will make you : If you will fight us alone, as you now 
say, and shall conquer us, your name and honour will redound 
to the world’s end, and every ono who shall survive you and 
us will make a proverb of your prowess, and say : — ' Raja 
Duryodhana stew all the five brethren, and so secured to 
himself the empire of the world.’ ” 

Dnryodhana then said: — "I am on foot, and have no 
weapon hero save my mace : Whoever fights -with me must 
therefore only use that weapon, and must fight on foot like 
myself ; and then, even if Indra were to combat me with the 
mace, I am certain to come off conqueror.” 

Yudhishthira answered " "Whatever mode you propose 
wo will agree to, so come out now, and take your choice as 
to which of us you will fight with.” 
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Now though Baja Yudhishthira repeated these assurances 
a hundred tiiues^ Puryodhana continued to repeat the con- 
dition^whjeh he demanded, without making any advance 
towards coming out of the lake. So Yudhishthira said to 
Krishna You see that this man merely holds us at bay 
with fair speeches.’' And Krishna answered If you 
wduld liavo Puryodhana come out of the lake in good earn* 
est, you should desire Bhfma to speak to him; for he will 
never bear with Bhfma’s provoking words, but will speedily 
come out of the water.” Then Yudhishthira commanded 


HISTOBTOr 

IMSIA. 

PaktIL 

Duryodhona 
still remains in 
the lahe. 


Krishna advisee 
Bhima to pro- 
voke Biiryod- 
hana to leave 
the water. 


Bhima to call upon Puryodhana to come out ; and Bhima 
cried out with a loud voice : — “ 0 Pjiryodhana, how long do BMWa initet* 
you mean to shelter yourself by falsehood ? We have con- Dujyodhana. 
sentod to every condition proposed by you; why then do 
you delay making your appearance ? If you hope to deceive 
us by those speeches, and to escape from us with your life 
by such artifices, it will be of no avail ; for if you are de- 
termined not to como out, I will myself enter the water and 
haul you out by main force.” 

Puryodhana answered : — '' What you are now doing is imtyodhim* 

11 .1 • K Tr 1 ,• -x-r .1 *. . offer* to lluht on 

aUogether improper for a Kshatnya : You say that it is fair the morrow. 

and right for a Kshatriya to accept every challenge that 

is offered him : Now I do not say that I will not fight you, 

but I say that it is now raid-day, and I wish to rest a littlo, 

and on the monw I ivill fight you in any way you may 

desire.” 


Bhima then said : — “ 0 Puryodhana, you speak of the Bhimathimten* 
rules which Kshatriyas should follow, but what rules did ^‘^ufor {af 
you observe when you ordered poison to be ’given to me, 
and when you plotted to burn us alive in the city of N^ara- 
ndvata, and when by foul play at the gambling match you 
stripped us of our all, and compelled us to go into exile, and 
caused Praupadi to be dragged into the assembly by the 
hair of her head ? But it is something that even in your 
dying hour ydu can call to mind the true principles of a 
Kshatriya : A hundred curses be upon that life to which you 
have sacrificed all your brethren and their families, and the 
venerable Bhishma, and your tutor Prona, and your best 
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HISTOBT OF friend and companion Kama j and yet, wonderful depravity, 

^ promise you that unleSs you 
' leave the lake without delay I shall enter the .wafbr and 
bring you out with my own hand.” 

l>ni7odhan» When Duryodhana hoard these provoking words of 
leavei the lake, could no longer eudure them, but lifted his head 

from the water j and ho sighod so loudly that the sound 
was hoard a milo oif. Then taking his mace in his hand he 

Liwghtcrofthe walked Out of tho water towards thePdndavas. And all the 

followers of the , 

p&ndavaa. followers of tho Pilndavas laughed at miriy crying out : — 

Look at the Eaja who possessed such mighty armies ! 
See how ho moves ! , And Duryodhana was in vehement 

wrath at their laughter, and cried out : — What do you 
sneer at ? I will now slay you all, and tum your laughter 
to tears.^^ Then ho advanced with his mace, and ho ap- 
HisKhostiyap- pearcd so grim and ghastly that men took him to bo 
Y^isWhira Yama. When ho came nigh, Raja Yudhishthira said to 
andarmourr”^ him : — I will provido you with all weapons, and whatever 
else you may require/^ And every kind of weapon and 
armour was immediately made ready and placed beforo 
Duryodhana, Then Duryodhana took up a golden cuirass 
of who and put it on, and said : — One man should oppose one 
Duryodiiaiia. man, but como on as it is your own wish, and I will fight 
you all together/^ Yudhishthira answered ; — If one man 
should oppose one man, hov/ was it that so many of you 
surrounded the stripling Abhimanyu, and killed him amongst 
you?^^ Duryodhana mado no reply, and Yudhishthira 
said to Krishna : — If you speak the word I will go and 


Krishna su(f- 
gests Bhima. 


fight him m;J^seli/^ Krishna answered : — You are no 
match for Duryodhana with the mace; so do not expose 
yourself to be killed for nothing : It is a common proverb 
that we must use a stono to break a stone : So do you com- 
mand Bhima to go and fight Duryodhana,* for he is his 


Bhima gladly equal.” Bhfma came forward at these words, and said : — 

amcntitt. * ' 

“ Only send me, and under your auspices I shall certainly 
slay Duryodhana ; and if he had his whole army with him I 
would kill them all : So let me go and take my revenge on 
him.” Then Krishna and all the others applauded Bhima; 
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and Blnma went and kissed the feet of Raja Yudhishthira history o? 
and of ICrislxna, and received their blessings, and the bless- 
ings of all his brethren. 

^ Bhima then took his mace in his hand, and went forward Bhima and 
in a pompous style until he came up to Daryodhana ; and he 
said : — “ 0 Duryodliana, this is the day for me to punish all ^ 
your evil actions; how you played foul with us at gambling, 
and sent us to the jungle, and insulted Draupadi, and de- 
frauded us of our Raj/' Duryodhana replied : — 0 Bhima, 
the field is the scene for action and not for words : If you 
have any manhood shut your mouth and ply your arms ; 

Como on and let us try our skill, and sec to whom God will 
give the victory.^^ 

Now it so happened that at this moment, just as they were 
on the point of fiffhtine*, Balanima, the elder brother of Krishna, ap- 

* > ^ o ^ ^ pears upon the 

Krishna, arrived at that place, having completed his pil- 
grimage to the sepulchres of his fathers at Prabhasa, So 
all present rose up and paid reverence to Balarama ; and 
Yudhislithira told him that he was come just in time, for 
that those two, Duryodhana and Bhima, who had both been 
his pupils in the use of the mace, were on the point of going 
to fight ; and Yudhishthira and his brethren besought 
Balardma to stay and behold the combat. And when Dur- 
yodhana and Bliima saw Balarama, they both came and fell at 
his feet, and besought his leave to engage ; and when they 
had obtained his permission, they chose their gi'ound and 
prepared for battle. Then Balarama called them both to Aiivis^the 

^ ^ ^ (^mhiOaiits to 

him, and said : — 1 perceive that one of you two must be SfX|“,^bo 

slain, and the proper place to die is in the Wddlo of the 

plain of Kui’ukshetra.” Accordingly all present proceeded 

to the middle of Kurukshetra, and Yudhishthira commanded 

that all the drums and trumpets that were in the camp 

should be souflded ; and Duryodhana and Bhima stood with 

their battle-axes ready to engage. At length they com* battle. 

menced with a mock skirmish, hurling their maces in the 

air, or whirling them round their heads and shouting. Then 

they ran at each other, and struck each other so violently Desperate , 

•ill* 1 T iiT 1 1 «truKl?le. 

With their maces that the earth trembled ; and now the 


VOL. I. 
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HISTORY or battle began, each striking at the other with his maCO, OP 
leaping in the air, or stooping to the earth to avoid a 

whilst all the people were standing round and looking on. 

And many a time the one or the other was beaten violently 
to the ground, whilst the noise of the blows reached to the 
sky, and the blood streamed from their bodies from the 
Krishna Rdviscs waist upwards. And Krishna said to Yudhishthira and 
mit foul play. Arjuna : — Bhlma is superior to Duryodhana in strength 
of limb, but Duryodhana is his superior in agility and know- 
ledge of the mace, and will certainly gain the victory, unless 
Blnma changes his modolof fighting/' Then Krishna hinted 
that Blnma should fulfiVthe vow, which ho had made when 
Draupadi was insulted, that ho would smash the thigh of 
Duryodhana ; for otherwise not only would Bhima be beaten 
by Duryodhana, but each one of the remaining four 
bi’othren would be in like manner beaten after him. 
Krishna also said ; — If, when Duryodhana came out of the 
water, Raja Yudhishthira had not agreed to the conditions 
which he proposed, then you, 0 Pandavas, might have sur- 
rounded him and put hinvto death in the saino manner that 
thc.Kauravas surrounded Abhimanyu and slew him ; but 
^ now tliere will bo no end to the feud, for during all the 
thirteen years that you were in exile, Duryodhana has been 
ever practising liimself in the use of the mace, saying to 
himself: — ^ If the Pandavas should overpower my armios, 
and kill eveiy man of them, I will still fight them one after 
the other with this mace, and be the death of them all : ' 
In this mannejr he has rendered himself superior to Bhfma ; 
and there is ‘ no other remedy but this Uttle foul play of 
striking his thigh, which you must hint to Bhlma to put 
hSlt practice." So Aijuna cast a significant look towards 
Bhlma, and struck himself upon the right thigh with his 
hand, and Bhlma immediately comprehondoS his meaning, 
and began to shift and feint with his blows ; but Duryod- 
hana, by his prodigious alertness, avoided every stroke. 
At length they came to closer quarters and struck heavily 
nearly Other: and Durvodhana gave Bhlma so violent a 

^XHftSllGS tho ^ if t? 

blow Qpotn the bead that all present thought he was killed ; 
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whea Btima suddenly jumped up and laid about him in all histoet op 
directions, until at last, when Duryodhana was leaping about n. 

to aim another blow, Bliima struck him so violently upon the 
rf*ight thigh, that it smashed the bone, and Duryodhana 
fell heavily to the ground, and the earth shook like a cup of 
quicksilver. 

• When Bhlma saw that Duryodhana had fallen, he began Bhina^Mcks 
to strut and wheel round him like a war elephant, and com- the^ewi. 
ing up to lum ho kicked him on tho forehead with his two 
feet, saying : — “ You have now received the retribution of 
all the abominable acts you have eflmmitted against us, and 
all your offences against Draupad*.^^ And again Bhima 
kicked him on the head twice or thrice, ^fhen Raja Yud- 
hishthira was exceedingly wroth at tho conduct of Bhhna, 
and struck him a severe blow in the face with his fist, say- Ymjbishthira , 

. Ml . 1. strikoa Bhima m 

ing: — “A curse be upon you! what villany is this, toOioface. 
expose us all to be evil spoken of by all the world, wlio will 
condemn ns for ever for this baseness?'^ Yudhishthira 
then ordered Avjiina to take Bluma by the arm and thrust 
him away ; and Yudhishthira cimie forward weeping very 
bii'torly and took the hand of Duryodhana, and said^: — Addresses 
^^This evil you have brought upon yourself: We have 
acknowledged you to be our lord, and would have served 
you with our lives and our hearts,* but you boro malice 
against us, and drove us from our house and home into utter 
ruin : Even then we would have been content with five 
villages, but you refused us, and desired our deaths, and 
forced us to go to war with you ; But still you are our lord, 
and we acknowledge you to be our sovereign; and the 
curse of God will therefore rest upon this act of Bhima ; and 
if you command me, I will oven order him to be pat to 
death for it: Be not however concerned at your present 
condition, for*it is your certain passport to eternal pam- 
dise ; but as for our lot, it is hard indeed, for all those whom 
yon leave behind yon, all your wives and children, will curse 
and condemn us for your fate.^^ 

With these words Raja Yudhishthira again wept * pro- 
fusely, but by this time Balarama had risen up and ap- Btoi|^g”oui 
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proacLed Duryodliana; and when Balardma saw that his 
thigh was broken, he cried out to tho Pdndavas : — “ In fight- 
ing with the mace, it is contrary to all rule to strike below 
the waist ; and since in an open contest for the Baj, you are 
guilty of foul play, and transgress the laws of the combat, I 
will slay you all.” And Balariima took the ploughshai’e and 
the pestle, which he always carried with him as his weapons, 
and prepared to attack the Pandavas, and they all fled from 
before him ; and he pursued them in groat wrath, when 
Krishna caught him in his arms, and said : — “ 0 brother, 
these Pdndavas are our Kinsmen and are worthy men ; and 
in the present case Bhinm has not transgressed the rule of 
fighting,^ because Dnryodhana had long ago incurred the 
blame by foul play with tho dice, when Bhima swore in the 
presence both of Duryodhana and Yudhishthira, that he 
would break the thigh of Duryodhana, and ho has now only 
fulfilled his vow : Moreover, the Kauravas are all slain and 
gone, and if you now slaughter the Pdndavas to whom will 
you give the Raj ?” Balardma answered : — “ You say that 
these men are in the right -; but how could I look on and 
see, Bhima set his foot upon the head of Dnryodhana ? ” 
And Krishna tried his best to explain away the evil act ; and 
ho refused to release Balardma until he had sworn to work 
no further ill against tho Pdndavas ; and Balardma made the 
promise and was released, and he immediately mounted his 
chariot, and went his way to Dwdrakd. 

When Balardma had departed from the plain of Kuruk- 
shetra, Bhimq, came forward and threw himself at the feet 
of Raja Yudhishthira, and implored pardon for the evil ho 
had committed against Dmyodhana ; and Krishna and Ar- 
juna, and all the rest who were present, came up and so- 
licited tho Raja for his forgiveness, which at last they 
obtained. Then they all went in a body to £he spot where 
Duryodhana was lying, and they sat down around him. 
Duryodhana then charged Krishna with having been the 
cause of the death of Drona, and the death of Kama, and 
with having given the signal to Bhima to strike him oh tho 
thigh contrary to the rules of fair fighting ; and Krishna 
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retorted by recapitulating all the wrongs committed by histoeyof 
D uryodhana against his kinsmen, and especially with the 
affront offered to Draupadi, ’ and the cruel murder of the 
istripling Abhirnanyii. Duryodhana replied : — I governed 
ray Raj with so much justice that the wolf and the lamb 
drank water from the same pond, and none over demanded 
a* thing from mo that I did not bestow upon him : No one 
before me had conducted a govornmeiit so well as myself, 
nor will any one who may follow me be able to equal it ; 
and I now beseech tho Almighty that he will give me in 
eternity that lot which shall be tho just retribution of my con- 
duct.” Whilst Duryodhana was tjius speaking, flowers fell 
from heaven upon his head, and celestial music was^heard in 
the sky; and when the Pandavas perceived these things, their 
faces all turned pale, and they were seized with trembling. 

Then Krishna, seeing that the Pandavas were all down- Krishna con- 
hearted, said to’ them : — You are now become Rajas, and vas,' andpro- 
have obtained the Raj at the point of your own swords, Mshuiimaa 
what is it therefore that you fear? I'ake the government 
into your own hands, and administer justice to tho ryotKS 
and to all those who are oppressed, and for all yoiu' good 
efforts God will reward you in the other w^orld.” Krishna 
then sounded his shell with all his might, and proclaimed tlie 
reign of Raja Yudhishthira; and he made known that all 
who had risked their lives in support of the Raja should be 
exalted with duo honours and rewards. And all the people 
who were present rejoiced greatly, and filled the air with 
their acclamations, crying out : — Long live Raja Yudhish- 
thira!” ' 

After this the Pandavas and their friends mounted their TheP&ndavaa 
chariots and proceeded towards the camp of the Kauravas, 
leaving a few persons behind to look after Duryodhana. obtain great 
And when they arrived at the camp of their enemies, they 
found no one there save a few old people ; and they entered 
the quarters of Duryodhana, and saw so many jewels, and 

na to proceed to 
Hastin&pur»an(' 
^icuse tue pro- 
ceedings of him- 
self and 


SO much gold and spoil of all kinds, that their eyes were and 


dazzled with the sight, 

Then Yudhishthira said to Krishna: — would havebretvSSitotbo 

Mshitraja. 
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wislied to have paid a visit to Mahiiraja Bhritardshtra and 
the Ednl Gdndhilrf, and to have excusod ourselves as much 
as possible to Grdndhdri^ who is a woman of the strictest 
virtue, and of a sonnd religions character, and who has* 
always shown me great kindness : Bat now night has come 
on and I cannot wait upon her, and 1 am afraid that when 
she shall hear the news that all her sons are slain, she may 
utter a curse against us so that wo all perish : I therefoi’o 
pray you to go to Hastindpur alone to-night, and soothe her 
all you can, and do not let her unawares pronounce a curse 
upon us.” Krishna replied: — “What yon have said is 
perfectly proper.” And, ho immediately set oft’ for Hastina- 
pur, and ^rrived there before one quarter of the night was 
spent ; and ho waited upon Dhritarashtra, whom he found 
seated in his palace, and went and took his hand and kissed 
it. And the blind Mahamja immediately guessed who he 
was, and said : — “ It is Krishna ! ” And Krishna answer- 
ed: — “Yes.'^ Tlien Dhritarashtra began loudly to weep 
and to wail, saying : — “ 0 Krishna, do you approve of the 
slaughter of my sons ? ” Krishna answered : — “ Your heart 
is your eye, and nothing can bo concealed from you, and you 
must be aware that what has occurred to your children is 
from the groat god Siva, and not from me nor from the 
Pdndavas.” Dhritardshtra said : — “ I cannot but acknow- 
ledge this, and at present patience is my only remedy : But 
I am in great pain for Duryodhana’s death, on account of 
his mother Gdndhdri j because women are naturally not so 
patient as men arc : She must have heard of the slaughter 
of her sons, arid she will be very miserablo : So do yon now 
go and visit her, and comfort her as well as you are able j 
perchance she is already dead with anguish.” 

Now whilst Krishna was preparing to go to iKe Bdni, 
Gdndhdti herself entered the door, and all in tears said to 
him : — “ 0 Krishna, had you no compassion for me, and did 
you doom it right that all my sons, should be slaughtered ?” 
And with these words she fell down in a swoon. And 
Krishna’s heart buimt within him, and he burst into 'tears, 
fearing that GdndhM was really dead, and he called for 
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8omo aweet odours and eprinklod them upon her face. And 
Dhrltardshtra also hame and laid Qdndbdri’s head upon his 
knees, and after a considerable time she began to revive. 

* Krishna then said to her: — ^''Tou are not as other women 
are, so as to lose all power of patience and resignation ; or 
not to know that there is no remedy against the will of 
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vas should prove 
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Providonce : Wore you not always aware from the conduct 
of your two sons, Duryodhana and Duhsdsana, that such a 
day as this must certainly await them ? Will you not allow 
of yourself that in all this business no* one is to blame but 
your sons? You yourself know what counsel I gave to 
-Duryodhana, when I came herc^as ambassador from the 
Pdndavas : Now consider that these Pandavas aro» also your 
sons, and have done nothing but in self-defence ; and that 
what has bofallcn your oWn sous is only what your sons 
wore desirous of inflicting upon tlie Pandavas : You are a 
woman of great understanding ; say now whether what has 
befallen your sons can be attributed as a crime to any ono 
but Duryodhana : Do not therefore make a useless clamour, 
but submit with patience, and eternal paradise will here- 
after bo your portion from God : You are a woman of that 
profound sanctity,, that if you were only once to utter a cvx&c . 
against the wdiolo world, God would for your sake involvo 
it in destruction ; but if, seeing that your sous are already 
slain, you should now curse the Pandavas, who will fultil 
every filial duty to you and your husband a thousand times 
better than was done by your own sous, what advantage 
could possibly accrue to you ? ” 

Gdndhari listened attentively to all those arguments, and ^^^***^*^*y 
said to Krishna ; — I pvay God tO bless you for having 
awakened me from the state of grief in which 1 was plunged 
by the loss of my children, so that I was very nearly utter- 
ing a curse against the Pdndavas : But I am now aware that 
what you have 'said is just and right, and that I have no 
remedy but resignation : But now you must take care of 
this aged, blind, grief- stricken, broken-hearted husband of 
mine; and do not lot too much evil overwhelm* him, nor his 
onemios work their will upon him.". 
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HiBTOBT OF Krialma answered her : — Fear not, for Baja Yudhish- 

v^aii perform every filial duty to your husband Dhrita- 

rdshtra a thousand times better than was ever done by 

htaprom^'^* Duryodhana; and the Mahdraja will be a thousand times' 

better treated by the Pdndavas than ever he was by his own 

sons ; and if Duryodhana and Duhsdsana were your sons, 

Yudhishthira and Aijnna will be your slaves.” And Gdnd- 

Betiwnstothe hari was consoled bv these words of Krishna : and Krishna 
Quarters of tho it, i • 

Pd.ndavas in the tlioii returned to the Pdndavas, who had taken up their 
Kauravas. quarters for the night in the camp of the Kauravas ; and 
he entered the presence of Yudhishthira and related to him 
all that had occurred during his visit at Hastinupur. 

Beviewofthe Tho foreffoiiiff narrative of the events of the last 

fon^in|i[p naira- /» i ^ i -i 

great war is deeply interesting, but calls 

Mythical refer- commeiit. The mythical references to 

em^toKrish- Krishna are howGver singulai’ly suggGStivo ; both as 
regards his strange counsel during the battle between 
Bldma and Duryodhana, and his mythical mission 
EitTMrdinivry to Hastindpur at the conclusion of the war. Upon 
K?wira that the former point it may be remarked that Duryod- 

Bhiina should , i t • 

had lutherto displayed a peculiar enmity to- 
wards Krishna ; or, to use a later and more mythi- 
cal form of expression, ho had ever opposed the 
worship of Krishna, and disbelieved in his divine 
D«^of the ^ nature. For some strange reason, which can scarce- 
SraSSd'tothe fathomed, the deaths of the three loading 

heroes of the Kauravas are ascribed to Krishna’s 
*’**"*■ interference, altliough each case involved a moral 
delinquency. He caused the death of Drona by 
suggesting the lie which was told as regards Aswat- 
thdma. He caused the death of Kama by counsel- 
ling Aijuna to shoot an arrow when Kama was 
trying to raise his chariot-wheel from the earth. 
Finally, he suggested the foul blow with the mace 
beneath the waist by which Duryodhana was mor- 
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tally wounded by Bhlma. Accordingly the divino op 

herd is bitterly reproached by Duryodhana for these p*b* li 
offences ; and the difficulty,is to understand why the EriaiuMn- 
Brahmanical compilers should have attributed such 
undoubted deviations from morality to their own 
particular deity. Possibly they desired to transfer 
the guilt from responsible heroes to an irresponsible 
Supreme Being. The narrative of Yudhishthira’s 
lie, of Arjuna’s unfair shot, and of Bbfma’s foul blow, 
may have been related in the original tradition, 
without any reference to Krishna, and without any 
attempt at palliation, simply because at that early 
period they were not opposed to the moral sense of 
the community. In the Brahmanical age however 
such deeds were by no means creditable to the na- 
tional heroes ; although when changed to religious 
mysteries, and ascribed to an incarnation of the 
Supreme Being, they might be treated as acts which 
mere humanity could not venture to praise or con- 
demn. " 

The mission of Krishna to console the blind Ma- Mshn*.«pjpe«n 

111 his iDiEBion to 

hdraja Dhritardshtra, and the Kdnf Gdndhdrf, for 
the slaugliter of their sons, and, above all, to recon- 
cilo the bereaved pair to the murderers of their sons, 
is a circumstance which is far more ijj accordance 
with the religious character of Krishna, who is not 
unfrequently represented as a consoler in times of 
sorrow and suffering. Indeed, the tone of thought 
which prevails throughout this portion of the poem 
sufficiently indicates its later origin ; and it may be 
safely passed over as a pure invention and interpo- 
lation of the B]^hmanical compilers. 
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THE REVENGE OF ASWATTIIAMA. 
e 

The great war of Bhdrata was now over. Tho 
cause of the Pdndavas liad triumphed. Duryodhana 
was lying mortally wounded upon the plain of Ku- 
rukshetra, and of all his numerous followers only 
three remained alive. But these three were still 
prepared to renew tho struggle ; a circumstance that 
tends to Qonfirm the view that the war turned upon 
single combats, and that the forces engaged might 
liavo been counted by tens or hundreds rather than 
by millions or billions. Amongst these throe men 
was one named Aswatthdnis. He was the son of tho 
old preceptor Drona, and had fought, like his father, 
on the side of the Kauravas, but had hitherto made 
no figure in jihe history. When however Drona was 
slain by Dlirishta-dyumna on tho fifteenth day of 
the war, Aswatthdma had sworn to be revenged on 
his father’s murderer ; and on the night of the last 
day of the war circumstances occurred which en- 
abled him to fulfil his vow. Yudhishthira and his 
brethren were sleeping in the camp of the Kauravas, 
on the opposite side of tho lake ; but all their sur- 
viving followers and servants, tog^her with their 
wife Draupadi and their five sons, were sleeping in 
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their own entrenched camp in apparently the most histoey of 
perfect security, liaving, as they supposed, not a single paet n. 
enemy remaining alive who was capable of working 
Ithem any harm. The story of the revenge of As- 
watthilma is as follows : — 


tho 


Now it was on tho evening of tho eighteenth and last Night of tho 
day of tlie great war that tho Pdndavas had left Duryodhana orthow^ 
on the plain of Kurukshetra^ and that Krishna had visited 
Dhritairishtra and Giindlriri at llastinapar. And when Dur- Dury^w*^ 
yodhana was left by tho Piindavas, he sat up in spite of his aj^ upon the 
wound, and cleansed his face frSm blood and dust, and 
bound up his hair. Meantime Aawatthdma, Kripa, and Tho throe 
Kritavarman perceived tliat the Pandavas had departed ; riw'ofTfiswmy 
and they came out of their place of concealment, and pre- 
sented themselves to Duryodhana; and when the people 
whom Tfudhishthira had stationed to take care of the Raja, 
saw those waniors approaching, they ran away. And when Thoirgregt 
the three warriors came near to Duiyodhana, and beheld his 
wretched condition, they rolled themselves in the dust and 
wept aloud. And Aswatthdma said to Duryodhana : — '' You Aswaithtoa 
know how Dhrishta-dyumna slow my father Drona, and h<SP 
with like treachery Bhima has worked this evil upon you : 

If now you will lay your commands upon me, I will this 
very night go and slay oveiy one of the Piiudavas.” Dur- 
yodhana then bade Kripa bring Aswatthiima before him ; 
and Kripa took AswatthAma’s hand, and did as he was com- jnfdireote Lim 
manded. Duryodhana then snid: — “I now appoint you, 
Aswatthiima, to be Chief in my room,” And Raja Dur- 
yodhana turned to tho other two, Kripa and Kritavarman, 
and said : — " Henceforth do you look upon Aswatthiima as 
you have hitherto looked upon me.” And AswatthAina 
kissed the ground, and uttered a prayor for the Baja ; and 
the Raja said : — " Tho time of my death has now arrived, 
and it is my wish that you go this very night and slay all 
the Pdndavas si4 their army, and bring me the head of 
Bhima, that on boholding it 1 may go out of this world with- 
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HlsToaT 07 out regret.’^ So saying, tlie strengtH of Duryodhana again 
failed him, and he fainted away from weakness and pain. 

After Duryodhana had thus appointed AswatthAma, son 

rion of Di’ona, to bo Chief and Commander in his own stead, the-. 

three warriors took leave of the dying Baja and went their 
way. And they sat down under a tree to consult what they 
should do ; and Aswatthiima said : — I have already re- 
ceived the orders of the Baja to slay all the Pdndavas this 
very night, and I must now do something or forfeit my 
A»watth»m» head.” And Aswatthdma saw that a larsre number of crows 

8<«8 an owl kill o 

mwa***’*”* were roosting in the tree ,* and presently an owl came, and 
killed the crows one by one, without alarming the others. 
Besoives to flui And Aswatthdma said to his two companions : — “ This owl 

upon the Fitn- , ^ 

davaa injiko mstructs me how to act towards my enemies if they be too 
numerous : It is to kill them by night one after the other, 
without making any noise that will disturb the rest : Give 
me your advice ! Shall I go and fall upon our enemies, par- 
ticularly upon Dhrishta-dyumna, who slew my father Drona? " 
Slito”™**** replied : — “ You are well aware that Duryodhana wiU 

now certainly die, and we have already done very much in 
his service : My opinion is that we should betake ourselves 
to Mahdraja Dhritardshtra and the Bdni Gdndlidri, and men- 
tion this scheme to them ; and then if they order us to set 
about it we should do so, but that otherwise wo should not 
move in the matter.” And both Kripa and Kritavaman 
perSSStoro- Urged Aswatthdma, but he would not listen to 

them, saying : — These people have slain my father, and I 
Droim. jjjjj confident that they will all be sleeping after their vic- 
tory j and if T do not watch this opportunity for revenge, I 
am very sure I shall’ never meet with another) and the 
grief that now overburthens my heart will never be assmaged 
as long as I live ; If I conquer in this effort it is well ; 
otherwise if I am killed I do not care : So do not interrupt 
me, but leave me to my purpose : In the beginning of the 
war I ought not to have taken up arms at all, because I am 
a Brdhman ; and I should have ocenped n^self in study and 
prayer : But now that I have launched my life upon the 
torrent of war, I inust fight to some purpose : The least that 
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I can do is to revenge my father’s blood npon his enemies, histoet of 
and if 1 do not accomplish this, what can I say for myself?” 

Kripa replied : — Since you are so sore upon your father’s . 


^eath, I pray you to remember that it is wrong to fall upon 
our foes unawares : Stay now tijl morning, and we will all 
three go and fight the P^ndavas fairly, and see to whom the 
great god Siva will give the victory ; Let us sleep now, and 
to-morrow set onr faces to tho battle.” Aswattharaa said : 

— “ Rage will not let me sleep, but you may go to sleep and 
welcome.” Kripa answered : — “ I only advise you that it is 
a most enormous crime to sl.ay people in their sleep ; for tho 
rest, do as you please.” Aswatthama said : — What you 
have counselled is very true, but however much I strive with 
myself, I cannot let tho slaughter of my father go un- 
punished ; and if I can but accomplish the death of Dhrishta- 
dyumna, let what may come to pass, be it going to heaven 
or going to hell.” 

When Aswiitthiima had done speaking, he rose up and AyaMhima, 

1, followed by 

harnessed hia horses to ms clianot, and he put on his armour KriimandKri- 

^ ^ * tavarman, pro- 

and drove off; and when Kripa and Kritavarman saw that 

advice had no effect upon him, they both followefl after him. 

And Aswatthdina went straight to the camp of the Pandavas. 

Now Baja Yudhishthira and hia four brethren >vcre at tfebi Abswicooftho 

time in tho camp of tho Kauravas, where they had found camp of tho 
. ^ . Kauravas. 

much spoil, and had taken up their quarters for tho night ; 

but their five sons by Draupadi, and all the other Chieftains 

of tho army, wore in their own camp, sleeping soundly in 

their several quarters in perfect security, aud Draupadi also 

was sleeping in the camp. Now* the camp ^f the Pdndavas The single gato- 

was sun'ounded by a deep trench, so contrived as to have 

only one gate or entrance ; and therje was no way of entry 

on any other side. And when Aswattharaa came to the Aswatthama 

V lOAVOH Ills two 

gate he saw that his two friends woi’e following behind : and mends to «n«rd 

f - , 1 T , 1 •! 1 thogatewhiUt 

he requested them to stay and guard the entrance, whilst he !>« «nte™ 
went in and worked his rovonge. He then passed through 
the gate without seeing any one ; and went straightway to 
the quarters of Dhrishta-dyumna : and he saw Dhrishta- , 

* * , , . . Dhnanta-ayum* 

dyumna sleeping in splendour with all his women sitting 
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HI6TOBT OF about him. And the women wore thunderatricken at the 

approach, of Aswatthdma, and be went and kicked Dhrishta- 

dyumna on the head, and awoko him from his sleep. Then 

Dhrishta-dyumna behold Aswatth£ma standing before hinv 

with a drawn sword, and he cried out : — “ What cowardice 

is this to fall unawares upon a naked man I And Aswat- 

thdma struck him on the head with tlie back of the sword 

Soreamingoftho and broko his skull. Then the women began to scream and 
women, and i ii vi 

general confu- AswatthaTua rushed out, and no one knew who ho was : out 

Hion> 

the people of Dhrishta-dyumna, who had come out with 
drawn SAvords on hearing the alarm, seeing a man rush out 
from the quarters of their Chief with a naked sword, ran 
hastily after him. And Aswatthuma killed a great number 
of them, and in their confusion many of them killed each 
other. 

Tho five sons of Now it SO happened that Draupadi had come into the 

the I’iUidavas *1*11 » 

iMish out and aro camp that verv nighu with her five sons whom sho had bomo 

alain by Aswat- ^ ^ ./ o 

thAma. to the Pundavas. And the young men were roused by the 

noise and alarm, and hearing that some one had killed 

Dhrishta-dyumna, who was the brother of their mother, they 

armed themselves and ran out to revenge him. And Aswat- 

thsinia fell upon the five sons of tho Pundavas one after tho 

other, and cut them down and slow them one after the other. 

Pearfiii siaugh- And all the camp was in horrible confusion, and tho people, 
ter amongst tho ^ ^ ^ 1 t ^ 

«ervw\t™o?^tho riishcd out from their several quarters, fell upon each 

p&ndavas. other in their alarm, and fathers slew their sons and sous their 
fathers, and no man knew what was done either by himself 
or by the others. And every one who tried to escape by the 
gate of the camp was cut down and slain by Kripa and Krita- 
varman, whom Aswatthama had posted there. And Aswat- 
thama found a great pile of firewood in the camp, and he set 
it on fire, and by the light of the flame he discovered and 
slew very many. And tho horrors of that night surpassed 
all that had occurred during the eighteen days of tho war, 
for Krishna and tho Pdndavas were sleeping far away in the 
quarters of Duryodhana, but all their followers and servants 
MCTjj^ithth innumerable had been left behind in the cimp of the Pdnda- 
-=^flvo»oD«oftho vas. And Aswatthdma cut off the heads of the five sons of 

Ptodavas. 
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Dranpadfj and carried them in his hands ; and he made his histobt of 
eacapu through the gate of the camp, and joined Kripa and 

Kritavarman, and he boasted that he had avenged his father’s 

^lood, and proposed that they should return to Duryodhana, 
and acquaint him with their victory. 

After this the three warriors proceeded to the spot whore The three w*r- 
thoy had left Duryodhana j and on their way they saw the Daryodiian*. 
wolves aud the jackals devouring tho^ bodies of those who 
had been slain in the groat war, as they lay on the plain of 
Kurukshotra. Wlion they approached the Eaja, they found 
him fallen in the midst of blood and dust, but with a portion 
of his senses still remaining, and they sat down near him 
and began to weep. Then Duryodhana looked up and knew 
who they were, and he made signs with his hand to ask them 
whence they came. Aswattlidma said : — "A curse be on us Aswatthsma - 

^ ^ , pasHcs off the 

for boiiiK alive while you arc in this state: Nevertheless. I neiwisoftho 
have brought you something which even yet will give you 
joy.” Hearing this, Duryodhana, notwithstanding his weak- 
ness, raised himself up and asked what ho had got. As- 
watthilma answered : — “ I have tins night killed all the five 
I’andavas with their whole army, and hero are^ their five 
heads.” Wlien Duryodhana heard these words ho leaped Exultation of 
up a full cubit from his place, and said : — “ Do you really i"^**"*^ 
speak truth ? ” Then Aswatthama produced the heads, and 
Duryodhana desired that they should be shown to him one 
by one, which was donej and as tho day had not fully 
dawned, and as the heads of the five sons of tho Piindavas 
were perfect semblances of their respective fathers, Duryod- 
hana thought as he beheld them in the hands of Aswatthama 
that they were the real heads of the Pdndavas. And Dur- DuryodhM«i 

,/ , -11 takes the head 

yodhana said ; — " 0 Aswatthama, you have entirely taken of^ ^^on. 

and now give mo BMma’s head into my own 
hand.” And Aswatthdma gave him the head of Bhima’s 
son ; and Duryodhana took it aud squeezed it with all his 
might, until the skull burst in. Duryodhana then said 
‘'Alas, Aswatthdma, this can never be tho head of Bhima, 
which must be vastly too strong and hard to be broken 
between my hands.” And Duryodhana then asked for tho 


the imposture 
crushing the 


away my grief. 
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other heads, and examined them, and he perceived that they 
were the heads of the sons of Dranpadf, and not tlipse of 
her husbands ; and he instantly fell into the most profound 
grief, and exclaimed : — '' 0 Aswatthdma, you have done ^ 
horrid deed in slaying these harmless youths, and thus cut* 
ting short my whole race : Had these young men lived they 
would have preserved our name alive : My enmity was 
against the Pdndavas, and not against these innocents.*' 
Saying this Duryodhana leaned his head upon the knees of 
Kritavarmau and immediately expired. And the three 
warriors looked on and wept ; and then reflecting that the 
Pdndavas would soon discover the mischief of the night, and 
hasten to pursue them, they said to each other: — ‘'Raja 
Duryodhana is now dead, and the Pdndavas will presently 
come and take away his body, and this is no place for us." 
So each one mooted his chariot and fled. 

Now when Aswatthdma had taken his revenge in the camp 
of the Pdndavas, one quarter of the night still remained ; 
and the charioteer of Dhrishta-dynmna mounted his master’s 
chariot and set off for the camp of the Kauravas ; and at day- 
break ho "arrived at the quarters of Yudhishthira and his 
brethren, and informed them of all that had occurred. Then 
Haja Yudliishthira fell down in a swoon, and all his bre- 
thren thought him dead, and began most bitterly to bewail 
him ; but Krishna consoled them, and said that Y udhish- 
thira was certainly alive, and ordered some perfumed water 
to be brought, and sprinkled it plentifully on his face. After 
some time Yudhishthira came to himself, and turning his 
face towards Krishna, he said ; — " What grief upon grief is 
this that comes on us every moment ? This unfortunate 
Draupadi, who for thirteen years has endured for our sakes 
so many miseries and afflictions in the jangle, has no sooner 
come into the camp, and seen her sons and kinsmen, than 
the worst of all calamities has befallen her in the loss of her 
brother Dhrishta-dyumna and all her five sons : 1 much 
fear that this misfortune will cause her death." Krishna 
answered : — “ The decree of the great god Siva is without 
remedy, and there is now no resource but resignation ; and 
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it is your duty to return him thanks for your own pre- HISTORTOP 
servation, and to live in hopes that he will bestow upon 

you other children.” Raja Yudhishthira then sent his ; 

brother Nakula to bring Draupadi that he might comfort 
her. And when Draupadi camo she was weeping very bit- 
terly ; and she said to her husbands : — You have been wan- Drau^^d^ ^ 
dering thirteen years in the desert and jungle in the hope 
at the end to enjoy the happiness of having your child- 
ren about you ; and now that you have aeon Abhimanyu, 
and all my five sons, slain by your enemies, have you » 
still the inclination to "bo Rajas, and to rule the world and 
flaunt upon thi’ones ? ” Yudhishtjiira and Krishna both 
replied to her, saying : — “ You are the daughter of a groat Krishn*. 
and wise Raja, and there are now no such women in the 
whole world as Kunti and Gandhiiri : You should first re- 
flect upon the number of sous and brothers and other kins- 
men they have lost in this groat war, and not act like other 
women who have no reflection, and whose example leads 
YOU to make this outcry.” Then Draupadi was somewhat fof 

^ ^ ^ ^ venj^e upon 

consoled, and she replied : — “ I feel myself tranquillized by Aswutthtam. 
your words, but can you with all your valour and prowess 
hold it allowable that the son of a Bi’iihman, like this As- 
watth&ma, should slaughter my brother and sons with im- 
punity ? ” She then turned to Bhima, and said : — " Can 
you, stout as you are, permit Aswatthdraa to do all this mis- 
chief without sufibring for it ? If you do not bring me his head 
let me never see your face again.” Yudhishthiiui answered 
her “ Aswatthama is a Brdhman and the son of our tutor 
Drona: If he has committed any crimes, Vishnu, who is 
superior to all gods, will certainly avenge it on lum ; and vShuu? ^ 
what good will it do yon to have him slain ? Will it bring 
your sons and brother to life again ? Leave him to God, for 
Vishnu will certainly revenge on him the wrong he has dono 
to you and us,” Draupadi said : — “ I will not then insist 
upon his death, but I have heard that he has upon his head f“ 
a precious jewel that will illuminate the darkest night and watthfina. 
protect its posse 38 or against every enemy ; and that jewel 
voi. I. . ' 83 
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HI8T0ET OB yott must take from him and give it mo, and the loss of it 
will be worse to him than the loss of his life.” , 

At these words of Draupadi, Bhima mounted his chariot 

and sot off in pursuit of Aswatthdma, and Arjuna and Krishn;]' 
Aijnua aeprives foUowed after. And Ariuna and Krishna overtook Aswat- 

ABwatth&nia of " 

the aniuiet, and thixina on the banks of the Ganges, and compelled him to 
givM It to Bhl- . . , . w / 

MB. give up the jewel. And tho jewel was given to Bhima. 

And Bhima went to Draupadi, and found her in tears, and 
^ma wnsoies he Said to her ; — 0 Draupadi, do you not remember that 
gives her the day when the Kauravas insulted you and drove us all out of 
the city of Ilastin&pur, and when I came to yon and bade you 
not to grieve, for that the day should come when their own 
wives should dishevel their hair in sorrow for their husbands ? 
Then you said that you would not care if all your sous wore 
slain, and all your husbands save one, so long as that ono 
could I’cvenge your affliction upon the Kauravas : Now all 
we five brethren are alive, and all tho Kauravas are slain, and 
their wives are dishevelling their hair for them, according 
to your wish : Wlutt bettor then could have happened 
than for your sons to bo slain in battle and so go to para- 
dise? Ancl here too is Aswatthama’s jewel for you, which 
you demanded ; so take it, and give thanks to God.” ITion 
Drou^i Draupadi was entirely conspled by these words, and slio 

toTndhish- took tho jewel and gave it to Yudliishthira, saying ; — “ Yud- 

hishthira is now tho Mahiiraja, and it becomes him to wear 
this jewel upon his head.” So Yudliishthira wore the jewel on 
his head, and it appeared as resplendent as the sun, and all 
the people cried out ; — " Long live MahdrajaYudhishthira! 
Pro^nionof Meanwhilp Mah&raja Dhritartishtra, together with his 
raja, wtthaiuiw wife GdndhAri, and his brother’s widow Kuntl, and all the 

of his ^ ' 

houMhoid, to women of the family, sot out to behold the field of Kuioik- 

the plain of . 

Kurukaheira. shetra whero the great war had been fought between the 
Kauravas and tho Pdndavas. And as they journeyed they 
Their tatorvicw met with the throe warriors, Aswatthfima, Kripa, and Krita- 

with the three , , , , i , ., i . , « . 

anrviving warn- varman, wmo had worked such tornble mischief m the comp 
»?a armies. , of tno Pandavas, And tLo three men said to Dhritardshtra : 

— “ Your sons engaged in a desperate war, aud are now gone 
to the mansions of ludra ; and onr whole army is destroyed;, 
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and wo are tlie only three survivors.” Kripa then said to history or 
Gdndhdri: — “0 Rdni^ your sons have fought so bravely, 

that they are now enjoying happiness and glory in the man- ^ — 

«ions of Indra : Lament not therefore for them ! Nor have said 
the Pdndavas obtained an easy victory, for we throe entered h^e^of Uidta, 
their camp in the night time, and slew their sons and many gstt- 
of their heroes : Take comfort, therefore and permit us to 
depart, for wo are flying for our lives from the Pandavas.” 

So saying the three took their leave and proceeded towards 
the river Ganges ; auji on their way they parted from each " 
other and followed three different directions ; and then it 
was that Arjuna came up with Aswatthdma, and took from 
him the jewel. 

The terrible picture which the foregoing narra- Reirfevofthe' 
tive calls up to the imagination comprises, perhaps, 
some of the most graphic scenes in the history of ’ 
tlie war. After many days of battle and slaughter, Appeamnwof 
the plain oi Kurukshetra was as silent as death. 

The sounding of war-shells, the beating of drums, the 
the shouts of combatants, and the shrieks of the 
wounded, liad passed away. The plain was covered ‘ 
with the corpses of the fallen ; and amongst them 
the dying Chieftain of the Kauravas was lying upon 
tJio bare earth in mortal agony of mind and body, 
but thirsting like a wounded tiger for the blood of 
his enemies. Meantime, the triumphant Pdndavas 
and their party were reposing in two camps on either 
side of the lake ; the five brethren in the deserted 
camp of their defeated enemy, and their family and 
followers in their own camp. Of all the forces ot 
the Kauravas none remained alive excepting As- 
watthima and his two associates ; and at evening 
time these throe warriors paid a visit to the prostrate 
Duryodhana. The talk then was only of revenge. 

The djring Raja passionately called upon Aswat- 
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msTOBY OF tMma to go and slay all the PAndavas, and, above 
all, to bring him the head of Bhima, that he might 
die without sorrow ; and Aswatthdma was equally^ 
prepared on his part to revenge the defeat of his 
Eaja and the death of his father. 
comi^ ron The subscqueut vengeance of Aswatthdma forms^ 
perhaps, one of the most barbarous incidents of the war. 
tartiMoiStaci. One horrible night has indeed been described, during 
w*r- which armies mangled and slaughtered each other be- 

neath the glare of torchlight, and carried about with 
ghastly exultation the' bleeding heads of friends and 
kinsmen. Again, the scene in which Bhlma drinks 
the blood of his murdered enemy is revolting to the 
last degree. But in both cases the passions of the 
combatants were stirred up to the highest pitch by 
the fury of the hand-to-hand struggle. The mas- 
sacre, however, in the camp of the Pandavas was 
widely different. It was revenge inflicted upon 
sleeping and unarmed men, and upon sons instead 
of fathers ; and, perchance, a more hateful form of 
vengeance has scarcely ever boon perpetrated.* 

Bffect of the At sunset on the evening of the last day of the 

tilTO'Jfivonr. groat war, Aswatthdma and his two associates were 
ofAlirottSml sitting beneath a tree. Aswatthdma was burning 
for wholesale vengeance, whilst smarting under a 
sense of weakness tod helplessness. To a rude 
warrior, who implicitly believed in omens as lessons 
or warnings, the incident of an owl pouncing upon 
the birds, one at a time, as they were sleeping upon 
a tree, could not fail to produce a marvellous effect. 
“ Thus,” he cried, “ will I slay the PtodaVas ! ” 
He accordingly entered the Pdndava camp, leaving 

' A scene somewhat similar is to be found in Eomcr (Iliads Book where 
Biomed and Ulysses surprise the Thracian camp. 
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his two companions to ffuard the only means of histobt op 
entrance or exit. Then followed the attack upon putrii. 
the sleeping Dhrishta-dyumna, the slaughter of tho 
•naked man, the midnight panic, tho horrible confu- 
sion of friends and foes, tho escape of tho murderer 
with tho five heads of the sons of the PAndavas, 
and the dreary walk over tho plain at early morn- 
ing, when tho first light of dawn just disclosed tho 
wolves and jackals who wore still feasting upon the 
bodies of the slain. 

But another scene was yet to follow, which no 
one could have portrayed or imagined saving anjgp**^^!^^ 
Oriental bard who could fully sympathize in the joy 
of gi'atified revenge. In the dim light of early 
morning tho throe warriors once more stood by tho 
side of tlie dying Raja. For a brief interval Dur- 
yodhaua was deceived. For a brief interval he was 
led to believe that the heads of his hato(^ kinsmen 
wore before him; and forgetting his w'ounds and 
losses, lie rejoiced in the completeness of liis re- . 
venge. lie took the supposed skull of his murderer, 
and crushed it botw'een his hands; and then tho 
truth suddenly flashed upon him. The light of tho 
rising sun fell upon tho countenances of the dead, 
and he saw that the heads were those of tho sons 
and not of the fathers. Thus his jo;^ was turned 
to tho deepest grief, and he leaned upon the knees 
of Kritavarman, and expired in an agony of 
sorrow. 

The concluding portion of the naiTativo of As- 
watthdma’s revenge has been so hopelessly falsified 
by the Brahmanical compilers that it is w^anting not 
only in poetical justice but in human interest. 

The story of Aswatthdma’s jewel or amulet appears 
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HisTOET OF to bo a myth. Probably in the original tradition 
miu. Bhfma pursued AswatthAma to the death, 'and 
brought his head to Draupadt. As, however, 
AswatthAina is said to have been a Brdhman, the* 
fable of the jewel has apparently taken the place of 
the story of the murder; as the slaughter of a 
Brdhman would be especially offensive to the Brah- 
manical compilers. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE RECONCTLIAITON OF THE LIVING AND BURIAL 
OF THE DEAD. 

A NEW scone now opens in the story of the histoet op 
Maha Bliarata, namely, tlio reconciliation between 
the blind Maharaja and the men who had murdered Attempts to 
JUS sons. 1 his reconciliation is said to liavo been Mahjvraja with 

, the Paiidavas. 

previously clfoctod by Krishna durinff his night visit Mytukai effort* 
1 TT r 1 1 1 • 1* ? 1 n . X* o/KrUlinaawd 

to Hastinapur ; but, as already indicated, thjs portion ' 

of the narrative appears to be an interpolation of 

modern date. Like most of the mythical accounts • 

of Krishna it contains some beautiful expressions of 

sympathy ; but at the same time it is evident that 

such a mission would be ill-timed and useless. It is 

also worthy of remark that a similar visit is ascribed 

to the officious Vydsa, and is of cojirse equally 

mythical in its origin and character. ' Indeed, the 

language of both Krishna and Vydsa is strained and 

artificial. It is impossible to conceive that parents, 

whose sons were still lying dead upon the field ofj^^teurf"tho 

battle, could be consoled by the assurance that those tSSS? 

sons had perished in consequence of their injustice ; 

or by the still more extravagant assurance that the 

murderers would take the places of those sons, and 

would prove themselves to bo oven more loyal and 
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obedient. Such an idea may be justly regarded as 
the ignorant conception of some Brahmanical com- 
piler, who had led a life of celibacy, and. who was 
utterly unable to realize that enduring affection an4 
unreasoning devotion which the true mother feels 
for the worst of her sons. But the story of the in- 
terview between tho Mahdraja and tho Pdndavas on 
the day after the battle seems to fall under a different 
category. The Pdndavas were victors who had 
established their claim to the Raj against the sons of 
tho Mahdraja by foffco of arms, but who were yet 
desirous of appearing to be on good terms with the 
Mahdraja whose sovereignty they would bo expected 
to acknowledge. The Mahdraja, on tho other hand, 
although nominally the Sovereign, was virtually the 
representative of the defeated party, and his very life 
was at the mercy of the conquerors. Thus whilst a 
real reconciliation was perhaps impossible, a feigned 
reconciliation was absolutely indispensable to both 
parties. Accordingly, it will be seen that the Pdn- 
davas prostrated themselves in turns at the feet of 
the Mahdraja and tho Edri/, and that some sort of 
explanation or apology was offered and accepted ; 
but the real feelings of the bereaved parents will b? 
readily perceived from an attempt of the Mahdraja 
to crush Bhfraa in his embrace, and from the sudden 
shriek of the Rdnf that the smell of her son was upon 
them. 


The narrative of this reconciliation, real or 
feigned, is as follows : — 

Meantime Yudhishthira had heard that Mahfeaja Bhri- 
£ju“moBtSo’“* tardshtra had left the city of Hastindpur for the field of bat- 
tie; and he went forward to meet him, accoanpanied by his 
brethren and by Krishna, and by Drailpadi, and. 1^ all the 
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women of Dhriahta>dyamna. And after a while, Tudhish- nisTOST o? 
saw the Mah&raja approaching ; and all tho women of 

the Kauravas accompanied the Mablraja, and rent the air 

•with their lamentations; and Yudhishthira passed by the 
women, and went on to the Mahdraja, and foil at his feet. FrMtnteth«m» 
Then tho other P&ndavas, each one declaring his name to 
the blind Mahdraja, foil at his feet in liko manner. And 
Phritardshtra embraced Tudliishthira, and said : — “ "Where The 
is Bhima ? Now as it was well known that Bhfma had »n«i rwiv**”!* 
slain Dnryodhana, as well as a great number of the sons of 
Dhritardbhtra, Krishna had been fearful of introducing him, 
lost tho aged MaMraja should vent his wrath upon him. 

And it so happened that in former days Dnryodhana had 
01 ‘dered to bo made an image of BMma, upon which imago 
he was accustomed to try his strength ; and when tho Ma- 
Mraja called for Bhima, Krishna gave him this image, and 
said : — “ Hero is Bhima.” Then the Maharaja opened his crushes the 
arms, and under pretence of embracing Bhima, he crushed 1” iSs wraS**^** 
tho image to pieces ; and ho then fell down exhausted and ot his 

fainting, with blood is-suing from his mouth. After a long ^^ntstho 
time ho came to himself aud began to weep ; and when those weeps, 

around him asked why ho wept, ho replied : — " Bhima was 
as one of my own sons, and his death has not brought any 
of my other sons to life, and I have slain him to no purpose.’^ 

Tlien Sanjaya, his charioteer, who stood by, told him what Tindeceivcdby 
Krishna had done, and how it was not Bhima that he had 
crushed, but tho iron imago which Dnryodhana had made. 

And Dhritardshtra turned to Krishna, and said : — “ 0 Krish- 
na, you have done excellently well.” Ho theh called for the Emimeestiie 
five brethren one by one, and again embraced them; and tu^**”^”**" 
when Bhima presented himself, tho Mahdraja laughed, and 
said : — " "What if I should now give you anothor squeeze ? ” 

Bhima replied : — " I am your slave, and if you order mo I 

will bo my own executioner.” Dhritardshtra said : — "You Thereooncuu. 

are now all my sons, and tho only remaining children of my ’ 

brother Pdndu ; All that has happened to my sons was of 

their own seeking, and arose from their envy against you.” 

And Dhritardshtra began to weep again, and Yu^ish' 


selves at tho 
feot (f the 
Mahurqja. 
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insTO&T OT thira and Krishna and all the others began to woop with 
urniA. 

Past H. bim. 

After this rudhishthira and his brothers, together with 

^'S^and leave of the Maharaja and proceeded to waih 

^Biui Gind- upon G4ndhar(. Yudhishthira advanced and kissed her feet, 
and she took him in her arms, and they both wept aloud. 
Giindhfiri then said ; — •“ The smell of Dmyodhana is npoh 
you all;” and screaming out she fell down in a swoon. 
When she recovered Yudhishthira said to her ; — “ 0 mother, 
it must be clear to you that we had no altoniativc in tho 
affair of Duryodliana; for what could wo do when ho would 
not allow us bread to cattas tho condition of our service ? ” 
Gitndhuri replied : — “ Say nothing, 0 Baja, about it, for I 
know that you speak only what is true and right, and that 
all which has befallen my sons was but tho fruit of their 
refusal to take the advice of myself and my husband ; and 
now that they are gone, may God preserve you to mo in the 
room of Duryodhana.” Aijuna then came and kissed her 
fuot, as did llhfma also: and GdndMri said to Bluma: — 
i>iu(^'^VuJi8&- “ dra)ik the blood of my son Duhstisana.” Bhima 
replied : — No, I did not drink it : I took some of it in my 
hands and rubbed it about my face, but I did not di'ink it ; 
and I only said that I drank it for tho sake of frightening 
others,” At this moment Baja Yudhishthira stopped 
upon him' forward, and laid his head at tho toot of Gundhdri, and said : — 
“ 0 mother, it was I who killed your sons, and do you lay 
all tho blame upon me, and say nothing to the others.” 
Gdndhdri then psked for Graupadi, and said to her : — "You 
and I are in thfe same affliction, for your sons also are slain ; 
but what can 1 do ? There is no remedy f^inst tho behests 
to great god Siva.” She then said to Yudhishthira and 
his brethren : — " It is now nearly fourteen years since your 
mother Kunti had the pleasure of seeing you : Go now and 
see her I ” And tho fivo Pdndavas went accordingly; and 
when Knnti hef^d that her sons were coming she &inted 
for joy ; and when Yudhishthira and his brethren came up 
and found her in that condition, Yudhishthira took hold of 
his mother’s hand, and after a time she came to herself, 


Bbuiia*8 denial. 


tlieir mother 
Kunti. 


JoyorKuiiti. 
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And the eons of Kuntl camo and laid their heads at her feet 
one \fy one, and she embraced and kissed each of them in 
turn, and wept at seeing the wounds they had received in 
the great war. Then Dranpadi approached her, and Kuntf, 
knowing that hor children had been so lately slain, wept for 
her ; and Dranpadi laid hor head at Kunti’s feet and fainted 
away, and when she recovered, both the ladies wept so 
abundantly that all the bystanders were moved to tears. 
Meantime G4ndhiin came forward with all the widows of 
her sons who bad been slain, and she said to Draupadi : — 
“ Weep not, my daughter, for your sorrows aro not greater 
than mine : We cannot tell what is^ecreed by fate : Thank 
God that the war is over, and weep not for the dead : Let 
us now perform the necessary rites for the souls of the de- 
pai’ted.” 


BISTORT OT 
nmia. 
Past II. 

Her five sons 
lay their heads 
at hor feot. 
AlfectiM moet- 
Itiff of liraiipadi 
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The foregoing narrativo requires no comment. lu-view «»f tiM 
A general truthfulness to human nature is perceptible 
throughout. The story of tho imago said to have 
boon made of Bbfma may appear somewhat- apocry- 
phal, but yet is not altogether beyond the bounds of 
probability.’ 

The next scene, which comprises the lamenta- Namtiveof the 

^ * funeral coro- 

tions of tho women on the field of battle, and the SSSofuSttiS 
subsequent burning of the dead, is very affecting. 

One point however is open to question. If tho war Difficulty •• re- 

* * Kftrd'4 the war 

really lasted eighteen days, and tho general burning of eighteen 

the bodies did not take place until the o^y after tho 
conclusion of the war, tho corpses of those who were 
slain in the earlier battles must have lain in a state 
of perfect ,putrofaction. The question, however, is 


1 Duryodhana is said to have tnacle an iron image of Bhlraa to try his strength 
upon it ; or he may have made an ordinary figure-head to knock about as a mani- 
festation of his hatred towards tho original* In Mr Dickens' novel of The Old 
Ouriodity Shop," Quilp, the evil character of tho story, purchases an old wooden 
figure of an Admiral, to represent Kit, whom he hates: and ho stiikes and muti- 
lates the imago accordingly. The incident is true to human nature, and merely 
exhibits the natural foree of the imagination. A mob will in like manner burn 
the effigy of the object of their detestation. 
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not an important one, and may be left unsolved. 
The narrative is as follows : — 

After this all the women dishovollcd their hair, and 
offered up loud lamentations, and proceeded to tho fatal plaih 
of Eurukshetra; and there they behold tho dead bodies of 
their husbands and fathers, sons and brothers, who had 
been slain in the war. And eacli of tho women went and 
sat down by tho remains of him whom sho had most loved, 
and whoso death had caused her the grontost affliction. 
And Gandhilri and Knnti, accompanied by Yudbishthiru and 
Krishna, wont to tho dead body of Duryodhana ; and when 
Givndhiiri saw that it wsfe her own son, she foil down in a 
swoon ; and after a long interval sho revived, and said : — 
'' Tho wise and tho learned always used to sit round this 
son of mine, and nearly all tho Ilnjas of the earth took their 
stations near him, and prided themselves on it as a promo- 
tion, but this night tho jackals alone have been bis cour- 
tiers.” The widow of Durjodhana likewise came with hor 
hair dishevelled, and placed her husband's head upon her 
lap, and seated herself there ; and Gdndliiirf said : — “ This 
woman, whom neither siui nor moon were once worthy to 
look upon, SCO how she now sits here bare-heivded ! ” There 
too was the widow of tho son of Duryodliana, and tho widow 
of Kama, and tho widow of Abhiinaiiyu, and many others ; 
and GdndMri and all those widows bemoaned thoir seven al 
relations with so many tcais, that none of those who wore 
present could refrain from joining thorn in woeping. 

After this, Mahdraja Dhritardshtra- said to Yudhish- 
thira : — “ My son, be pleased now to order that all the dead 
bodies should bo burned.” And Dhritardsbtra and Yudhish- 


thira jointly requested Vidura to superintond the perform- 
ance of the ceremony. And Vidura, who was tho uncle of 
the Kauravas and Pdndavas, and Sanjaya, tho chaiioteor of 
the Mahdraja, and Yuyntsn, the only surviving son of the 
Malidraja, and Dhaumya, the family priest of tho Pdndavos, 
all went out together to the field of battle. And they 
cMi^ oprf collected a largo quantity of sandal and other odoriftrons 
theburnm^ woods, and swoet oils, to form a pile on which to bum tho 
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bodies of the principal warriors, such as Duiyodhana, Kama, histobt of 
AbhiiJiauyu, Drona, and others ; and they also collected many 
thousand mule-loads of faggots and oil to burn the bodies of - 
those of inferior note. And they ordered all the surriving onidiwdutor 
charioteers of those Rojas who had boon slain, to go through 
the plain and point out the corpses of their respective masters, 
scf that such Rajas might bo burned separately according to 
their rank. And they took with them a thousand cart-loads 
of cloths, some fine and others coarse, to wrap up the dead 
bodies before burning. Then Vidura, and those appointed 
with him, wont over the plain of Kurukshetra ; and they 
first took up with all reverence and»coreinony the corpse of 
Duryodhana and burned it. Next tho Rajas of tho first Burning 
rank wore wrapped in fine linen and burned with perfumes; nSik!** 
and amongst these wore the other sons of Dhritai-ilshtra, 
and tho sons of Draupadf, and Abhimanyn, and Di*ona, and 
Kama, and tho greater Rajas, such as Raja Drupuda and his 
son Dhri'-hta-dyuuina, and Raja Virdta, and Raja Jayadratha, 
and Raja iSilya, and many others. When this burning had 
been accomplished they kindled a niiglity fire and burned Burning of tbe 
all the remaining bodies themu. After this, Yudhishthira 
and his brethren, accompanied by Krishna, wont to bathe in 
tho Ganges according to the rule ; and taking up a handful 
of water for each kinsman that had been slain in the battle, 
they sprinkled it in the name of the deceased j and Yudhish- 
thira, at the requo‘<t of his mother Kuutf, sprinkled some 
water in tho namo of Kama. And Raja Yudhishthira and Sorrow of t^- 

his brother Arjuna grieved very much for tho death of Aqumifortho 
^ ’ , , death of Kama. 

Kama ; and tho Raja ordered great charities td bo distributed 

in tho namo of Kama, and he took under hisowupi-otcction 

all Kama’s women and young children, and provided for all 

his remaining dependents. And ho callod for one of Kama’s 

sons, who was sixteen years of ago, and wept in his presence 

very much for tlie death of Kama; and ho gave him a large Kimbi^^o ^ 

separate establishment and estate, and paid more attention to aiuhe 

1, iTi* widows, oWl- 

to nim than he did to lus own sons ; and he placed him dren^d de- 
under Atjuna to teach him ai’chery and all other military , 

exorcises. And ho showed also great toudomess and affec- 
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HISTOATO? tion to the rest of Kamazs children, and entertmnod his 
^dows with all the kindness of a near kinsman. Uut'when 
poathoftho principal wifo of Kama, and mother of most of his child- 
riiiefyite of ren, hoard of tho death of her husband, she heaved a deep 
sigh and expired j and tho rest of Kama's widows were bet- 
ter provided for by Yiidhishthira than even his own women, 
and they had regular appointments for their maintenance. 


Revieyofthe Tlio picture fumislicd bv the foreffoing narrative 

foreKOtiiff navra- ^ / i n 

hi® ^thS'sWu?' burning of tho slain apparently refers to a 

i^n ri^ii'mniiiii anciont period of llindi'i history. The promi- 
nent features arc in<licated with a realism which 
seems to havo appertained to the original tradition ; 
— ^tho poor widows, with their long black hair dis- 
hevelled over thoir faces, sitting in an agony of grief 
by tho corpses of those they loved ; tho charioteers 
searching over the plain for the remains of their 
masters; tho dead bodies wrapped in cloths and 
burning with oils and perfumes upon the funeral 

Stt nSSsfii" piles.® But there is no reference to the hateful Satf, 

tory allusion to 

the JBr&hniaus. , 

* A more detailed aocount of tlio funeral ccremoiui-s of tho ancient Hind (is 
will 1)0 found in the K.'im(iyann, and wiJl consequently appi'ar in the becond 
volume of the present work. The whole ceremony bears a remarkable rescni- 
Wance to ilic bnrnin^y of llccfor, which bab thus been felicitously tianblati'd by 
the Earl of Derby (Iliad, Book xxiv.) 

At length the aged Friam gave command : 

* Haste now, yo Trojans, to tho city bring 
Good store of fuel.* « « * * 

He arid and they the oxen and the mules 
Yoked to the wains, and from the city thronged : 

Nino days they laboured, and brought back to Troy 
Good Btoro of wood ; but when tlio tenth day’s light 
Upon the canh appeared, weeping, they boro^ 

Bravo Hector out ; and on the funeral pile 
Laying the glorious dead, applied the torch. 

While yet the rosy-fingered morn was young 
Bound noblo Hector’s pyre tho people pressi^: 

Wlien all wore gathered round, and closely thronged, 

First on the burning mass, as far as aproad 
The range of fire, they ponrod tho ruddy wine, 

And qucnchod the flames : his brethron then and friends 
Weeping, the hot tears flowing down their cheeks, 
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no burning of the widows with their deceased hus- 
bands ; and it is somewhat remarkable that the 
Brdhmans do not appear to Iiave officiated upon the 
Occasion. The only point however which requires 
explanation, is the extraordinary liberality and kind- 
ness displayed by Yudhishthira towards the family 
of Kama. It should however be remembered that 
according to the myth already indicated, Kama was 
the son of Kunti before her marriage to Pandii; 
and consequently these details may have been in- 
serted to prove that Yudhishthira was not wanting 
in duty to the family of his deceased elder brother. 


HisTOBT or 
lUUU. 
FabtIL 


Account of the 
liberality and 
kintineta diti- 
pliured by Yud- 
nbfithira to- 
wards the family 
of Kama * 
ascribed to a 
mytliicid origin. 


Collected from the pile the whitened bones ; 

These iu a golden casket they enclosed. 

And o’er it sprcjwl soft shawls of purple dye ; 

Tlicu in a grave they laid it, and in haste 
■With atone in pondirous masses covered o’er; 

And raised a mound.” 

Tn the liintorie period a considerable refinement was introduced by the Greeks, 
inasmuch as the bodies of the slain were not burned but burieji. 'I'bus the 
Athenians who fell at Marathon were interred on the field of battle ; whilst the 
bodies of those who fell in the first year of the rdoponnesian war were pve- 
Fcrvod, and ultimately aiTanged in coffins of cypress wood, according to tribes, 
and publicly buried with every honour in the fairest suburb of the city.—: 
Thucydides, Book ii. c. 34, ct scq. 



CHAPTEB XV. 

TOE INSTALLATION OF KAJA YDDHISHTDIRA. 

« 

BISTORT OF After the burning of the slain, Yudliishthira and 
mi*n. his brethren proceeded in triumph from the plain of 

Narmtireofthe KuTukshotra to the city of Hastindpur, and there 

Yudhishthiraas Yudhishthira was inaugurated as Raia in the room 

Kaja under tho ° ^ ^ 

SSSStvofMtii*. Duryodliana, under the nominal sovereignty of 
Mahdraja. The details of this procession, and 
the subsequent ceremonies of installation demand no 
preliminary explanation, and may bo simply nar- 
rated as follows : — 

nwinchnationof Now whon Raja Yudhishthira boliold the dead bodies of 

Tudhudithin to,.,. ,,,, 

his kinsmen, who had been blain on the plain of Kuruk- 
shelra, his heart failed him, and he said that ho would not 
accept the Raj, but would retire into the jungle, and spend 
the remainder of his days in religious devotion; but those 
around him offered many topics of consolation to him, and 
after a while hts grief left him, and he prepared himsolf to un- 
dertake tho duties of Raja under his uncle, Mahdraja Bhritar- 

Trinvabaat dbhtra. So when all things had been made ready for his 
" progress from the field of Kurukshetra to the city of Hastind- 
pur, ho ascended a chariot which was drawn by sixteen white 
mules. And Bhima took tho reins and seated hims^ as his 
charioteer, and bards and eulogists surrounded his chariot 
on all sides and. recited Us praises ; and Aijuna held the 
royal umbrella over Us head, and Us two younger brothers, 
Kaknla and Sahadeva, walked one on each side of Us 
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chariot, and fanned him with chdmaras of fine hair. And histost ov 
Yuyfltsn, the only sturiving son of Dhritardshtra, followed 

in another white chariot ; and Krishna and Sdtyaki accom- 

^anied the procession in like manner in a chariot of gold. 

And the blind hfalidraja and the Kdni Gdndhdri went before 
Yudhishthira in a vehicle carried by men ; and Kunti, Drau- 
pbdi, and all the other ladies betook themselves to different 
vehicles, and followed the procession under the protection 
of Vidura. 

Ill this {nrand aiTay Raia Yudhishthira entered the city Gnndentiy 

„ „ ® ^ • j 1 n V 1* • J •ntotbocitvof 

of Htistindpur j and he was accompanied by all his tnends HibtinApur. 
and kinsmen, whilst the bards and eulogists marched before 
him and sounded his praises. Meantime the people of the 
city decorated the road with flags and garlands, and came 
out iu their beat attiro to receive the now Raja j and tliou- 
sands of people througed the entrance of the palace to wcl- TudhbhtMn 
come the approach of Yudhishthira, whilst all the ladies of palace.* 
the palace in like manner welcomed Draupadi. And Yud- 
liishthira acknowledged the acclamations of the multitude, 
and received the blessings of the Brahmans ; an^ he then 
dtscended from his chariot, and wont into' the inner apart- 
ments, and worshipped the family gods with offerings of wordhiintiio 
sandal, garlands, and jewels. Having thus performed his 
thanksgivings to the household deities he returned to the 
palace gate, and with the assistance of Dhaumya and the 
Mahdraja, he distributed suitable presents of jewels, cows, Wstnbutw 
and cloths amongst tho Brlihmans. Now a Bdkshasa, named 
Chdrvdka, had disguised hiinsolf as a mendicant Brdhmon, 
and mingled with tho crowd; and having been a warm 
friend of Duryodhana ho was dosirons of reviling the Pdn- 
davas. And when the acclamations of the multitude had Bfviiedbjr 
ceased, Chdrvdka arose and said: — ‘^0 Yudhishthira, listen 
to me ! Those Brdhmans have made mo their spokosman to 
reproach you for your ignominious deeds in killing your 
nearest and dearest kinsmen : 1 cannot discover what ad- 
vantage you have derived from committing such crimes; 
yoni\ljjb must be now a burden to you, and the sooner you 
dip the better will it be for (dl.” At this speech all the as-*^^u^ 

.w T^tohtWnL 
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HtsTOBT OP sembloil Brihraans were enraged, but they hung down thoir 
heads with shame and said nothing. And Raja Yudhish- 

tliira was very much dejected at what Charvdka had said, 

and in very mild terms ho asked the Brahmans for forgive- 
ness, and requested them not to put him to shame, and even 
offered to put an end to his own life if they desired it. Tho 
Brdhmans replied : — “ 0 Raja, wo have said nothing against 
you, but wish you all joy and happiness : 'J'his person is not 
a Brdhman ; ho is a wicked friend of Duryodhana in dis- 
guise ; His name is Cbiirvuka, and he is a Rsikshasa by 
birth: Lislen not to him, for ho has spoken falsehoods!” 
Ch&Tv&ka burnt So Saying, tho Brahmans looked upon Charvdka with angi’y 
aiigireyrsof ovos, and ho fell upon tho around like a tree struck by 

theBtihmans. ‘ ' . , , ^ i. i n 4. 

lightning, and was burnt to ashos upon tlio spot. 

Gwuncdtion of Now when rudliishthira saw that the Brdhmans wore 

»tthe»ni|in-^ truly dosirous that ho should rulo tho Raj, ho was much 
BrUinmiHinhif pleased : and he cast aside all melancholy, and suated him- 

inauguration. *- 

KnthromHi solf upoii tl)o golden tlirono with a cheerful heart, and witli 
Pri^oft'of to face turned towards tho oast. And in front of him sat 
Krishna and Satyaki upon scats of gold; whibt upon either 
iniMguntiou. ^nd Arjuna upon golden carpets. At 

• a little distance off sat his mother Kuuti upon a throne of 
ivoiy, with Nakula and Sahadeva on each side of her. And 
Mahdraja Dhritarashtra and his younger brother Vidura, 
and the priest Dhaumya, took their seats upon carpets as 
bright as dame; and near tho Ilfalidraja sat his Rdni 
Ceremon^^of Giindhdrf, and his only surviving sou Yuyutsu. And when 
they were all jicated, Yudhishthira was solemnly inaugnifited 
Biihmaa Raja by Dhaumya the Brdhmau, who was tho family priest 
BymboUoai of tho Pdodavas. And rice, which had been burnt by the 
sun, and white flowers, and pieces of earth, and gold, silver, 
and precious stones, were all brought before tho new Raja, 
and he touched them according to tho custom. And fire, 
and milk, ,and honey, and ghee, and the sacred shell, and 
leaves and twigs of sacred trees, wore all brought in like 
manner, and duly placed before Raja Yudbisbtbira. And 
<• golden pots, and silver pots, and copper pots, and oufthon 

rtren. pots, and pots made of procious stones, were all filled with 
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water from all the sacred places, and arranged for the cere- histoet oe 
mony. And Dhaumya, the family priest of tho Pdndavas, 
solemnly performed all the rites of inauguration under the 
fliroction of Krishna. And Dhaumya prepared a high placo High yi yg iro - 
on which to offer sacrifice, and he kindled tho fire for tho “«»• 
offerings. And a tiger's skin was opened out before tho 
sacrificial fire, and Yudhislithira and his wife Dranpadi took 
their seats thereon j and Dhaumya prepared the homa for ooeringof a» 
tho propitiation of the gods, and poured it upon the sacred 
fire. After this the five purifying articles which are pro- 
duced from the sacred cow, namely, the mUk, tho curds, the SJJJn^Tudhish- 
ghee, tho nrino, and tho ordurS, wore brought up by 
Krishna, and the Mahdraja, and by the four brethren of 
Yudhislithira, and poured by them over tho heads of 
Yudhishthira and Draupadi : and then, in like manner, they Potsttfanoicd 
all brought up the pots of sacred waters, and poured tho 
waters over tho heads of tho new Baja and his wife. And 
when this was done the music began to sound, and fill the MuitosonnOed. 
air with liarmonious strains, and tho bards and eulogists BmOii and 

. • , onnunt 

raised their voices and chaunted aloud tho praises of Baja 
Yudhishthira and the glory of his mighty forefathers. 

Now all this while Baja Yudhishthira was in no way Perfect enuani- 

moved by all tho honours thus bestowed upon him. Neither KtSiw. 

did he oxult in his inauguration, nor was he elevated by tho 

praises of the bards and eulogists. lie underwent all tho Utopatienea 

. , n .. 1 ■- , during the Be««» 

ccremomcs with calmness and patience, and inamfosted montea 

neither signs of sorrow nor signs of joy. And when tho P***^*'!^ , 
rites had ail been performed, he rose up and distributed 
without stint, and in the greatest profusion, the richest and 
most valuable presents to all the Brdhmans who had as- 
sembled at his inauguration. 

In this manner Yudhishthira was installed Baja in his 
ancestral Raj of Bhdrata; and when tho instaliation was BrUmans. 
over, and the gifts had been distributed, ho addressed the 
Briihmans in the following language The sons of Xattwtittie 

T,/ 1 j ® ° 1 T,. . . Brthmansto 

randu, whether they possess any good qualities or not, must 

still \eansider themsolves very fortunate, 0 Brdhmans, atn^itM^nip ^ 

being so much praised by you ; and it is proper that you 


> the 
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nisTORT OP should grant to myself and my brethren any favour which 
PaLt^. • ^fahdraja Dhritarilahtra is our father, 

and we adore him as we do our most superior gods : If, 
therefore, you wish to serve me or my brethren, you cannotf 
do that bettor than by placing yourselves under the rule of 
the Mahdraja, and endeavouring to promote his welfare : I 
myself live only for that purpose, now that I have slain all my 
kinsmen ; and if you have any regard for me or my party, 
yon will show the same respect to the Mtihiiraja as you did 
whilst the Kanravas wore alive : lie is our superior lord, 
and the ruler of the Pandavas and their Jlaj : Forget not 
my special request that J on should servo him.” So saying 
Yudhishthira dismissed the Bnlhmans. 


Bpvipw of the 
forfgoiiiK narra- 
tive. 

Two events dis- 
tinct from each 
other. 


First, the tri- 
umpbant pro- 
cession of the 
Paudivas. 

Description of 
the umbrella 
and ohamara 
as emblems of 
Bovereijpity. 


Tho foregoing narrative refers to two distinct 
descriptions, which may perhaps be best considered 
separately ; namely, first the procession from tho 
field of battle to tho royal palace at Hastinapur ; 
and, iccondly, the inauguration of Yudhishthira as 
Yuvaraja, or as a Raja ruling the people in the name 
of the Mahdraja. 

Tho description of tho return of Yudhishthira to 
the palace will be readily realized by all wh^ 'are 
familiar with the Courts of Hind A Rajas. ''The 
especial emblems of IlindA sovereignty aro» tho 
umbrella and the chdmara. Tho umbrella may bo 
called a canppy ; but it in no way resembles the 
canopy which is raised over the throne in European 
Courts ; but may be described as a large umbrella, 
richly decorated with gold and jewels, and often ex- 
ceedingly beautiful in design and workmanship. 
The chdmara is the tail of a Thibet ox, which is 


fixed into a handle, and employed to drive away 
wrt^ofaa flies. Tlic picturo is now complcto. The Raja sitting 
> in state in a chariot or car drawn by sixteen 'v/luto 

horses. The royal uipbrclla held over his head, 
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glittering and sparkling in the bright light of an histobt of 
Indfan sun. A chdmara of white hairs waving on. vam li 
either side to keep off the flies, and at the same time 
adding pomp and significance to the scene. The 
bards and eulogists accompanying tho chariot, 
chaunting in barbarous strains the praises of tho 
new Sovereign, as the Raja of Rajas, the descendant 
of tho gods, tho wise, tho mighty, and the victorious. 

Other Chieftains follow in chariots, or in nondescript 
seats home on tho shoulders of men. Glittering 
flags of every variety are adding to the gaiety of 
the scene; and garlands of flowers are hanging 
from every house and tree, as special signs of 
popular rejoicing.* 

The protest of ChArvjlka after Yndhishthira’s 
arrival at the palace is somewhat curious. He is tSISS^i^lwe 
said to have been a Rdkshasa in disguise, i^id a ^^ofciar- 
warm friend of Duryodhana, but' he also itands as 
the representative of a later heterodox sect, known 
as the Chiimikas. It seems, therefore, not impro* * 
bablo that tho reference to Chtirvdka is an interpola- 
tion of tho Brahmanical compilers, introduced for 
tho controversial purpose of exhibiting tho heretic 
as tho ally of Duryodhana and enemy of Yudhish- 
thira, who was justly destroyed by tho angry glance 
of the Brdhmans. 


^ Such bcones os those do^icrLbed above are frequent at llindd Courts, or at 
audion(*os granted to Rajas by the Yiceroy of India. The Raja and his attendant 
Chieftains are arrayed in cloth of gold, and radiant with jewels. Tho old HindCi 
car, or rath, niay io replaced by an elephant or a European barouebe ; but tho 
ch&niaras, tho eulogists, and the banners arc cdl there. Other insignia seem to 
have been addea in tnodorn times, such as Chobdarb or silver sticks, and above all 
a lai^ hookah. The hookah indeed is regarded os a special emblem of dignity, 
and is kept alight, and occasionally sniok^ dunng the progress ; tho hookah- 
bearei^frying tho bowl on the seat by the side of the coachman, whilst the Raja 
aits m tho carriago and smokes through a long and richly uinamcnted tubo» 
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BISTORT OR Tho deacriptiou of the inauguration of Yudhish- 
PA»r It. tliira is very suggestive. Most of tho ceremonies are 
performed at the installation of modem Rajas ; 
Tadbuhtbira. and indeed the Mahd Bhdrata is generally regarded aS 
Swi“of the authority upon the subject. It is, however, diffi* 
detaUb gg^y -^^^hetlier the ceremonies wore actually per- 

formed in tho case of Yudhishthira, or whether they 
are not to be treated as later interpolations, intro- 
duced for tho pui'pose of bringing the old tradition 
into conformity with modem Brahmanical rites. 
ol/’thHwS” enthroning of Yudhishthira with his face to- 
owemomes. -wards tho oast, or sunrise, may probably be a relic 
of the old worsliip of tho Sun. Tho introduction of 
Krishna appears mythical for reasons already stated. 
The touching ot rice, flowers, earth, gold, silver, and 
jewels seems to bo an assertion of sovereignty. The 
offering of milk, honey, and ghee is Vodic. Tho 
sacred shell is an emblem of tho god Vishnu. The 
loaves and twigs of trees, and the pots of water from 
sacred rivers, appear to belong to some old fotische 
rites which have boon adopted by the Brahmans, 
The tiger’s skin Ls a reference to the god Siva, who 
is generally represented as sitting or lying upon the 
skin in question. The offering of the lioma, and tho 
pouring of the five purifying articles produced from 
the cow upon the heads of the Baja and Rdut, are 
Brahmanical rites, but of very ancient origin, being 
connected with tho primitive worship of the cow as 
the giver of milk, butter, and curds. The descrip- 
tion of the patience of Yudhishthira, his perfect tran- 
quillity, and his profound respect for tho Brdhmans, 
may perhaps be treated as interpolations of the 
BrahmanicM compilers. The significance, hourj^ver, 
of these several rites can only be fully explained by 
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reference to the different religions, and will accord- histort or 
ingly be discussed hereafter.^ ran li, 

■ ■■■ ■ .. S h - . ■ ■ — ' ■ 

I ^ Tlie following description of the coremonies to he performed at the inaugnra* 
tion of Rajas is taken ^oin the Agni Purina. 

“ A Raja should appoint a family priest and astrologer, wise counsellors, and 
a R^ni possessed of due accHtmplishmeuts ; at the period appointed by the astrol* 
ogcr or upon t1u» death of his predecessor, he should make preparations for his 
coronation. The person to be crowned shoald be bathed with Tila (sesimum 
oricutalc) and white mustard (that is, with water in which these have been 
stooped), and tlic astrologer and Purohita should prooldm Ins title W'hen he should 
be seated on. an auspicious throne ; he should then hold out* hopes of prosperity to 
Ins subjects, and set prisoners at liberty. Previous to the coronation the family 
priest should perform the Ain-drisanti, a sacrifice made in honour of ludra to 
secure prosperity. The Riija should fd.st tli^day before the coronation, and on 
the next offer oblations upon the fire'which is upon the altar, attended wdth the 
recitation of mautras sacred to Vishnu, Indra, Surya, Viswadeva, and Chandra* 

This ceremony tends to prolong the life, and is productive of religious merit and 
pr<rsperity. The golden water-pot called Apaihgita. or tending to render one in- 
visible, which ifi placed on the right side of the sacrificial fire, and receiver the 
remains of the oblations of ghee, should be worshipped with fiowors ond sandal- 
paste. Good fortune attends the Raja if the flume turn round to the right, if it 
appear like pure gold when heated, occasion a sound like that of a number of 
cfirs, or of the clouds ; when there issues no smoke, but a fragrant vapour, and 
when it is of the form of a swastika (particular kind of temple, etc.) ; iOhe fiamo 
be clear and raging, without emitting any sparks ; and if no cats,«dccl^ or birds, 
pass between the tire and the performer of the ceremony. • 

** The Raja should cleanse his head with earth brought from mountain-tops ; 
his two cars with earth from the tops of white ant-hillocks, and bis focc with that 
of a Vishnu Mr.ridapa, or a house in which that deity is w'orshipped. lie sliould 
cleanse his neck with earth from India’s temple ; his bosom with that from tlio 
court-yard of the palace ; Lis right hand with that raised by the tusks of ele- 
phants ; his left hand with that raised by the horns of bulls ; his back with the 
earth of a tank; his belly with that of a place whore two rivers meet; liw two 
sides with that of the two opposite sidi'.s of a river ; Lis buttocks with that of the 
door of a brothel; his thighs with the earth of the spot on which the sacri- 
fice has been performed; his knees with that of a cow-house; his legs with that 
of a stable ; and his feet with that from the wheels of a car. * 

The Raja being then seated on a sidcndid throne, his head should be washed 
with Pancha Gavya (milk, curds, ghee, and tho urine and dung of a cow^). The 
four ministers of the Raja belonging to the four classes shall afterwards bathe the 
Raja, viz. the Br&hman with ghee filled in a golden pot, standing on the east 
side ; the K.Hhatriya with milk filled in a silvor pot, standing on the south side ; 
the Vaisya with curds fitlod in a copper pot, standing on the west side ; and tho 
Sudra witli water filled in an earthen pot, standing on tho north side. An emi- 
nent Brhhmau should then bathe the Raja and Rhni with honey; a Br&hmw, 
who sings the Sama Veda, should batho them with water and some kusa gi'ass ; 
and the family priest, having entrusted the preservation of the sacrificial fire to the 
care of a Badasya (a bystander, who has to notice and correct mistakes), and ro- * 
pairiMto the golden pot in which the remains of the oblations of ghee have been 
receded, should bathe the Raja, repeating the incantations which secure the good 
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HISTORY OF fortune of Bajos, The priest sliould then return to tl^e altar, and a Br&hman, 
INDIA. who sings the Yajur Veda, should bathe the Baja with water in a golden pot, 
Paht IL having a hundred holes, mixed with Survanshadi and Mahanshadi (certain classes 
of drugs), ghee, sandal-paste, dowers, the common citron, gem#and kusa giass. 
The water is to be purided by mixing it with the above articles one by one, at- ^ 
tended with the recitation of their respective mantras from the Yajur Veda. A 
Br&hman, who sings the Atharva Veda, should aflfcerwards mark the head and 
throat of the Baja with the yellow pigment, called Gorachana. 

** After this a great number of Brhhmans having assembled together should 
place a pot filled with Sarvanshadi (a class of drugs), and water brought from all 
the Tii'^hs (places of pilgrimage), before the Baja, whilst ho shall bo fanned with 
the tails of the Bosgrunuios, and music and singing be carried on. The Baja shall 
behold the pot, a looking-glass, some ghee, and some other fortunate omens. He 
should then worship Vishnu, Brahma, Indin, and other gods ; also the planets and 
elephants. The Furohita being seated on a bed covered with a tiger's hide, the Baja 
should present him with a dish of curds and honey, and have his turban bound. Tho 
turhon of the Baja, seated on a bed covered with the hides of a bull, cat, elephant, 
lion, and tiger, should then be bound. Tho door-keeper is to point out to him his 
ministers, etc. The Baja should offer cars, goats, sheep, houses, and other gifts 
to his Furohita and the astrologer, and give away various other things to other 
Br&hmans. Having gone round the sacrificial fire, made obeisance to his spiritual 
tutor, and touched the back of a bull, he is„ to present his Guru with cows and 
clothes. Let him then proceed along the main street on a hoi*sc or an elephant, 
attended by his forces, and having circumambulated the city re-enter its limits. 
He is to entertain all the persons present, and thou dismiss them.'' — ^Wilson's 
MSS. in thv Library of tU Amtic Society of JBenyaL 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE HOESB SACRIFICE OP RAJA YHDHISHTHIRA. 

When Yudhishthira was established in the Raj of bistort of 
Bhdrata, he attempted the celebration of a ^eat paxtil 
sacrifice known as the Aswamedha, or sacrifice of a Performanco of 
horse. This extraordinary rite bore some resem- 
bianco to the Rajasdya sacrifice, which he had al- 
ready performed when ho and his brethren had 
cleared the jungle of Khdndava-prastha and founded 
the Raj of Indra-prastha. But whilst the Aswamed- TheAawmedim 
ha seems to have been an assertion of sovereignty 
over conquered Rajas, it was invested with an im« 
portance and significance which were wanting in the 
Rajasdya. Indeed the performance of an Aswamed- 
ha was a task of peculiar difficulty, whilst it was 
the greatest rite that a Raja could perform. By the 
Rajasdya a Chieftain seems to. have asserted his 
sovereignty over a new and independent Raj. But 
by the Aswamedha he was popularly supposed by 
an ignorant and childlike people to have asserted his 
sovereignty over the whole earth ; and by the suc- 
cessful performance of a hundred Aswumedhas, it was 
implicitly believed that a mortal Raja would over- 
throw the celestial Raj of Indra, and become at once 
the rpler of the universe and the sovereign of the 
got 
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HisTOBTOP The idea involved in this imposing ceremonial 
was at once primitive and warlike. An ambitious llaja 
idwainvoiTwHn dcsirod to establish his supremacy over friends 

theAswamedb*. enemies without the formality of declaring war^ 

and without perhaps the danger of encountering a 
formidable confederacy, would perform an Aswamed- 
looseningofa ha in the following fashion. Ho would procure a 
horse of a particular colour, and let it run loose in 
^Kter, public with certain ceremonies ; and from that day, 
and for an entire year, the horse would bo permitted 
to wander into whatever territory it pleased, followed 
by the Raja and his whole army. The wanderings 
of the horse were thus left entirely to chance, whilst 
its entrance into a foreign Raj was virtually a chal- 
lenge to the Raja of that country ; for every Raja was 
bound either to carry away the horse and offer battle, 
or else to tender his submission by restoring the horse 
F»flu»eofan aiid loining his army to that of the invaders. Move- 
over, if the Raja who attempted the Aswamedha and 
followed the horse, failed in any one case to secure the 
restoration of the animal by the force or terror of his 
arms, the Aswamedha was brought to an untimely 
close, and the Raja who had attempted it was dis- 
graced in the eyes of his subjects and neighbour.s. 
Grand aacridee If, on the contrary, bo succeeded in reducing to sub- 

Mid feastatthe , . * • 1 • 1 i.i t. ” i 

^fafjuwv* “ission every Raja who carried away the horse, and 
thus at the end of the year brought the horse tri- 
untphantly home to his own city, the animal would 
be sacrificed to the gods in the presence of the whole 
assembly of conquered Rajas ; and the Aswamedha 
would be brought to a close by a grand feast, at which 
the roasted flesh of the horse would be regarded as 
the imperial dish. Henceforth the 
Aswamedha would bo hold in the 
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The fame of his power and majesty would be spread hwtobt of 
abroad by bards and eulogists throughout all lands, 
and bo handed down in song and ballad to all future ' 
•generations whilst every descendant for countless 
ages would preserve the memory and exult in the 
glory of his mighty ancestor. 

It is easy to conceive that under such circum- 
stances the performance of an Aswamedha would be Anwwuedu*. 
particularly fascinating to a warlike race like the 
ancient Kshatriyas, It -would combine all the ex- ctombiiiation or 

, , war and gam- 

citement of war with tliat ef high play. If the *’““*• 
horse entered the territory of too powerful a Raja, 
before the army which followed had been reinforced 
by the retainers of weaker Rajas who had been con- 
quered, the Aswamedha might bo brought to a dis- 
astrous termination. If, on the contrary, the horse 
confined himself to the territories of weaker Rajas, 
or deferred entering the territory of a stronger Raja 
until his followers had swelled into an overwhelm- 
ing for(;o, the Aswamedha might be brouglit to a 
triumphant conclusion. Probably in times still 
more remote the loosening of the horse may have 
bpen a mere festival held for the purpose of deciding 
the supremacy between the military settlers in a par- 
ticular neighbourhood, and lasting perhaps only a 
few days or a lunar month, instead of an entire year. 

Rut whether on»a large or a small scale, the greatest ezettA.. 
interest would bo excited, and a general agitation 
would prevail. Every Chieftain in the neighbour- 
hood would speculate as to whether the horse would 
enter his Raj, and whether in such a contingency he 
should hazard a battle or tender his submission. 

EvoBy spot where the horse was caught, or where a *. 

ajiattle ensued, would be eagerly remembered and 
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pointed out to the inquisitive inquirer, and doubtless 
would be long preserved in local tradition. ' 

The Aswaniedha thus originally combined the 
idea of conquest and sovereignty with that of a na- 
tional banquet at which the roasted horse might 
have been regarded as a national or imperial dish. 
But, at the same time, the sacrifice was undoubtedly 
invested with a religious sigiiificance, which is want- 
ing in the Rajasuya. It was connected with the 
worship of the Sun, which, like the worship of the 
serpent, appears to have been one of the most 
ancient of all religions. The idea that the Sun god 
was carried through the firmament, from his rising 
to his setting, iu a golden chariot drawn by fleet 
and invisible steeds, was a favourite conception of 
the Greek bards. Again, Herodotus states explicit- 
ly, that the Massagetm of High Asia sacrificed 
horses to the Sun, under the idea that the swiftest 
of animals should be offered to the swiftest of 
deities.* In the two Aswamodha hymns in the Rig- 
Veda, the horse is regarded as the type of the Sun, 
and also of Agni, or the deity of fire.® At a later, 
but still ancient period, the Aswamedha appears to 


^ Herodotus, Book i. c. 216. 

* See Rig-Veda,» Suktas clxii. and clxiiL, Wilson's vol. ix pp. 

112—125. It must *bc confessed that the two hymns in question are exceedingly 
obscure. They are undoubtedly ancient, bat still tliey appear to bave been com- 
posed in on age of mysticism, long after tho ptimitive age of horse sacrifice, and 
possibly during some temporary revival of the ancient rite. They are replete 
with mysticism, and are wholly wanting in that exultation in victoiy, and j(»youe 
anticipation of a feast, which are likely to have found expression in a more piimi- 
live and barbarous period, of which relics arc to bo found in the legendary narra- 
tive preserved in the Mahk Bh&rata. Indeed, in the opening verso of the first of 
the Aswamedha hymns, the worshipper positively deprecates the wrath of certain 
Vedio deities for thus paying reverence to tho horse Let neither Mitra nor 
Varuna, Aryaman, Ayu (L e. Vayu), India, BibhuWiin (? Prajhpati), nor the 
Maruts censure us, when we procl^m iu the sacrifice the virtues of the swi^ horse 
sprung from the gods."*— Wilson's translation, 
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have fallen into disuse ; and during the successive hiotobt or 
ages of Buddhism and Brahmanical revival, it must paw ii. 
have been virtually abolished as altogether opposed 
to the enlightened ideas of more civilized times. 

But still the institution lived in oral tradition, and 
was so deeply rooted in the memories and minds of 
the Hindus, that it even yet finds expression in the 
Mahd Bhdrata and Bdmdyana, and is frequently re- 
ferred to in the other sacred books of the Hindiis. 

An interpretation, however, has been generally BnOimMiKai 

^ ^ Ill interpretations 

placed upon tlio ceremonial, wich was wdiolly un- ocremoni. 
known in primitive times, and which will form the 
subject of future discus.sion. In the Mahd Bhdrata 
the Aswamedha is said to have been performed as an 
atonement for sin ; in the Rdmdyana it is said to 
have been performed for the purpose of obtaining a 
son ; whilst in both poems, and in the Purdnas 
generally, the sacrifice is said to have beenifrequent- 
ly effected by ancient Brdhman sages for the ac- 
quisition of religious merit, and for the attainment 
of a supernatural power which should render them 
superior even to the gods.® 

The description of the Aswamedha of Raia Yud- 

^ ^ interpoliitioiis in 

hishthira, as it appears in the Mahd Bhdrata, con- thS 
tains distinct references to the old primitive custom thi^ 
of loosening the horse, and fighting every Raja who 
opposed its progress, which has already been de- 
scribed. At the same time it is loaded with Brah- 
manical details and mythical references which are 
entirely at variance witli this original idea. These ohi««oij» , 

^ ° against elimin* 

ating the inters 

» In the Yajur-Veda, which ie much later than the Eig- Veda> the sacrifice was 
performed without any slaughtor, the animals being tied to the posts whilst the 
invo^tmns were being chaunted, and then lot loose without injtary.-— Colebrooke 
on tm Ftfdas. A legend is prosorred in tha Mah& Bh&rata of a aiiniiar bloodlete 
jbp^medha having been performed by tbe sage Vribaspati. 
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maioKt OT interpolations however Bre too closely interwoven 
Pam II. with what appears to be the original and authentic 
tradition, to be altogether eliminated ; and more- 
over are more suggestive and amusing than the 
ordinary run of Brahmanical additions. According- 
ly the legend will be exhibited as it stands in the 
Mahd Bhdrata, although in a greatly abridged form ; 
whole bciug divided into throe distinct narra- 
Mwof anAgwa- Corresponding to the three stages in the per- 
formance of an Aswamedha, viz. — 

1st, The captui’c of the horse. 

2nd, The loosening of the horse. 

3rd, The sacrifice of the horse. 

The narrative of the capture, or, in other word.s, 

the^tooof'*^ stealing of the horse, may now be related as 

thohom. foUows:— 

Now after Yudhislithira had been cstablishod in the R.aj, 
he again began to grieve very bitterly over the men who had 
been slain on his account in the groat war ; and the Maha- 
Mmto^perrom Krishna tried to arouse him from his sottow, and 

“*’**««*• Krishna counselled him to perform sacrifices, and to enter- 
tain many guests, by whicli means he might cast aside his 
Vjr<w»couns^ melancholy. After this Krishna returned to Dwaraka, when 

m Aftwatnedha *' , ' 

mwfoniisarns. Vyusa appeared to Yudhishthira^ and advised him 

to perform an Aswamedha as an atonement for all his sins ; 
and Vydsa tcljl him of a place where ho might procm*o 
abundant treasure for the cereftnony j for that in former times 
when a Raja of Ayodhyd had performed the same sacrifico, 
he had given so much treasure to tho Brdhmans that they 
could not carry it all away, and accordingly stored a largo 
quantity in a certain spot in the side of the Himdlaya moun- 
TudjjiUhthWa tain, where it still remained. But Raja Yudhishthira refuted 
for many days to send for tho treasure, because it belonged 
to the Brdhmans j until at length the sage Vydsa eiqrlained 
to him that fire, water, earth, and riches belonged to ifoyne, 
and might be kept by any one who found them. So 
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much discourse Raja Tudhishthira determined to perform hibIORT OF 
tlio A*swamedha saorificoj and to send for the treasure of the p^*u. 
Riithmans which had been stored in the Himiilaya mountain. ^ 

* Now it was the rule at Aswuraedlias that the horse which R“ie «[ *’** ^ 
was to be sacrificed should be of a pure white colour like colour of th«» 
the moon, with a yellow tail and a black right ear; or the 
liorsG might be all of a black colour. The horse was to be Night of the 

^ loosening. 

let loose on the fourteenth day after the entrance of the sun 

into Aries, being the night of the full moon in the month of 

Choitro ; and it was to run loose for a whole year, with a 

gold plato on its forehead; and on tho gold plato was to be 

inscribed tho name of the Raja to Whom it belonged, and a 

proclamation that an army was following tho horse, and that 

all who stopped the horse, or who led him away, would bo 

cornpi^lJed to accompany tlie army until the end of the year, 

and thou would bo called upon to attend tho Aswamedha 

sacrifice. And Vyasa, tin' sage, also told Yudhislvtliira that 

the sacrifice was a very difficult one, inasmuch as no Raja 

could peiforni ii- who had not obtained a perfect control over 

all his passions. Moreover, Vyasa commanded* the Raia Nowssityfor 
.T . I ^ • 1 • . i>i‘ ‘/ii 1 tboRajat^con- 

that lie must nut sleep a single night out ol Ins city through- 

out the until 0 year ; and that he must always sleep on the y«w- 
ground, with his wife by his side, and a naked sword be- 
tween them ; and that ho must never once put his hand upon 
her, or the whole moi’it of tho sacrifice would bo turned to 
guilt. Vyasa also informed tho Raja that a horse bearing 
all the requisite marks would bo found at a very distant city 
named Badravatl. 

When Vydsa had thus 
the city of Badravati and 
hishthira gave him permission, but wished that Krishna had 
been present to counsel him in tho matter. Whilst they 
were speahing together word was brought that Krishna was 
standing at the gate of the palace; saying, that he would u»s«ii*piir.. 
not tenter a houso at tho request of a doorkeeper, but only 
at the invitation of the owner. So Tudhislithira and his ^^^[JJ**** 
brethren went out and saluted Krishna, and . brought him ! 5 [ 7 hfe ” 
int(v the palace, and told him of the Aswamedha samifico 
( 


spoken, Bhima ofierod to go to 

otcrtt.tr 4110 • o.Hfl Bidravati tO 
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that they wore about to perform. Now when Erishna heard 
that Bhima had been chosen to go to Badravati, rather than 
Aijuna, ho was somewhat jealous^ for Arjnna was his friend 
and near kinsman. And Krishna said ; — " Why send Bhima 
to bring away the horse ? Surely such a mission is too great 
for him : I am aware that he understands everything con- 
nected with eating ; bat a man can have but a foolish head 
who is always thinking of his stomach : . I know also that ho 
has married a woman of tho Asuras^ and she will certainly 
deprive him of any sense ho may have remaining : Moreover, 
it is the rule that if a man marries a woman of inferior rank, 
or gives himself up to tho love of women, or lives lin the 
house of his father-in-law, he may not tako any part in the 
performance of an Aswamodha : Aijuna, on tho other hand, 
is fitted in every way for high deeds.” Bhima replied : — 
You say, 0 Krishna, that ho who has a large stomach, and 
is ever intent upon eating, is without understanding ; but 
who can have a wider stomach than yours in which tho whole 
creation finds a place ? You also say that a great eater has 
no brains ; who eats more than you, who devour all the 
rivers, all the demons, and all mankind ? Then you object 
that I have the daughter of an Asura living in my house, but 
you have married the daughter of Jdmbavat who is a Bear ; 
and is the daughter of a Bear to be preferred to the daughter 
of an Asura? As to my giring myself. up to the love of 
women, is it not known unto all men that you are in no wise 
hotter than me ? But let this pass : Wo are all anxions for 
your aid in th§ performance of this Aswamedha; and all my 
own hopes rest upon you alone.” 

At these words Krishna was mollified, and be gave his 
consent that Bhima should go to Badravati. And Tnilnia 
set out with two other warriors, and defeated the Baja of 
Badravati and brought away the horse. And the Baja 
resolved to accompany Bhima to Hastindpur, and attend the 
Aswamedha of Yndhishthira, and to carry with him aB his 
family and treasures. Now this Baja had a motherwho was 
very old, and she was called his great mother, because^ she 
had been his fatheris head wife ; and he was very'^srious 
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to take her with him. And the Raja said to her, that as she history of 
was* now approaching the end of her days, it would bo most 

proper for her to proceed to the river Ganges and bathe 

•there, and to behold the many holy Eishis and ^®votees 
who had taken up their abode there. But his old mother 
re 2 )Hed : — What is this Gfinges water that you are talking 
about ? Have I not a hundred better springs hero ? I will 
never quit this house j for if I stir, all the goods and chattels 
here will be eaten up : My maids and servants wdll be every 
day plundering milk, and grain, and butter, and causing me 
grievous damage; so that when 1 return I shall find half my 
property wasted and stolen/^ Ai^d the Rajahs mother was 
very obstinate, and notwithstanding all that could be said, 
nothing would persuade her to leave the city of Badravati 
and proceed to Hastinapur. So the Minister advised the Old lady carried 
Raja to cany her by force, and accordingly a litter was pro- 
])ared, and the old Rani was placed upon it, and she was 
carried away, crying very loudly, along with the whole camp 
to the c;ity of Ilastinapur. And when they came nigh unto 
the city, Bliima went forward to inform his brothej Yndhish- 
tlura, who thereupon came out to meet the Raja of Badra- 
vati, accompanied by Krishna and all his Chieftains ; and 
Yudhishthira then conducted the Raja and all liis party with 
great ceremony into Ilastinapur. 

Now according to the rule of the Aswamodlia tho horse Krishna retimw 
could not be loosened until tho night of the full moon in the untirtho**niiyiit 
month of Choitro.^ And Krishna returned to his own city, Sr 
and dwelt there ; for there remained many inonths before 
the horse could be loosened and the jirelirainary rites be 
commenced. And when it only wanted one month to tho Trick pinyed \yy 
ceremony, Raja Yudhishthira sent Bhima to Dwarakd 
invite Krishna to attend the sacrifice. And Bhima set off 
for Dwdrakd with all speed, and after some days ho reached 
the city in the evening, and jproceeded to the palace of 


* Tho month Choitro generally corresponds to tho latter half of the month of 
March end the first half of tho month of April, The full moon in the month of 
Ohoitno would thus often correspond to tho full moon at Easter ; and this coin- 
cid(m(^ has given rise to wild conjectures. 

/ VOL. I. ‘ . 25 
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HISTOET OP Krislma. And he was exceedingly hungry, and seeing that 
was no doorkeeper at the gate, ho passed on until ho 

came to the door of tho hall whore Krishna was about to sit 

Now Krishna was aware that Bhhua had« 


mefil. 
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Peagsprcafiout down to dinner. 

arrived^ l)ut feigned not to sec liiin ; and he sent a maid to 
fasten the door of the hall, and feigned not to see Bhima, 
who could only poop in and see and smell the ex(|ui8itG feast 
that was laid out for KrishmVs dinner. And Bluma was 
ravenous from his long journey, and ho beheld the table 
most plentifully served with sixty-four choice dishes of 
meat, and an immense tray of rice, together with various 
vegetables; and Krishivjt, still feigning not to see him, 
began to name aloud . every dish, and to smack his lips at its 
savour, until Bhiina was well nigh frantic and near to faint. 
And when this jest had lasted a long time, Krishna admitted 
Billina, and when Bhima had oaten and drank until ho was 
KriHiina setsout full, ho told liis ciTaud to Krishna. So Krislma immediately 
for iiastuiapur. make ready for their doparturn to 

tiastinapur, and prepared to set out with Rukmini and 
Satyabhilma and his other favourite wives, and all his 
family ; leaving his father Vusudeva and his brother Bala- 
rama in charge of Dwaiuka. 

. Now when Krishna s(jt out from Dwiirakil, hi^ camp Avas 
composed of an infinite number oi tradespeojilc and artisans 
of all desci’iptionvS^ and women of ilio lowest cluiraei ei*. 
Tlmro wore gay women, flower-women, oil-AVomcn, and 
milk-women ; also jugglers, serpent-charmers, monkey 
leaders, and all kinds of pedlars and showmen. There 
were also some Chieftains of high rank, for Vasudeva and 
Balarama accompanied Krishna during tho first three 
stages. And as they marched along there was very much 
laughter and mori’iment amongst tho crowd, especially on 
Declaration of a account of the womcn. And a certain woman of infamous 
Sat^bJ^phoM- character was travelling on a bullock, and she was over- 
^nswmfor- tuHied by a camel; and the people laughed when they saw 
tiho woman falling^pon the ground,,^ for her character was 
known to all. But the woman arose and said ; — There is 
no occasion for laughing, for every day I behold the diyino 
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Krislma, and therefore all my sins are forgiven mo.^^ And 
Krislina heard her words, hut he only smiled. After this a 
flower-girl came up to Krishna, and said : — I have these 
flowers for sale, and it is already mid-day ; I pray you there- 
fore to order the camp to bo pitched, that I may bo able to 
sell my flowers before they are all withered and spoiled.^^ 
Krishna replied : — I will give orders that you be paid for 
every flower you have i and the flower-girl hoard his 
words and rejoiced exceedingly. Then another Troman who 
sold milk came to Krishna, and said : — All my milk is 
being spoilt by the joui’noy, and the people hero take no 
heed of the poor and neody/^ • 

When Bhima, who had been listening to these com- 
plaints, heard the grumbling of the milk-woman, he could 
contain himself no longer; and ho said to Krishna : — All 
the gay women and flower-girls, and milk-women in tho 
camp come to you as if there wore nobody else to take care 
of them, as thon‘ sur(3ly ought to be.^^ Krishna replied : — 
Your pity fur these poor women is so praiseworthy that I 
herewith constitute you their Superintcndent;Genoral.^^ 
Khima said : — I have in my house tho daughter of an 
Asura as my wife, and should she see mo in the company of 
tliese women, she would be very jealous, and would devour 
them up. I pray you, therefore, to appoint some Superin- 
tendent who has a great number of women in his family.^^ 
But Krishna, who had many thousands of wives, excused 
himself, saying : — I have Jdmbavati in my family, who 
is the daughter of a Bear, and should she see ^such a number 
of handsome baggages about me, she would kill them all in 
like manner : But you Pdndavas are five brothers with only 
ono wife among you, and when sho is with one of your 
brothers, those women will keep you from solitudo.^^ And 
all the people laughed at tho words of Krishna. And Krish- 
na sent the women to Bhima accordingly, and they all sat 
round Bhima and began to jest and laugh. And Bhima said 
to them : — Why do you come ‘here toi^die; no one but 
Krishna can boar tho trouble of so many women : AJl of you 
know that I have a wife who is the daughter of an Asura ; 
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HISTORY OP and she is very jealous, and should she ever see you in my 
Pam II company she will devour you all lip/^ At these words of 
Bliima the women returned and informed Krishna, who 

Vosudovft And 

Baiar&ma return lauffhed at thcir fears and then dismissed them. ’ 

to 

docompaniodby Now after three stages Vasudeva and Balarama, the 

the multitude. ° 

father and brother of Krishna, returned to Dw^raka accoin- 
paiiied by all the multitude j and Krishna, and liis wives and 
children, proceeded with Bhfnia towards the city of Ilastina- 
Kriahnaaiidhispur. On tlioir Way Krishna and his party approached the 
city of Mathnrd ; and when the people of Mathuril heard that 
SmS^wme'out Krishna was coming, they went out to meet him witli pre- 
na with pre- scnts of curds, milk, antpiiowcrs. And one who remembered 
Both men and him when he was a boy tending his cattle at Vrindavana, 
him of hi8”b^- askcd him whore he had obtained such vast pomp and mag- 
«ittie”fa * iiificence ; and another answered him, saying : — Krishna 
Vrmd&vana. ^ keeper of cattle, Jind know nothing of wealth be- 

yond milk and butter; but now he is the mighty Haja of 
Dwdrakil, and the sovereigns of the earth bow down before 
him.'^ And some of the women also, who had known him 
in his childhood, asked him if he could remember the time 
when ho had stolen their buttei’, and had been tied up for it 
Krishna’s pre- bv liis mother Yasodti. But Krishna only lauijlied at these 

seiits to the ^ n i 1 

women. questions, and gave the vromcn presents of fine cloths, and 
jewels, and money ; so that they all wont away in great joy. 
Krishna en- After this Krishna ordered the tents to be pitched on 

barirof’the the bank of the river Jumnd; and he sent for his sons and 
bade them to be mindful of their behaviour at the sacrifice, 
which was about to be celebrated ; and he desired his wives 
to be sure to ‘pay proper respect to Kunti and Draupadi ; 
and he specially commanded his eldest son Pradyumna to 
conduct himself with all humility at the ceremony, and to 
keep himself free from all high thoughts and pride, and to 
tell his mother, Rukmim, to wait with a great number of 
j^iiapro- slave women upon Draupadi during the sacrifice. Krishna 
Has- then went forward to the city of Hastinlipur, leaving his 
camp to be brougirt/ up by'Bhima. And as he journeyed, a 
j!l5m?the melitt said to the people : — Ye think much of the merit 

Krishna?"*^ of the sacrifice that is about to be performed ; but the real 
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merit is to bo derived from beholding Krishna.^^ AndmsTOEYOP 
whorf he came nigh to the city^ multitudes of Brdhmans, 

with clasped hands, besought him to forgive their sins ; but 

he said ; — If your hearts bo true and single before God^ 
there is hope of forgiveness from him/^ So ho went on to 
the city while the women collected on the tops of the houses Krishna’s reply, 
to behold him. As he advanced further, a eulogist said to Krishna pndsod 
him: — What auspicious day is this in which men behold '^^*^'*'^** 
your face to the cleansing of all their sins : And the 
eulogist also said to those around : — 'J^his is Krishna, who 
has assumed so many transformations to visit tho world/^ 

And Krishna took a necklace of pearls and jewels from off 

his own neck and gave it to tho eulogist. After this Brdiimaws pray 

Krishna was met by a largo number of Brdhmans, w'ho 

j)rayed to him ; and then by a company of dancing girls, DandnK girls 

who sang and played before him. And Krishna stopped for SSiiiT 

a time to look at the dancing girls. And one of tho girls 

said to those around : — My heart is so intent with viewing pious spopchos 

Krishna, that 1 lose my recollection ; and I fear that I shall 

spoil my dance, and tliat Krishna will think moanhjr of me.^^ » dancing gui. 

She then turned to Krishna, and said: — ^^You have ono 

chakra which you whirl where you list, but I have four 

chakras which I can whirl,^^ So saying she took one on 

each hand, and one on each foot, and whirled all four about 

to the admiration of Krishna and of all who behold her. 

She then said : — “ You play with the world as witli a ball ; 

and I can play wdtli seven balls.^' So she took and tossed 

seven balls into tho air,^aTid caught each one in turn. And Krishna pmisos 

Krishna bestowed great praises upon the girl; and told her 

to come to his quarters, and ho^would give her whatever sho 

asked of him. 

After this Krishna approached the city, and was met by Krishna enters 
Arjuna and all his kinsmen, and lastly at some distance by ****" 

Raja Yudhishthira, and all the great men of Hastindpur, and 
they conducted him to the house which had been prepared 
for him. And Krishna paid a visit to Mahdraja Dhritar- visits the 
dshtra pnd the Rdnf Gdnddri, and the Rdni Kuntl, and they 
rcceitvod him with every honour. And Arj una was despatch- 
4 
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HisTOttT OF ed with many of tho ladies of the Pdndavas to meet the 
ladies of Krishna’s camp ; and when all the ladies had nSarly 

— ; readied tho city, Yndhishthira and Krishna went out also to 

FAiidavas re. mect them ; and in this manner the ladies of Krishna were 
of KrUbim. conducted into the city and introduced to Kunti, Gdndhiiri, 
Conversation and Dranpadi. And Satyahhama said to Braupadi : — “ We, 
i»dt and uie who aro SO many thousands in number, have all but one and 

wives of ICrislinSi ^ 

onpolyjamyaud tho sanio liusband in Krishna, and wo are all happy with 
him ; how comes it then that you have five husbands, and 
are not ashamed before men Dranpadi answered : — You 
are every one jealous of each other, and aro always talking 
of your suspicions one ofi another : But I never speak one 
word which all my five husbands may not hear alike, or 
which would give to either the smallest offence : And as to 
what you ask of niy having no shame before men, I had 
great shame when Duhsasaua insulted me in tho presence of 
all the Kauravas; but Krishna miraculously protected me 
terfereneSVr" by his fliviuo power j and as fast as Duhsitsaiia stripped mo 
giuubiiiiK of one of my cloths, Krishna supplied another in its 

pavilion, ,, ^ 

room, 

0 


Draupadi'a 
aiikiiuwlcdg- 
tneiit of tliu 


Review of the The foreffoiiiff narrative of the capture of the 

fort'Konig imri'a- o o . ^ . 

tuiIiSfth?,'""' horse contains only a single relie of tho original 
tradition; namely, the incident that the horse in- 
tended for the Aswamedha was literally stolen by 
M^i^i ctar. Ilhuna. Every other detail appears to be mythical ; 
ddtaus. in other words, is a modem interpolation en- 

forcing the .observances of the Br^mans, or tho 
utc*Brih. worship of ICrishna. Tho conquest of the Bajas 
thS^S^iolw spiritualized into a conquest of the pas- 

tiUlSlliQuui. sions; and the conjugal rights of the younger Pdn- 
toiof rdigiutts QJ.Q apparently set aside, in order that Yud- 

hishthira may sleep every night for an entire year 
by the side of his wife with a naked sword between 
them. Moreover, the main idea of the Aswamed- 
ha, that it was undertaken to settle questions of 
supremacy, has been virtually set aside in favour 
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of the later Brahmanical notion that it was a sacri- hissoby op 
fic6 for the atonement of »in and the acquisition of 
religious merit. Again, the disqualifications men- Low 

cation for an 

, . . , Atfwamedlia. 

Aswamedha ; namely, marriage with an Asura wife, 
pr with a wife of lower rank than himself, or resid- 
ing in the house of a father-in-law ; — are all breaches . 
of Brahmanical law, which could scarcely have had 
any connection with the ancient celebration of an 
Aswamedha. Lastly, a jialpable fable has been intro- pabieonue 
duced of a treasure hidden iif the Hiuuilayas, which 
Yudhishthira declined to accept because it had be- . 
longed to the Brulimans ; all of which may be re- 
garded us a later interpolation, intended to indicate 
by a negative process the respect to be paid by 
llindii Rajas to the Brahmanical hierarchy. • 

Besides, however, these purely Brahmanical de-iAwinterpnia. 

-Til T ,1 . /.I tions rt^lemiig 

tails, it will have been seen that the narrc^tive of the Krisima. 
capture of the horse is largely interpolated with in- 
cidents referring to Krishna, which are very curious 
and su^cstive, and serve to illustrate that epicurean 
phase in the religion of the Ilindfis which will be dis- 
cussed hereafter. Krishna appears not only as a lover Contradictory 
of women, but as prone to mirth and jesting; and 
no doubt these were the characteristics of the mortal find u w iiicttr. 
hero. But in elevating Krishna to ’the Godhead, 
and representing him as the incarnation of the Su- 
preme Being, it seems to have been deemed neces- 
sary to invest him with divine attributes, such as 
the forgiveness of sins, and even to identify liim 
with the universe in accordance with a pantheistic 
idea that the universe existed in liim. The attempt tohMwoniM*’** 
to harmonize these two opposite conceptions of^^J,ti«£?^ 
Krishna as a man and Krishna as a god, has re- 


tioned by Krishna, as unfitting a man to assist at an 
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HisTOBT or suited in a strange medley of absurdities ; and those 
Pam il are especially manifest in the scenes between Krish- 
na and Bhfma. Krishna reproaches Bhfma for his 
large stomach, his Asura wife, and his love of 
women. Bhfma retorts by an extravagant allusion 
to Krishna as the Supreme Being in whom the 
.whole creation exists, not as an idea in the divine 
intellect, but in his stomach as an actual and ma- 
terial fact.® Bhfma also refers to the traditionary 
history of Krishna, in which it is recorded that the 
hero manied the daughter of a Bear, and indulged 

Krtohna’spmc- in a multiplicity of amours. The scene in the 

tical Jest with . in* i 

dining hall, in which Krishna is descanting upon 
the excellence of the dishes whilst Bhfma is kept 
outside frantic with hunger, is still more whimsical, 
and precisely in accordance with Hindi! tastes. It 
is utterly devoid of religious meaning, but yet it is 
a part of; the conception of Krishna: and pious 
worshippers will laugh all the more because the jest 
was perpetrated by Krishna, just as courtiers will 
laugh at the sorriest jest uttered by their sovereign. 

Mixture of jest- But the scenes in Krishna’s motley camp exhibit in- 

iug ftifd piety. •• 1*1 • /• 

congruities which would surpass the mysteries of 
the middle ages, or the practices at the Dionysiafi 
festivals. A courtesan excites merriment by falling 

B It would be difficult to find a more curious illustration of the wide diffcreUco 
between the idealism of tlio learned class of Hindfis and the intenso realism which 
is alone apprehended by the masses, than is here involved in the remark of Bhima 
as regards the universe. Many Pandits are perfectly capable of conceiving the 
creation os existing as a Divine idea in the mind of the Creator ; and do indeed 
teach that all external nature, aud the exploits of Krishna himself as a human 
being, are all Maya, or a delusion of the intellect. But the masses are totally 
incapable of apprehending such metaphysical conceptions* To them the moun« 
tains, rivers, and seas are absolute material facts, and nothing short of represent- 
ing the universe as so much matter existing in the stomach of Krishna as the 
Creator of the universe, will render the cosmogony intelligible to the ^^opular 
mind. As to Kiishna’s human character, that is to bo dismissed as something 
incomprehen6iblo,.which the learned only can understand. 
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from her camel, and then proves her religious faith by hibtoet of 
declaring that her sins are forgiven her because she paei li. 
has beheld Krishna.® The benevolence of the deity 
S shown by his dubious liberality to a flower-girl ; 
whilst his humanity is displayed in a still more 
dijbious exchange of jests with Bhima respecting 
the jealousy of their wives at the presence of the 
courtesans. The bantering remarks of the men and BantcrinKofth* 
women of Mathur&p, and those of the Brdhmans and ^ 
dancing girls who welcomed the approach of Krish- 
na to Hastindpur, are all of thfi same grotesque cha- 
racter ; and instead of elevating a man into a deity, 
only tend to degrade the deity into a very ordinary 
mortal. 

There is one other incident in the narrative of Natural ind- 
the capture of the horse which is very curious ; ij^whurefused 
namely, the story of the old mother of the Raja of 
Badravati, who refused to leave her milk' and butter 
to the mercy of the servants, or to believe in the 
efficacy of Granges water ; and who accordingly by 
the advice of the Minister was carried away by 
force. The language of the old lady is staiiling 
from its truthfulness to human nature. She is a 
poUbct type of a large class. Tlie power of the 
Ganges water to wash away her sins .was a new- 
fangled doctrine which she utterly re^ed to be- 
lieve. The springs in her own neighbourhood she 
declared were quite as good as the Ganges; in the 
same spirit that Naaman the Syrian declared tliat 
the rivers of Damascus were better than all the 

^ Tliis observation of the courtesan is a striking instance of that, doctrine of 
the power of faith 4n B&ma and Krishna as incarnations of deity, which is insisted 
upon by the worshippers of Vishnu \ as opposed to the doctrine of the power of 
good works, such as austerities and sacrifices, which is insisted upon by the wor- 
shippers, of Siva. 
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rivers of Israel. In a word, she seems to have cared 
more for her household goods than for the forgive- 
ness of her sins ; like Martha, she was cumbered 
with too much serving. 

The narrative of the second event in tho perform- 
ance of tho Aswamedha, namely, the loosening of 
the horse, is quite as barren of real incidents as tho 
narrative of the capture. Tho horse was loosened, 
and it was followed by Arjuna accompanied by a 
body of retainers ; but there the authentic tradition 
ends. The real adventures of tho horse dm’ing tlio 
subsequent wanderings, were probably restricted to 
the immediate neighbourhood of Hastindpur; but 
in the Mahd Bhdrata the travels of the horse are ex- 
tended not only to the most remote quarters of Indio, 
but beyond tho Bengal frontier to the oity of Mun- 
nipore, and beyond the Uimdlaya mountains as far 
as tho 'northern ocean. The whole of these ad- 
ventures may bo treated as palpable fictions of a 
comparatively recent origin ; but still they are well 
wortliy of preservation, as they furnish striking 
illustrations of the current ideas which prevail 
amongst a people who arc ignorant, credulous, and 
superstitious, but who are by no means wantin *n 
the imaginOitive faculty. 

Tho so-called adventures of the horse are twelve 
in number, but literally they are twelve legends, or 
series of legends, connected with the countries into 
which tho horse is said to have Avandored. The 
identification of the countries in question is in many 
cases impossible, and if possible would be of little 
value, as will be clearly indicated hereafter. The 
heads of these twelve legends are as follows 
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Ist, The Prince with a thousand wives, whose Hisrofty oF 


si.ster was married to Agni, the god of fire. 

2nd, The disobedient wife wlio was transformed ' 
l)y her husband into a rock on account of her contu- 
macy. 

. 3rd, The Prince who was thrown by his father 
into a cauldron of hot oil, but preserved by prayer. 

4th, The transformation of the horse into a mare 
and a lion. 

5th, Adventures of Arjuna in a country of 
Amazons. * 

Gth, Adventures in a country where men, women, 
and animals grow upon trees ; where the people had 
blanket ears ; and where human sacrifices were of- 
fered. 

7th, Aijuna slain and beheaded by his own son 
in the city of Munnipore, but restored* to life' by the 
application of a jewel brought from the city of ser- 
pents in the under world. * 

8th, The Raja who offered to cut himself in half 
in order to deliver the son of a Brdhman who liad 
been seized by a lion. 

^Oth, The fortunate life of Raja Chandrahasna. 

^ 10th, The Rishi who had dwelt for many Brah- 
mas in an island of the Ocean beyond the Himdlayas. 

1 1th, The sou of Jayadratha and Duhsald mira- 
culously restored to life by Krishna. 

12th, Triumphant return of Arjuna with tho 
horse and the conquered Rajas to the city of Hasti- 
ndpur. 

The narrative of the loosening of tho horse, and 
of the twelve adventures which followed, may now 
bo related as follows : — 


INDU. 
Fart 11 . 
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ikow when tlie night of the full moon in the month of 
Choitro had arrived, the horse chosen for the Aswamedha 
was solemnly loosened in the presence of all tho people. 
And the horse went where it listed, and this it was to do' 
for a whole year; and Arjnna followed the horse with an 
army j and a golden plate was fixed on the forehead of the 
horse, on which was inscribed tho name of Eaja Yudhish- 
thira, and a proclamation tliat Arjnna was following tho horse 
with an army, and that ho would clear a passage for it, and 
compel any Raja, who opposed its progress or carried it away, 
to restore the horse, and to join his train, and attend tho 
Aswamodha at the end of tho year. And the horse went 
forward to many cities and countries, and had twelve ad- 
ventures j and during those twelve adventures Arjnna did 
battle with many Rajas j and all those whom ho fought 
against during these twelve adventures ho conquered, and 
compelled them to givo up tlieir treasures for tho perform- 
ance of the Aswamedha, and to join his army for tho pro- 
tection of the horse ; and many Rajas, hearing of tho groat 
victories that Arjuna had achieved, gave in their submission 
without a battle, and accoQipanied his train along with tho 
conquered Rajas. 

Now when tho horse was loosened ho wont away towards 
the south ; and his first adventure was in a certain Raj which 
was situated in the country of Malwa. And the son of the 
Raja had a thousand wives, all of whom were excoedinalv 
beautiful, and exactly sixteen years of ago j and tho Priroe 
took his pleasure with his wives in a charming garden in the 
neighbourhood" of the city. And it so happened that one of 
his youthful wives saw the horse, and persuaded the Prince 
to carry it away into the city. And Aijuna demanded the 
release of the horse ; and the Prince went out and fought 
against him, and was defeated. And his father the I^'a 
went out also, and was defeated in like manner. But the 
daughter of tho Raja was married to Agni, the god of fire; 
and Agni wont out and fought against Aijuna with fire, 
whilst Aijuna shot arrows in return which produced water. 
And after a while Agni desisted from the battle, and conn- 
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soiled the Raja to restore the horse, and the [Raja did so, 
and Accompanied Aijuna with all his army. ^ 

After this the horse had a second adventure, for ho 
vnbbcd himself against a rock that was enchanted, and there- 
upon stuck to the rock and could not bo loosened. And 
this rock was a woman, who had been the wife of a Rishi j 
and she had been transformed because of her wickedness. 
Now. when this woman was a girl, living in her father’s 
house, her parents told her that when they gave her in 
marriage to a husband, she must obey him in everything ; 
but she replied that she would not. And they heeded not 
her words, seeing that she was only a child ; and after a 
while they gave her in maiTiago to a pious Rishi. AccoVd- 
iugly the Rishi took her to his own home, and as she was 
very young he porfonned all the household work himself ; 
but when she was fully grown, ho desired her to perfoi’m 
her proper duties, and especially to worship the fire, so that 
she might have fine children. But the woman refused to do 
aught ; and alio said that sho wanted no children, and there- 
fore would not worship the fire. Now one day “the Rishi 


HISTORY 07 
INDIA. 
Vast II. 

Second adven- 
ture of the 
horse. 

Legend of the 
disobedient 
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’ The first adventure of the horse is utterly immoaning, but the mythic nar- 
rative of the marriage of the llaja’s daughter to the god Agiii, the deity of fire, 
is strikingly illiMrative of the later current of llindfi imagination, and may be 
told here in a few words. The daughter of tlic Raja dcsinid to marry Agni 
because fire rendered all things pure ; and if a woman burned herself upon the 
funeral pile after tlie death of her husband, she became perfectly pure. Morc- 
ovu^Agni was tlie mouth of all the gods; and as all sacrifices to the gods njust 
paSthiough fire, or Agiii, so she, by having Agni for her husband, would ascend 
to the gods. And all the women laughed at her choice, but she went out into the 
jungle, and kindled a great fire, and propitiated Agni; and the god appeared before 
her in the guise of a Brhhman and promised to become her husband. So the 
disguised Brhhman went to her father the Raja, and made himself known, and 
demanded the Raja's daughter in marriage. But the Counsellois of the Raja 
laughed at the Brfihman as an impostor, upon which a flame issued from his mouth 
and burnt up the Minister's hair and board. Then the Ruja arose and paid rever- 
ence to Agni, and the flames ceased. Meantime, the new's of the arrival of the 
Brhhman and his extraordinary errand reached the women's apartments, and the 
nurse of the Raja’s daughter came out to see the Br&hnuin, and she took him into 
her own room and asked him if ho were truly Agni. The BrhbmQn in reply gave 
a pufF which set the house on fire, and began to bum the clothes of the nurse. So 
the nurse threw oif all her clothes, and then rushed into the Council Hall crying 
and sobbing. At this sight the Raja again did reverence to the Brahman, and 
the flame ceased, and Agni was duly married to the daughter of the Raja 
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desired his wife to bring liim an earthen pitcher of water ; 
and she threw down the pitcher, and broke it into pibcos. 
And when it was night she rose from his side ; and when ho 
bade her return, she went out of the house. Tlius she 
plagued her husband, until he giw loan and weak, and was 
like to die. At length a wise Eishi came to his house, and 
said to him : — “ When you want your wife to do a thing, 
tell her not to do it j and then she will do all that you desire.’' 
With these words the wise Eishi wont his way, but said that 
on the morrow he would return to the house. And when 
ho had departed, the husband said to his wife : — “ Our guest 
will return on the morrow, but do not make any preparations 
for him.” And the wife replied ; — “ What is this you say ? 
I would havo you to know that our guest is so great a Eishi 
that ho should be treated with all respect j and I shall not 
do as you desire, but will treat him very handsomely.” And 
the husband thought within his heart that he had Icaniod 
the way to rule his wife j so he said to her : — " To-morrow 
is the day on which it has hitherto been my custom to feast 
the Br.4hmans, and offer cakes to the souls of my ancestors : 
But I have resolved not to do this ; and if I do give a feast 
it shall consist of victuals of the worst kind, and I will 
only invite the most ill-favoured, ignorant, and worthless 
Briihmans to the banquet.” Then the wife replied : — This is 
a very pretty story that you are rolling mo : To-morrow I 
shall provide a feast that will rejoice the souls of your fat^rs 
for a whole year ; and I shall invite only the most g^d- 
looking, leaimed, and respectable Brfihmans.” And the 
husband said “ If you do this, I will put on my meanest 
and dirtiest garments, and will not bo present at the feast.” 
And the wife replied : — " You will not do as you say ; for I 
shall provide you with the best and cleanest raiment, and 
will myself conduct you to the banquet.” So on the morrow 
the wife did all that she had promised, and her husband was 
filled with joy ; but when the feast was over, he forgot the 
counsel of the wise Eishi, and commanded his wife to throw 
tho remains of the victuals into the river Ganges according 
to the custom. But tho woman in her pride and obstinacy, 
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carried out tho victuals in his very sight, and threw them 
into if place where the hogs came and devoured them. Then 
tho husband, was exceedingly wroth, and in his rage he 
ctrsed his wife that she should become a rock) and ho 
said: — “You shall continue to be a rock until Baja Yud< 
hishthira celebrates an Aswamedha; and the sacrificial horse 
shall come to this place and run against yon, and shall be- 
fastened to you : But then when Aijuna strokes you and 
liberates the horse, you shall once more become a woman.’^ 
Now when the horse had done as the Eishi had prophe- 
sied, Arjnna was greatly surprised ; but the Brahmans who 
lived in that place came up and tolAhim of all that had be- 
fallen tho woman and her husband. So ho stroked the rock 
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and set the horse free,* and at that same moment tho woman 
was restored to her true shape, and rctumod to tho house of 
her husband, and obeyed all his commands ever afterwards. 

Tho third adventure of the horse was in the city of Chita- TJ'W adventure 
1)111’, whore all the people worshipped one God, and no man 
liad more than one wife. And tho horse entered the city, 
and was followed by Arjuna and all his army. And'the Baja 
concoLod his army and prepared to march out agJiinst Ai;juBa, 
and ho ordered that a large cauldron of boiling oil should bo 
niado ready, and that whoever should fail to march out with 
liiiii should bo thrown into the cauldron. And tho youngest 
son of tho Baja was named Sadnova; and when tlie Baja was 
about to go forth, Sadnova wont to tho inner apartments to Sudnoys, sonof 
tak? leave of his mother, and he kissed tho ground before Uwof'iito*”' 
lior, and said that ho was going out to fight Aijuna. And 
his mother answered him : — “If you are killed in battle it 
vrill bo well, but if you run away I shall be derided by all 
people.” So Sadnova took his leave, and as he went out he TakraiAaveof 
met his sistor, and his sister put a garland of flowers round **** ***'*'^‘ 
his neck, and bode him bo valiant and prove himsolf a man, 
for that her husband would upbraid her if her brother be- 
haved like a coward. And when Sadnova left bis sistor, his Deiuygsunio 
young wife come up to him and said>— “I fear that you will •‘‘•* •”*****• 
ho slain jihis day, and then you will marry another wife in 
Swarga; but if it be so I will bum myself with your dead 
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body, and so bo united with you for ever." And Sadnova 
bade her fear not ; but she replied : — ''I know that ybu are 
endowed with courage, and that you will not return from tho 
battle unless you come as conqueror.” And she desired tkit 
he would embrace her before he went, and he did so. Mean- 
while the Raja had gone forth, and when he heard that his 
son had delayed to join him, he was in great wrath. And ho 
consulted tho Brdhraans as to what he should do ; and they 
said “ Unless you keep your word your soul will go to 
Naraka.^’ So tho Rdja ordered his son to bo thrown into 
the cauldron, and Sadnova employed all his thoughts in pray- 
ing to God, and when, ho was cast into tho cauldron, tho 
boiling oil ceased to bubble up, and became immediately 
cold. And all the people, who had blamed the Brdhmans 
for thoir counsel to thO Raja, set up a loud shout of joy. And 
Sadnova arose out of the cauldron, and went out with tho 
army to fight against Arjuna ; but tho victory was gained by 
Aijuna, and Sadnova and all his bi'ethren wore slain ; and 
the Raja restored the horse and accompanied the army of 
Arjuna. 

After this the horse had a fourth adventure, for on his 
way ho entered a pond and was changed into a mare, and then 
entering another pond he was changed into a lion ; upon 
which Aijuna prayed to God, and the horse resumed its for- 
mer shape.® 

And it came to pass that after many days the horse had 
a fifth adventure, for he entered a country which was in- 
habited only by women, and their Rtini was named Pai'amita. 
And the way'in which these women became mothers was this. 
When men from other regions visited that country for traffic 
or from curiosity, the women lived with them as their wives ; 
and if a daughter was bom it was permitted to live, but a 

^ The story of the fourth adventure is purely mythical. Tho transformation 
of the horse into a marc is said to have been in consequence of a curse of the god- 
dess P&rvati, \7ho was assailed by a Daitya whilst bathing in that pon^ and ac- 
cordingly ordered that all males entering that water for the fhtnre should bo 
turned into females. The second transformation was caused by a BrAhman, who 
was seized by a crocodile while bathing in tho pond, and accordingly prayed that 
any creature entering that water for tho future should be turned into a lion. 
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Hon was killed the moment it was horn. And if a man stayed hisxobt Of 

for more than a month in that country he was put to death ; 

and such of his women as were with child remained alive, but ~ ~ 

Mamage cua* 

|uch as were not with child burned thcmaelvea with his dead 
body ; for which reason every man who could escape ran away 
after twenty or twenty-five days. Wlien Arjuna arrived in this ci3iy”Si 
country, ho said to the warriors about him : — This is a mar- «««■>"»* women, 
vellous country that the horse has led us to : If wo conquer 
these women we shall obtain no credit thereby ; but if we-aro 
conquered our disgrace will be greater than can bo conceived : 

Moreover, those women are of groat strength, and wlioevor 
lives with them for a month is a dfad man : They will now 
seize our horse, and wo shall find it Jjard to stand against 
thein.^^ 

Whilst Arjuna and his warriox’s were engaged in this dis- Extreme bcnuty 

course, the women made their appearance ; and they were all 

in the very prime of beauty. And they wore necklaces of 

the best-shaped pearls, and were attired in splendid drosses ; 

and they wore mounted upon horses, with (luivors tied to 

their waists, and bow-^ in their hands ; and they wei’c all poi*- 

fect in the arts of love, and in the various ways of fascinating 

men. As soon as the horse caught their eyes, one of them ThejearryaMay 

ran and seized hold of it, and led it to the Rini, and told her tilSir iKu pa- 

wlio followed it and what was its destination ; and the Wmi 

ordered it to her stable to serve as a war horse. Then the 

Eani mounted an elephant, and all her female forces mounted Go out to meet 
* , Aijuna oil 

their horses, and they all wont out to meet Arjuna ; and they 
were all of perfect beauty, and btjtwocn fourteen and sixteen 
years of ago, and the Rdni Paramita was the very perfection 
of loveliness. And when these beautiful damsels saw that * 

Arjuna and most of his warriors were mounted on chariots, 
they all laughed, and said : — Are these men who arc riding ^u^hat the 
in their chariots como to vanquish us who are mounted on Aijuniwidhis 
horses ? * The Ranx then advanced upon her elephant, and 

addressed herself to Arjuna, and said : — You, 0 Arjuna, 
have triumphed over many men of note ; see now if you bo 
man enough to resist my attack.^^ She then shot a single 
arrow with suojx exceeding grace that Arjuna and most of his 

VOL, t 26 
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PAET^n. self will take you prisoner, and ipske you my slave ; »and 
mist give up this unprofitable Aswamedha sacrifice, and 
^Arjum!*^ come and drink wine with me, and pass your time in greats 
pleasure.” Aijuna replied : — “ I have heard that whosoever 
falls into your embraces certainly dies j and -if I loiter here 
with you, who will take care of the horse ? ” Paramita said. ; 
— “ Either way your death is nigh, for if you fight mo you 
will fall by my arrows, and if you yield to mo you will fall by 
the light of my eyes : But since you seem to liavo no desire 
for ray love, I will slay you with an iron arrow.” Then 
Aijunadefeated, Paramita discharged son^ more arrows, and Arjuna found it 
impossible to withstaj^d her; so he advanced and said: — 
" 1 am enamoured with your beauty and grace, and your skill 
and bravei’y ; and 1 desire to lay aside all hostility against 
you, and to offer you my hand : But you are a woman of 
understanding, and you know that I am now engaged in an 
Aswamedha sacrifice, and that I cannot associate with a 
woman until the sacrifice is completed; but I promise that 
when I arj'ive at Hastindpur I will espouse you in the midst 
supmbuTia- of my brethren and kinsmen, and will find suitable husbands 

ance of tuen at . i /. i 

HastiiiApur. for all tlic wouien who may come with you, tor there we liavo 
men in plenty.” When the Bdni heard these words, she was 
extremely pleased, and said to Arjuna : — “ It was my inton- 
> tion to make war against you, and to slay both you and all 
your people ; but I will now make peace with you on condi- 
tion that you accept me in marriage ; and I will go to Has- 
tindpur, and remain with Baja Yudhishthira until you 
Am^nsTostote return.” So she sent for the horse, and restored it to 

the horse. ' , 

. Aquna, and placed one of her own kinswomen in nor room to 
govern the countiy ; and then in great pomp and splendour, 
and accompanied with vast numbers of women; and goods 
and baggage beyond calculation, and all the finest jewels and 
i>ii]witai>ro- curiosities that eye ever saw, she set out for the city of Has- 
«n*pur. tinapur, whilst Arjuim agam lot the horse loose, and went 
* after him. 

After this the horse encountered a sixth adventure in a 
country whore the trees were very large an^ wondSrful to 
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behold ; for instead of fruit they bore men and women upon 
their branches, as well, tis elephants, horses, kino, goats, 
slieep, asses, and various other animals. But all these hu- 
man and animal fruits were very short-lived; for when it 
was noon they were young and vigorous, but as the day 
drew towards a close they grew older and older, until at the 
setting of the sun they all died. Every day these fruits 
were produced, and grow to maturity at noon, and died at 
sunset. And the men of this country had ears like blankets, 
and with one of those cars they covered their heads and 
with the other they covered their bodies. And all the men 
and animals in this country had bodies that were crooked 
and distorted. Some of the men hall the faces of horses, 
and others the faces of asses, and some had but one eye, or 
one leg, or one arm, whilst others had three eyes, or three 
legs, or three arms. And the Raja of this country had a 
Brjlhinan for his Minister. And this Brahman wore a string 
of human heads over his shoulder instead of the sacred 
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thread, and ho carried human skulls in his hand; and he 

had the skull of an elephant hollowed out for a*^ drinking 

cup ; and for ear-rings ho wore a dead elephant in one ear 

and a dead camel in the other ; and for a walking-staff ho 

had the bones of a dead cow. Now when this Brahman saw The BrMjman 

the sacrificial horse, he went to the Raia and said to him : — Rajatosei^e 

It. Apulia and his 

An enemy of yours has entered this countrv, whose name people, and 

. 4 . 1 . * perforin a N am- 

is Arjuna, and it was his brother Bhima that slew your “i®^***^ 

father, the Asura : Now therefore do you seize Arjuna, and 
all the people that are* with him, and perform a Naramedha 
sacrifice, so that all of them may bo burnt in the sacrificial 
fire ; For this sacrifice has great merit, just as ho who drinks Mciitoftho 
wine and blood acquires great merit. And for this ^acri- 
fico of yours I will collect a number of Brdhmans who 
are drinkei^s of blood and wine, and who eat human flesh; “V^wmo-drink^ 
as well as a number of Saniases who have performed 
penances for many years in the pagodas and sacred places, 
and who celebrate their rites by eating the flesh of maid- 
ens : And this was the sacrifice which w&s performed by 
RAvana, and by celebrating it you will become a second **‘''*'***‘ 
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Ravana^ and wo will all pray for you.^^ And the Raja re- 
plied : — Youii counsel is good ! So the Raja went t)ut, 
with all the men and women of the country, to fight against 
Arjuna ; and they employed many enchantments and magi- 
cal arts. But after much fighting the Raja was slain by 
Arjuna, and all his forces fled in great confusion, and betook 
themselves to various quarters of the world and to the is- 
lands of the sea ; and so that country was cleared of all these 
wicked Daityas. And Aquna entered their abodes and 
found much gold and jewels beyond all calculation. So 
Aijuna distributed some among liis soldiers, and some 
among the Rajas who ^accompanied him ; and ho loaded 
very much treasure ijipon camels and elephants, and sent 
them away to Raja Tudhishthira, and his other brethren, 
and his friends who were in Hastiiiapur, Arjuna tlien 
commanded that all the houses and families of the Daityas 
should bo burnt ; after which the horse was again loosened 
to wander where it would. 
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So the horse went on for many days, until he entered 
the country of Manipura, and there he met with his seventh 
adventurk And the Raj of Manipura contained many well- 
peopled cities, and the Raja at that time was Babliru-vahana, 
the same whom Cliitrdngada, tho daughter of the previous 
Raja, had borne to Arjuna during his twelve years^ exile. 
This Riija Babhru-vahana was without an equal in prowess 
and manhood. And in his Raj of Manipura there was not 
such a being as a liar, and the women were always obedient 
to their husbands; and there were also many wise and 
devout Rishisdn the Raj, who studied the Vedas. And the 
whole country enjoyed tranquillity under tho reign of Raja 
Babhru-vdhana; and no one was ever anxious about worldly 
concerns, but all their thoughts were fixed on the world to 
come, and employed in the worship of God ; and no one in 
that country was ever taken up and imprisoned ; and if a 
poor man entered that territory, the Chandels made him a 
ryot that ho might no longer feel aqy regret at leaving his 
own country.® The troops of that country were all of 


^ Chandel is the name of a numerous tribe of Bajpoots, originally from 
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determined bravery and great strength^ and never turned history or 
theif backs in the day of battle, however numerous might 
bo the enemy opposed to them. And all the people in that 
Country spoke the Sanskrit language, and they were always b^tlw^opie^^ 
happy and in good humour, and all passed their time in 
mirth and joy. 

• Now the walls of the palace of Babhru-vfihanawero made city and jiaiw. 
of gold, and round tho whole city were walls of silver ; and 
warriors of renown kept constantly watch and ward. On wa^on« and 
the outside of the city wore a number of waggons bound 
together with chains, and in them were placed fireworks 
and fire weapons, and men were always stationed there to 
keep guard. And many thousands of^hariots and elephants “ 

and horses were employed in bringing tho revenues of the 
Raj, in gold and silver, to a thousand treasuries ; and tho 
people who were employed to receive the money sat day and 
night; but so great was the treasure that tho people* who 
brought it had to wait ton or twelve years before their turn 
ciinie to account for the money they had received, and to 
obtain their acquittal and return home. So perfect was the 
comfort enjoyed in that Raj, that strangers who arrived 
there were led to conceive that God had placed a second 
paradise in this world. 

And one of the Rajas that was following the horse said to Wfaith and 
Arjuna: — There is no other country like this in the whole 
world: I have been accustomed to send every year to 
Raja. Babhru-vdhana, one thousand cart-loads of gold and 
silver, merely for leave to remain quietly in my own Raj ; 
and if I failed to send it, an army came from* him and laid 
waste the whole of my country : For the Raja is exceedingly 
brave, and also very learned and sage ; so that he exceeds 
all the Brdhmans and Rishis in the world in wisdom, as well 

Mahoba in Bnudelkund, but now scattered over the North-Western Provinces* 

They claim to belong to the Lunar race, who are said to have descended from 
Cbrondra or the Moon ; and they gave their name to the district of Ghandert or 
Ghandeli. In the I>ower Doab they are divided into four tnbes, bearing the 
several llinda designations of a Ruler or King, as Raja, R&o, Riina, and Rhwat. 

The Brahmanical compilers of the Mahh Bhhrata appear to have lived in the 
•North-West Provinces, and assumed that Chondels formed nart of tho Munnipore 
population as londholdeis or scnundais. 
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— that ho never need ask any one else for more : The Raja is 

also of that continence and moral conduct that he neveiJ 
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looks on a strange woman with an eye of desire, nor forgets 
for a single moment his worship and duty to God: This 
Raja has a Minister so able that no other Raja possesses his 
like ; and this Minister manages the affairs of the Raj with 
such skin that tho whole country is thoroughly well-peopled* 
and not a single measure of land is unoccupied or waste ; 
and tho Minister is likewise so brave that upon occasion ho 
would hold combat with%ho great god Siva himself j and ho 
never gives a word of bad counsel to the Raja.” 

Meanwhile the horse went forward until at night time 
ho came near the city of Manipura ; and it so happened that 
Raja Tlabhru-vAhana had gone to the chase, but some of his 
people saw the horse and informed him of it ; and ho imme- 
diately ordered the horse to bo carried into tho city, and 
when it was night he commanded that it should be brought 
into his .Council hall. Now the whole ground where tho 
Raja held his Council was covered with gold ; and at tho 


entrance to tho Council chamber were a hundred thousand 


pillars of gold, each forty or fifty cubits high ; and tho top 
of each pillar was made of fine gold and inlaid with jewels ; 
and on the summits of the pillais, and on the walls, were 
many thousand artificial birds made so exact that all who 
saw them thought them to be alivo; and there were pre- 
cious stones that .shone bke lamps, so that there was no need 
of any other light in the assembly; and there also were 
placed the figures of fishes inlaid with rubies and cornelians, 
which appeared to bo alive and in motion. All round tho 
Council hall wore sticks of sandal wound round with fine 
cloth, which had been steeped in sweet-scented oils ; and 
those were burnt to give light to the place instead of lamps, 
so that the whole company were perfumed with the odour. 
And before each one of tho principal persons in the assem- 
bly was placed a vessel ornamented with jewels containing 
various perfumes j and on every side and comer of the hall 
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were beautiful damsels^ who Bprinkled rose water and other histobt OF 
odoriferous liquors. And when the horse was brought into 

the assembly, all presenlfwere astonished at its beauty and 1 — 

Excellence ; and they saw round its neck a necklace of ex- lif* ' 
cellent jewels, and a golden plate hanging upon its forehead. HOTM*uken*iIi. 
Then Raja Babhru-vdhana bade his Minister read the writing Councu 
oh the plate ; and the Minister rose up and read aloud that 
Raja Yudhishthira had let loose the horse and appointed 
Atjuua to be its guardian. And when the Raja heard this, 
he said : — “ Arjuna is my father ! Say what course shall 1 
pursue ? ” The Minister replied : — 0 Raja, since Arjuna 
is your father it is oxtx’emcly unlbrtunato that you should 
hare seized upon this horse ; for it wotild have been most 
proper for you to have followed thi|j horse for one year by 
the side of your father.’^ 

Then the Raja, by the coimscl of his Minister, determined 
to restore the horse, and to offer the whole of his posses- 
sions as a free gift to his father Arjuna. And he ordered Aijun*. 
all the troojxs to bo in readiness in all their parade dresses, 
and ho took with him all the Rishis and learned ](^rdhmans, 
and gave orders that all the men and women of this city should 
come forth. And all the most beautiful virgins of the best 
education and most skilled in music wore called together ; 
and some were mounted on elephants richly caparisoned, 
and some on the most splendid chariots, and some on litters 
of the richest make, whilst others walked on foot j and all 
were ornamented with necklaces of pearls and other jewels, 
and carried garlands of the sweetest flowers jn their hands, 
which they, were to throw round the nock of ‘Aijuna. And 
there were other girls from ten to fourteen years of age, 
who were appointed to cany boxes of precious perfumes, 
and to pour them upon the head of Aijuna, and upon the 
heads of 'all the Rajas and Rishis, and sons of Rajas, and 
Chieftains, and Br^mans that had followed the horse. 

Then Raja Babhm-v^ana sot out to meet his father Aijuna, 
with all his Chieftains and Ministers; and all the soldiers, 
horse wd foot, and all the flre-workers. accompanied him ; 
and all the tradesmen and artisans in the city cai'ried with 
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singing-girls and dancing-girls bedecked themselves 'and 

joined the cavalcade. In this older Raja Babhm-vfihana 

advanced on an elephant, for elephants were very excellent 

in that country j and when he saw Aijuna he immediately 

alighted, and making the most profound obeisances, he 

slowly approached his father ; and when he was come nigh 

he let loose the hair of his head, and ho stooped forward and 

Advance of the wiped tho shocs of Ariuna with his hair. And tho Bnihmans 
Brfthmans] and ^ 

mMeus. and beautiful maidens also advanced and poured on Arjuna’s 
head all the jewels they had brought with them, so that tho 
whole ground shone- rofcnd about him like tho heavens 
covered with stars. They also put chaplets of pearls and 
jewels, and wreqths of sweet-smelling flowers round tho 
neck of Arjuna, and round the necks of the other Rajas and 
Chieftains who were with him, and poured vases of jewels 
and flowers over their heads. 

Bahhru-vUiana Then Raja Babhru-vdhana advanced a second timo be- 
teSSftiher.^ foi’o Arjuna, and made a profound obeisance, and said : — 
“ You are my master and tho author of my being ; and 
though you bo my father and I your son, I am now your 
slave : I now make to you a free gift of this Raj, and my 
armies, and my revenues, and my treasures, and all that I 
possess ; and I am come to draw my sword in your service, 
in the hope that you will mercifully look on me with favour, 
and that as your other sons are severally employed under 
Places his hend you, SO you would also employ me.” Saying this, Babhru- 
foot vdhana again made a low obeisance; and then advancing, 

ho laid his ho'ad under Aijuna’ s foot, and said : — “ 1 hope 
you will raise my head from the dust with your own gracious 
hand, that I may lift up my head with honour among all tho 
people of the world.” And all the Rajas and Chieftains who 
had accompanied Aijuna presented themselves before him, 
and said: — “This is ’your own son; why do you not with 
your own hand raise up his head from the dust t No sove- 
reign on earth ever had such a son ; why do you not look 
upon him with an eye’ of favour and affection ? ” 

But the Almighty had now brought an evil destiny upon 
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Arjana, and it was predestined tbat he should he slain, hisiobt of 
A nd it came to pass that he was exceedingly wroth with the 

words of his great men ; land he smote the head of Babhru- ; — 

\ilhana so sharply with his foot, that his face was bruised 
against the ground. Then Babhru-vdhana lifted up his coven to. 
head from the earth, and said : — “ 0 my father; what fault 
have I committed that you thus strike me ? ” Arjuna re- 
plied : — “ I struck you because you are not my son : If I 
had been your father you would never liave been afraid ; 
and I am assured that your mother, Chitrangadd, must have cells him the 
borne you to some herdsman : Yon ought not to have seized rosii*»iide 
my horse, but having taken him, you ought not to have re- 
stored him without a battle ; Had you possessed true valour 
you would have maintained a combat, as did my son Abhi- 
manyu against many heroes in tho great wai’ : He was my 
son, and he was a lion ; but you are a jackal, and have come 
and humbled yourself in the dust before one of your men 
have been killed, and before you have received a scratch : 

Your mother has danced and made a slip; and it becomes 
you to lay aside your bow and ari'ow, and to hang«a tom-tom 
round your nock, and make a figure among dancing-girls ; 
for no sign of tho true Kshatriya appears in your counten- 
ance.” 

When Babhru-vdhana heard these words of Arjuna, he Babhru-Ttona 
smiled and said : — ” 0 Arjuna, I have hitherto had groat 
forbearance, but I now renounce you : In the fulfilment of ** **** *' 
filial duty I have presented myself before you, and this you 
attribute to my fear of you and your arrows ; and you have 
vilified my mother, and called me the son of a herdsman j 
and your judgment has failed you, inasmuch as you have 
not known a Kshatriya from a herdsman.” Having spoken 
these words, Babhin-vahana ordered all the virgins and 
other women who had come with him to return to the city, 
and he commanded that tho horse should be led away, and • 
the drums and trumpets sounded for battle. And thenDei^t,,^ 
there was a desperate battle, and nearly all the Chieftains 
who l\ad accompanied Aijuua were killed or taken prisoner. 

And Chitrdngadd, the mother of Babhru-vdhana, heard that of the primien 
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many groat Chieftains had been brought prisoners .into the 
city, and that amongst them was Pradyumna, son of 
Krishna ; and she sent surgeons to dress their wounds, and 
placed them in handsome apartments, and entertained theni 
with provisions and sweetmeats. Meanwhile, Aijuna saw 
many evil omens, for a kite alighted on his head and began 
to scream ; and he also saw that his own shadow was with- 
out a head. And he challenged Babhru-viihana to single 
combat, and they abused one another, and fought for a long 
time against each other ; until at last Babhru-vahana dis- 
charged a crescent-shaped arrow at Aijuna, which severed 
his head from his body. * And a light issued from the body 
of Arjuna, which resembled the sun in its brightness, and 
was seen by all the people of Hastindpur. And Yudhish- 
thira and Bhima were in great alarm at the light; but 
Krishna told them that ho knew what it .was, and that all 
would go right in the end. 

Now whon Raja Babhru-vdhanahad obtained this mighty 
victory, great rejoicings were made in Ills army. Tho 
musicians sounded the songs of triumph, and the eulogists 
praised tho Raja and his warriors in loud harangues ; and so 
much spoil was gathered together that tho soldiers W'oro 
troubled how to carry it away. And when tho news reached 
tho city of Manipura, all tho beautiful virgins went forth 
with strings of jewels and flowers to meet the conquerors, 
and cast their wreaths upon tho Raja; and all the houses 
)vere hung with different coloured flags, and all tho Chief- 
tains came to congratulato tho Raja; and all the wives of 
the Chieftains Vent to tho palace to compliment Chitrdngada 
upon the victory which her son had gained over such a 
matchless hero as Arjuna. But whon Chitrdngadd heard 
that hor son had slain his father Aijuna, she fell into a 
swoon ; and Uldpi, the other wife whom Aijunahad espoused 
during his twelve years, exile, and who h^ entered the ser- 
vice of Chitrdngadd, fell down in a swoon likewise., And 


when they were somewhat recovered, Chitrdngadd reproached 
her son very bitterly with tho crime he had committed ; and 
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prayed that a funeral pile might be prepared, and that she msTOBT or 
might bo burned thereon. 

Now it so happened that Uldpl, who was the daughter ni.ip« 
bf Vdsuki, the Serpent Baja, remembered that tho serpents 
possessed a jewel which would restore Arjuna to life ; and 
she sent one of her kinsmen, who was residing at Manipura, 
t() request her father Vdsuki to deliver up tho jewel. So the 
kinsman sot off for the lower world, and arrived at the abode 
of Vusuki, and there ho saw serpents all of gold, who were 
in the service of Vdsuki. And the city of Vdsuki was Mt^aiicent'diy 
splendid beyond description, and contained ten thousand ° 
crores'® of serpent i n habitants ; und the wives of all those BnauHfU wives 
serpents were of consummate beauty. And tho city con- jewels, 
tainod more jewels than any person in the world has ever 
seen ; and there was a lake there which contained tho water uke. 
of life, and in which all the serpents used to batlio. And 
the kinsman of Uliipf entered the presence of Raja Vfisuki, 
and proffered his request for tho jewel. And at that time smharnSgs 
the groat Serpent Sesha-ndga, ho who has a thousand heads, Sir|weUo^wia 
was on a visit to Viisuki j and Sesha-ndga summoned all 
the serpents, and told them that he was desirous of sending 
the jewel to restore Arjuna to life, saying “ If I send this 
jewel, and it restores Arjuna to life, my name will be exalted 
throughout the world; and I shall undoubtedly win the 
favour of Krishna, who is tho great friend of Arjuna ; and . 

Krishna is now sovereign of nearly all the earth, and every 

living Raja pays homage to his superiority.'* The serpents u^ftisaiofthe 

then consulted together, but they were fearful that if the 

jewel were sent it would never be restored, ’so they refused 

to send it ; and Sesha-ndga desired tho kinsman of Uliipi 

to return to her, and acquaint her with what the serpents 

had said. 

So tho kinsman rotumod to Manipura, and acquainted 
Uldpf and RajaBabhru-vdhana with all that had occurred; and to 
the Raja determined to lead his army into the nether world 


Bwpenti. 


^ A crore is ten millions ; consequently ten thonsond crorcs are equal to a 
hundreds thousand millions. 
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PaS^. Babhru-vdhana did so, and descended to the lower 

regions, and fought many desperate battles against the ser- 
pents ; and he shot arrows which produced peacocks in vast? 
numbers ; and the peacocks devoured the serpents until 
TheSerpnts they Were compelled to yield. So Sesha-ndga called a 
iubnSssion^ and council of all the chiefs of the serpents, and it was agreed that 
they should give up the jewel ; and moreover that they should 
bring all their other jewels and rarities, and present them 
• to Babhru-vdhana that they might conciliate him thereby. 
The Then Sesha-ndga and all the chiefs of the serpents waited 

delivered up. upon Babhru-vdliana, and they gave up the jewel which was 
to restore Arjuna to life, and tendered their submission, and 
presented Babhru-vdhana with all their treasures. And 
Babhru-vdhana returned with the jewel in great honour and 
glory to the city of Manipura. 

Krishna, Bhi- Meanwhile Itrishna, and Bhima, and Kuiiti had mounted 
the back of the bird Garura, and ridden from the city of 
upon Gkirura. Hastindpur to the city of Manipura; and Sesha-ndga came 
likewise from the nether world to behold Krishna and 
Ariunatwtoiied worship him. And Krishna prayed to (lod, and desired 
jewel Sesha-ndga to apply the jewel to the body of Arjuna; and 
the head was once again joined to the body, and Arjuna 
returned to life, and was healed of all his wounds. And 
BcsconcUiation. Arjuna became reconciled to his son; and Raja Babhru- 
vdhana prepared to accompany him ; whilst Ohitrdngadd and 
Uldpi set out for Hastindpur to be present at the As- 
wamedha. 

Eighth adven- After this, the horse entered the Raj of Ratnapura, and 
horse in the met with his eighth adventure ; for the Raja seized him, and 
pur*. carried him away, but he was recovered by Arjuna,^ Then 


The eighth adventure of the horse is a long tissue of religious fables, of 
which one may serve as a specimen. When the horse was carried away, Krishna 
and Aijuna entered the city of Ratnapura disguised as Brhhmaiis. When it 
was night they found all the people asleep except a few young men who were 
sporting with their wives ; and they listened at one of the doors, and hoard a 
young man say to his wife “ The more I gaze upon you the more I love you, 
just as people love Krishna the more they behold him.*’ And they liiSten^ at 
^ther doors, and heard nothing but praises of Krishna. And when it was mom- 
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the horse encountered a ninth adventure in the country of 
Chandra-hasa, where ho was seized by the Baja^ but re- 
covered in like manner.^^ The horse then went towards the 
iiorthem mountain, and all the Eajas on the way tendered 
their submission, and gave up all their treasures, and joined 
Arjuna with all their army. And the horse passed the 
northern mountain, and reached the sea, and entered it ; and 
Arjuna and Krishna were preparing to plunge into the sea 
likewise, and follow it, when they saw an island, and an old 
Rishi sitting there. And the old Rishi had sat in one place 
so many years that a tree had grown up between his legs, 
and birds had built their nests u^n tho tree, and serpents 
had made their holes all round him. And tho Rishi said 
that he had remained there during twenty Brdhmas, and had 
frequently seen the world come to a close and begin again.^ 
And the Rishi saw Arjuna and Krishna, and bade them 
complete the Aswamedha, and at his words tho horse came 
out of the sea. And tho Rishi prayed to Krishna that he 
tnight be present at the Aswamedha; and Arjuna and Krishna 
carried him away with them. 
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irig they eiiterc'd the Council Hall, and the Baja, supposing that they were Brhli- 
nians, treated them witli every respect. Krishna then complained that a lion had 
carried away his son, but bad promised to release him on receiving the half of the 
body of the son of the Baja of Batnupura, saying that a Eshatriya could not 
refuse even to sacrifice his own life if requested by a Brahman, In reply, the Baja 
agreed to sacrifice himself in tlic place of his son ; and directed his wife and son 
saw him in two. Just, however, as the saw was adjusted, a tear fell from the 
left eye, and Kiishna declined to accept an ofifering which appeared to be involun- 
tary. The Baja, however, explained that the tear fell because the Brhhman did not 
deem his loft side worthy of acceptance, but only bis right side. Krishna was so 
pleased at this explanation that he made himself known, an^ stopped all further 
proceedings ; and tlie horse was liberated, and the Baja’s son followed Aijuua 
with a large army. 

The traditionary life of Chandra-hasa is very curious, and will be found 
related in Part III. , containing episodes from the Mahh Bhhrata. It is a story in 
which the good fortune of Chandra-hasa is contrasted with the evil fortune of a 
certain Minister who was ever plotting to destroy him. 

A Brahma is a period of vast duration, and may be described as an abortive 
effort tooaleulate eternity. A day of Brahma comprises the period of a universe, 
during which the world is created by a Brahma, preserved by Vishnu, and de- 
stroyed by Siva; after which the same process is continued ad infinitum, A 
single day of Brahma is c(}uivalent to rather more than four thousand millions of 
mortal years. 
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After this, the horse passed along the mountain Samara, 
and proceeded in a northerly direction until he amved at the 
city of Jayadratha, where ho encountered his eleventh ad- 
venture. Now the Raja of this, city was the son of tha^ 
Jayadratha, who had carried away Draupadi in the jungle^ 
and had afterwards been slain by Aijuna in the great war. 
And the mother of the Raja was named Duhsald, and she was 
the sister of Duryodhana, and the daughter of Mahdraja 
Dhritardshtra. And when the Raja heard that the horse had 
entered his city, and that it was accompanied by the man 
who had slain his father, ho fell down from his throne with a 
deep sigh, and gave up ,the ghost. And when his mother 
Duhsald saw that her son was dead, she uncovered her head, 
and ran out of the palace until she came to Aijuna ; and she 
said to him : — " 0 Aijuna, you slew my husband, and now my 
son has expired at the mention of your name : I am your sister, 
and have no one to look to but you ; 1 therefore pray you 
to take me under your protection.” And Aijuna dismounted 
from his chariot, and acknowledged her to be his kinswoman ; 
and he wept very much, and said to her : — “ You are dearer 
to mo than all my sisters : I had no quarrel with your hus- 
band Jayadratha, but he carried away our wife in the jungle ; 
and after that ■ we liad forgiven him that offence, ho caused 
the death of my beloved son Abhimanyu in the great war, so 
that I was compelled to combat him : And now that I have 
had only the kindest intentions toward your son, I cannot 
conceive what should have caused his death.” DuhsaM re- 
plied : — I do not ask you for the blood of my husband, nor 
for the blood tif my son : but now that you are in the course 
of performing the Aswamedha sacrifice for the security of 
your Raj, and for the religious merits attached to the sacri- 
fice, I bog that you will not leave mo here oppressed with 
misery.” And Aijuna compassionated her, and said “ 0 
my sister, whatsoever I can possibly do for you, I will.” And 
Df Krishna and Aijiina, and the daughter of Dhritardshtra then 
went to the dead body of the son of Jayadratha; and 
> Krishna laid hold of the dead man’s hand, and said: — 
“ Arise 1 ” And by the will of the Almighty the dead man 
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iiumediately arose ; and when ho beheld those aroimd him, histost of 
his mothw said to him : — “ 0 my son, this new life has been 

given to you by re^on of Krishna ; pay respect&d obeisance 

ijp him.*' So her son threw himself at the feet of Krishna; 
and in one moment that city was turned from mourning into 
great joy, and the drums of rejoicing wore beaten aloud, and 
all the inhabitants were glad and made merry from house to 
house at all the doors ; and the Raja and his mother Ouh* 
said accompanied Aijuna in great happiness to the city of 
Hastindpur.^* 

Seeing now that all danger as regards the horse was en> KrUbna return* 
tirely over, Krishna returned witl^ all speed to the city of ** *****”^*^”'^’ 
Hastindpur to acquaint Raja Yndhishthira with all that had' 
taken place ; whilst Arjuna, and all the Rajas and Chieftains 
in his train, followed Krishna very slowly with all pomp and 
magniticence, carrying with them all the treasures which had 
boon collected during the loosening of the horse. And Find* Tudiiiah* 
when Krishna arrived at Hastindpur ho found RajaYudliish- thoton^to^i 
thira sitting on the bank of the Ganges, dressed in the skin UoidUig a d^'* 
of a doer and holding a doer’s horn in his hand ; and all his 
Chieftains, and Draupadi and Kunti and all the ladies, were 
seated with him. Krishna tlien made obeisance to Raja Yud- 
hishthira, and to all the others; and he said to Yndhishthira: 

— “ 0 Raja, by your favour Arjuna has conquered all the 
Rajas in Ms way, and is approaching with a mighty com- 
pany, and with more treasure than can possibly be expended 
in this Aswaraedha sacri6ce.” And Krishna related at i^iatcsthe 
length to the whole assembly the adventures of the , horse, 
and the victories w'hich had been achieved byA-rjuna. 

After this, Subhadrd, the sister of Krishna, came out to 
meet her brother, and he had been absent from her so long Cons oTw M*^ ^ ^ 
that when she saw him she burst into tears ; and Krishna em- 
braced her and comforted her. Krishna then took leave of the 
assembly, and taking Bhima by the hand ho proceeded to his 
own dwelling. And Krishna’s wives were greatly rejoiced at 
his arrival, and Satyabhdma said to him ; — " Have you taken 

** Tho^tvolfth adventuro of the horse is nothing more tlian the triumphant 
return of Xijuua to Hostin&pur. 
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no new sponse during this expedition? Aijuna has sent 
hither the Bdni Paramita, and perchance you have acquired 
a fresh wife likewise/^ And Krishna smiled and said to 
Bhima : — " Do you hear what these ladies insinuate of me?” 
And Krishna and Bhima then sat down for a short while, and 
partook of some food. And Yudhishthira sent a message 
beseeching Krishna to come to him and counsel him respect- 
ing the coming Aswamedha and the reception to be given to 
Aijuna. And Krishna went to the Baja, and after some dis- 
course it was agreed that Yudhishthira should remain in the 
city and occupy himself with the affairs of the Aswamedha ; 
and that Krishna, acconjipanied by Maharaja Dhritardshtra, 
■'and Yidnra, and Bhima, and all the Chieftains, and all the 
ladies who had assembled at Hastindpur, should go forth to 
meet Aijuna and all his train. 

Then Baja Yudhishthira ordered the city to be decorated 
for rejoicings, and suitable lodgings to be prepared for all 
the Rajas who accompanied Arjuna ; whilst Krishna and all 
the others went out of the city upon thrones and Utters, and 
accompanied by an innumerable crowd of men and women. 
And whdn the people of Hastindpur, who had gone out of 
the city to welcome Arjuna, beheld him approaching with 
his mighty train, they welcomed him in a transport of 
joy, and Arjuna saluted all his kinsmen and brethren with 
great respect and affection. And Arjuna introduced his 
own son Babhru-vdhana; and all the Rajas and Chieftains 
who were with him, one by one, to Mahdraja Dhritardshtra ; 
and they all saluted the Mahdraja, and Yidnra, and Bhfma, 
and all the ofber Chieftains who liad come out from Hasti- 
ndpur to meet them. And Krishna said to Arjuna : — Now 
that you are about to enter the city, you should form your 
troops in the most splendid array, that the people may all 
see what a fine army and train you have under your com- 
n^d.” So Aijuna arrayed all his forces in the best order, 
each rank by itself, so that every man might keep his pro- 
per place; and no one in that quarter had over before seen 
so fine an army in such an imposing array. And all the 
men and women of Hastindpur had come out of the city in 
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their gayest attire ; and all ,<3io artists and tradesmen carried msroBT - 
spqpimens of their best productions and commodities with 
them. And in this manner Aijuna entered the city in all ■ 
jpomp and grandeur; and all the Bajas who were with him 
also put their forces in the best order, and all the troops 
were covered with gold and jewels ; but Babhru-vdhana, son 
of Arjuna, outshone all the others. And as they entered OuImuIs 
the city, chains and wreaths of flowers were let dewn upon tbs Tsmudahs. 
their heads from the verandas, and large presents of money ,, 
wore scattered in handfulls, so that the poor and needy in 
the city became all rich from the quantity they picked up. 

In this splendid procession Aijnna moved on until he interview bs. 
entered the presence of Raja Yudhishthira, and then hgiS^Swe^fc* 
wont and laid liis head at the Raja’s feet. And Yudhishthira lOshtbSs." ‘ 
wept for fulness of joy, and lifting up Arjuna’s head he placed 
his face to that of his brother, and took him for a long time 
in his arms, and kissed his head and face. Arjnna then introduciMnof 
conducted his son Babhru-vahana by the hand, and intro- 
duced him to Yudhishthira, and said ; — " 0 Raja, this is my 
son : Give him, I pray you, a reception so gracious as to 
encourage and comfort him.” The Baja thou •embraced 
Babhru-vahana and kissed his face; and Babhru-viihana, 
knowing that ho had fought against his own father, was 
abashed in the presence of the Raja and his other kinsmen; 
but Yudhishthira received him so kindly, that all his shame 
passed away. After this Arjuna introduced all the other Joyof the 
Rajas who had come with him, one by one ; and Raja Yud- ^ 
hishthira gave them all so distinguished a reception, that " * 

they repented not having come from the beginning to pay 
their respects to the Raja, and spend their entire lives in his . 
service. 

The foregoing narrative of the loosening of theawiewoftbe 
horse, and its subsoquent adventures in strancreE^oft**' 

, . j , * ^ ® horse. 

countries, does not appear to call for much remark. 

TKie story of the young Priiice who had a thousand prionw hiMof 

• 1 ’ • t ’ • ^ ' bftppillOM. 

giri wiv^j all exactly sixteen years of age, and all 
sportihg together with their husband in a beautiful 

VOL. I. . 27 
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Hi^OT cw garden, is a curious exaggeration of the Oriental 
Pam li. idea of happinoss, in which women are regardod»*as 
objects of dosiro rather than as objects of affection. 

story of the woman who was transformed into 
a roch for disobedience to her husband is of course 
intended as a lessotL and a warning ; and certainly 
the enofmities committed by the refractory lady 
^were the acme of wickedness, according to the ideas 
Hindi! oAncpp. of tho Ilralimanical period. She had declared that 

lion of a bad ^ « 

she would never obey her husband ; she had refused 
to perform the household duties ; she had expressed 
desire to be without children ; she had broken a 
pitcher of water that her husband had called for ; 
and above all, she had left him in the night time 
and gone out of tho house. These crimes wore bad 
enough, and indeed reduced her husband to a skele- 
ton, but that there was yet one further sin which 
she committed which was unpardonable. A wise 
old Kislii had counselled her husband to command 
her not to do whatever ho desired to have done; 
and for a brief interval her contumacious proceed- 
ings appeared like a brilliant fulfilment of duty. 
She feasted the Brahmans ; she prepared tho neces- 
sary cakes and viands for the souls of her husband’s 
ancostors ; and she provided now and clean clothes 
for her husband to wear at tho entertainment. But 
in one unhappy moment her husband forgot his cue. 
Crowning »in of In tho iov of liis heart he desired her to throw tho 

giiniig the le- , 

virttSir remains of the consecrated victuals into tho Ganges, 
totiwiiogi. accofding to the law ; upon which sho threw them, 
out of sheer contradiction, into a place where they 
were devoured by hogs. Her husband being a 
Brdhman, could not endure so grievous an offence ; 
and accordingly cursed her into becoming a rock 
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until Ariuna should come and restore her to her histowt op 
proper form.“ past u. 

The story of the young Prince who was thrown Cas^ of^ 
into a cauldron of hot oil without being injured, is 
of course interesting to the Hindi! from the miracle ^ ^ *^*** 
which it involves, but is chiefly vSluftble on account 
of the light which it throws upon the later^indi'i 
custom of a waarior taking leave of his female rcla- ♦ 
tives before going out to battle. The hero of the Amothw. 
legend first takes leave of his mother, who entreats 
him to perish on the field ratlieilr than run away, lest 
she should be held in derision by the people. He A»»»ter, 
next bids adieu to his sister, who throws a garland 
round his neck, and then makes the same request, 
bn the ground that otherwise she would bo upbraided 
by her husband. Lastly, ho takes a farewell of his 
young wife, who expresses her conviction that he 
will bo slain, but avows her detennination ctf burn- 
ing herself with his dead body, and thus rejoining 
him in the heaven of Indra. 

The story of Ariuna’s adventures in the country aespmbiMioe 

*f V •/ tflQ 

of women hears a close resemblance to the Grreek 

(ireok tmli- 

traditions of the Amazons, who arc generally referred VST.^** ** 
to the neighbourhood of the Caucasus. The Amazons 
were supposed by the Greeks to have formed a mili- 
tary community, amongst whom the marriagG tie was * 
but lightly regarded, although no virgin was allowed 
to wed until she had slain her enemy. The Hindi! idcntinmumi 
tradition seems to have sprung from similar circum- 

** The prophecy inYolvcd in ihw cnr«o w fitrictly in accurdanee with llindtt 
ideas. Thns Gotama cursed his wife into being a stone until K&nia should come 
and rdeaso her. See Part IV., oontaining the B&m&yana, which will he comprised 
in VoUime II. of the present history. 

Herodotus, Book I. c. 203 ; IV. 110-117. The ancient *aud modem tradi- 
tions of the "Amazons in the neighbourhood of the Caucasus have been collected 
by Klaproth. See Tr&vels in the Cetufiosus and Georgia^ chap. xax. 
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Hisw^ OF stances, ■which still prevail in the country of Malabar 
pabt iL along the southern quarter of the western coast of the 
Privileges of tiw Indian peninsula. The Nairs of Malabar are a mill- 
tary class, and amongst them the marriage tie is 
merely nominal, ^ndeed, the women may be said to 
bo masters, for they claim and exercise the right of 
rccoivfRg as many lovers as they please, provided they 
♦ belong to the BrAhman or Nair castoj^' 

Curious alluvion Tlio storv of tlic countrv of the Daityas, where 

tahunian Racri- J J * 

women, and animals grew upon trees, is a fan- 

The peculiar customs prevailing aniouppst the women of Malahar have at- 
tracted the attention of travellers from the very cmliest period. The travels of 
Van Linschoten in tho sixteenth century, of Fryer in tho seventecuth century, 
and of Buehanan at tho commencement of the pre'^eiit century, contain somo 
curious details, which are ppenerally confirmed by the pres'cnt residents on tho 
western coast. (Soo especially Dr Day’s Land of the Lennauls^ 1803.) It ap- 
pears that there arc two principal cjistcs in Malabar, namely, tlio Brfihmans, or 
priests, and tho Nairs, or miliUry class. The Nuirs are nominally married to 
girls of their o^vn class, when tho latter axe ten or under ten years of age, but 
they never bavo any intercourjsc with their wives, who continue to live with th<'ir 
mothers or brothers ; and when the nn)thcr dies, tho eldest sister becomes tlio 
bcaxlof the household. Meantime, the Nair women receivo*as many lovers as they 
please, provided they belong to tho BrCihman or Nair caste , and the young men 
vie with each other in rendering themselves agreeable to tlic women. When a 
lover receives admission into a house, ho commonly gives his mi^ttt'ss some orna- 
ments and a piece of cloth ; but, according to Bu(*haiian, these presents ai-e never 
of such value as to give room for supposing that the women bestow tbeir favours 
from mercenary motives. When the lady iv^turns the cloth, it is a sign that the 
gentleman must cease bis visits : but it must not bo concluded that bbe bos only 
one lo\cr at a time, for more than one arc frequently admitted to a &hai‘e in her 
favours. 

Tho result of < this strange absence of matrimonial restraint is that no man 
knows his own clTildren, and tho suecessiou accordingly, goes from the iatlu'r to 
the sister’s son ; and this rule btill prevails in tho succession to the Raj, both in 
Truvancore and Cochin, as well as to all property gcuerully. It has been in- 
ferred that the custom originated in an ancient privilege exercised by the Bi oil- 
mans of visiting the females ; that when this sacred body had established their 
hierarchy in the country, they probably wanted soldiers and mistresses, and there- 
fore instituted the Nair caste, the males acting in tho first capacity, and the 
females in the second* It seems, boiveVer, more reasouablo to suppose that it was 
an original institution ; and that when the Brhbmans had settled in the country 
t)iey secured for themselves a shore, or more than a share, of the fiiTours granted 
by tho Nair women. Buchanan says that tho Nair women are proud of reckon- 
ing among their favoured lovers many Brhhmaus, Rajas, or other persons of high 
Wrth. 
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ciful and contradictory feble, which is only of im- hibtout or 
porlancG from its allusions to human sacrifices, and li. 
especially from its allusions to the cannibal orgies of 
certain Saniases. This branch of the subject will be 
further noticed in treating of the jeligion of the Ilin- 
dils. It is, however, worthy of remark that thePos-nWeMratt- 
Daityas are said to have fled to the islands of the SSBuddhats. 
sea ; a circumstance which seems to identify them in ♦ 
the present case with the Buddhists ; to whom the 
Brahmanical compilers would have been led by the 
virulence of religious hate fo attribute any \'ilo 
custom. * 

The legend of Arjtina’s adventures in Munnipore 
is perhaps the jiiost interesting of any, from the light Sv 
which it throw's upon the Brahmanizing of the na- aeftmtuns 111 
tional epic by the later compilers, to which allusion 
has so frequently been made. Munniporo is a bar- 
barous country between Bengal and Burmah 
people are at present in a transition state. They ai’e 
Nsigas, or worshipper, s of serpents, under process of dmw« 
conversion to IIiudiii,sm ; a process 'which is going on 
to a very largo extent amongst the aboriginal races 
generally throughout India. No traces, however, of 
this process can bo discovered before the beginning of 
the last century, when it appears to have been com- 
menced by a Mahunt of Sylhet. Indeed, ‘many of the 
present generation of Munniporecs can remember 
when it was usual in most families for half the mem- 
bers to profess Hindiiism, and be called “ clean ; ” 
whilst the other half followed their old Ndga customs, 
and wore called “unclean.” That Hindiiism isof^i^ginof 
late origin in Munnipore is also proved by the evi- un- 

dence pf language. The connection between Br^- 
manism and the Sanskrit language appears to have 
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E18TOKT OP been always very intimate f and the lan^ages of the 
piM iL BrAhmanized populations of India seem to have been 
moro or less derived from the Sanskrit, or, at any 
rate, to have borrowed Sanskrit words and forms. 
But neither the language of Munnipore, nor that of 
the races eastward of the Munnipore valley, appear 
to have any connection whatever, with that of 
® Sanskrit. 

Brahmai\1cal The descriptions, however, of the Raj and Raja 
Muiuupore. of Munuiporo, as it appears in the Mahd Bhdrata, are 
exaggerations of the Brdhmanical idea of perfection. 
TheRaj*. The Raja was unequSlled for valour, very wise, and 
Tha Minuter, a modol of chastity. The Minister administered af- 
fairs so skilfully that the country waawell peopled, 
and not a measure of land was uncultivated. More- 
over, he was very brave, and never gave bad counsel 
The people. ^0 the Raja. The people of the Raj always told tlio 

truth ; the women obeyed their husbands ; the Bidh- 
mans were wise and devout, and studied the Vedas ; 
the soldiers were strong and brave ; and tlio San- 
PhUce and city, skrit language was spoken throughout the Raj. The 
golden walls of the ijalaco, the silver walls of the city, 
and the exhaustless treasures of the Raja, are mere 
to creations of the imagination ; but the reference to 
fire-works, and especially to fire weapons placed in 
waggons, which were bound together by chains, 
seems to indicate the use of artillery, and this re- 
ference is of some importance, as the original myth 
appears to have originated at a period not later than 
the eleventh century.”** 

|^)et3caUtimgin- The scenes which are described in connection 
with the carrying away of the horse, the meeting 


“ Sqe foot-note further on. 
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between the Raia and his father Ariuna, and the hwtort or 

^ V ' INDIA 

descent to the city of Serpents, indicate a poetical p*bt li 
^imagination of a high order. The picture of the wondertbi 
Council hall is a marvellous work of painting ; and 
it is presented, not in the glare of sunlight, but in 
the darkness of the night illuminated by a countless 
number of sandal-wood torches. The pillars, the 
walls, and the -pavement are of pure gold, radiani!* 
with figures of birds and fishes composed of many- 
coloured gems. Tlie Raja is seated on his throne, 
surrounded by his Chieftains, and before each one 
is placed a jewelled vase of perfumes. Presently of «>« 
the mysterious hoi'so is led into the hall before the 
whole assembly, with a golden plate upon his fore- 
head, and a string of pearls hanging round his mane. 

The Jirinistor reads the inscription on the golden 
plate, challenging the Raja to battle. The Raja giwiso of tJw 
suddenly discovers that liis pwn father is the guard- 
ian of tho horse ; and that ho must not only restore 
the horse, but tender tho most abject submission to 
his newly-found father. 

The scene now ehanges. A procession is formed rso gnnd pro- 

• 1 1 cession of the 

in accordance with Hindu ideas of pomp and gran- 
deur. There is the Raja surrounded by his Minis- 
tors and Chieftains, all arrayed in gorgeous attire, ffiSnfr** 
There are tho soldiers in their parade dresses ; tho 
Brdhmans, holy, devout, and learned ; tho beautiful 
and accomplished maidens, some in splendid chariots, 
some mounted on richly-caparisoned elephants, 
whilst others are walking on foot or proceeding in 
gay palancjuins. There too are tho girls with their 
boxes of perfumes ; the tradesmen and artisans with 
samples of their wares ; and tho frail but attractive 
bands of singing and dancing women. Then follows 
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HI8T0BT OF the meeting between the son and the father. The 
Tun n. Raja manifests his filial respect by wiping the shoes 
of Aijuna with his long hair ; upon which Arjuna^ 
^ strikes him to the earth, and accuses him of being 
D^hof a coward and the son of a herdsman. Next follows 
the mythical battle in which Aijuna is slain; and 
the palace rings with the screams of his wife Cliit- 
^rdngadd, who calls for a funeral pile that she may 
bo burned with the body of her slaughtered hus- 
d^tmto t»and. Lastly, the descent into the subterranean 
the MtyofSer- regions, and conquest of the city of Serpents, create 
a sensational tlirill in a Ilindii audience, which few 
who have not resided in India will bo able to ap- 
of the prohend. Ages of Brahmanism have failed to crush 

•HSKiutrauw primitive worship of the serpent, as the 

mysterious deity of the regions below. To many 
he is the guardian deity of the household, to be 
propitiated with mantras and offerings of food ; and, 
according to the popular belief, it is the groat Raja 
of Serpents, the mighty Sesha-ndga, who supports the 
universe upon his head. But still the llindii imagin- 
ofoobtw. ation calls up exaggerated visions of the terrible ser- 
pent-gods, whose irresistible coils and venomod fangs 
are deadly to all save the all-powerful charmer ; whose 
gloaming coats are radiant with a thousand dyes, and 
whose wrathful hoods are sparkling with countless 
gems ; whose city in the under world is os brilliant 
as a mine of jewels,' and who dwqll there in endless 
numbers, with wives of unearthly beauty, and cluld- 
ren as fascinating and as terrible as themselves. 

The religious ideas connected with the old worship 
of serpents may be reserved for discussion hereafter ; 
but still it may be remarked how admirably the 
present myth is adapted to wean a barbarous people 
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from so low a form of worship, and to lead them to hmtobt op 
ado^t the gods of the Brahmans. Not a single idea nmu. 
is expressed which could wound the preiudice of the Adaptation or 

• , . . ~ , , thP mythic do- 

serpent worshipper. 1 ho power of the Serpents is 
duly acknowledged, and their city is described with * 
a marvellous power of fancy. But the Sci’pent Raja 
himself acknowledges the superiority of Krishna; 
and the city of tlic Serpents is conquered by the son' 
of Aijuna. The result has been that notwithstand- 
ing the late advent of Brdhmanism, the myth of the 
sacriiiclal horso has taken a powerful hold upon the 
minds of the rude and half-savage Munniporees. 

The spot whore the horse is said to have entered twiic ofthe 
the Munnipore valley is still. pointed out, and goes hy 
by the name of Sagon-mang, or “horse-lost;” the 
spot whore he was caught is still called Sagon-pul, 
or “horse-stopped;” and the part of the palaco 
enclosure into which .ho is said to have b^en led is 
still called Sagon-kcephum, or “ horse-tying place.” 

The cavity down which the descent was made in 
search of the jewel is still to be seen ; and there in 
that "cavity is said to reside the Serpent ancestor of 
the Rajas of Munnipore, and over it is still placed 
the throne of the reigning Raja.‘® 

The later adventures of the horse bxo of very Lctoradven- 

• • rni • turf^ofth© 

minor importance. Ihoy are more extravagances 

For many particnlars in the foregoing obsorrations, I um indebted to Colonel 
KaeCnllocb, the present Political Agent at Hunniporo. It is somewbat curious 
that the mythical account of Arjuna's adventures in Munnipore should have been 
composed many conturios before the actual introduction of Brahmanism into the 
country. Yet such would appear to be the case, for Uio myth is referred to in the 
Vishnu For&na, which seems to ha\e been composed in the eleventh century ; 
whilst the evidence of Colonel MacCulloch is indisputable as regards the absence 
of all traces of Brahmanism prior to the eightooiith century* (See Wilson's 
Introduction to the Vishnu ?ur&na.) From the alliision to the Chandels it 
would mem that the myth was composed in the North-Western Provinces^ where 
the Ohaudels are to be found. Soo ante^ p. 404, mU, 
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HisTOBT OP referring to Krishna, irom which nothing taingiblo 
PiM a can be inferred. The eleventh adventure contains 
DubimuohKN Jayadratha being restored 

to life by Krishna; but the alleged miracle is in 
^ri ngadead ovory way exceedingly dubious. Iho young man 
dies suddenly on hearing that Aijuna has entered 
the Raj; upon which Krishna takes him by the 
hand, and restores him to life. Here, if the myth 
were a true story, it is impossible to avoid the con- 
viction that the young man did not die from so 
trifling a cause, but merely fell into a swoon, from 
which he was recovered by Krishna. 

Tnumphant The adventures of tho horse being brought to a 
B-wriflnri* w Krishna returned to Hastindpur, and was sub- 

sequently followed by Aijuna. The triumphant 
joicmgs entry of Arjuna is described in the usual fashion. 

All the people of the city dressed out their houses, 
and put on their best attire, to welcome back the 
victorious prince. The armies of Arjuna, and those 
of the Rajas accompanying him, marched in grand 
array amidst the acclamations of the multitude. 
Garlands were thrown down from the verandahs, and 
money was scattered in all directions. Finally 
?hin2X-of Yudhishthira gave a magnificent reception to all the 
ofthe assembled, and received each one so graciously 
that they are said to have all repented that they had 
not submitted at a much earlier period, and spent 
their entire lives in the service of so great a Raja, 
srd, Tho narrative of tho third and concluding event 

?SSbii5inith performance of the Aswamedha resembles in 

t^uBringof respects the description of the Rajastiya, inas- 
much as it involves two distinct classes of ceremonies, 
namely ; 

First. The rites connected with the saorifioe of 
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the horse, which may be regarded as forming a part or 

ortUe original Kshatriya tradition. pIm il 

Secondly. Tlio rites connected with the offering of 
*tlio homa, which may be regarded as the details of a 
Brahmanical sacrifice, introduced by the Brahmanical ’ 
compilers, for tho purpose of imparting a Brah- 
roanical tone to tho performance of the Aswamedha. 

It will bo seen hereafter that an attempt has been 
made to represent these two distinct classes of rites 
as forming a part of the ancient ceremony, 
horse is apparently sacrificetl in a paved area sur- 
rounded by pillars, whilst tho homa is prepared and 
offered in eight sacrificial pits ; but still the descrip- 
tions of the two rites are so carefully blended to- 
gether in tho Mahtl Bhdrata that it is diflicult to 
sopai'ate them. When, however, consideration is 
given to tho radical ditforonco between tlio sacrifice 
of tho horse and tho offering of homa, and 'especially 
to tlio ficico opposition which prevailed between 
tlioso who persisted in sacrificing animals and those 
who denounced tho bloody offerings, it is impossible 
to arrive at any other conclusion, than that the 
account in tho Mahd Bhdrata is a compromise at- 
tempted by tho later Brahmanical compilei*s to 
combine tho simple offering of the ho^ia with that 
sacrifice which formed tho essential ceremony in tho 
performance of an Aswamedha. 

Having thus indicated the difference between se*mteim 
what appears to be two distinct narratives, it may 
now bo as well to describe the Aswamedha as nearly 
as possible in the order in which the incidents ap- 
pear in the Maha Bhdrata. The stages in the cere- 
mony appear to have been seventeen in number, and 
are as follows : — 
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EisTOftT OP 1st, The bathing of Raja Yudhishthira, and of 
p^in n. Dranpadi as his Rdnf. 

2nd, Tho ploughing by Yudliishthira of the space 
sot apart for the sacrifice with a golden plough. 

3rd, The sowing of tho space with different kinds 
of grain by Draupadi. 

4th, Tlie paving of the space with golden bricks. 

5th, The eight pillars set up round tho pave- 
ment. 

6th, The eight pits prepared for tho homa, with 
eight corresponding ladles. 

7th, The collection of vegetables and medicinal 
herbs for the homa. 

8th, The procession to bring water from tho 
Ganges, 

9tli, The performance of tho homa. 

10th, The purification of tho Raja and tho horso 
with the. Ganges water. 

11th, The speaking of the horse. 

12th, Tho sacrifice of the horso. 

13th, The offering of tho horse to tho gods. 

14th, The distribution of the merits of the As- 

4 * 

wamedha, 

Idth, The disposal of the remains of tho homa. 

16th, The distribution of presents. 

17th, The feast. 

Dewription of The narative of those several rites, as it appears in 
thaAawaiuetUM. j^^h^ Bhdrata, may now bo related as follows : — 

PropM«tioiiii. Now all this while, the preparations were in progress for 
tho performance of the Aswamedha sacrifice. A golden throne 
was set up on a high place for MaMraja Dhritardshtra, and 
beneath that was another throne for Baja Yudhishthira ; and 
Thefluoikwof thrones of gold and sandal-wood were arranged for, all the 
other Bajas and Chieftains according to their several 
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qualities and dignities; and tlio Mabdraja and all the Hajas ristort or 
and Chieftains look thoir seats upon the thrones. And all 
the wives and other ladies of the Rajas came to the assembly, ^ 
^nd were arranged and seated on,their own side, each one in **“ •»<>•*»• 
the place appointed for her. And when all assembled were 
closely seated, Raja Yudhishthira and Draupadi bathed 
themselves; and the space of ground required for the noiigfamgimd 
sacrifice was duly measured out, and a golden plough was 
brought, and two bullocks were harnessed to the plough. 

Then Raja Yudhishthira rose up, and with his own hand 

drove the bullocks and ploughed that space ; and Draupadf 

followed the Raja, and carried a j)nrcel of all tho different 

grains which were grown in tho Raj of Bhdrata, and sprinkled 

the grain as fast as the Raja ploughed. And the Rrdhmans p^enofthe 

bat along with tho ladies, and whilst the Raja ploughed, 2^““* 

both tho Brdhmans and tho ladies offered up prayers in his 

behalf with a loud voice. The space of ground was then 

covered with four hundred golden bricks; and tho sage 

Vydsa, accompanied by Vasishtha, and Ndrada, and other 

Rishib, seated thom'^elvcs on tho golden pavement. The Ti)i*oiqht 

Raja then commanded that eight pillars shoald'*bo set up and 

round that golden pavement ; and a roof covered with gold 

was placed over tho pavement, and a banner was fixed on 

tho top of each pillar. Then eight large pits were dug in 

order that tho homa of milk, curds, and clarifiod batter 

might bo prepared therein; and eighfr large sacrificial ladles 

were furnished for casting tho homa on the sacrificial fire ; 

and a large cloth of skins was sewed together, in which was 

placed a portion of every vegetable which ia food for man, 

and a portion of every medicinal horb which were produced TheTcitPiaide* * 

in that- Raj, and tho whole was put into the homa. And SwiiS*^*^ 

Yydsa was appointed to be President of all the Brdhmans, Yj^ pwd- 

who were to obey his orders as to the performance of the 

homa. And all the most famous Rishis were present at that 

sacrifice, and they selected the most distinguished persons to 

sit by the side of the place whore tho homa was performed. 

And Raja Yudhishthira sat with a doeris horn in his hand ; ^wKS?**^**** 
and Vydsa desired him to command that sizty>foar of the 
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H 18 T 0 &T or principal Sajas and Hisliis in the assembly should go with 
piOT^U. Ganges j and^at both they 

and their wives should each fill a pitcher with the Ganges 

water, and bring it to the pjaco of the sacrifice. And Krishna, 
and Aijuna and Bhima, with a great party of Rajas and 
Rishis, each one accompanied by his wife, proceeded to tho 
bank of the Ganges, all with pitchers on their heads ; and 
along with them went a company of musicians with drums, 
and trumpets, and other musical instruments, and many 
dancing-girls likewise danced before them. And when 
those who hod gone to the bank of the Ganges for water had 
filled all their pitchers, ^hoy took the pitchers on their 
heads, and returned to the place of tho sacrifice, preceded 
by tho musicians, and the singers, and tho dancing-girls, 
mention of Then Baja Yudhishthira commanded that splendid 
dresses should bo brought for all those who had carried the 
water, and he caused both tho Rajas and their wives to be 
dressed therewith, and he put a chain of choice jewels on 
each of their necks, and put betel nut into each of their 
SehS'** ^ mouths. And he ordered fires to be lighted in the pits that 
wore dug for the homa, and the various ingredients for tho 
homa to be presented to the fire. Tbon the Raja’s brethren, 
and kinsmen, and servants brought several loads of gold 
and jewels and clothes, together with many olcplnmts, 
horses, and cows, and gave to each Brdhman in such quan- 
tities that all were fuHy satisfied and contented. 

Jwthe ■A-fter this, a throne made of sandal-wood, covered with 
gold, was brought for Raja Yudhishthira. And the Raja 
sat thereon, and those around him took olf his clothes; and 
all those persons who had brought water from tho Ganges, 
took up their pitchers and poured the water over the* Raja’s 
head. The horse was then brought, and the remainder of tho 
water with which tho Raja had been bathed was poured upon 
tho horse’s head. Then Kiikula opened the mouth of the 
horse, and held up his head, and said “ The horse is speak* 
ing ! ” And those around cried out : — ** What does the hoi^e 
say?” Ndkula replied : — The horse Says 5 — * In other T{^s 
wherein a horse is sacrificed, he goes to Swarga, which Is the 


head of tho 
Bi^a ftTid the 
head of tho 
horse. 


Spoochoftho 

horse. 
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teaven of Indra ; but I shall go far above Swarga, becaoso 
in t]^o present 'li^a very many great and distinguished per> 
Hons^ such as Krishna, are here assembled together; and 
Krishna has not been present at other sacrificos, for which 
reason I shall go far beyond all<Dther sacrificial horses/ “ 
Then the horse was washed, and the scimitar was brought, 
and Dliaumyapnt the scimitar into the hands of Bhima and 
bade him slay the horse. And Bhima lifted up the soimitar 
to give the horse a blow, when Dhaumya said ; — “ 0 Bhima, 
have patience a minute while I try the horse.” So Dhaumya 
took hold of the horse’s oar and squeezed it, when suddenly 
milk ran out to the astonishment of all present. Dhaumya 
then said to Bhima : — “ I see that this horse is pure, and 
I am certain that this sacrifice is occoptablu and will be ac- 
cepted : Now strike ! ” So Bhima struck a blow, and cut 
ofl* the head of the horse; and no sooner was the head 
severed from the body, than it mounted towards the sky and 
soared out of sight, and the body fell down upon the spot. 
Then Krishna, and the other Ibijas, and the Eishis, came up 
and opened the horse’s belly ; and when they had divided it 
a light came out of the belly, and no ordure was found there- 
in.’’ And Krishna said: — “0 Baja Yudhishthira, Ihavo never 
behold so clean and pure a horse ; and I am now assured that 
this sacrifice of yours has reached the heaven of Vishnu.” 

After Bhima had opened the belly of the horse, the flesh 
began to smell of camphor; and Dhaumya took out the 
camphor-like flesh with the sacrificial ladles, and cast it upon 
the fire and made homa of it, and said : — “ Indra, take this 
flesh which has become camphor ! ” At that moment, Indra, 
with a crowd of gods, entered the assembly. All present then 
paid their respects to Indra, who came up to Vydsa, and took 
the remainder of the flesh that was become camphor, and 
gave a portion of it to each of the gods ; and the smoke 
that arose from that fire was all perfumed. 

Then Krishna arose and came forward, and embraced 
Baja Yudhishthira, and gave him joy of his sacrifice, and 
said Bo the sacritice prosperous ; for no. one has ever 
performed the like, and the fame of it will last as long os the 
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world endures.” Raja Yudhlshthira replied All that 
has come to mo has been entirely by your favour.” ^cn 
Krishna^ with all the Rajas and principal Rishis, poured pitch- 
ers of water over Yudhishthxra and Draupadi, and bathed 
them. Then all that remained of the medicinal herbs that 
had been brought to make the homa, was reduced to powder, 
and a ball of it was given to each of the persons present to 
cat 3 and by so doing Raja Yudhishthira gave to each one a 
share of tho merit of that Aswamedha Yaga ; and last of all 
Raja Yudhishthira partook of it himself. Then all tho musi- 
cal instruments struck up a symphony of rejoicing for the 
close of tho Yagaj and Kunti with all hor maidens and de- 
pendents manifested every sign of joy, and.bostowed groat 
quantities ofcflfects and goods, in gratitude to the gods who 
had enabled her son to perform so groat a Yaga and had 
accepted the sacrifice. And all the materials for tho homa 
wore collected into ono place, and the Rriihmans uttered 
blessings over them, and threw them all nt once into the fire. 

After this. Raja Yudhishthira arose and approached 
Vydsa, and said: — "ITiis Yaga, by your exertions and 
favour, is now brought to a close ; how can I make suffi- 
cient apologies to you for your trouble ? ” Vydsa replied : 
— " 0 Raja, you are my^on, and it is my duty to sympathize 
with you in your concerns ; therefore you have no need for 
making any apologies to me.” The Raja then assigned over 
to Vydsa certain estates well inhabited and cultivated, with 
abundance of goods and chattels ; and Vydsa transfen’ed tho 
whole of them as free gifts to the Brdhmans. Raja Yud- 
hishthira theji gave to each of tho Brdhmaus who had per- 
formed tho homa, and to each of those who had assisted 
in the Yaga, a chariot, an elephant, ten horses of thd first 
quality, four uiaunds of gold, a hundred milch cows with 
gilded horns, two seers and a half of pearls, and four intel- 
ligent slaves, who had learned tbe Vedas and all other 
sciences; and to all the other Brdhmans, who had been |>ro- 
sent but had. not taken a part in the "ceremony, Raja Yud- 
hishthira gave half as much. And when the Rqfa had 
fim'sbed bestowing his largesses upon the Brdhmans, he 
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turned to tlio Bajas, and made apologies to each ; and he gave HiSToav OF 
to* each of the great Bajas a thousand horses of the first 
quality, and a hundred war elephants, and one crore of gold • 

• coin ; and to each of the Baja's wives he gave everything guts. 
that was necessary for a bride on her wedding night, includ- 
ing gold and precious jewels and splendid clothes. Yud- 
hishthira then gave to each of tho sons, and kinsmen, and to 

friends of Krishna, twice as much as he had given to the tiuniiy. 

Biijas ; and he went respectfully to Krishna, and said : — “ I 
have nothing worthy of your acceptance ; but since the Yaga 
has been completed under your favour, I make a free offer- 
ing of all its acquired merits to )1)u.” 

Eaia Yudhiehthira then said to his brother Bhfma: — 

'' Take all the Brdhmans and feast them ! ” So Bhima 
feasted all the Brdhmans with the best of victuals and drink 


in golden trays and vessels ; and after tho feast he gave the 
whole of the golden vessels to those Bi-^hmans. The assem- Dcpurhire of 
bly then broke up, and all the Bajas returned to their own 
quarters ; and the next day Krishna took leave, and set off 
for Dwarakd, ; and all tho other Bajas took leave in like man- 
TUiv and set off for their respective countries. 


The foregoing dcscriptioiit.of tho Aswamedha of g^ of 
Raja Yudhislithira requires but little further com- 
ment. The rite of bathing calls for no remark, as it 
was and is performed at every important ceremony 
practised by tho Hindiis, and indeed is especially 
enjoined as a purifying rite by the Brahroanical law. 

Tho rite, in which the Raja ploughed 'the land setpio«ghtagtii« 
apart for the sacrifice, and the Rdni sowed specimens S' ^J^ Su 
of all the graini^hat grew in the Raj, was no doubt an 
ancient ceremony expressive of sovereignty, and ap- 
pears to have been of Scythian or Buddhist origin. 
Acjcording to a Scythian tradition preserved by Ho- ScgrfehUii Iradi- 
rodotus, a golden plough fell from heaven at a remote puwih.* *”***”” 
period, and was for ever afterwards preserved by tho 

VOL. I, 88 
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RisTORT OP Royal Tribe as one of the emblems of royalty.*® It 
pabt^u. is also still more remarkable that a golden plough 
oewripttonin wos used by Buddhist sovereigns at the consecration 

theMahawanso * ••a i i -j-' 

iwofoorwe**' ^oo^l-ory or templc ; and a graphic description 
^?B.u3ShlS has been preserved in the Mahawanso of the por- 
nvereign. fomianco of tliis ocremony by a monarch who 
> reigned in the third century before the Christian era. 
The ground was first sprinkled with rod sandal- wood, 
after which two elephants were harnessed to the gold- 
en plough, and the Buddhist Raja ploughed along 
the boundary line, accompanied by the priests and 
guarded by officials carrying staves of gold and sil- 
Th^ Buddhist vor. A large company of troops marched in proces- 
sion, together with beautiful females carrying um- 
brellas and other decorations, and musicians playing 
every description of instrument; whilst gorgeous 
Hags tingling with bells were carried in the air, as 
well as painted vases, glass mirrors, and garlands and 
baskets of flowers. In this way the Buddhist Raja 
ploughed the land, pajising through many triumjih- 
ant arches made of plantain trees, whilst a vast mul- 
titude waved their handkerchiefs in the air and rent 
the skies with their enthusiastic acclamations.” 
Dom^tloTi of To return, however, to the Aswamedha of Raja 

thuhoina. Yudliishthira. The attempt may now bo made 
to separate those details which appear to belong to 
the Brahmanical offerings of the homa, from those 
which seem to refer to the sacrifices of the horse. 
The homa, consisting chiefly of ghee, was prepared 
in eight sacrificial pits, and was presented to the gods 

^ Herodotus, Book IV. c. 5. It should he icmarkcd that the plough was 
accompanied by a yoke, or batilc^'axe, and a diinking-ciip. 

Mahawanso, Tumour ^ 9 tramlation, pages 98, 99. Tho Chinese traveller, 
Fa Hian, seems to have witnessed a similar ceremony which, like the abbve, was 
porlbrmcd in the island of Ceylon* Travels of Fa Hian, chap, ixsix. 
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in sacrificial ladles through the medium of fire ; and Hisroar of 
on the present occasion samples of every vegetable, ttxt li 
and every medicinal herb giwing in the Raj, are veji^ieiand 
said to have been likewise thrown into the homa. thrownuito tuo 

huma* 

When the presentation of homa was over, the re- 
maining portion of the medicinal herbs was reduced 
to powder and formed into balls ; and a ball was* 
given to each person present. 13y this rite the Raja m-itrih^ioiiof 
was supposed to give to one and all a share of the re- 
ligious merits wliich had been acquired by the per- 
formance of the sacrifice, andT which was supposed to 
wipe off from the account of good and evil deeds, an 
indefinite number of the evil actions which had been 
previously committed by the individuals concerned. 

It should also be remarked that the offering of theBrumuuMAioiM 

^ eugagetL 

homa was exclusively performed by Bnihraaus, un- 
der the superintendence of the mythical Vydsa, and 
in tlio presence of all the Rishis who are 'famous in 
Drahmniiical tradition. 

It will now be seen that the sacrifice of the horse l)oscn)>(ioii of 

tlio s*iciillco of 

was carried out in a very different fashion ; and that >«»»“• 

the rite was performed not by IJrdlimans, but by two 

of the Pdndavas. The place of sacrifice is said toeoWmbnok^ 

^ \ .or pliktoa cm- 

have been paved with bricks of gold ; and this costly 
arrangement was no doubt often carried out when 
the Aswamedha was performed by a rich and con- 
quering Raja, Solomon overlaid not only tho altars 
but tho very t^lnple itself with plates of gold ; and 
amongst the treasures of Croesus were a number of 
golden bricks which may possibly have been cast for 
a similar purpose.** Round the place of sacrifice Tho»!oiun»tt«d 
eight pillars wore sot up, to which the horse, and 
pcrhfips other animals, wore tied. Tho rite was per- 

M llerodottts, Book I. o. 60 , 
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formed by Nakula and Bhima, altliongli various at- 
tempts are made, chiefly involving the introduction 
of some supernatural detail, to impart a Brahman- 
ical tone even to this portion of the narrative. Thus 
when Ndkula declared that the horse was speaking, 
ho was probably acting in accordance with a crude 
siotion that a victim before sacrifice was capable of 
prophesying. But tlie language put into the mouth 
of the animal is eminently Brahmanical ; for the 
horso is said to have exulted in tlm idea that instead 
of going like other sacrificial horses to tlio heaven of 
Indra, he was going beyond it, that is, to the heaven 
of Vishnu, because of the presence of Krishna. Again 
Dhaumya, the family priest, is introduced, to give 
the scimitar to Bhfma, and to perfonn the senseless 
miracle of squeezing milk out of the horse’s oar. 
The whole concludes with a miracle, in which the 
flesh of the horse approximates to camphor, and is 
finally converted by Dhaumya into homa. Hero 
the Brahmanical rite distinctly overlays the original 
rite; for it is certain that in the ancient perform- 
ance of an Aswamedha, the flesh of the horso was 
cooked upon the fire, an’d was both presented to 
the gods and eaten by the assembled guests.** The 
statement that the head of the horse ascended to 
heaven is also a miracle, but originates in a Vedic 
idea rather than in the prolific imaginations of the 
Brahmanical compilers.** 


^ The first Aswamedha hymn in the Rig- Veda desciibcs the boiling and 
roasting of difierent portions of the flesh, the presentation of a part to the gods, 
and the eating of a part by the persons present. See Wilson’s Trtmlation^ Vol. 
IT. p. 121, note. 

Sec the second Aswamedha hymn in the Rig-Vedo, Wilson's Tranelationj 
Vol. II. p. 123, in which the worshipper is snpposod to be reciting the following 
Verse “ I recognize in my mind thy form afar off, going from the earth below, 
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Ono other incident seems to require some ex- Higirnff or 
pTanation. It has already been stated that the horse li. 
was originally sacrificed to the Sun ; and yet in both Bacriflce of tho 
the Mahd Bhdrata and the K^mdyana the horse is 
said to have been offered to Indra. This change of 
xleity seems to involve a new stage in the develop- 
ment of the Hindfi religion. The worship of the Sum 
as a material existence had been superseded by tho 
worship of a more human deity and protector in tho 
person of Indra ; just in the same way that the wor- 
ship of tho human hero Indra was subsequently 
superseded by the worship of the great Spirit Vishnu. 

The circumstances which led to this change in the 
national religion may bo easily conjectured. The 
Sun is the deity of temperate climates, for it is ho 
who ripens tho harvests ; but in a tropical climate 
like 1 ndia tho favourite deity is tho one who sends 
the rain ; and the Vedic deity who sends the rain is 
India, the god of the firmament. The subject is a 
curious ono, and will bo discussed in a future volume 
under the head of religion. 

bvAt.iv Ilt'aM'n, to the Sun : I behold thy hctid socuinj^ aloft, and mountinq^ 
qiiiclly by unobjstiucted paths, tinsulliod by 
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FINAL TRAGEDIES. 

I 

The story of the Mahd Bhdrata virtually ends 
with the Aswamcdlia of Raja Yudhishthira. Tho 
great war was over ; the Pilndavas had slain all their 
enemies ; and Yudhishthira had not only been inau. 
gurated in the Raj, but had celebrated tho great 
horse sacrifice which established his sovereignty. A 
period of thii*ty-six years is said to have followed, at 
tho expiration of which tho Raj of tho Pdndavas was 
brought to a close. This period was marked by 
three incidents ; the first of which occurred within a 
few years of Yudhishthira’s inauguration, whilst tho 
other two are connected with the termination of his 
?cign. These three incidents are as follows : — 

1st, Tho exile and death of Mahdraja Dhrita* 
rdshtra. 

2nd, The destruction of Dwdrakd and death of 
Krishna. 

3rd, The exile and death of tho Pdndavas. 

The narrative of tho exile and death of the blind 
old Mahdraja requires no preliminary explanation. 
It involves, however, a wonderful miracle performed 
by the sage Vydsa, which stands out as one of the 
finest products of Hindi! imagination which can bo 
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found in tlio Mahd Blidrata. Tlio narrative may be histobt op 

A IN D 1 A« 

Ictt to tell its own story ; — pam il 

Now after Raja Yudhishthira had performed the great 
Aswamedlia Yaga, tho Pdndavas lived for many years in 
peace and prosperity under Mahdraja Dhritardshtra in the 
city of Hastindpur. But though the Pdndavas had succeeded 
the Kauravas in tho rule of the Raj, and wore zealous in tho 
performance of every filial duty towards their uncle tho 
Maharaja, yet Dhritardshtra could never forget the death of 
his own sons, and could never forgive Bhima for having 
slain Duryodhana. And there sprung up many hitter dis- di8g|it»»s 
putes between Bhima and the Matdraja, and Bhima treated 
his blind uncle with insult, and refused to obey his com- 
mands ; and Dhritardshtra determined to live at a distance 
from the brethren. And Dhritardshtra departed out of The MahAraj* 

111 departs with 

Hastmupar, and went away to live m the jungle on the bank atadhw 
of tho Gauges ; and he took with him his wife Gdndhari, and >••*« 

Kantf, who was his brother’s widow, and Vidnra, and all 
tho older members of the family ; and they abode there on 
the hank of the Ganges. * , 

And it came to pass tliat aftdir some years, the Pdndavas Viiiitof the 
were desirous of paying their respects to Mahdraja Dhrita- 
rdshtra and the Bdni Gdudhdrf, and to see again all their 
aged kinsfolk who had sought an abiding place in the 
jungle. And the five brotlu’en wont forth with their wife 
JDraupadi, and paid a visit to the Mahdraja, and all were 
rejoiced to see them ; but when they asked for Vidura, they Death of vwu- 
were told that ho had gone to the bank of the Ganges to **" 
dio by fasting ; and they hastened to the place where Vidura 
was, and when they came up to him he was speechless, and 
gave up th^e ghost. 

After this, whilst all wore talking together of the bus- Thei^vy** 
band^, and tho sons, and the kinsfolk whom they had 
lost in the great war of Mahd Bhdrata, the sage Vydsa ap- 
peored amongst them, and said:— “I will this day heal 
all your griefs ; Go you all to the river Ganges, and bathe 
therein, and there each one of you shall behold the kinsmen 
for whom you have been sorrowing.” So they all went 
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down to the river, and chose a bathing-place for themselves 
and families ; and Vydsa said to them " You shall -see 
this night all those whom you desire/' And the day passed 
away so slowly that it seomed like a whole year to them,e 
but at last tho sun went down, and they all bathed in the 
river by command of Vyasa, and said their prayers, and 
went and stood near him ; and Kaju Yudhishthira and his 
brethren were on the side of Yydsa, and Mahdraja Dhrita- 
rdshtra stood before thorn, and everybody else stood wher- 
ever places could be found. Vyisa then went into tho 
water, and prayed and bathed; and ho then came out and 
stood by Dhritariishtra ai\d Yudhishthii’a, and called out the 
names of each of the persons who Imd been slain, one by 
one. At that moment tho river began to foam and boil, 
and a great noise was heard rising out of the waters, as 
though all the slain men were once again alive, and as 
though they and their elephants and their horses were 
bursting into loud cries, and all the drums and trumpets and 
other instrumonts of music of both armies were striking up 
together. The whole assembly were astonished at this 
mighty tempest, and some were smitten with a terrible fear, 
when suddenly they saw Bhishma and Drona in full amour 
seated iu their chariots, and ascending out of the waters, 
with all their armies arrayed as they wore on the first day 
of the Mahd BMrata. Next came forth Abhimanyu, the 
heroic son of Aijnna, and tho five sons of Draupadi, and the 
sou of Bhfma with his army of Asuras. After them came 
Kama, and Duiyodhana, and Sakuui, and Duhsdsema, and 
the other son;? of Dhritar^htra, all in full parade seated 
upon their chariots, together with many other warriors and 
Bajas who had been slain. All appeared in great glory and 
splendour, and more beautiful than when they were alivo ; 
and all came with their own horses and chariots and banners 
and arms. And every one was in perfect friendship with each 
other, for enmity had departed from amongst them; and each 
one was preceded by his bards and eulogists who sang his 
praises; and very many singing men and dancing girls ap- 
peared with them, singing and dancing. Now when these 
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warriors liad como out of the river, their widows and histobt of 
orphans and kinsfolk were ovcijoyod, and not a trace of 

grief remained amongst them ; and widows went to their 

husbands, and daughters to their fathers, and mothers to * 
their sons, and sisters to their brothers, and all the fifteen 
years of sorrow which had passed since the war of the 
Maha Bhdrata were forgotten in the ecstasy of seeing each 
other again. Thus the night passed away in the fulness of Dnappcuwioe 
joy; but when the morning had dawned, all the dead 
mounted their chariots and horses, and disappeared; and 
those who had gathered together to behold them prepared 
to depart. And Vydsa the sage fjpid that the widows who The widows 
wished to rejoin their dead husbands might do so ; and selves in the* 
all the widows went and bathed in the Ganges, and came ^in^ieiF bus- 
out of the water again, and kissed, one by one, the feet of 
Dhritardshtra and Gdudhdri ; and then went and drowned 
themselves in the river ; and through the prayers of Vydsa 
they all went to the places they wished, and obtained their 
several desires. 

After this, Baja Yudhishthira and his bret^en, and 
their wife Draupadi, took their leave of Mahdrajft Dhrita- 
rdshtra and the Rani Gdndhdri, and returned to the city of 
Hastindpur. And after many days Ndvada the sage came to 
the palace of Yudhishthira, and said: — "The jungle has Terrible dwth 
been set on fire, and the flames have been nourished by a 
strong wind; and the Mahdraja and the Bdnf, and all their jungle fire, 
kinsfolk and friends, have perished in the burning, and 
your mother Kunti has perished also.’' And the Fdndavas 
wore smitten with horror and sorrow, and; darkness fell 
upon them. But when some days had passed away, they 
were thrown into a deeper consternation ; for very fearful 
omens speared on all sides, and they felt that something 
very terrible was about to happen, and they knevr not when 
or how it would happen. 

The foregoing narrative calls for but little com- Review of the 
ment. The exile of the Mahdraja serves to prove »^*“*"*^ 
the h'ollow character of his reconciliation with the 
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Pam u. drawn. But the glorious scene in which the dead 
ttw. who had fallen in the great war arose out of the 
river Granges, arrayed in all the pomp and magni- 
ficence of battle, forms one of the grandest pictures 
over presented to the human eye. The conception 
compModwith of the resuri’ection of the dead on the last day is 

the but day. ^ i 

perhaps more terribly suggestive, but the bursting 
open of the sepulchres by the shrouded inmates, and 
the horrible contrast between the saved and the 
damned, fills the imagination with pain and gloom. 
POT(M;biM»ta- The idea in the MahA BhArata, however, is one of 

volvedmthc /» • m t i 

perfect joy. Trumpets arc sounding, banners are 
"“*■ waving, and the air is filled with the noise of horses 
and elephants and chariots, as the vast armies of 
warriors appear in glory and brightness out of the 
dark river, arrayed in all the imposing parapher- 
nalia of war. All enmity, however, has departed 
from amongst them ; and all are in perfect friend- 
ship with each other ; whilst bards and eulo ists arc 
singing before them, and companies of leautiful 
girls are dancing in the midnight air. Moreovoi’, 
uromeK. contrast between tlie women and the warriors 

is one which brings all the purest affections into 
play. Wives and mothers, sisters and daugliters, 
are once agfcin in the company of those whom they 
most loved, and in the enjoyment of the highest 
felicity after lopg years of bereavement and sorrow. 
The glorious and affecting[scone is at length brought 
to a conclusion by an incident somewhat tragic in 
itself, but still in accordance with Ilindd ideas of 
happiness. At the dawn of the morning, the vision 
disappears, and the poor widows are again over-, 
whelmed with grief ; but by the permission of the 
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sage, they take a touching farewell of their friends rnsrottv or 
and 'relatives, and then drown themselves in the 
sacred river, and thus once again join their husbands 
in another world. 

The remaining portion of the narrative is more Homwc^chw. 
melancholy. The awful death of the Maharaja and jnns*" fire- 
all his household in a jungle fire, is an event which 
to this day excites a sympathizing horror, for it is 
sudden, terrible, and overwhelming. In the case of 
the Pdndavas, however, their consternation was in- 
creased by portentous omens ;*and thus they were 
not only oppressed by their present grief, but hy 
the constant apprehension that something still more 
fearful w’as about to happen. 

The alarming event which they were thus hourly 
anticipating at length came to pass. Tidings were 
suddenly brought to them of a frightful series of 
disasters which had taken place at Dwdrakd, the 
city of Krishna and the Yadavas ; but here, to avoid 
anticipating, it will be better to leave the nafrrative 
to tell its own story : — 

Now all this while the great city of Dwiiraka, wliich was WiokedneRannd 
sitnated upon the sea, had been filled with mirth and feast- ^piooir Dw*- 
ing; and all the people drank wine in abundance, and the 
young men, who were the sons and grandsons of Krishna, 
scofied at the Brdhmans, and at sacred thingsi And three 
groat Rishis of the highest class, whose names were Viswd- 
mitra, Durvdsas, and Ndrada, wore sojourning in the city of 
the Yildavas ; and the youths of the pluSe assembled to- 
gether, and saw the three sages engaged in their devotions, 
and amonirst them was Sdmba, the son of Krishna, And Jriok is»yea by 
the young men for sport dressed up Samba to represent a 
woman with child, and they led him in this disguise into 
the presence of the three Brdhmans, and requested to know 
whether she would ^ve birth to a son or to a daughter. 
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HiBTO&TOT The Rishia replied: — "Wo well know whom yon have 
brought before us ; this is not a woman but a son of Krish- 

na, and verily he shall bring forth an iron club which shall 

Biiihiii. destroy the whole race of Yadu : And since you have p#e- 
ferred an evil life to a virtuous one^ and have sought to 
scoff at and ridicule such poor men as we are, you and all 
your people shall perish by that club, except Balardma, and 
Their depart* he too shall leave the world shortly afterwai’ds/^ So say- 
ing, the three Rishia drew over their shoulders the deer- 
skins on which they had been seated, and went out of Dwd- 
rakd, and made their way to the city of Hastindpur. And 
when the young men IjjBard the ^'ords of the three Rishis, 
they repented of what they had done ; and the news spread 
abroad amongst the people of the city, and they were sore 
afraid; and some carried the account to Krishna, and ho 
said: — "If it is the will of God it will surely come to 
pass.” 

Kriahnabsuei After this, Krishna issued a proclamation throughout 
Bwdrakd, that whoever drank wine henceforth should bo 
put to death with all his family. Then the people of the 
city abstained from the use of wine, and no man ventured 
even to utter its name. But at this time a fearful appari- 
tion showed itself at the doors of all the houses, and men 
said that it ‘was death in a human shape; and its colour 
was black and yellow, and its head was shorn, and all its 
limbs were distorted ; and all who saw the apparition were 
filled with fear and trembling, and if a man discharged an 
arrow at it, the figure disappeared, and no one knew whither 
Gre«t wini it had gone. Meaintime, a great wind arose, and uprooted 
many trees, and carried away many men and beasts, and 
blew about the doors of the houses until they were nearly 
all broken. And the rats inci’eased in so prodigious a 
and owls. manner that thousands and thousands swarmed in every 
house, and carried off and spoilt everything that was put 
away; and they ran about the bazaars, and they gnawed 
away the hair and beards of the men who were asleep. And 
owls flocked to the houses of the people in great numbers, 
and screeched throughout the night ; and the nightingales 
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and minas were scared by the noise of the rats, and the histokt of 
hooting of tho owls, and continued their wailings both by 
night and day. And monstrous births filled the laud, for tT a 
tliB cows brought forth asses, and the swine produced lions’ | 52 ^.*** 
cubs, and the dogs produced kittens, and tho weasels 
brought forth young mice. And vice and evil pervaded 
tho’whole race of Yadu ; and the poor men and the devotees 
were openly reviled ; and preceptors and learned men were 
treated with disrespect ; and the women overruled tho men, 
and fire refused to give light, and the flames of fire became 
black and blue. And the sun was surrounded at its rising 
and its sotting by thousands of spectres of men without 
heads, who engaged in battle with swords and spears in 
their hands. And the Yogis and other devotees found that 
if they rose from tho skins upon which they sat, those skins 
were changed into vermin. And the moon was eclipsed on 
its twelfth day, and the sun was eclipsed on the twenty- 
sovonth day of the moon. 

Meantime Krishna issued a proclamation that on tho ProcUmntirm of 
morrow all tho people of tho city should go to tho sea-shore twpic ^ 
at IVabhdsa, and pay their devotions to the deity Of Dwd- wmhi^at 
I'aka. At that same time a dreadful apparition came to the A jp^ tion of a 
city of a black woman, clothed in black garments, and hav- 
ing yellow teeth; and this woman went from house to 
house, grinning at all who were therein, and filling them 
witli terror and dismay ; and if any one attempted to seize 
her, she vanished from that place and showed hersolf at 
another, and thus she continued until she had gone over 
the whole city. And that same night evil spirits came and jewels mdwfw- 
carried off the jewels of tho women, and the weapons of the 
men, and no one had tho power to recover either the one or- 
tho other. The chakra of Krishna was also suddenly taken 
up to heaven, and all the people saw it, and wore filled with to hwvm: 
grief,' and raised a groat uproar. At tho same time, the Hitehuriotaud 
charioteer of Krishna harnessed his master’s chariot ; and 
upon .this the horses bomided up into the air, and boro 
away the chariot over tho sea, and disappeared for ever. 

Also the figure of a ](talmyra, which was on the sta'udard of 
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BISTORT OP Balardma, and the figure of the bird Oarura, which was on 
the standard of Krishna, both separated themselves' from 
their rospoctivo standards and rose into the air until they 
Wsmiiutofthe vanished from the sight. Also Apsaras appeared in the 
Apwaa. cried out to the people : — “ Arise and be gone ! ” 

And this cry was heard in every house throughout the city 
of Dwdraka. ^ 

Thopeopippor- And when the momintf arrived, the people obeyed the 

nutted to dnnk , . « -rr • t ° -i rr • i 

wine at the fw- proclamation of Krishna, and Krishna gave them pormis- 
iMvi. Sion to dnnk wine on that day only ; and they set out with 

their wives and families to tho place of pilgrimage on tho 
sca-shoro, and they carried with them wine and provisions 
of every description j and some took up thoir stations in 
tents, and others benoath trees. And when all the people 
were settled in their respective places, Krishna commanded 
that every variety of victuals and drink should bo sot apart 
and given to tho Brdhraans; and when tho Brdhmans woio 
about to oat, a certain man of tho Y.idava tribe came up 
with a large jar of wino in his hand, from which he had 
been drinking until ho was intoxicated ; and ho spilt a little 
of the v> inc upon tho victuals sot apart for tho Brahmans ; 
so the Brjihmans would not oat thereof, and Krishna ordered 
that tho victuals should bo given to the monkeys. 

Meaiitirn'o tho feast proceeded without interruption. And 
tho jugglers, and the musicians, tho dancers, and tho players 
of all kinds exhibited their performances before tho people ; 
wliilst the people all drank wine very largely. And all the 
Chieftains of the tribe of Yadu wore present at that feast. 
There were Baja Ugrasena, and Balaruma, and Sdtyaki, and 
Kritarvorman, and the two sons’ of Krishna, and many others 
,of renown. Now Balardma, tho elder brother of Krishna, 
was a great drinker of wine, and ho ordered vessels of wine 
to be brought into tho assembly and placed before each 
Chieftain] and the assembly seated themselves in parties, so 
that those who wore most intimate drank wine together. 
Stotdd bwaitt Thus Balardma and Kritavarman drank by themselves, and 
for^^ ^ ^the the sons of Krishna drank with Sdtyaki. 
wsUtS&L Now EritavannaD, who drank wil^ Balardma, was one 


Gonpral con- 
viviality. 


Tlie Chieftains 
dnnk wino m 
parties. 
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of the throe who had slaughtered tho sleeping men in the histoet of 
cainp*of tho Piindavas ; and Sdtyaki, who was sitting near 
him, halving got exceedingly drunk, suddenly cast his eye 
upon him, and said : — Behold, my friends, this Kshatriya 
hei'O, who boasts so much of liis prowess 1 Ho went one 
night with Aswatthdma, and attacked annmborofboys, and 
killed them in the night time ; and these are the men who 
boast of their bravery.” Pradyumna, the son of Krishna, 
then ciiod out : — “ Well said, Siityaki ! ” And Krishna also gn ww yd 
was no friend to Kritavarman, for in tho feud about tho 
jewel, Kritavarman had murdered Saty^it, who was tho 
father of Krishna’s wife Satyabhuma ; and Krishna said to 
Satyaki : — " Tell the story of how Kritavarman murdered 
Satyajit, and robbed him of his jewel I ” ^ Satyaki then 
repeated the sloiy of tho jewel, and said : — “ This Kritavnr- 
inan is moreover tho same man who wont out with Aswnt- 
tluima, and unjustly slew Dhrishta-dynmna, and many thou- 
sands of iiinoceut people : But his days arc numberc'd.” So 
saying, Satyaki drew his sword and ran at Kritavarman 
lu'fore all tho assembly ; and Avhilst Kritavarman was rising ' 

up to defend himself, Sdtyaki struck him on the neck with his 
sword with all his might, so that his head was severed from 
his body and fell upon the ground. Then many kinsmen of *““"**• 
Kritavarman rushed upon Sdtyaki, and many of Sdtyaki’s 
friimds ran up to oppose them, and there was a great uproar 
and bloodshed. Krishna endeavoured to quell tho tumult, Sndto mur- 
but no one heeded him j and the friends of Kritavarman out 
down Satyaki and slew him, and also cut down Piftdyumna, 
tho son of Krishna, and slow him before his father’s face. 

Krishna then revenged himself by killing all the murderers Horrible oonfti- 
of his son ; but the whole assembly was then finntio with 1^*" 
blood and wine, and each man fell madly upon his neighbour; 
for in their bewilderment they knew not what they did, 
except that they struck each other and died ; and fathers 
slow their sons, and sons their fathers, and brethren and 

kinsmen murdered each other. In this manner all tho of oil 

, thetsam#. , 

* Tho fdud about the jewel will bo fuuod related in tbs legends of Krishna in 

Tilt III. 
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Tddavas were slaughtered by the curse of the three Rishis, 
and all the sons and grandsons of Knshna were amongst the 
slain. 

While Krishna was horror-stricken at this sudden Ca- 
lamity, his charioteer came to him, and said that Balardma 
had gone out of the assembly just after the beginning of 
the tumult. So Krishna mounted his chariot, accompanied 
by another Chieftain, and sot forward in search of his older 
brother; and when they had gone a little distance, they 
beheld Balardma seated under the shade of a banyan tree, 
and his eyes were closed, and he was absorbed in a deep 
meditation. Krishna dhen said to his charioteer: — “You 
have seen what has befallen this people : Go now with all 
speed to the city of Hastindpur, and inform Baja Yudhish- 
thira of all that has occurred, and desire him to send Aijuna 
to Dwdralcd with all speed.^’ And the clmriutoor mounted 
the chariot by himself, and drove off in hot haste to the 
city of Hastindpur. Krishna then said to the Chieftain who 
was with him: — “You also have seen what calamity has 
befallen us : So go you back to the city of Dwdrakd, and 
look to'the safety of the women and houses, lest thieves and 
Daityas should plunder the city and outrage the women: 
Have a care also for my father Vasudeva, who has been left 
behind in the city ; and tell him that in the seventh day from 
this, which will bo the full moon of tho mouth Kartika, the 
sea will arise and swallow up Dwdrakd.^’ And the Chief- 
tain returned in all liasto towards Dwdrakd, but on his way a 
drunkemfishorman fell upon him and slow him ; and some 
one who wa« looking on carried the news to Krishna. Then 
Krishna said to his brother Balardma : — “ I am afraid lest 
mischief be committed in the city : Stay you hero whilst I 
haste thither, and return again.'* So Krishna went to 
Dwdrakd, and told his father Vasudeva of the slaughter of 
all their kinsmen and friends ; and Vasudeva was exceed- 
ingly moved and began to weep very bitterly. And Krishna 
said to his father : — “ This is no time for grief ; I have de- 
spatched my charioteer to bring Aijuna hither ; so do you 
bestir yourself that no evil may befall the women before ho 
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arrives : And now wo must take leave of each other, as I histoet op 
mifst return to Balardma, who is waiting for mo : Heretofore 

I saw all the Kauravas perish, and now I have seen all the 

•Ytldavas perish also ; and I will return no more to this city, 

but I and Balar6.ma will retire into the jungle, and pass the 

remainder of our lives in devotion.^^ With these words 

Krishna embraced his father^s feet, and all the women and 

slave girls set up a terrible cry of lamentation. Krishna 

then returned to his brother Balarama, but found that he fliwis him dead. 

had given up the ghost whilst seated against the tree ; and 

Krishna was exceedingly troubled, and went into a thicket 

which was hard by, and rested hte head upon his knees in 

deep contemplation, when a hunter, who was passing by, 

saw him, and thought ho was a wild animal, and discharged 

his arrow and slew him upon the spot. Thus died the 

mighty Krishna. 

Moantimo, the charioteer proceeded to Hastindpur, and KriKima's 
told to Kaja Yudhishthira and his brethren how the Ydda- riSahe^kiin^ 
vaa had all slaughtered each other. The Raja swooned away vas. 
at the news, and when ho had recovered, Aijuna^ obtained 
his» permission to depart that moment for the city of Dwdrakd. 

So Arjuna set ofl' with all haste, and found the city like a Arjunaprweeda 
widow mourning for her husband; and when the wives of 
Krishna set their eyes upon him they filled the air with their Terribio lament- 
cries ; and the whole city echoed back their lamentations, wMows.^ 
for all the women there had lost husbands or sons, fathers or 
brothers, in the great quarrel. At this sight Arjuna was so 
distracted that for a long time all his stren^h seemed to 
have forsaken him, but after a while ho asked’for Vasudeva, 
and then went to see him. And Vasudevawept very much, 
and Arjuna out of sympathy wept with him ; and all the 
women of the city came thither, with their hair d,ishevolled 
and their eyfegp filled with tears ; and when they saw Arjuna 
they made altogether such a melancholy noise as was never 
heard before. And after much weeping, Vasudeva told to 
Arjuna the cause of all the dreadful slaughter which had taken 
place, and prayed him to do what seemed to him best with 
■r the women and treasures. 
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Arjuna then proceeded with the charioteer of Krishna to 
the Council hall, and summoned all the Brdhmans who Had 
survived the great disaster ; and when they beheld him they 
all burst into a fit of weeping ; but Arjuna bade them not to* 
waste the time in useless sorrow, but to prepare for depart- 
ing from the doomed city, for that after seven days Dwdrakd 
would be overwhelmed by the sea. 

And Aijuna passed that night in the palace of Krishna, 
and when it was morning ho bathed himself, and prepared 
to pay a visit to Vasudeva ; when at that moment he heard 
a cry of lamentation, more terrible than over, issue from the 
house of Vasudeva j and foousands of women ran about with 
their hair dishevelled, and their bosoms bare, and their gar- 
ments rent ; and they were beating their breasts and filling 
the air with their screams ; and it was told to Arjuna that 
Vasudeva had given up the ghost. So Aijuna arose up in 
deep sorrow, and ordered the dead body to be carried to the 
spot where Krishna had performed an Aswaraedha Yaga ; 
for Vasudeva during his life-time had given orders that his 
dead body* should bo burned there. And the same Brah- 
mans who had performed the Yaga now collected wood and 
perfumes; and Arjuna himself cast the body upon the 
pile, and the Brdhmans lighted the pile : and four of Vasu- 
deva^s widows burned themselves upon the pile along with 
the body of their dead husband. 

When Aijuiia had thus performed the funeral ceremonies 
for Vasudeva, he went to the spot where all the Yatlavas had 
slain each other ; and when he saw the dead men lying about 
the field ho wks horror-stricken beyond description. And he 
commanded a very groat quantity of fuel and inflammable 
materials to be brought and kindled ; and he ordered that 
all the bodies of such as could be recognized should bo 
thrown thereon and burnt ; and he sent all the people to 
make strict search for the bodies of Krishna and Balar^ima, 
and having found them, ho caused them to be burned with 
much precious odours. Aijuna then performed the fipieral 
rites for all those who were dead, and sprinkled water for 
their souls. 
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Having thus completed the obsequies, Aijuna ordered that uistort op 
alf people should quit the city of Dwdrakd on the sixth day, p^x^nV 
and prepare to iourney to the city of Indra-prastha. So on 

I *1 ^ n 1 ^ It 1 Residue of the 

•that day all the men and women of the city, and all the male 
and female slaves, and all the people of the bazaars, and all 
Krishna^s sixteen thousand wives, each with her own wait- 
ing maid, and all the kinsmen, and dependents, and slave 
girls of the royal house, departed out of Dwdraka, and were 
conducted by Arjuna along the road towards Indra-prastha ; 
but scarcely had Arjuna and all this mighty multitude left Thed^of 
the city, when the sea rose in a great heap in the sight of whdmedbya 
all the people, and ovorwhelmed^Dwdraka and all that re- 
mained in it. And Avhen the multitude beheld the rushing 
of the waters, they hastened on in great alarm lost the sea 
should overtake them, and overwhelm them in like manner. 

Now till the tribes that lived I'ound about were robbei's and Caravan with 

Tx- tiii Arjuna attacked 

Daityas of the worst character : and when they heard that a anddestwieaby 

. , ^ 1 robbers, 

mighty caravan of very many women, and but few men, was 
passing through their neighbourhood wuth vast treasures of 
gold and jewels, they surrounded the caravan in ’great num- 
bers, and rushed in upon the multitude in all directions, and 
earned off many women and much spoil. And Arjuna found 
that all his strength had departed from him, and that he 
could not bend his bow nor draw liis sword ; and he prayed 
to God and regained a portion of his strength, and slew 
many of the robbers, but he could only save a few of the 
women and a small portion of the treasure. 

Arjuna then proceeded with the remnant^ jaf the people 
and goods, and conducted them in safety to the plain of 
Kuriikshetra, where five of Krishna^s widows burnt them- *®^^®** 
solves on the funeral pile, whilst the remaining widows put 
on the dress of devotees and retired to the jungle. Arjuna 
then proceeded to Indra-prastha, and settled tlio remnant of 
the people there. 


The foregoing narrative of tlie destruction of Review of th» 
DwArakA is evidently a mythical account of one of 
those great convulsions of nature which 'occur at 
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HisToaT OP wide intervals in tropical climes. It seems to have 
Pikai It, been preceded by a feast, at which a quarrel arose 
which led to a dreadful scene of bloodshed; and 
although many of tho details are mythical, yet as 
they seem to refer to some actual event, a brief re- 
view of the salient points may not be without value» 
stoiyofthe The story of the three Rishis, and the prank 
puriiymythicai. played upon them by the young men of Dwdrakd, 
is evidently fabulous ; and it is not difficult to ap- 
prehend tho reason for its insertion. The catas- 
trophe at Prabhdsa, and the destruction of the city 
of Dwdrakd, were disasters of so marked a character 
as to give rise to the idea that they were inflicted 
by an offended deity ; and hence the interpolation 
of a myth which referred them to the curse of three 
Naiuraieffei^ Bi’dhman Rishis.* The prohibition to drink wine, 
drink however, appears to have had some foundation in 
truth. Horrible spectres appealed in the streets 
and houses, such as are said to appear to drunkards 
when thrown into a state of delirium tremens by 
being suddenly deprived of strong drink. The 
quarrel at the festival at Prabhdsa also arose in the 
most natural manner, and illustrates in a remarkable 
degree the turbulence of the assemblies of Yddavas. 
But the great event was the destruction of Dwdrakd ; 
and nearly all the subsidiary details in which Ar- 
juna is alluded to, may be regarded as mythical in- 


» According to the etory already narrated the Riehis pronounced a curse that 
Shmba should bring forth an iron club which should destroy the whole race of 
Yada. Subsequently S&mba is said to havo voided an iron bar, which Krishna 
ordered to be pulverized, to atoms in order to prevent the fultilmont of the curse. 
The atoms, however, were scattered on the sands of the sea-shore, and from them 
a number of iron reeds grew up as sharp as swords. Accordingly, when tho 
Chieftains quarrelled at the hmst, they arc said to havo killed each qtlicr with 
these iron reeds ; and in this manner the curse of the Rishis is said to have been 
fnlfllled. 
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terpolatious of the Brahmanical compilers intended histobtof 

• A ^ IJJDIA 

to connect Arjuna with this extraordinary catastro- pabt li, 
,pho. The statement that the sea rose to a ^eat Natnre of the 
height, and overwhelmed the whole city, is not with- 
out a parallel in modem times ; and indeed the 
terrible disasters which accompanied the cyclones of 
1864 at Calcutta and Masulipatam will never be for- 
gotten by the present generation in India.® 

The narrative of the exile and death of the Pfm- sm. The 

, ami amhof the 

davas is evidently mythical, but calls for no remark, 
and may bo permitted to tell its own story : — 


After this Aquna returned towards Hastindpur^ and on advise^ 
his way he met with Vyilsa the sage; and Vyilsa told him 
that his prosperity was now at an end, and that his strength cems. 
had gone from him, and ho would no more be able to string 
his bow ; and that his worldly i:eign was over, and he must 
now think only of the salvation of his soul. Wlien Arjuna 
I’cachod Hastiiidpur he told Raja Yudhishthira and his 
brethren all that had occurred, and of tho advice which 
had boon given to him by Vyasa; and they were much 
grieved at the tidings brought by Arjuna, and determined 
ono and all to follow the counsel which had been given by 
tho sago. 

Now after the death of Abhimanyu, son of Arjuna, his Yudhishthira 
widow Uttax’u gave birth to a sou named Parikshit ; and 
Raja Yudhishthira, being resolved on retiyjng from ^ho tiic^o^n- 
world, gave tho Raj of Hastinapur to Purikstiit, the son of Yuyutsu. 
Abhimanyu, and the Raj of Indra-prastha to Yuyutsu, the ^ 

only surviving son of Mahdraja Dritardshtra ; and Yudhish- 
thira particularly enjoined them to live in friendship and 


^ By those who wore residing in Calcutta, near the banks of the river, in 1864, 
the memory of iKe great cyclone of the 6th October will ever be remembered. A 
night of wind and rain was followed by a tempest which increased in. fury until it 
blew a tremendous linrrioane, which substantial buildings alone could -withstand. 
In the midst of this tumult of tho elements, the river suddenly arose and over- 
flowed its banks to an extent which prov^ that had Calcutta been sit^iatod, like 
Dwkrukk, near the sea«coast, the whole city must have been ovorwhelmed. 
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perfect amity with each other. Tadhishthira then took off 
hia earrings and necklace^ and all the jewels from his fingers 
and arms, and all his royal raiment; and he and his 
brethren, and thoir wife Dranpadi, clothed themselves after* 
the manner of devotees, in vestments made of the bark of 
trees. And the five brethren thi-ow the fire of their do- 
mestic sacrifices and cookoiy into the Granges, and went 
forth from the city following each other. First walked 
Yndhishtlura, then Bhima, then Arjuna, then Nakula, thou 
Sdhadeva, then Draupadi, and then a dog. And they went 
through the country of Bauga towards the rising of the sun ; 
and after passing tlirou^h many lands they reached the 
Himalaya mcnintriiu, and there they died one after the other, 

and were transported to the heaven of Indra. 

* 

Tlio foregoing narrative of the closing scenes in 
the history of the Pdndiivas is overlaid in the Alaha 
Bhdrata with many puerile details of a Brahmanical 
chai’actor from which nothing of value can ho in- 
ferred, 'They involve some exaggerated moral pre- 
cepts and a fanciful description of a hell ; and as 
these can only servo to illustrate the later religious 
CQnceptions of the Hindus they may bo reserved for 
future discussion. 

Here, then, ends the great national poem of the 
Mahd Bhdrata, the treasury of Hiiidd history and 
fable, invested by modern interpreters with a deep 
religious meaning, and converted, as it wore, into a 
testament for enforcing the worship of Krishna as 
the incarnation of Vishnu. But the light in which 
this matchless Epic is regarded by the modern 
Hindiis may perhaps be best illustrated by the fol- 
lowing paragraph which concludes the poem ; and 
which, however absurd it may be to the European, 
is unquestionably the living faith of the millions 
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who dwell in the Indian peninsula under British HiSToaTor 

•l INDU- 

rule : — pabi u. 


^ The reading of this Mahd Bhdrata destroys all sin, and uoaem hiixia 
produces virtue ; so much so, that the pronunciation of a Tirtueaortbe 
single sloka is sufficient to wipe away all guilt. This Mahd *‘**®**‘"*^ 
^hdrata contains the history of the gods of the Rishis in 
heaven and those on earth, of the Gandharvas and the Bdk- 
shasas. It also contains thO'lJfe and actions of tho one God 
holy, immutable, and true, who is Krishna j who is the 
creator and tho ruler of this universe; who is seeking the 
welfare of his creation by moang of his incomparable and 
indestructible power; whose actions ai’e celebrated by all 
the sages; who has bound human beings in a chain, of 
which one end is life and tho other death ; on wjj^om the 
Rishis meditate, and a knowledge of whom imparts unal- 
loyed happiness to their hearts ; and for whoso gratification 
and favour all the daily devotions are perfonned by all 
worshippers. If a man reads the Mahd Bhdrata, and has 
faith in its doctrines, he becomes free from all sin, and 
ascends to heaven after his death. If a man reads even 
tho summary in the opening chapter of tho Maha Bhdratn 
every morning and evening, he is absolved from all the sins 
that he commits during the day. As butter is to all other 
food; as Brdhmans ore to all other men; as tho Arunika 
chapter, which points out the way of salvation, is to all tho 
four Vedas ; as amrita is to all other medicines ; as the 
ocean is to a pool of water; and as the cow is to all other 
quadrupeds-; — so is tho Mahd Bhdrata to all pther histories. 

He who on days of festival merely roads a small portion of 
the Mahd Bhdrata, obtains the same advantages as is de- 
rived from reading the whole. He who attentively listens 
to the slokas of the Mahd Bhdrata, and has faith in them, 
enjoys a long life and solid reputation in this world, and an 
eternal abode in the heavens in the next. 

It is called Mahd Bhdrata, because once upon a time the 

' ^ beUiKoalled the 

.gods placed the Mahd Bhdrata on one scale, and the Vedas 
on thb other; and because the Mahd Bhdrata weighed 
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heavier, it was called by that name, which signifies the 
greatest in weight.^ 

^ This mythical cstimato of the comparative value of the Mahfe BhArata ancf 
the Vedas is of some importance ; inasmuch as it indicates an attempt to exhibit 
the Brahmanical doctrines involved in the Mahlii BliArata as overriding the earlier 
religious belief which appears in the Vodas. 


IfiND OF THE MAHA BHAltATA. 



PART III. 

EPISODES IN THE MAIIA BlIARATA. 


CHAPTER I. 


LEGENDS OP KRISHNA. 


The episodes in the Mahd Bhdrata are very histoby op 

INDIA. 

numerous, aud, indeed, form the bulk of the poem, pisr ui. 
but very few appear to possess any real historical oenenuchusc. 
value. They chiefly consist of mythical fables in- 
tended to exalt the pretensions of the Brdhmans, or 
to enforce the rules of Brdhmanism, or caste. Ac- 
cordingly they generally refer to miracles.perforraed 


by certain Brahmanical sages ; to the rigour of their- 
austerities ; to their occasional adventures with ce- 
lestial nymphs or other women, which led to the 
birth of heroes or heroines who were famous in tradi- 
tion ; to the mastery of the passions, which enabled 
certain ascetics to resist the moat powerful female 
allurements ; or, at the best, they are extravagant 
stories of the devotion of a wife or the obedience of 
a son or a pupil. Accordingly, by far the greater por- 
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HisTOBT OP tion are utterly devoid of historical significance, and 
Part UL may be passed over as unmeaning myths, belonging 
Ab«m«( of to an age long posterior to the Vedio period, and 
liistonoiavaiue. jn^in tradition of the Mahd Bhd- 

rata for the purpose of imbuing the masses with 
Brahmanical ideas. There is, however, one group 
RmSS** of legends, namely, those which refer to the life of 
Krishna, which cannot be passed over in silence. 
Many, as will already have been seen, are inter- 
woven with the story of the groat war ; but in ad- 
dition to those already indicated, there are a series 
relating to the birth and adventures of Krishna be- 
fore ^ pretended connection with the Pdndavas, 
SweffimcRi which are of twofold significance ; first, as authentic 
audi^igiou'). traditions of the tribe of cowherds, known as Ytida- 
vas, who succeeded in establishing a Raj in the 
peninsula of Guzerat; and, secondly, as religious 
myths intended to represent Krishna, the hero of 
the Yddavas, as an incarnation of the Supremo 
MpSitalr Being known as Vishnu. In addition to these 
te'romAi Krishna legends there are three stories which are 
witiiKmbna. qjj account of their intrinsic merits, 

and as belonging to three different epochs in Ilindd 
history. The latter, however, will be treated here- 
after. For the present the attention may be con- 
fined to the life of Krishna. 

Histoncnl The historical character of Krishna as a hero 

^hDRWR may be briefly indicated. Ho appears to have be- 
longed to a tribe well known in Hindii history as 
TboTMRviiR. that of the Yddavas, or descendants of Yadu. These 
Y&davas wer? a nomade race, who grazed cattle 
and made butter, and occasionally migrated to dif- 
ferent places accompanied by their cows and wag- 
gons. The time and circumstances under which 
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tliov first entered Plindiistan are alike unknown, history op 

I^DIA 

At the birth of Krishna they appear to have settled tam ni. 
iji the neighbourhood of the city of Mathur4, the xhrir encamp- 
modern Muttra, on the banks of the river Jum- iicif^ltou^ood 
nd, and about a hundred and twenty miles to the 
-south of the site of the ancient city of Hastindpur. 

Had such been their geographical position ui the 
time of the great war of Bhdrata there would have 
been less reason to doubt the connection of Krishna 
with the Pdndavas; although as cowherds tlioy 
were regarded witli groat contempt by the Ksba- 
triyas, and wore supposed to belong to the inferior 
ensto of Vaisyas. But at tho time when Kiislina is 
said to have first come into contact with the Pdn- DwteSl** 
davas, he and his tribe had already migrated to 
Dwdrakd, on the western coast of tho peninsula of 
Guzerat, which is at least seven hundred miles from 
Hastindpur as tho crow flies. Accordingly,* it seems impro^myor 
impossible that such relations as those said to have 
subsisted between Krishna and the Pdndavas could 
really have existed ; and this suspicion is confirmed 
by tho mytliical character of every event which 
apparently connects the Yddava Chieftains of Dwd- 
rakd with the royal house at Hastindpur.^ 

Tho personal character of Krishna •will be found 
clearly indicated in the legends. lie was originally 


* Tho Bojos of Vijaya-nagur, who in the fifteenth century of the Christian cm 
maintained a supremacy oyn tho whole of the country south of the Krishna river, 
and thus possessed the last groat nind6 empire which was established in India, 
claimed to be descendants of tho Yhdava tnbe ; and it is a curious fact tliat it w'as 
from one of the decayed Chieftains of this fallen dynasty that tho East India Com- 
pany obtained in the first half of tho seventeenth .century the grant of land on tho 
coast of Coromandel, on which stands the modem city of Madras. The original 
grant engraved on a gold plate appears to have boon preserved for more than a 
century; hut was finally lost in 1746, when Madras was captured by tho French 

under liUbourdonnais. 
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a mere cowherd, stealing butter and performing 
other similar pranks when a boy, and rendering 
himself famous for liis amours when he attained the 
years of manhood. About this time Krishna and 
his companions loft their encampment at a rural 
village named Vrinddvana, and paid a visit to the 
city of Mathurd, where they appear to have con- 
ducted themselves like boors and cowherds as they 
were. The time however appears to have been a 
critical one. Kansa, the liaja of Mathurd, was a 
usurper, and seems to have been unpopular with liis 
subjects; and a tumult arose during a festival in 
which ho was slain by Krishna. Henceforth Krishna 
is represented as a liero, and efforts wore made to 
ennoble his birth by representing him to have been 
in reality the son of a chieftain of tho tribe. How 
far those efforts wore mythical may bo gathered from 
tho legends themselves. 

Tho religious character of Krishna will bo dis- 
cussed hereafter. It will bo sufficient to remark 
that he appears to have been opposed alike to tho 
worship of Siva and the worship of Indra. The first 
opposition appears natural enough, for as Krishna 
was represented as an incarnation of Vishnu, ho was 
of course opposed to the god Siva; the worshippers 
of Vishnu and those of Siva being in strong anta- 
gonism for many centuries. But the opposition to 
Indra is remarkable, because Krishna induced the 
Yddavas to worship tho mountain Govarddhana in 
tho place of Indra ; an incident which would imply 
a conflict between a low Fetische worship and the 
worship of the Vedic deities. It will however be seen 
hereafter that Krishna was associated not only with 
Fetichism, but also with Buddhism ; a circumstance 
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which would account for his opposition both to the histost op 
worship of the Vedic deities, and to that of the Linga m. 

wliioh is emblematical of the god Siva. * 

The principal legends connected with the early 
life of Krishna appear to be seven in number, viz. — 

. 1st, Birth of Krishna. 

2nd, Infancy and boyhood of Krishna. 

3rd, Krishna’s opposition to the worship of 
Indra. 

4th, Love adventures of KriKshua. 

6th, Krishna’s adventures in Mathurd. 

6th, Krishna’s contest with Raja Kansa. 

7th, Krishna’s life at Dwarakd in Guzerat. 

Those legends of Krishna may be related in their 
order as follows : * 

1. Birth of Krkhna. 

In days of old the children of Yadu dwelt on bpth sides 
of the river Jumna, that is, in the village of Vrindavana on 
the western hank of the river, and in the country of Goknla 
on the opposite shore. And the Chiefs of that tribe were Sunmid v*su. 

^ *■ , dova. 

Sura and liis son Vasudeva. 

In those days Eaia Kansa ruled the Bhoias who dwelt in toasena* lUja 

the city of Mathnnl. which is nigh unto Vrindavana.* And ’ 

Raja Kansa was a wicked Raja. He had deposed his father Persecution of 

Ugrasena and reigned in his stead : for Kansa worshipped S vSiirm'^y the 
® ® .. r r worshippers of 

Siva. 

^ The historical and religious aspect of this question will be discussed in a fu- 
ture volume. It will be sufficient to remark in the present place that the religious 
wars between the Buddhists and the Linga worshippei's of the Dckhan is one of 
the must important events in Jlindd history. 

3 The legends in connection with the life of Krishna arc to be found in the 
Khila-Harivansa-Farva, which is comparatively a modem supplement to the Mahb 
Bhkrata. They are also to be found in the Bh&gavat^parkna, and its llindd 
paraphrase, the Prem Sbgur. The narrative in the text has been drawn up from 
Mr Eastwick’s translation of the Prem Shgur, compared with the abridgment in 
the fifth book of the Vishnu-purfina, p. 491, Wilson’s iramladdn, 

* The* Bhojas are said to have been a branch of the YAdavaa, but the lelation- 
shlp is very obscure. 
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HISTOBT OF Siva, and Ugrasena worshipped Vishnu ; and Ugrasona 
would not pray to the god Siva when his son Kansa 
requested him. 

Now Devaka, who was tho brother of Ugrasena, had 'a 
Vasndevft. daughter named Devaki. And Devaka said to his nephew 
Kansa : — '* 0 Haja, unto whom shall I give my daughter 
Devaki in marriage ? ” And Kansa replied : — " Give her hi ' 
marriage to Vasudeva, tho son of Sura, Chief of the Yfida- 
vas.” So tlie marriage was agi’oed upon, and when the day 
had amved for tlie nuptial ceremony, Sura, and his sou 
Vasudeva, and all their kinsmen and friends, proceeded 
from the village of Vrindavana to tho city of Mathuiii, and 
the marriage rite.s of Vsisudeva and Devaki were performed 
according to the ordinance, 

KnufiftUirpivtcns When tho marriage ceremony w.as over, tho bridegi’oom 
on hM wodtiiiig and tho bride ascended a chai’iot, and Raja Kansa drove tho 
chariot with his owji hand in tho Jiianiago procession. At 
that moinont there came a voice from heaven, saying ; — “ 0 
Kansa, tho son of Devaki will bo your destroyer.” Then 
Kansa was in a great fear, and seized Devaki by her hair 
and dragged her from tho chariot, and drew his sword to 
B^**todfiivor Vasudeva trembled greatly, and besought 

by iMakl'trt*” Spare his hand ; and ho said to Jfansa : — “ No son 

itajiiKimsa. mine shall ever do you hurt, tor I wdl deliver into jmur 

hands every infant that is born of Devtiki." St) Iv.ansa 
listened to tho words of V asudeva and spared tho 1 ifo of 
Devaki. 

utrihor BRiDr After iqany days Devaki conceived. and bore a son who 

who 18 ^ 

&uUM*i;he Tianieu Bdlarama, but the babe was carried away to tlio 
BonofEohini* country of Gokula, which is on tho other side of the river 
Jumnd^ and brought up as the child of Eohini, who was an- 
gycoption of other wife of Vasudeva. And Devaki conceived again, and 
Kan.^a'3 efforts Kansa heard of it ; and ho bound Vasudeva and Devaki with 
to^urethe gyygg manacles, and he fastened the doors of their 
dwelling with locks and bars j and he ordered his mightiest 
warriors to keep constant guard round about tho place, with 
elephants, lions, and dogs. And on a certain night the child 
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I^rishna was bom, and all the marks of Vishnu were seen histobt of 
upob him ; and immediately after liia birth the gyves and 
manacles fell from the hands of Yasudcva and Devaki, and ^ 
the doors opened of their own accord, and the guards were na. 
all thrown into a deep slumber. So Vasudeva placed the Vasudova car^ 

II* 1 1 ' • 1 TP* *1 

babe m a basket wnicli was used for winnowiuff com, and ^roanthe 

^ ' Jumn&ma, 

it upon bis head, and went to cross the mor Jumna to 
cany the babe to the country of Gokula. Now wheii Vasu- lowering of the 
dova entered tho riv(3r, the waters of the Jumna were very 
deep, and rose up to his nostrils so that he was sore afraid; 
aod the child Krishna stretched forth liis foot and the waters 
wore stfiycMl, and became shallow a|j|d fordable. At tlic same The grm snake 
lime the rain bef^ari to fall ; but tho many-headod serpent, 

Scsha-Tiaga, followed Vjisudeva, and spread out his Imods so 
as to cover tho divine babe. So Vasudova crossed the river 
with the child, and carried it to the house of Nanda, who 
was a cowherd ; and behold on that night Yasodu, who was 
the wife of Nanda, had Hven birth to a daughter. And Krishna 

ii*P T-vr 1 ehtingvd fortluj 

\ asudo'^•l {.’baTifrea the infants, and lasoda and Isanda knew infant daughuT 
^ , o^^andftan(l 

li not; and Krislina was brought up in the house of Nanda, Yasoiii. 
iis his own son ; whilst Vasudeva returned across river, 
ajid gave the infant daughter of Yasoda to his wife Devaki. 


At that moment the doors became looked as before, and 

Vasudeva and Devaki put on the gyves and manacles ; and 

(he infant cried aloud and awoke all tho guards. And Kunsa Kansawiiestho 

hoard that the child was born, and lie rushed on tho sjjot dauSht^ of 

and seized the babe to slay it ; hut the infant escaped from paipui'to"’ 

his hands, and ascended to heaven, oiying : — " 0 Kansa, thy ‘ 

foe has already been bom, and now thou cangt’ not escape 

alive.” Then Kansa was filled with wrath, and ordered that 

all tho worshippers of Vishnu, young and old, should bo siau^twoftta 

slain; and he commanded his warriors to make search for vishnu’wd the 

all young children throughout that country, and to slay every 

male child that possessed strength and vigour. And Nanda Nw^ynd the 

and the cowherds at Gokula hoard tliat Kansa was slaying Mmto 

the mfants, and they were in great fear; and they loaded 

their carts with milk, batter, and curds, and they took with 
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HISTOET OP them silver money^ and carried them all to Mathurd as tri- 
PA^m. Kansa.* 

After this Kansa sent many wicked demons in various 

Demons sent by . , 

Kanwtoslay forms to slav the infant Krishna. The first assumed the 

Kmhiia. ^ 

shape of a boautiful woman with a poisoned nipple; and 
' when she offered her breast to Krishna he seized it and 
sucked away her life. Next a demon got into a cart whilot- 
Krishna was sleeping beneath it; but the infant kicked 
against the cai't^ and broke it into a thousand pieces, and 
thus slew the demon. A third came in the form of a whirl- 
wind, but Krishna dashed him against a stone and ho fell 
down dead. « 


Infancy of 
KrUhna and 
Halar&nia. 


Ghildisli 
bola of Krifilnia 
and Balar&ma, 


YasodA about tOi 
vhip Krishna, 
when she secs 
the throe worlds 
ill his mouth. 


Chumiuifday 
in the house of 
Naiida atid' 
,Yusod&. 


2 . Infancy and boyhood of Krishna. 

When Krishna and his elder brother Balaruma began to 
grow, they rejoiced the hearts of their mothers, Yasoda and 
Eohiiii, And they were dressed in frocks of blue and yellow, 
and their hair was trimmed like the wings of a crow ; ^ and 
wooden ornaments were hung from their necks, and they 
had playthings in their hands. After a while they began to 
crawl about the courtyard upon their knees, and to stumble 
and fall, and prattle lispingly. And their mothers Yasodii 
and Rohini followed close behind them lest they should be 
frightened and fall down; and sometimes when they fell 
they took hold of the tails of the calves and heifers and 
pulled themselves up again. 

One day Yasodd was very angry with Krishna, because 
he would eat dirt, and she took a stick to beat him ; but 
when she caite to him he opened his mouth, and she looked 
in and saw the three worlds ; and she marvelled greatly for 
a while, and then remembered it no more. 

One morning after this, Yasodd and all the cowherdosses 

^ The account of Haja Xansa is supposed by many to have been borrowed from 
the Gospel account of King Herod* Whether this bo the ease or not, it is certain 
that most of the details are mythical, and inserted for the purpose of ennobling the 
birth of Krishna.. 

^ This simile implies that the top of the head was shaved, whilst the black 
hmr wos left on each side of the head. Many HindCi children are shavtd in this 
manner, though soikie hare tha whole head shaved, sides and all 
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brose very early to uhum ; and they swept and cleansed the histobt OF 

luaiso, and plastered it with fresh cow-dung, and each took 

her own chum and sat down to make butter. Meantime 

^e noise awakened Krishna, and ho began crying for his food, 

but no one heeded him. Then the lad was filled with wrath, 

and took the staff out of his mother’s chum, and began to 

kick and cry ; and Yasodd took him on her lap, and coaxed 

him, and gave him some milk and broad and butter. Whilst ' 

Krishna ^was eating, a cowhordcss ran in and cried out 
that the milk was boiling over; and Yasodd set the lad 
down upon the tn’ound, and ran off to save the milk. Mean- Krishna's 

^ . Of . <1 T 1 Ml pnwks With bia 

while Kiishua broke the vessels pf curds and butter-milk, mother’s clmrn. 
and be^^an to eat the biittor, and give it to the other boys 
who were there. When Yasoda returned she was very 
wroth, and tied Krishna to the churn, but he ran away with 
it until it was caught between two trees ; and he tore down 
tho two trees, and when the people came up to see what ho 
had done, they found him laughing between tho trees and 
sitting u])on the churn. 

After this tho Yildavas moved away from Gokula, and 

sot off with their waggons and cattle for tho'villago of 

V^iindiivana ; and here Krishna and Balanima liVed like tw’o 

cow-boys along with the cows and cowherds. And when 

Krishna was. a lad he began to play his pranks ; and he went 

out and stole tho butter and curds which the cowherdesses Knshna steals 

butter. 

liiid made j and when they told bis mother, he said that 
they did uot tell tho truth ; and the women gazod upon his 
fivco and smiled, and wont thoir way. And demons came to S”*”* *^ 
slay Krishna, and one came in the shape ctf'a cow, and 
another in the shape of a crane, and another as a great ser- 
pent; but he fought and killed thorn all.' 

And it came to pass that tho Raja of tho Bain saw that the 
Hot Season was parching up the country of Vrinddvana; 
and he took compassion upon tho beasts and birds and liv- 
ing creatures, and assembled all his warlike clouds from 

"< Krishna’s triumph oW the great sorprat KUijm wos at one time supposed 
to be borrowed from the triumph Cimst oror Satan. Tbwe appoara however 
to be no hllusion whatever to the bruising of the Serpent’s head in the sense ia 
-twhieh it is understood by Christian oommentators. 

. VOL. I. so 
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Assembling of 
the cloudsln 
battle-array. 


Flight of the 
Hot Season. 


Joy of the 
Earth. 


HISTOKTO? every quarter^ and went forth to battle against the Hot 
T »^ m. Season. Then the clouds tiinndered like kettledrums, aSid 
flew through the air like mighty heroes ; whilst the light- 
ning flashed like the glittering of swords and ^ears ; andc. 
the long rows of cranes fluttered their white wings like the 
waving of many banners, and the frogs and peacocks raised 
their voices like bards chaunting the praises of great Rajas 
and the heavy drops of rain fell like a shower of arrows. 
Now when the Hot Season saw his enemy advancing in such 
gallant array, he fled with all Inisto from tho thirsty plains. 
And the Rain refreshed tho Earth, as a husband refreshes 
his spouse after a separation of many days ; and the Earth 
opened her bosom to her lord, and brought forth fruits and 
flowers to pay obeisance to their father. And tho countr}- 
of Vrinddvana appeared like a beautiful woman adorned 
with all her jewels ; and the lakes and rivers were filled with 
water j and the trees waved their branches to and fro, whilst 
the cuckoos, and the pigeons, and tho parrots poured forth 
their joyous strains. And all tho cowhprda and cowherdossos 
of Vrindd^jana gave themselves up to mirth and play ; and 
they put on rod and yellow garments, and began to swing in 
swings, and to sing with loud voices their hymns of welcome 
to the Rains. 

At this time Krishna and his companions went out to the 
pastures with the cows, and sported about in the jungle. 
Conftiaioiioftiic And Krishna played upon his flute, and all tho young dam- 
VriniUvana. sels of Yriudavana heard him, and said one to tho other : — 
" Krishna is now playing and dancing amongst the cows, 
but at evening time he will return hither and we shall be- 
KrishimhidQ* hold him." And one day the damsels went down to the 

the Clothes Of ' t / i i n tv- • 

whoawSrtWns Jumna to bathe ; and Krishna saw them, and carried 
ill tiie jftumiA. away their clothes, and climbed up a tree ; and he mode each 
damsel come out of the water and receive her clothes at his 
hands. And Krishna said ; — “ Take not amiss the lesson I 
have given you ; for the god Yaruna dwells in tho water, and 
no Qhe should bathe in it without clothes."^ 


Festtvitlivor 

the oowherdit 
And cowherd- 


KrUhna plays 
the flute m the 
pastures. 


*.Thia implied'lesson seems to be an after-thought of the author, to-impart a 
religious aignificance to the dubious praufc played by th^ incarnation of Vislinu. , 
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• 3. Krishna’s opposiiion to ths worship of Indra. india 

Part III* 

Now the custom was for the people of Vrin^vana to hold , 

a great feast on the fourteenth day of the dark half of the JS^Sour^onjii! 
month Kdrtika; and on that day they bathed, and washed 
their clothes, and filled a square place with saffron and san- 
dal wood, and offered sweetmeats to Indra, together with 
cakes, fried in butter and oil, and incense and lamps. When Kri8iin» coim- 
Krishna saw what was going on, he said to his father ; — ' y$a to twnsfer 
“Why worship Indra as the Supreme God? He cannot }{l®nS*}lo 

^ ./i.-i,* ■'ll T* theGovard- 

grant prosperity, for that is acquired by our religious merits, ^anamoun- 
and when he is defeated by the ^suras, he flies away and 
hides himself: 0 father, we arc Vaisyas, and our cattle live 
upon theTpastures : Lot us, therefore, cease to worship In- 
dra, and pay our devotions to tlio mountain Govarddhana/' 

So Nauda and the cowherds obeyed the words of Krishna, TheYidavaa 

worship tho 

and they placed tho sweetmeats, and the fried cakes, and mountain. 

other tilings they had prepared, in large baskets, and brazen 

dishes and pots, and earned them in carts to tho mountain 

Oovarddhana, whilst a band of musicians accompanied them 

and played all the way. When they reached tho place, they 

swept and cleaned the ground all round tho mountain, and 

sprinkled water, and arranged the cakes and sweetmeats in 

order, and spread garlands upon the mountain. Then Nanda 

and all the cowherds summoned the family priest and prayed 

to the mountain. Then Krishna assumed a second form as Krishnajj^w 

the genius of the mountain, and manifested himself to all tho w thSlSaiiuHof 

people; and Krishna in his first form as a coy^hord bowed 

reverentially to the mountain, and all tho cowherds and cow- 

hordesses did tho same, saying ; — When did Indra ever 

manifest himself as Oovarddhana has done ? ” And the cow- oiwngof cjOwd 

, and awectoicuits 

herds and cowherdesses presented the cakes and sweetmeats 
to tbe mountain ; and Kriabna in the, form of the genius of 
the mountain stretched forth his arms and began to eat the 
food; Then Krishna in his own form, and all the people 
who wore there, walked in adoration round the mountain, •’ 

• and returned merrily to V riudiiyana. And all tbe cowhbrds Siwrto of tb. 
and cowherdesses rejoiced greatly* and they painted marks on 
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HISTORY OY all the cows and calves, and fastened small bells and tinkling 
Part ni ornaments round their necks, and engaged in every kind of 
; sport and pastime. 

Wrath of When, however, Indra saw that the Yddavas had forsaken 

dovn’rain worship and made their offerings to the mountain, he was 

ttumtry vory wroth, and commanded the Raja of the clouds to go 
^ith all his host, and pour down such a deluge as shouM 
wash away the mountain and all the country of V rindavana. 
So the Raja of the clouds obeyed the commands of Indra, 
and all the people of Vrinduvana came to Krishna trembling 
with fear ; but Krishna cried out : — Fear not 1 The moun- 
Krishnarewders tain liimsolf shall protect you/^ Then Krishna by his divine 

themoiinUin t ii • « ^ . 

raises power made the mountain fiery hot ; and he raised it up with 

the people like the little finger of his left hand, so that it covered all the 
people like an umbrella. And it was told to Indra that all 
the rains poured down by the Raja of the clouds fell upon the 
mountain with a hiss ; and he went himself and rained with- 
out ceasing for seven days and nights, but not a drop fell 
upon the people of Vrindiivana. So Indra returned to his 
abode in Swarga, and Krishna set down the mountain in its 
proper place as it had been before j after which Indra and 
Krishna and did homage before him as 
Supreme Lord, the God of gods and Lord of all. 


4 . Love Adventvres of Krishna. 


KriHhna rlancea 
with all tho 
women of 
Vrind&vana on 
tho niglit of tho 
full mooiL 


Huappears with 
hia fayourite 
Bhadhika. 


Sorrow of the 
women. 


After this, on the night of the full moon in the month 
Kdrtika, Krishna went out into tho jangle and played upon 
the flute ; -and all tho women of Vrinddvana heard the sweet 
notes of tho* flute, and were filled with love for Krishna, and 
followed him into the jungle. And Krishna led the women 
to tho hank of the Jumnd, and they all danced and sang 
round him in a ring, until he appeared , like tho moon sur- 
rounded by a circle of stars. Presently Krishna disappeared 
from amongst them, for he had a hoautifnl mistress named 
Badhika; and he went away to wander with his favourite 
damsel beneath the light of the full moon, And all the 
other women sorrowed greatly, and sought fdt Krishna in* 
all directions, hut they found him not. And presently they 
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saw a mirror upon a bed of leaves^ and one said to tbo history op 
other : — “ When Krishna sat down to wreathe the long back m. 

hair of Badhika, she could not see his face ; and she held 

the mirror and saw his divine countenance whilst he be- Pinding of the 
held the face of his beloved.^’ Meantime Krishna was walk- 
ing with Badhika, but her soul was elated with pride, and 
biio thought herself bettor than Krishna, and she said to 
him : — “ 0 my beloved, I am weary, and I pray you to carry 
me upon your shoulders.” And Krishna sat down and 
smiled, and beckoned her to mount : but when she stretched Krishimahan- 

dolls Uadhika* 

forth her hand, he vanished from hor sight, and she re- 
mained alone with outstretched hatid. And Radhika wept The women find 
very bitterly, and the other women saw her, and approached i^iu^^wltirher 
her, and led her back to the bank of the Jumnd. totho JumnA. 

Whilst the women were sitting by tho river, mourning Krishna returns 
tlio absence of their beloved Knshna, he suddenly appeared 
amongst them, and their sorrow was turned into great joy. 

And Krishna multiplied himself into many forms, so that JJ}}? 
each cowherdess thought that she had Krishna to herself ; 
and the women joined hands two and two, and between each 

__ , n 1 , Thccirculw 

two was a Krishna ; and the Knalmas and the damsels 
danced together in tho circular dance, until their necklaces 
of jewels were snapped asunder, and their wreaths of flowers 
had fallen to tlie ground, and the drops of perspiration 
glistened on their brows like rows of pearls, and their raven 
tj esses hung down upon their fair faces like young snakes 
clinging for noctar to tho full moon. And tho Krishnas and Sporting? in the 
the cowhei'desses gratified eveiy desire of their hearts ; and ’ 

they all went down into tho river Jumnd, and 'sported and 
gambolled in the waters ; and tho moon, surrounded by the 
stars, was fascinated with the sight, and sent down nectar 
with its beams. 


5 . KriBhnd)s Adventures in Matliurd. 

Now it so happened that Raja Kansa performed a great EejaKansappr. 
sacrifice to the god Siva in the city of Mathurd, and many pod sSva* 
fighting men and wrestlers went to the city to exhibit their 
likill before the Raja, And Kinshha and his brother 
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oroiA. 
Vixt 111. 

Krishna and 
Balartma go to 
th^city of 
Mathurd. 

Adventure with 
the washermau 
of the Bi^a. 


Amusing mis* 
takes in putting 
on the dean 
clothes. 


Krishna for« 
gives the sins of 
the tailor. 

Pious address of 
KuUjato ^iiih- 


Krishna 
straightens the 
humpback and 
renders her 
young and 


Kubja oiTers 
herself to 
Krishna and is 
accepted. 


Balaprdma went to Mathurd witli the other cowherds ; and all 
the women of Vrinddvana sorrowed at the departure of 
Krishna. Now when they entered thh city their clothes 
were very old and dirty, and they saw the washerman df 
the Baja laden with bundles of washed clothes ; and they 
prayed the washermtm to lend them new clothes, but the 
man would not. Tlien Krishna and the other cowhei’ds feB 
upon the washerman and belaboured him, and Krishna 
struck him so that his head flew off like an ear of com. 
So Krishna and lus companions seized the garments tliat 
the washerman had washed, and began to put them on ; 
but they were rude ccfwherds, and understood not tho 
raiment, and some thrust their arms into tho drawers whilst 
others drew tho jackets on to their legs. And Krishna 
laughed as he beheld his companions, but presently a tailor 
came up, and Krishna requested him to dress the cowherds; 
and the tailor obeyed the request, and set to work with all 
speed and fitted the clothes upon tho cowherds, and Krishna 
rewarded him by forgiving him all his sins.® 

After this a woman who was humpbacked appeared be- 
fore Krishna, and her name was Kiibja. And she said: — “ I 
am the handmaid of Baja Kansa, and my duty is to anoint 
him with saffron and sandal ; and 1 pray you to permit mo 
to do the same for you.” So Krishna gave her leave, and 
she did so. Then Krishna took compassion upon the Immp- 
backed woman, and ho placed his feet upon her feet, and his 
two fingers beneath her chin, and raised her up, so that sho 
became quite straight, and by the tonch of Krishna she was 
rendered yodng and beautiful. And Kubja seeing that sho 
was now very beautiful, prayed Krishna to come to her 
honse ; and Krishna took her by the hand and said I 
will come and meet you when I have slain Baja Kansa.” 
So Kubja went to her own house, and filled^a square place 
with safiron and sandal, and rejoiced greatly in tho hope .of 
recemng Krishna.^® 


* The groande upon which Krishna aeeniB to have forgiven the ring of the 
tailor seem to form a traveetie of Christianity. 

■0 The rimilarity between this story and two cvenis recorded in the Qospel nar^ 
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, Meanwhile Krishna and his companions approached the ttiSTOSt Of 
gate which was called the. gate of the bow j and here was 
placed the great bow of Siva, which was as long as three — — — - — — 

• , “ , 1-1 1-i.i • A j Krlshim break* 

palm trees, and so heavy that no xnan could lift it. Ana the bow of siv*. 
the warders of the gate, seeing the cowherds approaching, 
cried out to them to keep their distance, for that this was a 
royal gate, and no mancould go through it excepting the Baja. 

But Krishna and those who were with him pretended not to 
hear the warders, and wont straight to the place where the 
bow of Siva was lying. And Krishna took up the bow and 
broke it as an elephant breaks a sugar cane ; and the air 
was lillcd with the mighty sound oSf the breaking of the bow. 

Then the warders rushed upon the cowherds, but Krishna 
withstood them with gi’eat power and slew them all. And theboS?*”*^ 
the people who looked on said one to the other ; — “ Surely 
those two men will slay Baja Kansa.” Meantime the Raja EtijaK^sa 
himself hoard the mighty sound, and demanded of his serv- orKriiiimand* 
ants the reason thereof; and they uncovered their heads.®*'*’*'"*' 

.and Said : — “ Two men of the Yddava tribe, named Krishna 
and Balara.in.a, have entered the city of Mathiir^ tftvd made a 
great uproar, for they have broken the mighty bow of Siva, 
and slain all tho warders.” At those words Kansa sum- 
moned many fighting men, and ordered them to go and 
put tho two cowherds to death ; but Krishna and 
fell upon the fighting men and slew them as 
ahfady slain tho wardoin. Then the two brothers 
to tho place whci'e the Yddavas had pitched their tents, and 

Krishna showed to his father Nanda tho clothes, that he had 

• 

taken from the washerman of Baja Kansa. * And Nanda KHshnawimicd 
said: — “O Krishna, will you never cease your pranks? 

rative, is too striking to Lc po'sod ovrr without notice. The healing of the woman 
Avho bud been bowed down for eighteen years, and who was made straight by 
Christ on the Sabbaih day, and tbc incident of the woman who broke an alabaster 
box of spikenard, and poured it upon his bead, seem to hare been thrown together 
in tho legend of Kubja. (Comp. Luke xiii. 2 ; and Maik xir. 3.) The compilers 
of the life of Krishna. appear however to have been compelled to garble the inci- 
dents in order to bring them into conformity with the amorous character of the 
Yudava hero. It is subsequently related ^vith some grossness of detail, which has 
been omitted from the present text, that Krishna ultimately visited Kubja and gra^ 

' tided all her desires. 


Balarama Krishna and 
... .. n lialarSma 

they bad »lawhtertba 

, fighting men of 

retumed 
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Restlessness of 
Kaiista. 




Portentous 
dreams of 
Kiinsa, 


Kanaa orders 
his MinlsttU'S to 
prepare an 
arena (hr the 
erhibition of 
wrestlers. 


Assembly of the 
Raja and the 
people. 


Krishna aiid 
lUlardma 
appiv^aoh the 
arrna dl^frutsed 
as jugglers. 


Bdmember tliat this is not the fomt of Goknla. or tho 
village of Yrind&yana^ but tho city of JUajaKansa; therefore 
keep my counsel in mind, and work not any mischief hero/’ 

6 , Krishna's contest with Kansa, Raja of Mathurd. 

Now on that night Eaja Kansa was filled with anguish; 
and he had no rest whether he rose up or whether he sat 
down, but he told no man of his deep anxiety. After a 
while he lay down upon his bed, but for the space of three 
watches he could not sleep. Then he fell into a short 
slumber, and he saw in "a dream the phantom of his own 
body moving about without a head ; and the phantom ap- 
peared to bo bathing naked in the sand ; and it swallowed 
poison and rode along upon an ass ; and it dwelt with goblins 
in a cemetery, wearing a garland of blood-red flowers ; and 
flaming trees were all around it with young children sitting 
thereon. And Kansa rose up from his bed in great ton*or, 
and sent for all his ministers and said : — “ Let tho great 
arena be ,^ept and sprinkled with water, and summon 
thither all the Chieftains and people of the Yildjivas, and all 
the Rajas who have come from afar, aud after a while 1 
myself will go into tho arena.” Then the ministers caused 
tho arena to be swept and sprinkled, and they throw a 
canopy over it, and spread it with silken cloths, and they 
hung it with flags and garlands and strings of flowers, and 
ordered the musicians to play aloud and summon all men 
into the arena, And a vast multitude came and took tho 
seats which wore allotted them ; and Baja Kansa come filled 
with pride, and sat himself upon a raised throne ; and tho 
gods seated in their cars began to look down from the sky. 

And at the dawning of the morning, Nanda and all tho 
chief cowherds entered tho assembly, and Krishna and Bala- 
rdma and the other young cowherds followed them dis- 
guised as jugglers. When Krishna and Balardma arrived 
at the gate of the arena, tbey saw the furious elephant that 
belonged to Baja Kansa ; and that elephant had the strength 
of ten thousand elephants, and stood at the gate swaying his 
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b<^y to and fro. Then Balardma called out to the keeper histobt Of 
of the elephant : — “ Take the elephant away and give us a 
passage to the Eaja. or I will dash him down and destroy 7- 

• ,1 r. , , , , , . Adventuresof 

both him and you.” At these words the keeper was m % 
rage, and m'ged on his elephant against the cowherds ; but 
Balardma swung round his fist and buifetted the elephant so Kaiim. 
tliat it drew up its trunk and fell backwards with a loud roar. 

And all the warriors of Raja Kansa were looking on, and the 

driver knew that he should be slain unless he conquered the 

striplings ; and he plunged his goad into the elephant, and 

drove him against Balardma and his brother Krishna. Then 

that elephant in its might and fui^ seized Krishna with its 

trunk, and threw him upon the ground, and would jhave 

gored him, but Krishna remained in safety between its 

tusks. Then Balardma seized the elephant by the trunk 

and Krishna caught it by the tail ; and they sported with 

the elephant, like cliildren sporting with a calf. Then Erishnakuit 

Krishna pulled the tail of the elcpliaut, and swung him and iU driver. 

round and daslicd him down, aud buffetted him to death 

with his fists ; and he tore away its tusks with hia two hands 

so that the blood flowed forth like a river. And the driver 

shouted aloud in defiance, but Krishna slew him and’ cast 

him under the feet of the elephant ; and Krishna and Bala- 

nlma carried a tusk in each -hand, and entered the arena in 

great joy. 

Now when Krishna entered the assembly, the cowherds Different 
thought ho was their companion, and the wrestlers thought Midthe scSs 
ho was a wrestler ; but tho damsels of the city thought that 
he was a miracle of comeliness, and the Rajas tllought that he 
was a Raja, whilst the gods on high know him to be their 
Supreme Ijord. And Kansa cried out with a loud voice Kanw order* 

^ tbe f xpulMon of 

0 wrestlers, down with these two men and slay them, 
or else force them away from my presence.” Then the Tbewre»tJ«n 
wrestlers advanced and said to the two brothers: — ^“Our^bSr««i 
Raja is sad to-day, and desires to amuse himself with our ***“**“■ 
wrestling: Be pleased, therefore, 'to wrestle with us and 
gratify the Raja.^' Krishna replied : — " Wo are but ignorant Krishnn' ■ 
children j how then shall we encounter you ? Nevertheless, 
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as it is the will of the Baja, we will do as you say ; but 
not exert your force and dash us down, for wo seek only to 
gratify the Baja/' Then two mighty wrestlers came out and 
confronted Krishna and Bidardma; and they began to* 
wrestle, head with head, arm with arm, oyo with eye, log 
with leg, pouncing, grappling, snatching, and tugging. And 
the people cried out : — Shamo upon the wrestlers for fight- 
ing such children.’^ And whilst they were thus speaking 
Krishna and Balardma hurled the two wrestlers backward 
and slew tbcm upon tho spot ; and all tho other wrestlers 
came up and wore slain in like maimer by Krishna and 
Balarama. * 

Then all the people were filled with joy, and tho musici- 
ans played aloud, and the gods showorod down flowers from 
heaven ; but Kansa cried out in a rage : — “ Why is tlio 
music sounded, and why arc tho people rejoicing at the vic- 
tory of Krishna ? Seize the two young striplings, and bind 
them, and take them out of the assembly j and go and bring 
hither my father Ugrasena, and the treacherous Vasmlova 
and his wife Devaki : We will slay thorn first and then put 
to death the two brethren.” At those words Krishna rose 
up clothed in mail, and a helmet was upon his head, and ho 
held a shield in ono hand and a double-edged sword in the 
other. And Baja Kansa stood up in great alarm, and began 
to tremble violently. And Krishna and Kansa fought dos- 
poratoly, and at bust Krishna seized the Baja by the hair, 
and dashed him down and leaped upon him so that his life 
departed from his body. And the people cried out’ — 
“ Krishna has 'slain Kansa I ” And gods, and mon, and sagch 
were filled with joy. And tho gods rained down flowers and 
sounded the great kettledrum; and tho hearts of all tho 
mon and women of MathuiA expanded on beholding tho 
countenance of Krishna, as tho lotus expands on beholding 
tho full moon. And Krishna dragged the corpse- of Baja 
Kansa to the river Jumnd, and the Bdnis of Kansa arose and 
took courage, and went to the bonks of tho Jumnd and per- 
formed the obsequies of their lord. 

After this Krishna released Yasudova and BevaM from 
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bonds^ and placed the old Baja Ugrasena upon the HistoaT OB 
throne of Mathurd j and all the cowherds returned to Viin- 


ddvana, but Krishna and Balardma remained in the city of 
Mathnni. And Krishna went to the house of Knbja, and leasenVuiu^s 

. widl)evaki,Mid 

irratinod all her desires. restore* ogra. 

^ ___ SOUA to tho 

Now the* two Bdnis of Baja Kansa were the daughters of throne. 


Jardsandha, Baja of Magadhd } for when Kansa was very 
young he marched an army against Jardsandha and defeated 
him, and J ardsandha gave him his two daughters in marriage. j»cirfS^*by 
And when Kansa was dead the two Bdnis returned to the 


house of their father, and told him how Krishna and B.ala- 

ininia had put their, husband to d^th; and Jardsandha was 

filled with wrath and prepared to do battle against, the 

Yddavas. And Jardsandha made war against Ugrasena., 

and Krishna defeated him seventeen times. Then Yama Miu«hes«n 

assembled an araiy of barbarians to aid Janlsaudha, and 

they had thick necks and arms, large teeth, brown hair, and 

red eyes. And Jardsandha marched with an army of thirty 

millions of these unclean barbarians against Mathura; and Kri*tina«ndtiio 

Ugrasena, and Krishna, and all the inhabitants »f Mathura mheMtyof* 

^ . . . * . . Dwimki. 

HTid Vrindiivana, migrated to the city of Dwdrakd, which is 
in the country of Guzerat nigh unto the western sea. 


7 . Krishia^s life at Dwdrahl. 


After this Balaifima took to wife Kevati, who was the of . 

^ ^ BaJar<uiia wilh 

daugliter of Raja Raivata ; and Krishna married Rukmini, 
the daughter of Bhishmaka, Baja of Vidarbha. Now Krishna wrie* 
Bukmiui was betrothed to Sisupdla, but on the* nuptial day thBtoightoof 
she went with all her companions and maidens to worship iu vidarbW 
the temple of the goddess Durgd, when Krishna saw her and 
took her by the hand and carried her away in his chariot. 

And Bukmin, who was the brother of the damsel, and Sisu- 
pdla, to whom she was betrothed, followed after Kri.shna, but 
he defeated them both, and brought away Bukmini to the 


city of Dwdrakd, and married her according to the ordinance. in- 

And Bnkminl bore a son to Krishna, and his name was 


Pradyumna. 


Pnisenit, who .< 


And tkore was a certain Chieftain of the Yddavas named * 
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Sati4jit^ and he had a very precious gem ; and one day h'^ 
put the gem upon his neck and went into the assembly of 
the Yddavas. And the minds of all mon were captivated by 
the sight of the gem, and Krishna asked Satiijit for it, but' 
Satrdjit went away and delivered it into the charge of his 
brother Prasena. And Prasena took the jewol, and wont 
out into the forest to hunt, and a lion mot him and slew him. 
And the lion took the gom in his mouth and departed with 
it, but was attacked and killed by Jiimbavat, the Raja of 
the Bears; and Jdmbavat kept possession of the gom. 

Meanwhile Satnijit suspected Krishna of having slain 
his brother Prasena for the sake of the gom ; and this was 
told to Krishna, and he collected a number of Yudavas and 
went forth in search of Prasena, and followed the marks of 
his horse’s hoofs until ho came to the spot whore he had 
been killed. And all the people saw that Prasena had been 
slain by a lion, and acquitted Krishna of having taken the 
gom. But Krishna followed the footsteps of the lion, and 
found that the lion had boon killed by Jdmbavat j and ho 
fought against Jdmbavat and subdued him, and Jdmbavat 
presented him with tho gem, and gave him his daughter 
Jdmbavat! in maniago. After this Krishna returned to 
Dwdrakd and gave tho gem to Satrajit, who then knew that 
Krishna had not slain Prasena. And Satrdjit gave Krishna 
his daughter Satyabhamd in nmrriage, and presented him 
with tho gom as dowry, but Krishna dosirod him to keep 
the jewel. 

Now before Satyabhdmd had been given to Krishna sho 
had boon sought in marriage by many Yddavas ; and they 
wore greatly enraged with Satrdjit, and one of thorn killed 
Satrdjit in his sloop and obtained possession of the gem. 
When Krishna heard what had been done ho followed tho 
man and slew him with his chakra ; but tho man had made 
over the gem to tho charge of Akriira, and it remained over 
afterwards in the possession of Akrdra. 

And Krishna married many wives and took many con- 
cubines, and all his life ho was famous for his lovo of women ; 
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>^d his older brother Balardma was in like manacr ever histobt ov 

INDIA. 
Tixt m. 


famous for his love of wine. 


* Tlie foregoing legends respecting Krishna, so far scview or the 
as they refer to his historical character, appear to call 
for no particular remark. They sufficiently illustrate 
both the low origin of Krishna as a cowherd, and 
the disorder and violence which prevailed in the 
Y f'ldava tribe. In the previous traditions which con- Dtjfciwioe Jn 
ncct Krishna witli the Pdndavas, and which have al- thJ»e^nu»'“ 
ready been indicated in the Mahd Bhdrata, Krishna 
is represented in a higher and better character. His 
amorous temperament is but briefly noticed, and he oAk# 
stands prominently forw^ard as an experienced war- 
rior, witty in his conversation, ardent in his friend- 
sliips, and a comforter to those who aro in affliction. 

But in the present series Krishna is little better than 
a boor, with some sen.se of humour and .decidedly 
mischievous propensities, and above atf with a 
strong amorous temperament. The deification of S’imi&td'be 
such a liero as an incarnation of Vishnu forms a curi- 
ous subject of inquiry ; but the question is so closely 
intei’twined with the history of the Ilindii religion, 
that it mu.st bo reserved for a future volume. 
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CHAPTER II. 

NALA 4ND DAMAYANTI. 

The three Hiildd traditions which will now ho 
exhibited in an English dress, are not only exquisite 
pictures of ancient Hindu life, but seem to refer to 
three distinct epochs in the History of India. Their 
respective titles, and the age to which they appear to 
belong, may be indicated as follows : — 

Nala ahd Hamayantf — the Vedic period. 

DovayAnf and Yaydti — the Brahmanic period. 

Cliandrahasna and Bikya — the modem period. 

Tlie first of these stories, namely, “Nala and 
Damayantf,” is widely known to English readers 
through the metrical translation of Dr Milman.*^ 
The events seem to have occureed in the Vedic pe- 
riod, or that period which preceded Brahmanism ; 
for althougli Brdhmans are introduced it is only to 
act as messengers, and the marriage rites of the hap- 
py pair are not performed by a Brdhman, but by the 
Raja who was the father of the bride. But it must 
have belonged to a late stage in the Vedic period, 
and at a date when the Aryans were already settled 

■ ' ' _ .if ■ . ^ -« 

^ A free tranidation in blan)^ verse by Hr Charles Bruco appeareit in Froaer's 
Magazine for December, I 960, aii4 Jnnunry, 1864, and is perhaps even more popu- 
lar tb;ai tbajt of Dr « 
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N^IIinddstan, for the hero was a Raja in Nishada or history^of 
the Bhll country, whilst the heroine. was the daughter 
of a Raja of the Dekhan who reigned at Vidarbha, 
tRo modem Berar. Again, the evidences of civiliza- 
tion which are furnished by the story, combined 
with the geographical position of the leading actors, 
indicate a period long subsequent to the great war of 
Bhdrata.' It will also bo remarked that thff VedicD(*enei»tionof 
deities, who are represented as being present at the demelL' 
Swayamvara of Damayantf, seem to have lost their 
abstract nature, and appear aS human beings, who 
pay groat respect to a Brdhman sage, and are- to 
some extent humbled by the hero of the tradi- 
tion ; whilst a considerable number of supci’natural 
details liavo been introduced, either to disguise some 
usage in the original tradition which was condemned 
by a subsequent ago, or as artificial embellishments 
which have been introduced in accordance with a 
meretricious taste which appears to have prevailed 
in the later era of Sanskrit literature. Indeed a wide vndc 

, • 1 . V 1 Iwtween Ihe ago 

interval appears to separate the age in w'hich the 
main events of the story actually took place, from m 
the age in which the poem itself was composed ; ®®”'****^ 
and thus while the tradition belongs to a period 
when the Vedic deities were still worshipped, and 
the rites of marriage were performed by‘Rajas, the 
poem must have been thrown into its present form 
in a far later age of Brahmanism, when the worship 
of the Vedic deities had fallen into decay, and tho 
Brahmanical sages were held to be equal if not su- 
perior tp the gods. 

The leading incidents in the story of Nala and 

/ , 1 • * ofthesfcoiy. 

Damayanti may be thus indicated 

1st, The Loves of Nala and Damayantf. 
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2nd, The Swayamvara of Damayantf. 

3rd, Tho Gambling Match between Nala and 
Pushkara. 

4th, The Exile of Nala and Damayanth 
dth, Nala’s desertion of Damayantl. 

6th, Adventures of Nala. 

7th, Discovery of Damayantl. 

8tlf, Discovery of Nala. 

9th, Nala’s Drive from Ayodhyd to Vidarbha. 
10th, Daraayantl recovers her husband. 

11th, Nala recov^s his Raj. 

The story of Nala and Damayantf may now bo 
related as follows : — 


1. The Loves of Kala and Damayanll. 

In ancient times there lived in Nihhadha a certain Raia 
Bhii country, named Nala, and ho was handnome, bravo, majestic, and 
splendid, gifted with the choicest virtaos, renowned for his 
skill in archery and in taming horses, of unblemished truth, 
admired by noble women, but loving dice exceedingly; and 
. ho was also deeply road in the Vedas, and had brought every 
the sense and passion under control. Farther south, in tho city 
BhuMk^^ftof Vidarbha, reigned Kaja Bhima, tcrriblo in strength, whose 
Ijiooo^hig and slender-waisted daughter Damayauti was fa- 
mous amongst all tho Rajas for her radiant charms and ex> 
Mutual low ^ cecding grace. And Nala, the tiger amongst Rajas, had so 
often heard of 'the exquisite loveliness of Damayantf, tho 
pearl of maidens, that he was enamoured without having 
seen her; and the soul-disturbing Damayantf had, in like 
manner, so often been told of the godhko comeliness and 
virtues of the hero Nala, that she secretly desired to become 
his bride. 

Now on a certain day Raja Nala wandered to a grove and 
pondered on his deep love for Damayantf, when a dock of 
of no me tart 8^®*“ golden plumago flew into the grove; and ho 
caught one of the bright birds. And the bird cried out 
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^ SLay me not, 0 gentle Raja, and I will so praise- thee in histort OF 
the presence of Damayantf, that she shall think of no other j|y 
man but thee/^ So Nala set it free, and the bird of golden 
♦wing flew away with all its companions to the city of Vi- 
darbha, and entered the garden of Raja Bhima. And the 
beautiful Datnayanti was sporting with her maidens in the 
garden, when they all beheld a flock of swans who dropped 
their golden plumes ; and the sleiidcr-waisted damsels chased 
the bright birds about the garden, when suddenly a swan 
turned round to Damayantl, and said in the language of The swan 
mem: — ^^0 Damayantl, thou art the loveliest of maidens, 
and Nala is the handsomest of heroes ; if the peerless wed 
the peerless how happy will be the union/^ Then the. royal 
maiden softly said to the bird : — Speak the same words to 
Nala ! And the bird fluttered its golden wings, and flew 
away to Nishadha, and told all to Nala. 

Meantime the beautiful maiden grew pale and dejected MoUnehoiy of 
in her faihor^s Court at Vidarbha. She could not sleep, .she 
often wept, vsho found no joy in banquets or in conversation, 
and she gazed upon the sky at night-time with a look of wild 
distraction ; for her heart was wholly possessed with a deep 
love for Nala. So the maidens told her royal father that 
Damayantl. was fading away into a deep melancholy. And 
the Raja of Vidarbha said ; — My daughter is full grown, and BWma 
must bo given away in mari-iago.” And ho sent Brihmans swj^'wnvara. 
round the \vorld to proclaiin a Swayamvara; and all the 
Rajas of the earth who had hoard of the divine loveliness of A««embiingof 
Damayantl, flocked to the Court of Blnma, with all the pomp vwm^*^ 
of chariots and horses, and elephants, and* ‘armies. And 
Bliima welcomed them all with due courtesy and entertained 
them well. 

Now at this^ time the holy sage Ndrada ascended 
high to the heaven of Indra. And Indra gave him honotir- 
able welcome, and said : — Whore, 0 sage, are all the Rajas, 
that they come not to my abode? And Ndrada replied : 

— 0 cloud-compeller, all the Rajas and their mighly sons 
have gone to the Swayamvarjjk of Damayantl, for she, the 
loveliest of maidens, is about to choose a husband for her- 


voL. r. 
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HiSTORT OJ self.” Tli^ti the gods were stricken as they heard of tlio 
P^T m transcendent beauty of Damayanti, and they exclaimed 

— ‘'We too will go to her Swayamvara ! ” And Indra, lord 

of Swarga, and Agni, god of fire, and Varuua, who rules < 

ttjj^Swaaram. the seas, and Yama, who judges the dead, called tor their 
celestial chariots, and drove through the air to the city of 
Vidarbhaj and as they approached the earth they behold 
the hero Nala, as radiant as the sun, and as comely as the 
god of love ; a^ they stayed their chariots in the blue air, 

Tiwgo^ we- and said to the heroic one : — 0 Nala, wo pray you to do 

vail on Nala to ,.ii. -i i 

ask Damayanti our biddinff/^ And Nala stood with folded nands, and 

to choose one . ® 

Susband^^*^^^ Said: — "Whatsoever youH^onmiaTid, that I will do/^ So 
Indra, sovereign of tho gods, said to Nala : — “ Go now and 
tell the fair daughter of Bhfma that the four immortal gods 
have come from heaven k> woo her, and that she must choose 
from amongst them whom she will.” Bnt Nala replied : — 
“ 0 spare me this, for I too am enamoured with tho damsel, 
and how can I woo her for another ? ” But all the gods 
spoke out with one accord : — “ Uavc you not pledged your- 
self to do w;hatsoGver wo command ? Delay not, thorefove, 
nor belie your word.” Then Nala said : — “ 'J’he palace of 
Bbima is strongly guarded, and 1 cannot enter the pre- 

Indrarcndew sonco of tho maiden.” But Indra renhed : — “ No man shall 

N#la nimble. . . m, 

stop you, only go ! ” Then Raja Nala entered tho palace 

of Bhlma, and no man hindered him j and ho reached tho 

inner apartments, and behold tho beautiful damsel sitting 

amongst her maidens ; and when the damsels siiw him they 

sprang from their seats, and marvelled at his wondrous 

beauty. And, ‘Nala smiled sweetly upon Damayanti, and 

she with lovely eyes smiled sweetly in return, and said — 

“ 0 hero, how came you hither ? How have you escaped 

the guards that my father has set aroand us ? Then 

Nala replied t—“0 loveliest of damsels, my name is Nala, 

and I am a messenger from tho gods, and through their 

power I have passed the gates unseen by tnon : Now the 

four gods desire to wed yon, and pray yoti to choose one 

of their number to be year lord.” And Damayanti bowed 

ht roY^ence to tho and then smiled again upon Nala 
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ind said : — "0 Raja, the language of the golden-plumagod bistobt o» 
hwan has kindled my soul, and I will choose no other lord 

lint you ; and if you spurn my love, I will take poison, or 

plunge into the water or the fire.” And Nala replied 
“ 0 beautiful maiden, how can you choose a mortal man in ^ 

ihe presence of the bright gods? How can you refuse to rtrate*. 
bo arrayed in heavenly raiment, and bright amaranthine 
flowers, and all the glory of the celestials ? ^Whcre is the 
damsel who would not wed the radiant Agni, god of fire, 
whose mouths consume the world ? Or the bright Tndra, 
sovereign of the gods, at whoso drosvd sceptre all the assem- 
blies of the earth are forced to do justice and work rightoous- 
uoss ? Or the majestic Varnua, lord of watera ? Or the 
mighty Yama, judge over all the dead?” Jhit Damayanti Kdemyof 
trembled at th(‘ words of Nala, and her eyes were filled 
with tears, and she said : — I will pay duo horaage to all 
the gods, but you only will 1 choose to be ray lord.^' And 
Nala went his way and told to the expectant gods all that 
Dainayanti had said. 

t 

2 . The Swof/amrara of Dumayanii, 

At length the day of happy omen, tho gre.at day of the Thodvoftiw 
Sway.xmvara, dawned upon the city of Vidarbka. And all AairaWy'^the 
tho Rajas, sick with love, passed through tho glittering 
portals, and the court of golden columns, and entered the 
Ilal! of State, like lions entering their monntain lairs. And 
all tho Rivjas were adorned with fragi-ant garlands, and rich 
earrings of costly gems were hanging from their ears. And 
some had long arms, robiist and vigorous as tho ponderous 
battle-macoj whilst others wore as soft and delicately 
rounded as a smooth sei’pont. With bright and flowing 
hair, and arched eyebrows, tbeir faces were as radiant as 
tho stars ; and they filled the Hall of State, as tlie serpents 
fill the under world, or as tigers fill the caves in. tho moun- 
tains. But when Damayantl entered the hall, every eye 
was fixed, and every soul entranced, at her dazssliog loveli- 
ness ; and all the Rajas gazed upon her beauty, and were 
stricken with doop and passionate desire. Then tho name 
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of every Raja was proclaimed aloud, and Bamayanti glanc^t^ 
around lior at tlie glittering crowd of suitors, and sho saw 
in her dismay that thoro were five Nalas in the hall, for 
each of the four bright gods had taken upon himself thtf 
form of Nala. And Bamayanti trembled with foar, and 
after a while she folded her hands in reverence to the gods, 
and said in sad and humble tones : — “ Since I heard the 
language of the swan, 1 have choscu Nala for my lord, and 
have thought of no other husband: Therefore, 0 gods, I 
pray to you, that )'ou resume your own immortal shapes 
and reveal Nala to mo, that I may choose him for my lord 
in the presence of all.” *And the gods heard the piteous 
prayer of Bamayauti, and they wondered at hor steadfast 
truth and fervent love ; and straightway they revealed the 
tokens of their godhead. Then Bamayanti saw the four 
bright gods, and know that they were not mortal horooss, 
for their feet touched not the earth, and their eyes winked 
not j and no perspiration hung upon thoir brows, nor dust 
upon their raiment, and their garlands wore as fresh as if the 
flowers wei’O just gathered. And Bamayanti also saw the 
true Nala, for ho stood before her with shadow falling to 
tho ground, and twinkling eyes, and di'ooping garland; 
and moisture was on his brow, and dust upon his raiment ; 
and she knew that ho was Nala. Then she went in all 
maidenly modesty to Nala, and took the hem of his gar- 
ments, and threw a wreath of radiant flowers round his 
nock, and thus chose him for hor lord. And a sound of 
wild Borro’\y burst from all the Rajas; but the gods and 
sages cried 'aloud “ Well done ! ” And Nala turned lo 
the slendor-waisted damsel, and said “ Since, 0 maiden 
with the eye serene, yon have chosen me for your husband 
in the presence of the gods, know that I will be your faith- 
ful consort, ever delighting in your words; and so long as 
my soul shall inhabit this body, I solemnly vow to be thine, 
and Ibine alone.” Then the blest pair approached the gods 
with reverence, and the gods gave rare gifts to Nala. To 
him Indra gave the sight which sees the Unseen in tho 
sacrifice, and the power to go unhindered where he pleased; 
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)^ul Agni gave him the mastery over fire, and power over bistobt op 
the three worlds ; and Varuna gave him the mastery over 

water, and the power of obtaining fresh garlands at will ; 

and Yama gave him a subtile taste for food and eminence in 
every virtue. 

Then Raja Bhima, in his joy and pride, performed 
marriage rites of his beautiful daughter and her chosen lord, bamayautt. 
and in duo time Raja Nala carried away his bride to his own 
city. Thus the tiger among Rajas obtaiue|[ the pearl of 
maidens j and henceforth the bliss of Nala and Damayanti 
was equal to that of the giant-slayer Indra and his beautiful 
Sachi. Radiant and c.x:ccllent as flhe sun, Nala ruled all the 
subjects of his Raj -with a just and equal sway. Ho per- 
formed an Aswamedha, with many rich gifts to holy men ; 
and Damayanti boro him tw'o children, a handsome son P*"'*^**''* , 
named ladrasew^ and a beautiful dauglitor named Indrasena, adauguuir. 

3. The Gambling Match between Nala and Pushkara. 

Now wlicn the bright gods wore returning, from the wmth of Kau 
Swa.yamvara to the heaven of Indra, they met tho evil spirit Na?a wifcbosln 
Kali, accompanied by Dwdpara.^ And Indra said to Kali 
“ Wliither art thou going, 0 Kali ? And Kali replied : — 

I am going to the Swayamvara of Damayanti ; for I have 
set my heart upon having her for my bride/^ And Indra Mirth of indnu 
Liughod and said : — " Tho brichil of Damayanti is ended, for 
in our pi’esenco she chose Raja Nala to be her lord/^ Then Kairs thrent. 
Kali was filled with rage, and bowing with reverence to the 
gods, ho exclaimed : — “ Since she hath prefewed a mortal 
man to the immortal gods, heavy shall be her doom/' But 
the four gods replied; — '^It was with our consent that The four nods 
Damayanti chose her lord ; and what maiden would not 'vith K-jji. 

3 This Kali mn^tt not be identified with the hlack g^oddess Khli, has been 
identified with the with of Siva, and was apparently unknown in the Vedic period. 

On the other hand, the Kali of the present story is a male personification of the 
Kali age, or tho fourth and last ago through which tho world is now passing, and 
which is presumed to bo one of vice and iniquity. In Uko manner Dw&para is a 
personification of the Dwhpara ago, or third ago of the world. These pcrsoniflca* 
tions do not appear to belong to tho Vedic period, but are the work of a subsequent 
epoch. In the old Vodic timos Kali may Wvo been the demon of tlic dico. 
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HISTORT OP incline to one so virtuous us Nala f Aud he who Las rea 
Past nit. Vedas, and constantly adores the gpods with pure offer- 
• ings, and is gentle to all living creatures, and true in word 
and deed, ho is equal to the immortal gods.” Then thd 
ascended on high, but Kali said to Dwtipam : — “ I will 
Nai*?'*''*™ henceforth I will keep watch on 

Nala, and you shall abide in the dice ; and when the hour 
comes I will enter his soul and gain the mastery over him 
until I have cast him out of his Baj and parted him from 
his sweet bride.” And from that hour the two evil spirits 
Kali and Dwdpara dwelt in the palace of Nala. 

Sppink^” Twelve years passed aVray, aud none in all the world were 
so supremely blessed as the beautiful Damayanti and her 
theKwig^ith ^’isbaud Nala. But on a certain evening Nala failed in 
Snd^ltokM’ duty, for he prayed to the gods with feet unwashcu; and 
j ^we ffiannof geized the opportunity, and straightway entered into 

I^iit »"** possessed his inmost soul. And Nala had a brother 

Pushkara, and Kali said to Pushkara “ Go jou 
aiid play at dice with Nala, and I will make yon the winner 
of his Eaj[.’^ And Pushkara challenged Nala to a game at 
dice, and Nala and^Pnshkara sat down to play in the presence 
SToiasiosiu. Damayanti. And they played for gold and jewels and 
raiment, and for chai’iots and horses, but Nala was worsted 
at every, throw, for Dwtipara embodied the dice, and 
^n^r^n* mastoi’cd him body aud soul. Then the faithful 

Btnte. friends of Nala prayed him to throw no longer, but ho was 


maddened with the lovo of play, and shut his ears to all 

Psj nsscmblcd at 

terixa# m »ain. PaJagg arrost tho frenzy of the Baja. And 

the charioteer entered tho Hall and said to Damayanti : — 
“ Lo all the city arc gathered together, for they fear lest 
some dire misfortune befall tho Baja.” Aud Damayanti was 
stricken with deep sorrow, and she entreated the Baja to 
listen to the voice, of his peojde, but he turned away from 
her beautiful and tearful ^es, and answered not a word ; 
and so the play wmit on, and the people returned to their 


houses, saying ; — " Surely this gambler ewanot be the Baja.” 
htegtewmeor And when Nala had lost all his treasures, the sorrowing 
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Damayantl told her nurse to summon the Council ; and the bibtobt o? 
Council assembled at the Palace, and Damayantl announced 

their presence to Nala, but ho heeded not her words; and — — 

* she was filled with shame, and left the Hall and went to her reurnem the 

Halt 

own rooms. 

Then Damayanti sent for the charioteer, and spoke to DMnagwnti 

^ summons the 

mm winninriy, and said : — i ou know what trust my lord ^»riotcer 

° .. y&rshiieya, ind 

the Eaja has ever placed in you : Go now and harness the 
steeds to the chariot, and take my children to my father’s 
city, and leave them in my father’s house ; and then dwell 
there, or go wherever you will.” And the charioteer went 
to the Council and obtained theff consent ; and he took the 
noble boy and the beautiful maiden to the city of V’ida.rbha, 
and he gave them into the charge of Raia Bhima : and then v*»h>iw»tBke8 
ho went his way with great sadneba of heart to tho city of 
Ayodhya and entered tho seiwice of Eaja Eitupama.® 

Meanwhile, Nala had lost all his treasures and his chariots 
and his horses ; and ho staked his Eaj and tho vestments 
whicli ho wore, and he lost all to Pushkara. And Pushkara 
smiled and .said : — “ 0 Nala, you have lost yoni>all, except- 
ing only your wife, Damayanti : Throw once more and sttdse 
Damayanti.® At these words the heart of Nala was rent 
asunder, and he said not a word. And he took oflf all his 
robes and ornaments, and looked sadly upon Pushkara, and 
. wont out with but a single scanty covering, and Damayanti 
also bad but a single covering, and sbo followed liim slowly 
behind. 


Eaja of 
Ayodhji. 

I^la loses Ms 
Eajt but roAiNes 
to stake his wife 
Damayanti* 


Departure of 
Nala and 
Damayanti for 
tho Jungle. 


4. The exile of Nala and Dama^nU. 


Thou Pushkara proclaimed throughout the city : — “ Who- 
ever shall give food or shelter to Nala shall be put to 
death.” And for three days and three nights Nala lived on 
fruits and roots, and his sorrowing Ednl followed behind 
him and did tho same. Then Nala saw a flock of birds upon 

y — 

Some attempt has been made to fix the date of the story by referenee to the 
position held by Nala and Bituparna on the respective lists of the Lunar and Solar 
djuaeties; but the genealogies of both races have been so hopelessly garbled that 
no inferences of any real value can apparently be drawn from them. 
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tho ground, and he said within himself : — This day we shall - 
have food.” And he throw hiwS only garment upon the birds, 
but they flew into the air and carried the garment with thorn. 
And the birds spoke in human language, and mocked Nala in* 
his misery, and said 0 foolish Nak, we are the dice, and 
we came hither to rob you of your covering, for whilst you 
had a single garment left, our joy was small.” Then Nala 
was in an agony, and he said to Damayanti : — Weep not for 
me, but go to the house of your father : Yonder lies the road, 
and it passes through woods that have abundant fruits, and 
on the way are many hermitages of pious sagos.” But 
Damayanti burst into tearS and replied : — 0 my lord, your 
words will break my heart : How can I leave you in this 
lonely wood, when you have been robbed of all ? No, I will 
stay and soothe your weariness, for the wisest physicians 
say that a true wife is the best balsam in every time of sor- 
row : If I go to my kindred it must bo with you, and wo 
must both go together.” But Nala had not the heart to 
take refuge in the house of hiswifo^s father ; and he said : — 
I will not seek refuge in your fatheris Raj : Once I went 
there in joy and pride, but now should I appear there I 
should only increase my shame.” 

So Nala and Damayanti journeyed on together, and they 
made one garment suffice them. And they came to a brook, 
and Nala caught two fishes and laid them before his wife 
and went into tho brook to bathe ; and Damayanti in her 
hunger put her hand upon the fishes, but the touch of her 
fingers revived them like a draught of amrita, and they 
sprang back into tho water. And when Nala returned Jio 
thought that Damayanti had eaten the fishes, but ho said 
nothing, and so they still wandered on. 

Now when both tho Raja and tho Rdnl wore wearied with 
their toil and faint with thirst and hunger, they reached a 
little hut, and there they lay and slept upon the bare ground. 
And Damayanti was oppressed with sleep, but Nala was dis* 
traught with sorrow. And Nala awoke and thonjght of tho 
Raj which he had lost, and the friends who had deserted 
him, and of his weary wandering in the jungle. And he 
grew frantic, for the evil spirit of Kali was working within 
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him j and he said within his heart " If Damayantf remains hibtort op 
with mo she must bear certain sorrow, but if I leave her she t 

may return to her father's house : If I go, I know not which 
better for me, life or death ; but for her no one will harin 
a wife so devoted and so beautiful." Then Nala pondered 
how ho should divide the single garment between them; 
and ho saw a sword that lay in the Cabin, and ho severed the 
garment in two, and he clothed himself with the half of the 
garment. Then he fled into the jungle, but came back again Htoirre«oi«Uoii. 
and behold his wife sleeping. And he wept bitterly and 
said : — My love, whom neither sun nor wind dared look 
upon, how will she awake? HoV will she wander alone 
through the deep jungle, haunted by serpents and wild 
beasts ? May the Sun god and the god of wind protect her, 
though her virtue is her best guard." Then the mind of 
Nala was swayed to and fro, first by love and then by de- 
spair, until at last ho left his wife alonu in the hut, and rushed ate lUKht. 
like one who is mad into the depths of the jungle. 

6. Nala's desertion of Damaydnti. • . 

Now when the slcnder-waisted Damayanti awoke from Daranyimn’s 
her deep slumber and found herself abandoned in the jangle, “'*“**'* 
she shrieked aloud in grief and pain, and ran about the 
wood leaping in madness ; and she sobbed very bitterly, and 
said : — “ May that evil one who has caused this dread sufter- 
ing to Nala, be smitten by a curse more fatal still." Thus The great 
she went wailing through the forest, until suddenly there 
came a great serpent and seized her in his grasp and coiled 
around her ; and she cried out in great toiTor, and a hunts- 
man heard her screams, and shot an arrow at the serpent's 
face, and released her from her peril. Then the huntsman 
brought her water and food, and refreshed her ; and at his 
biddihg she told him all her story ; but as he gazed upon her Thehuntwnon. 
beautiful form, which was scantily covered by half a gar- 
ment, a deep passion burned within him, and he whispered 
words of love. Then Damayanti was filled with wrath, and 
she cursed him in her bitterness of soul, and ho foil down 
dead like a tree that has been stricken with lightning. 
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Then Damayantf wandered on in quest of Nala until she 
met a caravan of merchants^ with elephants, and camels, and 
chariots, and horses ; and when tho people saw her so beau- 
tiful and noble, and yet so pale and worn, they took com*- 
passion on her ; and they told her they were going to the 
city of Ghedi. And Damayanti wont with the caravan, and 
when it was evening they came to a pleasant lake fragrant 
with lotos flowers, and they pitched their tents and encamped 
there. But at midnight there was a gieat cry, for a horde 
of wild elephants of the jungle had scented the tamo 
elephants of the caravan, and rushed down upon the encamp- 
ment, like mountain-tops rolling down to tho valley ; and 
they trampled upon the sleeping people, and crushed many 
with their heavy tread, and gored others with their fierce 
tusks. And tho merchants shrieked aloud with tei’ror, and 
some began to fly, and others stood gasping blind with 
sleep ; whilst many struck each other down, or stumbled 
over the rough gi’ound, or climbed the trees, or hid thom- 
solvcs in the holes in tho earth. And Damayanti awoke 
amidst tl^e dreadful turmoil ; and some said that she was .a 
woman of evil omen, and had worked all the mischief; and 
she was filled with shame and fear, and fled once again into 
the depths of tho jungle. 

After many days Damayanti entered the city of Chedi, 
and she was famisliod and distressed and broken down with 
sorrow. And she was clad in only half a garment, and her 
long hair was hanging dishevelled over her shoulders, and 
her gaze Wf^ wild and distracted, and her face was emaciated 
from long fasfing. And the people of tho city thought that 
she was mad, and a crowd of boys followed her and mocked 
her. And as she approached the gate of the palace, tho 
mother of tho Baja beheld her from the terrace, and sent 
her waiting woman to bring the wanderer in ; and Dama- 
yanti entered the palace and told how her husband was a 
Baja, who had lost his all by dice, and how she had 
followed him into exile through the greatness of her love, 
but how he had left her in the jnngle with only half a 
garment. And the eyes of Damayanti were filled with tears, 
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and tho gracious lady bade her take up her abode in the histoby op 
palace, whilst the servants of the household went abroad in 

search of Nala. And Damayanti said to the mother of tho — ; — 

4laja : — " 0 mother of heroes, I will dwell with you, but I 
will not eat tho victuals loft by others, nor wash the feet of 
others, nor converse with strange' inen/^ And the mother Becomwicom- 
of the Raja agreed, and called her daughter Sunanda, and 
bade her take Damayanti to be her friend. And Damayanti 
dAvelt in the palace many days as friend and companion of 
tho Princess Siinandd. 


6. Adventures f?/ Nala. 

Now when Raja Nala left Damayanti in tho hut, ho bo- Naiarwcuosa 
held a great fire in tho forest, and he heard a voice crying : — cirSe^/fire.^ 
ITastcn, Nala, and come hither . And Nala renieinbored 
that on liivS bridal day the god Agni had given him power 
over fire ; and ho plunged into the briglit fiame, and saw 
tlio Raja of yerpeuts coiled up in a ]i;ing. And tho Serpent 
said ; — I d()ceived the sago Ndrada, and ho has cursed mo 
tliat fire should surround mo until you save me.^. And the 
Serpent shrank to the size of a finger, and Nala lifted him 
np and carried him out of the fire. Then tho Serpent bit Naia'aform 
Nala, and immediately the form of Nala was changed into serpeSt 
that of a deformed dwarf, so that no man could know him. 

And the Serpent said to Nala : — My poison shall work on 
the evil spirit who has entered your soul, until ho loaves 
you free : Take now the name of Vahuka and enter the 
service of Rituparna, Raja of Ayodhya; and you shall teach 
him tho art of taming horses, and ho shall teach you all the 
secrets of the dice ; Therefore, sorrow no more, 0 Nala, for 
you shall see again your wife, your children, and your Raj ; 
and when you would again resume your proper form, put on 
this clutnge of raiment and think of me.'^ So saying, the 
Serpent gave a change of raiment to Nala, and vanished 
away from his sight. 

« Nala tftk4*a 

Then Nala journeyed on to the city of Ayodhyd, and amioe with 
offered his services to Baia Bitupama, both as a tamer of 

" * , ’ Ayodhyi, under 

horsps> and as skilled in the art of cooking viands ; andfl» ”^« o^ 
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BISTORT OT the Baja engaged liim^ and bade him take heed that the 
pSt m borses were swift of foot; and he gave him Vdrshneya and 
Jfvala to be his adjutants. Now Vdrshneya had been 
charioteer to Nala, and had driven his children to the city 
of Yidarbha ; but Nala’s form had been changed by the 
Serpent, and Vdrshneya knew him not. And every even- 
ing Nala used to sing this single verse : — 

“ Whore is she whom I left in the jungle to suffer hunger, 
thirst, and weariness ? 

“ Does she think of me, her foolish lord, or does she sit 


Meets his old 

charioteer 

V&rshncya. 


Nala's evening 
song. 


in the presence of another ? ” 

Nala's cxpiaua. And Jivala said to Nala : — "Who is she, 0 Vdhuka, for 

tlOU. ^ 

whom you are grieving ? And Nala answered : — A 
man there was bereft of sense, who had a faithful wife, but in 
his foolishness he forsook her in the wilderness j and ever 
since that time the man wanders to and fro in despair, for 
whether she lives or no he cannot say ! ” 


7. Discovery of DamayanH. 


Baja Bhima 
sends Brahmans 
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Bamayanti. 


Bamayantl 
diH(5overed by 
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Meantime, Baja Bhima of Vidarbha had sent holy 
Brdhmans to every land in quest of his daughter Dama- 
yanti and her husband Nala; and the joyful Brdhmans, 
hoping for rich rewards, went through every city and every 
clime, but nowhere could they find a trace of those they 
sought. At length a certain Brdhman, whose name was 
Sudeva, went to the pleasant city of Chedi, and there he 
saw the slender- waisted Damayanti, standing in the palace 
by the side of 'the Princess Snnandd; and her beauty was 
dim, and seemed like the sunlight struggling through a 
cloud, yet he failed not to see that sho was the daughter of 
Baja Bhima. And the Brdhman spoke to her, saying ; — 
“ 0 daughter of Bhima, your father has sent me to seek for 
you ; and both he and your mother and your brethren aro 
all well ; and so too are your little ones, who are dwelling 
in your father's palace." And Damayanti remembered Su- 
deva, and made inquiry about all her friends. And the 
mother of the Baja came in and saw her talking to the 
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Brahman ; and presently she took the Br<!ihman aside^ and histoet Op 
said : — “ Who is this lady to whom you have spoken ? Who 
is her father, and who is her husband ? ” Then the Brdh- identified by » 
jwan told all to the mother of the Baja, and he said ; — I JJj® 
knew she was the daughter of Bhima, because of her peer- chedt 
less beauty; but from her birth a lovely beauty mark was 
to bo seen between her eyebrows, and now it has passed 
away/^ When the Princess Sunandd heard the words of 
the Brahman, she took water and washed away the traces 
of tears that were between the eyes of Damayanti, ai^ the 
beauty mark was present to the eyes of all. Thou the 
mother of the Raja exclaimed tc^ Damayanti ; — You arc 
the daughter of ray sister : I know you by the mark, for I 
myself was present at your birth : Lo, all I have is yours.^^ 

A mV Damayanti bowed to her mother^s sister, and prayed Damayanti 
that she might be sent to her two children at Vidarbha. S&sbou^ 
And the palanquin was prepared, and a guard was ordered, 
and Damayanti was carciod to her father^s palace at Vi- 
(larbhfi. And when she saw her children her heart was filled Her joy at 

1 • T 1 11 1 s«t*iug hot 

with jtiy, aud she passed the night m sweet slumber ; but in 
the morning she wont to her mother, and softly sftid : — “ 0 
mother, if my life is dear to you, I pray you to do all you 
can to bring back Nala.” . Aud her mother went to BMma 
and said : — " Your daughter is mourning for her husband 
Nala.” 

Then Raja Bhhua sent the Brdhmans once again to every 
land in search of Nala j and before the Brdhmaus departed, 

Damayanti sent for them, and entreated them to cry aloud 

these words in every public place ; — “ Whither didst thou Dammimtt'* 

go, 0 gambler, who severed thy wife’s garment, and left aShmSS.*®**” 

her in the lonely forest, where she still sits sonwing for 

thee ? ” So the Brdhmans went forth to all lands, and they 

searched everywhere in Crowded cities and quiet villages, 

and in the hermitages of holy men, and everywhere they 

repeated aloud the words of Damayanti, but no man took 

heed of the question respecting Nala. 


8 . Discovery of Nala. 
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Now after a while a certain Brdhman went to the great - 
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HiSTOfiT OT c»ty of Ayodhyii, where reigned Eaja !Ritupama, and whore 
Nala was dwelling in the guise of a charioteer and under 
’ the utune of Ydhuka. And the Brdhmon cried aloud the 
question of Damayanti in all the streets and ways and 
market-places in the city, but no man heeded liim. So ho 
took loara of the Raja and prepared to depart, when Ydhnka 
came to him and groaned in anguish and wept bitterly, and 
said : — Even in the extremity of misery a noble woman is 
misti’ess of herself; and even when abandoned by her hus- 
band^he will not give her soul to anger/' At these words 
the Bi’dhman loft the city of Ayodhyd with all speed, and 
hastened to the citybf Yidarbha, and told Damayanti all that 
Yuhuka had said; and the eyes of Damayanti overflowed 
with tears, for she thought that she had found Nala. Then 
Damayanti went to her mother, and said : — “ 0 mother, I 
must send a message to the city of Ayodhyd which my 
father Bhima must not hear; and I will deliver it in your 
presence to Sudova, that best of Brdhmans who found mo 
in tho city of Chedi; and as he brought your daughter to 
her father's house, so may he swiftly bring my royal hus- 
s«^ directed band from the city of Ayodhyd." So she sent for Sudova, 
iMOTiftthat and requested liim in the presence of Imr mother to go to 

i^tnuoiyfinU was , ^ ^ ^ 

bwitea^nd Ayodliyd, and to seek out Raja Ritupai-na, and 

SwBjraiQm#. gay to him as if by chance : — Damayanti, daughter of R.aja 
Bhima, is about to choose a second husband, and all the 
Rajas and sons of Rajas ai’O hastening to Vidarbha : If you 
would be there yon must make good speed, for to-moiTOw is 
tho appointed day, and at sunrise she makes her choice, for 
Raja Nala cannot be found, and no man know'S whether ho 
be alive or dead." 

be Sudeva went to tho city of Ayodhyd and performed 

SSswiSw* bidding of Damayanti; and when Ritupama heard tho 
’“*• tidings that Damayanti was about to choose another hus- 

band, his heart burned to be there, but the way ^ras far,* 
SSiSStoNaU. Ritupama went to Vdhttka, his charioteer, and spoke 


* The distance from the city of Ayodhyh on the river GoomtS, to that of Vi- 
darbha on the river Tapti, must Jtave hem about five hundred miles as the crow 
flies. 
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to* him with winning words, like one that asks a favour, uiSToav op 

and said : — “ On tho morrow the daughter of Bhima will 

chooso a second husband ; I too would sf^ek to win her, but ■ 

til# city of Vidarbha is afar oflP : Say then if you have horses nX**'* ^ 

that can reach it in a single day." Then the heart of 

Viihuka was smitten with anguish, and he wondered that 

tho holy Damayantl should bo driven to a deed so unholy, 

and he thought within himself that he would see if the 

tidings were true. So he folded his hands in reverence to 

the Eaja, and said: — “I promise in a single day to imeh NaUmgagesto 

tho city of Vidarbha.” And ho went to the stable.s of the 

llaja, and pondered long over the* horses; and ho chose «iiwie<uy. 

four that were very slender, but fleet and powerful for the 

road, and they had broad nostrils and largo jaws ; and he 

harnessed them to the chariot of the Kaja. But when 

Ilitupama saw the slenderness of the coursers, ho cried out : 

— " What stood.s be these ? Have they strength and wind 
for such a jounioy ?” And Vdhuka replied : — “ 'Fhose horses 
will not fail to cairy you to Vidarbha; but if you desire 
orhors, tell me which you will have, and I will, harness 
them.” But the Raja said: — ''You know the horses best, 
and may harness what you will.” 

9. Na^s drive from AyodhjA to Vidarhha. 

Now when tho chariot was ready. Raja Ritupama took The chwiot and 
his seat, and commanded Viirshneya to ascend likewise, forAjodhya. 
whilst Vdhuka drove. Tlion tho fiery horses began to 
pi-ance and paw the air, but Vahuka gathered up tho reins, 
and cried out to the horses with a soothing voioo, and they 
sprang into the air as if they would unseat their driver, and 
then tore along the ground as swift as tho wind And the mutvcUous, 
riders were well nigh blinded with the speed ; but tho Raja 
marvelled and rejoiced greatly at tho driving of Vdhuka ; and 
Vdrshneya said within himself, as he felt the rattling of the 
chariot and bdheldthe driving of Vdhuka: — “Either this 
Vdhuka must bo tho charioteer of Indra, or else he is my 
old master, Raja Nala.”® 


* The doHiipiion of tbo driving of Nala bo^^compared with that of tho 
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Thus the chariot flew along, like a bird in the air, through 
tho deep forests, and over the rivers and mountains and 
broad lakes. And.tho Baja dropped his mantle and prayed 
Nala to halt a moment and pick it up ; but Nala said ; — '' Tho 
mantle is miles behind, and we cannot rotnm to recover it.’^ 
And they passed a certain tree, and the Baja said to Nala 
" Mark now mv skill in numbers, for 1 know the secrets of 
dice and the rules of calculation : On those two branches 
hang fifty millions of loaves, and two thousand and ninety- 
five berries.” And Nala descended the chariot to count tho 
leaves and berries j and whilst the Raja cried out that he 
could not wait, Nala petsistod } and after a while Nala found 
that the numbering of the Baja was true to a single leaf. 
And Nala said ” 0 Baja, teach me this skill of yours, 
and you shall learn from me all tho secrets that I know in 
horsemanship.” And the Baja did so, and when Nala know 
the secret of tho dice, tho evil spirit Kali went forth out of 
him, and Kali vomited tho poison of tho serpent that was 
burning within him. And Nala would have cursed Kali, 
but he fled away and entered a tree, and men ever after- 
wards gave an evil name to that tree. Thus Nala was 
released from all his sufferings, but still hp took not his own 
fonn of Nala, but remained in that of Vdhuka the cha- 
rioteer. 

I Now when it was near to the settmg of the sun, the 
chariot approached the city of Vidarbho, and the heart of 
Nala beat faster and faster; and when they reached the city 
gates the, watchmen on tho walls proclaimed the coming 
of RajaBittpama; and the rushing of tho horses and rolling 
of the chariot-wheels were like the thunder which heralds 
in the coming rain ; and tho peacocks on tho palace walls 
raised their necks and clamoured, and the elephants in tho 
stables roared tumultnously. And the heart of Damayauti 
thrilled with delight as she heard tho old familiar sound of 
her husband’s driving ; and she said : — Unless Nala comes 


driving of Jeiin. *‘Tbe driving u like the driving of John, the son of Nirashi, 
for he driveth fhrioujily.” 2 Kings ix« 20. 
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’this day^ and I fool the gentle pressure of his arms^ 1 will no msTOKT OF 
longer live, but will perish by the fire.” pjjit m 


* 10. DamaymU recovers her husband. 

Then Damayanti ascended to the terrace on the roof of 
the palace, and looked down into the middle court ; and she 
saw llaja Ritupama, and her old charioteer Vdrshneya, and 
the dwarfish and deformed Y^uka; and she beheld her 
father Bhiroa receive Itituparna with all courtesy, although 
amazed at the suddenness of his coming ; and she remem> 
bored Yarshneya, and thought tl^t he had learned to drive 
furiously like Nala ; for she knew not Ydhuka because of 
his altered form. But still her heart thrilled and she pon* 
dered deeply, for she remembered what Yuhuka had said to 
the Brdhman ; and she callod her fair-haired handmaiden 
named Kosini, and said to her : — “ Go, my little maid, and 
speak to that chanot-driver who is short in stature, and find 
out who he is j and do you repeat to him the message which 
was btought to mu by the Brdhman, and tell me what he 
says.” ISo whilst Damayanti watched from the tan*ace, the 
blameless little maiden went into the middle court to speak 
to Nala. 

Meantime, Nala had token the chariot to tho stall, and 
after he had tended to his horses, he mounted the chariot 
and sat there alone. And the fiiir-haired Kesini went to 
him and said : — " I solute you, 0 iJhariotoer, and pray you 
to hoar the message of my mistress Damayanti. She de- 
sires to know whence you came and wherefore you have 
come ? ” Nala answered : — ” When my master, the Raja, 
heard that Damayanti would wed again, and would choose 
another husband on the morrow, he bade mo drive him 
hither with all speed ; and, lo, we have come this day 
all the way from tho city of Ayodhyd.” Then Kesini 
said : — "And who is that other charioteer who came with 
you? ” Nala answered ; — " That is tho renowned Vdrsh- 
noya, who was once the charioteer of Nala ; and when his 
Raja went into exile he took service with Ritupoma ; and 1 
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HISTOBT OF also serve Rituparna, for I am his charioteor, and the chief 
p«T UL cooks.” And Kosiui said further : — “ Does 

Vdrshneya know aught of Nala? And for yourself, how 
came you to know the story of Nala? " Nala answered 
“ It was Vdrshneya who brought the children of Nala to 
this city, and then he went his way and heard no more of 
his old master.” And Kesini said still further : — “ The 
Ke»iiiiques> Brdhmau that lately went to the city of Ayodhyd was com- 
manded by ray mistress to cry aloud in every place: — 
* Whither didst thou go, 0 gambler, who severed thy wife’s 
garment, and loft her in the lonely forest, where she still 
sits sorrowing for thee ?*' Now it was you who gave tho 
Brdhman his answer back ; so I pray you to repeat that 
answer again, for my mistress desires to hear it.” At thoso 
words of the blameless little maiden tho heart of Nala was 


wrung with a deep sorrow, and his eyes overflowed with 
tears, and with a voice half choking from weeping, he thus 
Nria repeats his repeated his reply: — “ Even in tho extremity of misery a 
noble woman is mistress of herself ; and even when aban- 
doned by her husband, she will not give her soul to anger.” 

Kssiniroturos And Nala wept afresh, and tho maid went back to Bania- 
to Damayauti. * 

yanti^ and told her all that Vahuka had said, and described 
to her the bitterness of his sorrow. 


Daranyami Then Damavanti was still heavy at heart, wondonnt? 

iwiidsKesini to - i . . n -if i i xr i i i 

watch Nala. whether the charioteer could possibly be Nala; and she 
said : — ‘‘ Go again, 0 Kesini, and watch this man, and 
observe all that he does, and see that no fire or water be 
given to h\m ; and whatsoever he does, be it human or 

Kesim perceives divine, comoliaok and tell to me.” And Kesini wont out 

the divine 

power, of NiUa. and watchqd Nala, and presently sbe returned and said : — 
" 0 Damayanti, never before did 1 behold a man so god- 
like ; for if he approaches a low portal he never bows his 
head, but the portal rises above him; and when he prepared 
to dress the victuals for his master, tho vessels wero flllcd 
with water directly he looked at them ; and when he bad 

Paniftyantt washed the meat he held some blades of grass towards tho 

sends Tor a » 

sottmg sun, and they blazed with fire of their own accord. 

co^kedlT* Damayanti remembered the gifts which the gods had 
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given to Nala on Ms marriago*day, and sbe said with a 
goutle voice: — “Go again, Kesini, and bring me some of 
the, meat that the charioteer is cooking.^' So the little 
Inaidon went into the kitchen and brought some of the food 
to Damayanti ; and Damayantl tasted it, and cried aloud 
“ The charioteer is Nala ! " And her heart was stirred 
with vehement emotion, and she directed her maid to carry 
her two children to the charioteer. And when Nala beheld 
his son and daughtei*, as beautiful as the children of the 
gods, he wound his arms around them, and pressed them to 
his bosom, and burst into a flood of tears ; and ho said to 
Kesini : — “ 0 blameless maiden,* the children are so like 
my own, that I have been compelled to weep : But go now, 
beautiful girl, for we are guests and strangers, and perad- 
venture people will see that you are much with me, and may 
therefore suspect evil.” 

When Damayantl heard from her handmaid of the deep 
aflBiiction of the charioteer, she was seized with a deep long- 
ing to behold Nala, and she sent Kesini to her mother, say- 
ing : — “ We have watched the charioteer most olosely, and 
wo suspect him to bo Nala, only that his form is changed : I 
pray yon, therefore, either to permit him to bo brought to 
you, or give me leave to have him brought to mo, with or 
without the knowledge of my father.^’ So the mother of 
Diunayanti told to Bhima all the secret counsel of his daugh- 
ter, and the Baja permitted Damayantl to summon the 
charioteer, and to receive him in her own chamber. 

Then Damayantl sent for Nala, and as she paw him she 
trembled greatly, and her hair .was dishovellfed about her 
shoulders, and she was arrayed in a mantle of scarlet; and 
the. eyes of both Nala and Damayantl overflowed with tears. 
And Damayantl was almost overcome by her strong emotion, 
and she said : — “ 0 Vdhuka, did you ever know an upright 
and noble man who abandoned his sleeping wife in a wood ? 
Who was he who thus forsook a beloved and blameless wife, 
who but Baja Nala f Ho who was chosen by me, and for 
whom I rejected the gods ! He left mo, who had borne Mm 
cMldren ; me, whose hand he had clasped in the presence of 
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HiaTOBT OF tlio immortal gods ; me, to whom he had plighted his faith 
i >i»T m before the nuptial fire ; — ^where is that promise now V* 

— ; And Nala gazed upon his long-lost wife like one in a 

Nalss reply. j^g . — « j j-jjg ^pg^ ^jj*0 

evil was wrought by Kali ; I forsook you in the jungle, bttt the 
guilty deed was the work of Kali : Long time has Kali dwelt 
within mo, but now he is subdued and gone, and for thy sake 
I made haste to come hither : But how may a high-bom 
woman choose a second husband? Yet heralds are pro- 
claiming throughout the world that the daughter of Bhima 
will celebrate a second Swayamvara.” 

At these last words ^Damayanti trembled and said: — 
“ Do not suspect me of such shameless guilt I The Brdh- 
mans proclaimed a second Swayamvara only to find theb, and 
to bring thee here : I call on the all-seeing Wind, the Sun, 
the Moon, who are the three gods that govern the three 
Voice or vnyo. worlds, to attest the trath of what I say,” Then the voice 
of the Wind was heard in the air ; “ Nala ! she hath neither 
done nor thought evil, but for three long years hath trea- 
sured up ^ her virtue in all it^ fulness: The second Sway- 
amvara was but a plot to recover thee : Thou hast met with 
the daughter of Bhima, and the daughter of Bhiraa has mot 
with thee : Take thy own wife to thy bosom ! ” 

Too weonoUio- Even as the Wind was speaking the flowers fell in 
showers from heaven, and the gods sounded sweet music ; 
and every doubt of the blameless Damayanti passed away 
from the mind of Nala, and he threw off his disguise and put 
on the gannents that the Serpent had given to hiih, and at 
once resumed his proper form as Baja Nala. And Dama- 
yonti shrieked aloud and embraced her husband ; and Nala, 
radiant as of old, clasped her to his heart, and the children 
were brought in, and the night passed away in the fulness 
of joy. 
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11 . Mila recovers Ms Raj. 

And when the white-robed dawn was awakening a sleep- 
ing world, the sound of rejoicing ran through the city of 
Vidarbha. In every street the people exulted in the safe 
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return of Raja Nala^ and adorned their houees with banners histqbt op 
and garlands, and hung chains of flowers from door to door, p^j in, 

and strewed the roadways with leaves and blossoms. And 

till was gladness in the palace at Yidarbha, for Baja Bhlma 
wasi^transported with joy when he beheld the long-lost hus- 
band of his beloved daughter; and Baja Bitupaima wa^filled 
with wonder and delight when he knew that his fiercely 
driving charioteer was no other than Baja Nala. Then they NaiaTMoren 
took counsel together how they might compel the evil- 
minded Pushkara to restore the Raj to Kis elder brother. 

And Nala had learned the whole art of throwing dice from 
his old master Baja Bitupama, and he saw how Pushkara 
had won the Baj, and resolved to win it back in like manner. 

So ^en one month had passed away and Nala was perfect 
in the game, he sot oil' to Nishadha, with elephants and 
horses and chariots, and challenged his brother Pushkara to 
another throw, in which he would stake Damayanti against 
the Raj ; and the wicked Pushkara eagerly agreed, and ex- 
ulted ui the certainty of winning the wife of Nala. But the 
throw was against Pushkara, and tlius Nala WQn back his 
Ttaj and all his treasure ; but* when Pushkara hunJbled him- 
self before him, Nala forgave him all, and dismissed him 
with many gifts to his own city. Then Nala returned to Hngpy reign of 
Vidarbha and brought away his beautiful Damayanti; and 
henceforth he reigned at Nishadha, as Indra reigns in hea- 
ven, and performed every holy rite in honour of the gods, 
with all the munificence of a royal devotee. 

• 

The foregoing story of Nala and Damayanti is 
worthy of consideration on two grounds. In the first 
place, it furnishes abundant evidence that the events 
which form the groundwork of the tradition, and 
which have already been referred to the Vedic age, 
must have long preceded the age in which the poem 
was composed ; and thus, as will presently bo seen, 
it throws an extraordinary light upon the civilization 
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BISTORT OP of two different eras, wliicli have been distinguished 
p!^^nL the Vedic and Brahmanic periods. In the second 
place, it exhibits some of the most graphic pictures 
of Hindi! life and manners which are to be found in 
Hindi! literature, whilst it displays a knowledg^^ of 
the human heart and an appreciation of woman’s 
devotion, which stamps it as the production of a 
genuine bard. 

Conflict of Idem As rOjOTards the light which the story throws 

indicative of ® ^ ® ^ i i i 

^different upon two different eras, it may be remarked tliat 
there is throughout a conflict of ideas, especially as 
regards the character of the ancient Rajas, the social 
intercourse which prevailed between the two sexes, 
and the custom of widows re-marrying, which can 
only be referred to two different ages corresponding 

Opposition of to Vedic and Brahmanic times. Thus the character 

heroic and , , .. 

tftwSotSr of as delineated at the opening of the story 

indicates such an opposition of heroic and religious 
ideas, that it is impossible to conceive of them both 
as existing in the same individual. It is easv to 
imagine a Kshatriya hero as a great archer, skilful 
in taming horses, beloved of women, and fond of 
gambling ; but it is difficult to believe that such a 
hero would be deeply read in the Vedas, and it is 
impossible to reconcile the existence of a sti'ong 
passion for gambling with the statement that tho 
gambler had all his passions under perfect control. 
Moreover, being beloved of women may have been 
the characteristic of a hero of the old days of Aryan 
chivalry, but it would not be regarded as a virtue 
in Brahmanic times, when women were supposed to 
lead a life of seclusion, and were treated as entirely 
subservient to the other sex, and given in marriage 
without the slightest reference to the state of their 
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afFoctions. This point of view is still moyo plainly tosTOKTOf 
illustrated by the evident freedom of intercourse 
which prevailed between the sexes in the Vedicp^omorin.' 

® j 1 ji iSf* j /•j_i ± tcftjoureo whioli 

period, and the ettorts ot the narrator to disguise the 

this freedom by the interpolation of detail which 
may be fairly regarded as supernatural. Thus there 
is the plain statement that Nala and Damayanti 
wore deeply in love with each otlier ; and from this 
statement only one inference can be dratvm, namely, 
that they had seen each other, and consequently 
had been inspired with a mutual affection. Such an 
idea forms indeed the very essence of the Sway&m- 
vara, but it would scarcely be relished in a later 
age when women were kept in the inner apart- 
ments, and were never seen by men until the day of 
their betrothal. Accordingly, the Hindd bard has 
endeavoured to veil this implied freedom of inter- 
course by intimating that they had fallen in love 
with each other without having seen each other; 
and that they earned on an amatory correspondence 
by means of birds with golden plumage, who were 
gifted with a power of speech far beyond the mere 
imitative faculty of parrots, and corresponding in 
every respect to the intellectual faculty as exercised 
by human beings. Thus, whilst it is .possible to 
believe that the interest of a yoiith or Inaiden may 
bo awakened by a description of a beautiful damsel 
or a handsome hero, it is impossible to believe that 
the deep affection of the love-sick Damayanti for 
the gallant Nala could have existed without a sight 
of the beloved object ; and it is still more impossible 
tb believe tliat the epitode of the speaking birds is 
anything more than a pretty fable introduced by the 
Hindd bard. Again, it is distinctly intimated that 
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BISTORT OF immediately before the Swayamvara the hero made 
pabt iil his way into the presence of Damayantf, on which 
~ occasion the royal maiden pledged her troth to Nala^ 
by promising to choose no other husband, Here 
again the prudish bard appears to be shocked, not at 
the interview itself, but at the possibility of such an 
interview taking place in the inner apartments. 
Accordingly, the incident is disguised by a story of 
a power to pass where he pleased without being 
hindered, which is said to have been granted to Nala 
by the god Indra, and wliich, like the story of the 
birds, may be safely rejected as a mere creation of 
the imagination Again, the sequel turns upon a 
plot which was diametrically opposed to later ideas. 
Damayantl secures the presence of her long-lost 
wMiMiidSB.' husband at her father’s city, by pretending that she 
was about to choose a second husband ; an idea which 
appears ad perfectly in accordance with the usages of 
the Vedic period, that the Raja of Ayodhya does not 
doubt the rumour for a moment; but, at the same time, 
was so foreign to the ideas of the Brdhmans, that tlio 
poet duly represents a second marriage as something 
unholy. Indeed an insinuation in the present day 
of the possibility of a second marriage, would be re- 
garded as the deepest insult which could possibly 
be inflicted upon the father of the widow. 
conoepMonof The main purpose of the story seems to be to 

aa avenging Ne- i ^ • n 

iDMii. illustrate that conception of an avenging Nemesis 
which was undoubtedly familiar to the ancient 
bards. The ruin of Nala was brought about by an 
evil spirit U^med Kali, a personification of the Kali 
age, who envied his excess of happiness, mid sud- 
Gambling nol denly reduced him to the extremest misery. As 
* re^rds the gambling,, it is curious to remark that 
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whilst the progress of the match and the evils of histoot or' 
dice are delineated with a master hand, gambling partiil 
ijself is not held up to reprobation. On the con- “ 
trary, whilst Nala loses his Raj by the dice, he re- 
covers it by the same means, and even deliberately 
perfects himself in dice-throwing for the purpose of 
effecting this object. 

The pictures which are presented in succession orapwo^c. 
to the eye are calculated to impart a vivid concep- 
tion of the civilization which, prevailed in ancient 
times. The damsels chasing the birds in the royal smiR^ntiand 
garden, the melancholy of the love-sick maiden, and 
the flocking of the Rajas to the Swayamvara, are all 
told with considerable power. The description of The Swayftmrii- 

- ^ of Damayaiiti 

the bwayamvara is unique, and contains none ot 
those rude incidents which characterize the Sway-‘“' 
amvara of Draupadf, and which must bo referred to 
a rude and patriarchal age. On tho other hand, 
Damayantf appears throughout as a maiden of high 
rank and blood ; and whilst she is invested with the 
right of choice, and exhibits an undisguised prefer- 
ence for ono particular hero, yet her maidenly 
modesty is preserved with rare delicacy, and even 
the public expression of her affection in no way 
militates against her conduct, as a pure,, loving, and 
unsophisticated girl. The picture of the gambling 
match is equally sensational, though far less coarse 
and barbarous than tho gambling match of Yudhish- 
thira. The interest does not turn upon such a rude 
scene as that which transpired in the gambling 
booth of the Kauravas, and in which a matron was 
rudely handled by a succe^ful gamester. Indeed, - 
in the present instance, the interest of the scene 
turns upon tho alarm of the Council and the people ; 
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BISTORT OP the convulsive efforts of the terrified wife to arrest 
Pact in. her husband in his frantic play ; and the quiet agony 
with which she sends her children to her father’s 
Th« wife'* devo- house. Then, again, the devotion of Damayantf to 
her ruined husband, and her refusal to leave him in 
the jungle, are depicted with an appreciation of 
woman’s love, and a truthfulness to human nature, 
Eirisodeofthe which ai’c thc csscnce of real ])ootri'. The incident 

birUu. ^ ^ , 

of Nala’s single garment being carried away by the 
birds is perhaps too artificial to awaken the sym- 
pathies of a European reader, but thc cj>isodo of the 
s«ncinthe fislics is toucliinff to tlic last decree. 8o, too, is the 
scone of the pair spending the night in a hut; — the 
wife fallen into a heavy slumber through toil and 
privation ; the husband sleepless from remorse, and 
maddened with the sight of the being whom, his 
folly has reduced to such sore exti'cmity, until ho 
hesitates whothor to stay or go ; and, finally, tlio 
horror of Damayantf on awaking and finding that 
her husband has abandoned luu', and that she is 
alone in the jungle. The story of the serpent and 
thc huntsman, again, can scarcely perha])sbo realized 
by the European to the same extent as it is by the 
-ITindii; but the terrible night scene in which a 
trimpuJIgdown horde of wild elephants rush through the encamp- 
the caravan, caravaTi, trampling and goring to death 

all that comes in their way, can scarcely fail to in- 
paiaceiifo. spire cvcpy reader with awe and terror. The pic- 
tures of palace life are equally real. The old Rdnf 
beholding from the terrace of the palace at Chedi a 
mad woman followed by a crowd of boys ; the rapid 
driving of Nala into the city of Vidarbha ; the noise 
of the peacocks and elephants; the entertainment 
of one Raja by another without any question as to 
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tlie reason of tho visit ; are scenes whicih evidently histort or 

belong to an age of Hindii civilization. But the vxnui. 

beautiful description of tho interview between Nala 

ahd Damayantf, tho final reconciliation of tho hus- SnSluJibi’* 
- 1 *^ */* - 111 ** • 
band and the wife, and the bringing in of the chil- 

dren, exhibit the workings of the human heart with 

a power and truthfulness which cannot fail to 

awaken a universal sympathy in every age or clime, 

in which husbands may be temporarily sopaK.ied 

from their wives, and th' '‘hildren arc introduced as 

forming tho bond of union. * 



CHAPTER III. 

LEGENDS OF DEVAYANL 

HISTORY OF The story of the 'love adventures of Devaydnf, 
pabt ui. daughter < 5 f a Brahman priest named Sukra, 
Charaetcrof — rcpresonts a new phase both in human character and 
Sj!rt’to"tCi‘of ’ Hindd history. The heroine Devaydnf furnishes a 
Djmajwntt gtnking contrast to the modest, gentle, and devoted 
Damayantf, for she is a self-willed and vindictive 
girl, who prides herself upon being the daughter of 
a Brdhm9,n priest, and who occasionally meets with 
some mortifying rebuffs, for which she seeks to gain 
DoT«y4ni-» » pitiful reveugo. The father of the morose young 
damsel is a fair type of the Brdhman priests of both 
“pt"- ancient and modern times, who occasionally keep a 
village or a tribe in strict subordination, by.prcying 
upon their superstitious fears, and arrogating to 
themselves the power of bringing rain from heaven, 
or healing diseases, or securing victory in battle, or 
averting any of the thousand ills to which flesh is 
heir. In the first instance Devaydnf entertains an 
unrequited affection for her father’s pupil ; and on 
finding that her advances are rejected she exhibits 
tliat sourness of disposition which subsequently be- 
comes a marked feature in her character; and 
which leads to her engaging in a girlish quarrel 
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with the daughter of the Raja as to their re- histouy or 
spective ranks, which is carried on with considerable past ul 
spirit, and terminates in an unexpected and amusing 
manner. 

The period in which the events seem to have 
transpired may bo easily inferred from the surround- 
ing circumstances. The story contains no satisfac- 
tory traces of the Vedic age, and evidently belongs 
to an early period in the Brahmanic age ; inasmuch 
as the interest turns first upon^the Brahmanical rule 
that a pupil is prohibited from marrying the daugh- 
ter of his preceptor ; and secondly, upon a primitive 
assertion of Brahmanical supremacy over a supersti- 
tious and barbarous tribe. There is one remarkable 
feature in the story which is of some historical import- 
ance. It will be seen that Sukra, the father of Deva- 
} dnf, was not the priest and preceptor of a tribe of 
Aryans, or Devatds, but of a tribe of Daityas ; and 
tlie Daityas were the dark-complexioned aborigines 
who are generally represented as the enemies of the 
Aryans. From this circumstance it may be inferred uie Brihmana 
that the Brjlhmans were not originally a tribe or na- 
tionality, but a professional class of priests who were 
as ready to officiate for one race as for anotlier, for 
the Turanian aborigines of the country as .well as for 
the Aryan invaders. Tho same circumstance also 
throws some light upon the means by which the 
Brdhman missionaries, who made their way into the 
territories of the aborigines, established their ascend- 
ancy over the rude and barbarous tribes who appear 
in the Rig-Veda as the enemies of the Aryans. 

The legends respecting Devaydnf may now bo 
related as follows : — 
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1 . Refusal of Kanju to marry Devay&td. 

la days of old whon tbe Daityas and Doratds were at war 
thi‘ itaityM. f-Qj. government of the world, Sukra was the priest and 

Vrihaspatt preceptor of the Daityas, and Vrihaspatl was the priest and 
preceptor of the Devatds ; and Kanju, tho son of Vrihaspatl, 
became a pupil in the house of Sukra, 
i«v(>pa«<Mgos Now Sukra had a daughter named Devaydnf; and sho 
thu pupil of Bu- and Kaiiia passed their time very pleasantly together: for 
both were very young, and Kanju always reverenced De- 
vayani as though sho wore his own sistor, and rendered her 
every service as though ho wore her brother. Sometimes 
sho sang to him, and sometimes ho sang to her, or he would 
relate to her famous stories of ancient times ; and Devoyaiu 
began to feel a deep love for her father’s pupil, and could 
Sukra dfiiTiM never be happy save in the presence of Kanju. But all this 
DwtjM**' Daityas were wroth that their priest Sukra should 

teach all his spells and nmntras to the son of the priest of 
their enemy. One day when Kanju was taking his tatoi‘’s 
cows to pasture, tho Daityas oamed him offj and Devaydni 
seeing tho cows return home without him, immediately told 
her father, who thereupon compelled the Daityas to restore 
the youth. After this when Kanju had gone into tho junglo 
to gather flowers for the saeriCco, the Daityas again found 
him and carried him away ; and Devayani went to her father, 
and acquainted him with what tho Daityas had done, but 
Sukra refused to interfere, saying : — “ I cannot be always 
compelling the Daityas to restore Kanju.” Then Devaydni 
urgently entreated her father, and said: — '*0 father, this 
youth is tho son of Viihaspati and tho grandson of Angiras, 
and he has served you better than a son, and if you do nut 
interfere I will not live another day.” So Sukra threatened 
the Daityas that he would pronounce a curse upon them 
unless they delivered up Kanju ; and they, being sore afraid 
of tho Brtihman, permitted the young man to return to the 
house of his preceptor. 

whon tho years of tho studentship of Kanju wore 

filihor'a houHO. 
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fully accomplislicd; lio desired to leave Lis tutor aud take up 
his abode in his father's house; and Sukra, having taught 
him all he knew, spoke very kindly to him, and permitted 
hhu to take his leave. Then Kanjn went to Devaydni and 
prayed her also to permit him to depart ; but Devayiini said : 
— " 0 Kanju, I have long nourished an entire friendship for 
you : Do you now demand me of my father in marriage, and 
espouse me in proper form." Kanju replied : — “ Your father 
is the same to me as my father, and you are my perfect sis- 
ter : How then can I ask for you in maniage ? Moreover, 
you are the daughter of my tutor, and I have served you 
■with clasped hands as a sign of re\%rencc : How then can I 
take y<m for a wife, aud suffer you to serve me ? " Devaydni 
said : — “ If a young man bo instructed by a preceptor he 
does not thereby become the son of his preceptor : You are 
the sou of the Brlhman Vrihaspati, and I am the daughter 
of the Brahman Sukra, and there has always been a firm 
alliauco between your family and mine, and for a very long 
time tlior(? has been a friendship botwcou you and me : How 
then cau it bo in any way improper for you to demand mo 
I if my father in marriage?" Hut Kanju still persisted in 
his refusal, saying ; — “ I am the son of your father, and I 
will never presumo to ask your father to give you to me; 
for you aro tho daughter of my tutor, and have the right of 
sisterhood in regard to me.” Then Devayani was very 
wroth, and said : — " As you have refused to accede to my 
wishes, I pronounce this curse, that all the mantras you have 
learned of my father may prove of no avail when you utter 
them." Kanju replied: — "1 have nerved year for many 
years, and it is my profound respect for you, as the daughter 
of my tutor, that preveuts ray asking for yon in marriage : 
So as you have cursed mo unjustly I also curse you that no 
Brdhman shall ever demand you in marriage ; and that you 
shall only marry a Kshatriya." So saying, Kanju threw 
himself at the feet of Devaydni, and declared that he was 
her servant ; and then ho went his way to his father's house, 
and she saw him no more. 
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2. Devaydid pushed into a well by Sarmishthd. 

Some time after this, Dovajdni went ont into the 
jonglo, accompanied by Sarmishthd^ the daughter of the 
Raja of tho Daityas, and a number of other young damsels 
of tho tribe, to take their pleasure amongst tho trees and 
flowers. On reaching a pleasant pool, the damsels throw off 
their garments and wont into the water to bathe, when it so 
happened that Vdyu, the god of tho wind, passed by, and 
seeing thoir clothes upon tho bank, he mingled them up 
together. Accordingly, when tho damsels camo out of the 
water, some of them pvt on the clothes which belonged to 
the others, and Sarmishthd put on the dress of Dcvaydnl, 
and Devaydnf put on tho dross of Sarmishthd. Devaydni 
then said to tho daughter of the Raja : — “ My father is a 
Brahman, and yours is a Kshatriya, and therefore it does 
not become you to flaunt about in my clothes.” Sar- 
mishthd replied : — “ When my father sits in Council, your 
father enters with clasped hands and pays him reverence ; 
so what honour can I gain by wearing your clothes ? If 
you say bnother word about it, I will order my maids to 
boat you and thrust you out of the city.” Devaydni replied 
with a scowl so bitter, that Sarmishthd slapped hor face, and 
pushed her into a dry well, and leaving her there returned 
with her other companions to the city. 

Now it so happened that a great Raja named Taydti was 
hunting that very day in the same jungle, and being very 
thirsty he approached tho well, where instead of water he 
saw a beautiful young damsel. Accordingly, the Raj.i asked 
her who she was, and what she was doing in that well ; 
and when ho had heard her story he stretched his right arm 
into the well and bade her take his hand. So the Raja took 
hold of her hand and drew hor out of the well, and sho 
uttered a blessing upon him, and he then took leave of her 
and returned to his own city. 


Devayftnl re- 
to retimi 
totheoityof the 
DfdtyM. 


3 . Vindictiveness of Devaydni. 

Devaydni then proceeded a little way in the direction of 
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Tier father^s house, when she was met by her own maid who 
had come out to rescue her, and who wept very much at 
seeing her ; but she told the girl that it was no time for 
weeping, and that she had better go and tell Sukra what 
had happened, for that she herself would never enter the. 
city again. The maid carried the story to Sukra, and he 
was exceedingly wroth at hearing that his daughter had 
been pushed into the well by the ^lighter of the Eaja. 
He set off for the jungle, and taking Devaydni in his arms; 
he bade her not to grieve, for whatever might have been her 
oflence against the Princess, it had been more than wiped 
away by the insult she had received. But Devayaru was 
determined that her father should procure her revenge, and 
she said that she cared very little about being thinist into a 
well, in comparison with hearing that her own father stood 
with clasped hands in the presence of SannishthiVs father, 
and bogged alms of him, and that it was because of this 
saying of Sarmislitlid, that she was resolved upon never 
again entering the city. Sukra desired her not to bo 
troubled about that matter, for ho never stood with clasped 
hands in thc^ presence of the Raja, and asked alms of liim, 
but the Raja stood in that posture before him ; and the Raja 
and his tribe were his slaves, for without his prayers they 
could never procure the rains to fall in proper season. But 
]3evaydm refused to be pacified ; and though he discoursed 
to her upon the merit of patience and lougsuffering, and of 
repaying good for evil, she declared that her heart still 
burned with the taunts of Sarmishtha, and that it Tvas better 
to die tlftn to live with such insolent people. • • 

Sukra, seeing his daughter in such affliction, was greatly 
grieved, and he wont to the palace, and found the Raja sitting 
with his Council. And he was received with every respect 
by all present, and invited to take the highest seat ; and 
after a short pause, he spoke to the Raja as follows ; — Ho 
who does evil to another will certainly reap the fruits of that 
evil, either in his own person or in the persons of his pos- 
terity ; I am a man of mortifications and penances who Jbias 
fallen amongst you, and of me you have received nothing 
VOL. I. 33 
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HfsTOUT OP but unmised good : By the efficacy of ray prayers the rains* 
have fit lien in their proper season, and by my mantras your 
wounds have been healed after the battle : In return you 
have twice carried away the young man Kanju, who came tp, 
me for instruction, and now my daughter has been grossly 
insulted by yoiir daughter, and thrown into a well : After 
this I will remain with you no longer/^ Then the Raja was 
alarmed, and ho tried to pacify the Brahman, saying : — 
^^Why do you hold such language to usP Have we not 
always treated you with respect ? If the children have 
quarrelled amongst themselves, that is no reason why you 
should bo offended with us ; and if you forsake ns, we must 
fly to the islands of the ocean, for without your aid we shall 
never be able to withstand the Dovatas/^ Sukra replied that 
the Raja and his tribe might do what they liked, but that 
he was determined to leave a country in which Lis daughter 
Humiliation of had been so grievously insulted. The Raja and the whole 
of tho Council wcro then greatly alarmed, and liuiribled 
mail. themselves very much before the Brahman ; and tlie Ihija 

laid his head at the feet of Sukra, and began to weep, and 
to implore the priest to pardon him. Sukra replied that if 
tho Raja would pacify his daughter Dovayani then he would 
remain, but unless she were reconciled he must go away to 
another counti’y. 

The Riijia pro- Then the Raja of the Daityas, accompanied by all his 
mi8htM8h.Sm Council, went out of the city to seek Devayaui, and having 
vajSii!' found her, the Raja spoke to her as follows ; — We arc all 
the slaves of your father, and if my daughter has behaved 
with incivility-towards you, I will do with her accwtling to 
your command.” Devayuni replied : — I shall be satisfied 
upon one condition, that whensoever my father shall give 
me to a husband, your* daughter, who has thrown me into 
a well, sJjall be given to mo as ray servant.” The Raja 
said : — Tliis is a light thing for me, who am ready to 
sacrifice my own life to appease Sukra : Why, then, should 
I hesitate to give you my daughter?” So ho sent a 
raeijpenger to the palace to toll Sannishthfi that slio was to 
s^isbtw enter tho service of Devayunf. And Sarmishthd replied 
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Whatever my father commands I will obey, for I have no histort OF 
remedy.” The Raja’s daughter then sot out with her slave jii. 

girls to present herself to her father ; and ho immediately 

made her over, together with her maids, to the service of 
the daughter of the Br&liman. Devayuni then proceeded 
with great joy into the city, accompanied by her father | and 
henceforth Sarmishthd presented herself every day to Deva- 
ydnl to receive her commands and do what she was ordered, 
and then returned to her own apartments. 

4 . Marriage of Dcmyigfi and Yag&ti. 

One day Dovaydni wont out of the city, attended by DcTHyAni (me*' 
Sarmishtha and her maids, and they came to tJie place where tMand her 

liiaiuena lo the 

Sarmishthd had pushed Dovaydn) into the well. In this weU. 
pleasant spot, where the trees were loaded with delicious 
fruits, and the verdure was enlivened by running streams, 

Dovayuid sat down upon the grass; and some of her com- 
panions sat by her, whilst othei’s stood round about them in 
groups conversing. A.t tliat moment Raja Yf^'dti was 
hunting in the forest, and whilst in hot pursuit of a stag, he 
suddenly burst in upon the damsels. The sight of so much 
loveliness almost deprived Yaydti of his senses, for they 
wore all in the prime of beauty; though Devaydiu and 
Sarmishthd wore incomparably more lovely than the othei’s, 
whilst in dignity and grace Sarmishthd was superior to 
Devaydiii. The Raja immediately alighted from his horse 
and bogged the damsels to tell him who they were ; and 
Devaydni answered him and said : — " I am tile* daughter of 
Sukra, the preceptor of the Daityas, and this is Sarmishthd, 
the daughter of the Raja of the Daityas, and wherever I go, 
she always attends me.” Raja Yaydti replied : — " Sarmish- inquires 

thd is the daughter of a groat Raja, and excels you in ele- bssbi^’etite 
gance : How then is, it that she has become your slave ? ” vsyAui. '* 
Devaydnt said that it was by the willnf G od, and desired him 
not to ask any more such questions, but to answer her in- 
quiries and tell her who it was that had come amongst them 
aiTayed in i-oyal vestments and with a resplendent counten- 
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HISTORY OP anco. The Raja replied that his name was Yaydti, that 
plutT m descended from a long line of Rajas^ and that he had 

come into the forest to hunt deer, in like manner as she had 

come to gather the flowers ; and he likewise said that what^ 
soever she commanded him to do, he would perform. So 
Devaydm said : — All those damsels are my slaves, and this 
lady also, who is the daughter of a great Raja, is my slave ; 
and my request to you is that you espouse me in due form.^^ 
Yayati replied: — am a Rshatriya and you are a Brah- 
man : How then can I take you for my wife ? ” Devaydnf said : 
— All the Kshatriyas were begotten by the Brahmans, and 
you yourself are descendtd from a Rishi.” Yaydti replied 
that this was true, but that the rule of life had changed, 
and that it was not proper for him now to marry the 
daughter of a Brahman. But Devaydni rejoined that the 
liwredhCTfrom of cspousal amoDg the Kshatriyas was for the man to 
the well. woman by the hand, and this ho had already done 

with her; and she reminded him of his having delivered her 
from the well, when ho had taken her by the hand andlirt(Hl 
her out ; and she said : — Since you have given mo your 
hand and taken mine, I will never give my hand to any other 
YayAti’B reply, husband.^^ So the Raja was afraid of her, and said: — If 
your father will give you to mo I will espouse you, but [ 
cannot take you without the consent of your father.'^ 

Then Raja Yayati went his way to the house of Sukra, 
and respectfully saluted him. At that moment Dovayani rc- 
tijrnod also from the forest, and entered the house, and said 
to her father : — This is the Raja who gave mo his hand 
to deliver mo from the well, and sincjo he has given mo Jiis 
hand, I will never give mine to any other man,^^ Then 
Sukra said : — 0 Raja, since you have first given your hand 
to my daughter, I now give my daughter to you : You aro 
a mighty Raja, and 1 have an unbounded affection for iny 
daughter, and I therefore pray you to use her kindly/’ Yaydti 
replied : — I too am very desirous for this marriage, but I am 
afraid lost I commit a crime in marrying a Brdhinan.” Sukra 
said: — Take no concern:,! will absolve you from any 

ySirWoeva?" guilt in this respect, and pray the Almighty that true es- 
y&iii. 
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tcom and affection m^y subvsist between ray daughter and history Of 
you” Siikra then chose a fortunate moment, and performed 
the rites of marriage between Raja Yayati and his daughter 
^)evayam. 

After many days Raja Yayati took his leave of Sukra, 
and departed with his wife Dovayani for his own city j dtyf 

and Devayiini took Sarrnishthii wdth her. In due course 
they reached the city of Yayati, which was as resplendent 
as the city of Indra ; and there the Raja placed Devayiim 
in a splendid palace, according to her rank, and appointed 
a house for Sarrnishtha in the garden. Then Baja Yayati 
lived for a long while in great® happiness with his wnfo 
Devayani, and she gave birth to two sons, Yadu . and 
Turvasu. 


5 . Sarmishlhas revenge. 

At length it so happened that one day Raia Yayati went Lovopjwsago 

^ ^ ^ . J o J belwmi Yay&tl 

to walk in the garden wherein was the house of Sarrnishtha, andSarmi»hth&. 
and as he jnissed by she came out and made him a reverence. 

And the Baja was enauiourod with her beauty and elegance, 
and ho entered her apartment and sat down, and said to 
her : — You are the daughter of a great Raja, and I am veiy 
desirous to espouse you, but when Sukra sent you along 
with Dovayam to accompany me hither, ho bade me take 
every care of you, but never to njake you my wife, and I 
pledged myself to obey, and now I do not know how to 
escape from ray promise.^^ .Sarrnishtha replied : — A friend 
is a friend^s second self ; Devayiini and I are, such friends : 

Therefore when you married her, you at the same time mar- 
ried mo.'^ Yayilti then said : — " It is my rule of conduct 
never to refuse a request which any one may please to make ; 
and therofovo whatever you may ask of me I will assuredly 
graufc/^ So Sarrnishtha asked that she might become the 
mother of a son. 

Some months after this it was told to Devayiinf that SarmishthA 

*' tfives birtii to a 

Sarmishthd had given birth to a son ; and sho was greatly 
’“afflicted, and went to Sarrnishtha, and said : — So you could 
not persevere any longer in the preservation of your chast- 
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HISTORY OP ity : Who is the father of this child ? Sarmishthd replied ; 

Pakt ni. — ^ Rishi of the most holy life and conduct came to mo, 
Sarmishth&’sex ^ desired him to espouse me : He did espouse me, and 
this son is the fruit of our union : I have committed no* 


crime in this ! Dovaydni said ; — If this be true you are 
innocent : but do you not know who that Rishi was ? 
Sarmishthd replied : — The light of that Brdhman was like 
that of the sun, and from the gi'eatness of my awe I could 
not ask him his namo/^ Devayani said As this is the 
case you have done right, and 1 have not suffered by your 
wrong doing/^ So she returned to her own palace. 

DevayAni dis- After soiuo years Raia Yayati was walking in the gar- 

coverathatYft- _ . , _ / / , , , . . -i 

of sarmishthA*7 Devayuni, when they came to the house occupied 

ciiiidren. |)y Sarmishthd j and Devayani saw three boys at play, 
who appeared to be the most beautiful children in the world. 
She accordingly asked the Raja whose children they wore, 
for their countenances greatly resembled his own. The 
Raja gave her no answer; so Devayani called the boys and 
asked them whose sons they wore. Tho boys immediately 
pointed wjth their fingers to tho Baja, and said : — Wo are 
his sons;^^ and then pointing to Sarmishthd, they said:— 
That is our mother.^^ They then ran to the Raja, and tried 
to put their arms round his neck ; but he, in order to dis- 
semble with Devaydni, and keep her in good humour, thrust 
tho cliildren away, and they w^ent crying to their mother. 
Devaydni then turned to Sarmishthd, and said : — It is all 
a lie you told me about a Rishi coming to you : It is all 
my own fault, for not keeping you day and night in constant 
attendance upon mo : But you are the daughter of a Daitya, 
SamibhthA’adc- and a lio is no offence in your eyos.^^ Sarmishthd replied 

I told you no lie at all, for tho Raja is a Rishi, inasmuch 
as he follows the same form of worship as the Rishis : Be- 
sides, I am no purchased slave that I may not look out for 
Dcvay&iii ro- a* husband without your leave.^^ Devaydni then told the 
fat7i!u^how. Raja that she would never more enter his house to have a 
slave treat her as an equal in his presence. So she im- 
• mediately went away to the house of her father.^ 


1 Here tlie story virtually ends. Bcvay&ni declared that she would live no 
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The foregoing legends of DovayAnf are valuable 
relics of the early age of Braliniaiiism, and throw a 
new light upon one of tlio most obscure portions of 
Hindd history. The most important element in the 
story is perhaps the opposition which is exhibited 
between the Devatds, or fair-cqmplexioncd Aryan 
invaders, and the Daityas, or dark-complexioned 
aborigines of the country. In the Rig-Veda this 
opposition clearly appears as one between the in- 
vaders and the aboriginal kihabitants ; and as the 
Vedic hymns ai’e the expression of Aryan senti- 
ments and ideas, the aborigines are naturally alluded 
to in terms of hatred and reproach as robbers and 
cattle-lifters. In the subsequent age to which the 
foregoing legends belong, the ti’aditions of the old 
wars between the Aryans and the aborigines became 
converted into mythical legends of wars between 
the Dcvatds, or gods, and the Daityas, ot demons, 
which was carried on for the empire of the world. 
This circumstance has led to a strange eonfusion of 
ideas in many of the Brahraaiiical versions of the 
old traditions. Sometimes the term Dcvatds refers to 
the Vedic pantheon, in which Indra appears as sove- 
reign ; sometimes, however, as in the present story, 
it seems to refer to the Aryan people, -Who were the 
worshippers of the Vedic deities. Then, again, the 
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longer with the Raja, and carried her complaint to her father Suhra, who thero- 
upon pronounced a curse of old age upon Yayhti. The curso is said to have taken 
effect, but Sukra otforod to remove it by transferring it to any one of Yayhti’s sons, 
who would agree to accept the infliction. Yadu, his eldest sou by Bevay&ni, 
refused, and was pursed that his posterity should never enjoy doniinion ; and ho 
ultimately became tlie hncostor of the Yhdayas, or cowherds. J^heii all the other 
sons of the Raja refused, and were curscil in like manner, excepting the youngest 
son by Sarniisbthti, who was named Puni, and who agreed to bear the binden of 
his father’s old age for a period of a thousand years, and who ultimately became 
thu ancestor of tbo Phndavas and the Kauravas. 
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uisTORT OF term Daityas was applied both to demons and to 

INDIA* • • ^ ^ • 

Part ui. the aborigines, and having thus become current as 
a term of reproach, it was apparently applied in a 
still later age to the Buddhists. Thus the question 
occasionally arises as to whether the term Daityas 
applies to the aborigines who preceded the Aryans, 
or to the demons who fought against the gods, or to 
the Buddhists who fought against the worshippers of 
the Linga. In the present instance the term un- 
doubtedly applies to the aborigines. 

SwmthcBrth Another point for consideration is the curious 
ShiKST* friendship which existed between the BrAhman 
wen at enmity, pyj^g^g Qf tribes, even when those tribes were 

at war. Thus the sou of the priest of the Devattis 
is entertained as a pupil in the house of the priest 
of the Daityas ; a circumstance which naturally ex- 
cited the jealousy of the Daityas, and led to tluit 
animosityof the Daityas towards the pupil, which, 
but for the interposition of Sukra, would have led 
to his destruction. 


Hythi(«l d(4ail 
Mnihentinffthe 
Yadavas as do- 
acc^ndants of 
Yay&ti and De- 
vny&iii. 


The legend of the mamage of Devaydnf and 
Yaydti seems to be cumbered witli some mythical 
detail for the purpose of ennobling the tribe of 
Yddavas, to which Krishna belonged, by roprosont- 
ing them to have been descended from one of the 
ancient Rajas of Bhdrata and the daughter of a 
Brdhman. In the genealogical lists Yaydti appears 
as the great-grandfather of Raja Bhdrata ; a circum- 
stance which may well be doubted, if the theory be 
accepted that the Brdhmans held but a subordinate 
rank in the^edic age. The story of-Sarmishthd is 
very suggestive, but scarcely calls for comment. It 
may, however, be observed that the explanation of 
Sarinishthd, that a Rishi was the father of her chil- 
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drcn, refers to an extraordinary and revolting dog- 
ma, which is especially connected with the worship 
, of Krishna, that a woman acquires religious merit 
by intercourse with her religious preceptor; and 
even in the present day this abominable idea has 
not been wholly eradicated from India, and notably 
finds expression amongst a sect in the Bombay 
Presidency which is known by the name of the 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CIIANDRAHtlSA AND BIKYA, 

The story of Chandraliasa and Bikya appears 
more like a romance than a historical tradition, and 
seems to belong to a much later era than any of the 
foregoing legends. In the first place, it will bo 
noticed that the scene is laid in the Dekhau, or 
south of India. The narrative contains allusions to 
temples which do not appear to have existed in the 
Vedic age ; and indeed it may bo remarked that no 
ruins of temples have hitherto boon found in India of 
a date antecedent to the age of Buddhism. Again, 
the story turns upon a letter which was written by a 
Minister to his son, and w’hich a young lady could 
not only road, but was able to alter with her own 
hand ; circupistances w hich plainly indicate a mo- 
dem origin ; for in the earlier legends messages are 
always carried by word of mouth, and none of the 
ancient heroines appear to have been able to read 
or write. The story is based upon a belief in as- 
trology, and involves the idea that the influence of 
the stars is. perceptible not only in the fortunes of 
an individual, but in his physiognomy; a belief 
which was once as widely spread in Europe as it 
still is in India, and to this day the terms mercurial, 
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jovial, and saturnine arc employed to express those history of 
characteristics of temperament which were once 
^supposed to result from the influences of the planets 
Mercury, Jupiter, and Saturn. • 

The story, which needs no preliminary explana-®*® »t«nr. 
tion, may now bo related as follows : — 

1. Chandrahasa, the fortunate hoy. 

Far away in tho farthest extremity of the Dekhan, in the Birth or cbau- 
country whore camphor is collected, there lived a Raja who 
was doomed to suffer the severest adversity. To this Raja 
a son was horn when the full moon was in the most favour- 
ahlo of all the lunar mansions, and who was thus destined 
to enjoy the highest prosperity. Very soon after the birth 
of this son, a powerful enemy invaded the country, and the 
Raja was slain with most of his army, and his Rani perished 
on the funeral pile. The nurse then fled away with the prcwnrodaliv^ 
infant to a city named Kutuwal, but told to no ono ^1^0^^****““**®- 
secret of the child’s parentage. She put herself out to 
semco, and supported herself and the child by the proceeds 
of her toil ; but after three years she died, and the little 
boy was thus thrown destitute upon the world. 

The child now wandered about without a soul to care Destitution of 

the child. 

for him. Sometimes the people of the city gave him a little 
provision out of charity, and at night he sheltered himself 
in a pagoda. When ho was five or six years old he began 
to associate and play with other children of jiis own age ; 
and sometimes the boys would take him to their own homes, 
and their mothers, heainng that he was without a parent or 
a friend, would take pity upon him, and give him victoals 
and clothes, and wash him and take a liking to him. One ^ 
day he happened to go to the house of the Minister of the 
Baja of Eatnwal, and a number of Bishis and astrologers 
were present who were well skilled in the science of physi> 
ognomy ; and whon they saw the boy they said to one an- 
other : — “ Who is he ? for on his iiskce are all the signs of 
royalty." No one, however, knew him, and when they 
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HISTOBT ov asked the Minister about him, ho replied that he had many 
m boys loitering about his house, and that he knew nothing of 

him. Then the men of science said to the Minister : — “The 

. signs of greatness and royalty ai’e so manifest npon this* 

boy, that one day ho will surely bo the ruler of this country, 
and all your people and all your propeity will hereafter 
belong to him.” 

Jealousy of the When the Minister heard these words he saluted the 

Miliislor, , , , • i i 

Rishis and philosophers, each one according to his rank, 
and dismissed theme He then began to reflect upon their 
words, and to consider that they were not persons likely to 
Resolves on tho say anything which was not well founded. Therefore, to be 
dmhasa. " beforehand with the boy, and prevent his doing any mis- 
chief, he determined to put him to death ; and he hired some 
Ohanddlas to take him into the jungle and make away with 
The assassins him. The assassins led the lad away by night, and when 
the ohUd alive thoy drew their swords to kill him he prayed to God for 
succour; and God changed their hearts, and tliey took com- 
passion on him, and resolved not to kill him. But as the 
Minister Ijiad desired them to bring to him some token or 
proof from the boy^s body that they had fulfilled his instruc- 
tions, thoy looked over his body and found that he had six 
toes ; and they cut off the sixth toe, and carried it to the 
Minister, who was thereupon much pleased, and gave to 
each man a milch buflTalo. 

Chttndrahasa About this time a Certain dependent of the Minister, 
brouKht up by a . , *■ 

Zemindar. whoso duty it was to go about the country and receive the 
rents and collect injustice, was passing through the jungle, 
when he heard the cry of the boy. Ho hastened to the spot, 
and seeing the lad lying wounded, and being very much 
struck with his countenance, and having no child of his own, 
he carried him homo to liis wife and adopted him as his son. 
He also called in the astrologers of that neighbourhood, who 
declared that the boy had a most powerful nativity, and 
would of a surety become a mighty Raja. They also said 
that when the boy laughed his face resembled the moon, 
and that he ought, therefore, to be called Ghandrahasa, or 
Moon laughing.” So the boy was named Chandralmsa. 
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2 . Conquests of Chandrahasa. 

From that day forward everything prospered in the 
liouso of Chandrahasa^s adopted father. The milch kine zm^SSSl^ *^^*^*'® 
and buffaloes gave twice as much milk as heretofore, and 
the crops produced tenfold. Meantime, Chandrahasa was 
carefully educated in arms and sciences; and when ho was 
grown lip, he was desirous of making war. Now there were 
many refractory vassals whom the Raja of Kutuwal had fre- 
quently directed tlie Minister to subdue, but who had ever 
routed his troops and compelled them to retire. Chandra- 
hasa went out and fought against fhese rebels, and slew them 
all ; and ho carried their wives and children into captivity, 
and brought away abundance of spoil. 

At the achievements of Chandrahasa, his adopted father 
was filled with delight, and carried off a large present to the the^^S^ShiB 
iMinistcj', and told him how his son had conquered the 
rebellious vassals and brought away abundance of spoil. 

VV^hcroat the Minister was exceedingly pleased, and carried 
a portion of the spoil to the Raja, saying: — I. sent one of 
my own dependents to attack the Chieftains of the rebellious 
provinces ; and ho has now destroyed all the malcontents, 
and brought away all their treasurcs.^^ The Raja immedi- 
at(dy asked: — Which of your dependents was it who has 
done this sei’rice? You, at the head of rny whole army, 
have often gone against those very rebels and never could 
subdue them : What servant is it of yours who has had so 
much better success ? The Minister replied : — I have 
been much ashamed of my own repeated t?iilures, but the 
Almighty has now delivered mo from my disgraco.^^ Then the 
Raja was satisfied ; and bestowed much encouragement and 
favour upon the Minister, and even conferred upon him the 
districts which had been conquered. And the Minister re- 
turned to his house in great joy, and in his turn showed 
much kindness to his dependent, and conferred upon him a 
portion of the conquered lands. 

C^ndrahasa then dug many wells in his fatheris city, SSuidafei.® 
and l3uilt many resting-places for tiwollers, so that great 

^ iBter. 
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bistout ot uiunbers of people flocked to that city, and passed thoir lives 
pjgifm comfort and tranquillity j and the city increased mightily. 

• Now the father of Chandrahasa paid every year a revenue 
of twenty thousand pieces of gold, namely, ten thousand* 
pieces to the llaja, five thousand to tho Baja's zenana, and 
five thousand to the Baja's Minister. But he became so 
prosperous that he determined to pay seven times tho 
amount he had been accustomed to pay. 


The Minibter 
loftves his olftce 
in cherge of his 
son and vimIs 
the Zemuidar. 


BMiuest of B(k- 
3ra,the danghtor 
of the Muiisler. 


The Minister 
arrives at the 
house of the Ze- 
mindar and dis- 
covers Chandra- 


3. Jealousy of the Minister. 

Meantime the Minister had grown very jealous of his 
dependent, who had conejuered enemies whom he himself 
had failed to conquer, and who paid seven times the amount 
of revenue he was called upon to pay ; and ho determined 
to leave the duties of his own post, as Minister to the Baja, 
in the charge of his son Madan, and to pay a visit to tho 
house of his dependent, and ascertain, with his own eyes, 
the cause of his extraordinary wealth. 

Now at tho moment the Minister was about to depart on 
his journey, his blooming daughter Bikya presented herself 
before him covered with blushes, for she was anxious to bo 
married, but know not how to explain her wishes to her 
father. Accordingly, she said that she had a mango tree, 
the fruit of which was ripo, and she wished a feast might bo 
given that the fruit might be gathered in its prime ; mean- 
ing thereby that she herself was the tree, and that sho 
wished her own marriage feast to be celebrated. But tho 
Minister, in haste to depart, heeded not the meaning of hor 
words, and said that the feast might be given; and thus 
without knowing it he led his daughter to believe that bo 
would speedily give her to a husband. 

The Minister then went on his way out of the city, and 
in due time arrived at tho house of his dependent, where he 
was received with every mark of respect and submission. 
Then he made inquiry respecting the extraordinary wealth 
and good fortune which had befallen his dependent, and 
learned to his surprise that the prosperity was all due to an 
adopted son, who had been found in the jungle with his foot 
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’blcodiug from the loss of a sixth toe. The truth then broke 
upon his mind^ that this was the same boy whom he had VASt UI. 
sent into the jungle to be killed ; and that the assassins had 
deceived him by sparing jthe life of their victim and bringing 
him the toe j and ho was exceedingly wroth. But when he 
beheld the young hero Chandrahasa, and saw that he was jSfoJSiy^^vS 
far superior to his own son, Madan, and that his face was as timrfCtanSni- 
resplendent as the full moon, and that in grace and dignity 
ho was equal to the gods, ho was very jealous and sought to 
destroy him j for the Baja of Kutuwal was old, and had no 
sons and only one daughter ; and the Minister had schemed 
that his own son Madan should nfeny the daughter of the 
Itaja, and succeed to the Kaj ; but he now felt assured, that 
should Chandrahasa once enter presence of the Baja, 

Madan would be supplanted, and the adopted son of the dc> 
pendent would be exalted to the highest place in the Baja's 
favour. 

4 . Plot of ilie Minister frustrated hy Bikya. 

But whilst the Minister was bursting with wrath he kept 
his countenance and concealed his anger from the'standers- 
by ; and ho wrote a letter to his son Madan, and requested j^twofthe 
Chandrahasa to carry it to the city; and the letter was as 
follows ; — 

“ May my son eat the fruits of youth, and know that this 
same Chandrahasa is my emmy, and that he is eager to 
got possession of all my property ; Look not you to his youth 
or comeliness, nor trouble yourself as to whose son he is, or 
whether ho be a man of rank, or learning, oV labilities, but 
give him poison” 

Chandrahasa readily accepted the mission, and setting 
forth with the letter, saw the most favourable omens on his ggj^*'** 
way. At starting, he met a newly'-married man taking his 
bride home, with a cavalcade of tom-toms and tnimpets. 

Further on he met a cow with a calf just bom, which the 
cowherd was driving to his house. At last he arrived at the 
beautiful suburbs of the city, and came to the most charm- Oflnitosieeabe. 
ing garden he had ever seenj and beingf very weaty, he tied ****«• 
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his horse to a treo^ and laid down in the shade and foil 
asleep. 

Now it so happened that this pleasant garden belonged 
to tho Minister^ and that very morping his daughter Bikyr 
and the daughter of the Baja had come there with all their 
maids and companions to take their pleasure ; and they all 
sported about in tho garden, and did not fail to jest each 
other about being manied. Bikya filled her skirt with 
flowers and threw them on tho Princess, and wished her an 
agreeable husband and a life of happiness ; and the Princess 
declared that Bikya’s face was so radiant that she surely 
must be about to be marriftd that morning to tho handsomest 
young man in all the world. 

Thus the young damsqh enhvoned tho garden with 
their jests and laughter, and presently Bikya wandered 
away from the others, until sho came to a tank, on tho 
bank of which sho saw sleeping a young man with sucli a 
charming countenance, that her heart burned towards him. 
Presently she saw a letter half falling fi'om his bosom, and 
to her great .surprise she perceived that this letter was 
addros8ed‘to her own brother, and was in the hand-writing 
of her father. Then remembering what her father had 
said to her about giving her to a husband, she drew tho 
letter from the bosom of tho young man, and opened it and 
read it through. And she liad compassion upon him, and 
thought to alter the writing in the letter, and sho read again 
the words : — Ohandrahasa is my enemy : Give him poi- 
son.” Now the word signifying " enemy ” was such, that 
by taking aw.i.y a single letter sho could turn it into a word 
signifying “friend;” and she did so. And the word signi- 
fying poison was Bika, and seeing that the young man was 
very handsome, she altered the word Bika into her own name 
of Bikya; and she re-sealed the letter with a copy of her 
father’s seal which she had with her, and placed it back in 
the bosom of the young man. She then returned to her 
companions, and the Princess looked upon her countenance, 
and said ; — “ Ah, Bikya, your face betrays you : Have you 
not seen a young mm, and have you not fallen in love with 
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him ? But Bikya only answered with a smile, and turned history o? 
the conversation to another matter. • 

After some time, Chandrahasa rose from his sleep, and 
demounted his horse, and found his way to the house of the delivers the 

.... 1 ^ , , , , . Tir -I Jettertothis. 

Minister, and delivered the letter to ms son; and Madan 
read the letter with great sui'prise, but saw that the orders 
were veiy positive and that he must obey them without 
di^lay : — Look not to his youth, nor to his comeliness, nor 
whether ho be a man of rank, or learning, or abilities, but 
give him Bikya 1 Madan then sent for the astrologers to Preparation* for 

^ -I IT Ti Til the inarnago of 

II X a ntting day and hour for the nuptials, and they declared ciwijdrahM 
that sunset that same evening wfmld be a most auspicious 
time ; and Madan issued orders accordingly, and Bikya,- who 
feared lest her father should return and spoil her plot, was 
immediately arrayed for the ceremony; whilst Chandra- 
h.'isa, who was more confounded than any one, was pro- 
stmtod with a bridegroom^s dress, and directed to prepare 
liiniaolf to bo married that evening to the boauraful daughter 
of the Minister. 

At sunset everything was ready for the marriage, for The marrUuge. 
Madan had been anxious to win the favour of his father by 
showing the utmost alacrity and zeal in carrying out the 
Mini^tor^s orders. Be led his sister and Chandrahasa to 
a splendid conch, and seated them side by side. The Brah- 
mans, in duo form, inquired the names of the fathers and 
grandfathers of the bridegroom and tlie bride; but when 
Chandrahasa was called upon to declare the names of his 
father and grandfather ho replied that be was not aware that 
he had any father, gi’andfather, or mother,* beyond the 
Almighty God. Tho Ministeria son, mindful of his futheris 
instructions, smiled at this reply, and desired the Br^ihmans 
to proceed with the rite and to ask no questions ; and tho 
Brfilimans tied together the skirts of the bridegroom and the 
bride, and Chandrahasa and Bikya were thus made hus- 
band and wife. Madan then distributed magnificent presents presents, 
of gold, jewels, silken stuffs, horses, elephants, sandal, and 
camphor ; and the news spread throughout tho city, and all 
the dancing-girls, musicians, and poets, as well as an immense; 
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nisTDBT multitude of people, flocked to the house of the Minister^ 
Pabt m. received so many good things that every street was filled 
^ with rejoicings and congratulations, and with prayers for 
the happiness of Chandrahasa and the lovely Bikya. • 

5. Wrath of the Minister^ 

Tiro^hin of All this time the Minister himself had been staying in 
mtrtdnr**** ^ dependent, and having sent away Chandra- 

hasa, ho wreaked his wrath upon tho young man’s adopted 
father. Ho threw tho dependent into prison, and gave his 
oflice and all his great wealth to another of his retainers; and 
he imprisoned all the officei*s in that quarter, and grievous- 
ly punished the Byots with stripes. Having thus gratified 
his jealous rage, and being especially delighted at having 
destroyed his dangei’ous enemy, Chandrahasa, iho returned 
^ to tho city of Kutnwal at the moment when tho Tuarringo 

MinbtortojuL finally concluded. On reaching his own 

owtt houiio. house he saw that an extraordinary entortainmont was going 
on, for sipgors and musicians wore pei’forining a delightful 
concert, whilst drums were beating, and throngs of people 
were coming out laden with gold and presents. When 
the people saw the Minister, they loudly congratulated 
him on tho happy marriage of his daughter Bikya with tho 
HU surpris(>. hei'o Chandrahasa; and he looked round him wth astonish- 
ment, and thinking that they wero all mad, he ordered them 
to be driven away with whips. A second multitudo ap- 
proached him with similar compliments, and by his order 
were driven* away in like manner. Last came a crowd of 
Brdhmans and Chieftains still offoring the same congratula- 
tions, and the Minister, choking with rage and vexation, 
seized a whip from his servant and belaboured tho Brah- 
mans with his own hand, until some threw down their pre- 
sents and ran away, whilst others dropped their turbans, or 
fell upon their faces in foar and trembling. 

...... ' 'The Minister then entered his house in a state bordor- 

ing ttpon madness, for all the women of his household 
lunu-^Bikja. thronged around him, and as^iled him with a storm of 
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blessings and praises. He hastened to. the Hall, and there BiSTOBTpr 
he saw Chandraliasa and his own daughter, Bikya, sitting p™® 
on the couch with their garments tied together as bride- 
groom and bride ; and a trembling seized him, and he could 
not say a word, but could only suppose that his son must 
be mad. He went out, aud seeing Madan, he cried out : — 

" 0 fool, what have you been doing ? I sent you a man 
with orders to kill him, aud you have given him my daugh- 
ter in marriage, and thrown away all my money in presents 
to tho people.” Madan then produced the letter which had The Minister 

^ secs hU own 

boon brouglit to him by Chaiidrahasa ; and as tho Minister 

was unable to perceive the alterations which had been made, 

ho was compelled to accept the orders as his own, and could 

only wonder at the greatness of his own blunder. 

The Minister then began to reflect, and to perceive the Plot of the Min* 
iinportanco of concealing his feelings : for he knew full well cajmdraha.«i 

^ ° 1 ^ toiD|»Ie of 

that il lie began a quarrel at such a moment, or spoke evil 
of his now son-in-law, he would be condemned by all men. 
Accordingly, ho returned to the newly-married pair, and 
endeavoured to conciliate his son-in-law by such .excuses as 
he e()uld invent for the occasion, and kissed his 'daughter 
and wished her joy. All the time, however, ho was so 
vexed that he could have murdered every one in the house, 
but ho was compelled to permit the w^edding night to pass 
by without working out any scheme of revenge. Early next 
morning he sent for some ChahdMus, and engaged them by 
tho promise of large rewards to secrete themselves in the 
temple of the goddess Durg&, which was vrithout the city, 
and to murder the man who should come at* evening time 
to present a golden pot of incense to the goddess. He then 
summoned Chandrahasa, and informed him that it was tho 
fixed rule for every man who married into his family to offer 
a golden cup of incense at tho temple of , Durgd j and Chauw 
drahasa readily promised to comply with the custom that 
same evening. 


6 . Ttie Roq given to Chandrahasa. suddi^ lOniica- 

ttc^n bf th« 

But this very day, being the day after the mania^, ft 
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sudden resolution had seized the mind of the Raja. On the 
previous night ho had dreamed a dream which in the opinion 
of tho wise men of his Court betokened a speedy death ; 
and ho had also seen his own shadow without a h(^ad to it^ 
which is an apparition that always betokens death within 
seven days. Accordingly, tho Raja resolved upon retiring 
immediately from the Raj, and devoting tho remainder of 
his days to solemn preparations for his coming end. Being 
ignorant of tho return of his Minister ho sent for Madan, 
and told him that he meant that clay to i:esign his Raj, and 
said that he liad heard so njuch of tho virtue and pic^ty of 
Chandrahasa that ha was detenniiiod to make that young 
man his successor. He therefore desired Madaii to bring 
his new brother-in-law to tho palace with all spec^d, in order 
that the Raj might bo conferred upon him without a mo- 
ment's delay. 

Madan, overjoyed at tho good fortune of his new 
brother-in-law, immediately set out in search of Ohandra- 
hasa, and presently found him on the road to tlie temple 
of Durgd,.with the golden enp in his hand; and having 
briefly explained to him tho urgent necessity for his imme- 
diate presence at the palace, ho took the enp from his hand 
and promised to presemt it liimself to the goddess. Madan 
thus sent back Chandrahasa to the palace of the Raja, and 
proceeded alone with tho golden cup to the iernple of Durgii . 
Darkness was now fast closing in, and Madan to his horror 
beheld many evil omens ; an owl suddenly perched upon 
his head, and two enU fought each other in the middle of 
his path, whrltft blood dripped from his eyes without any 
apparent cause. But it seemed to him that these omens 
pointed at Chandrahasa rather than at himself, and ho 
fervently prayed that any evil which might bo iinpondiug 
over so excellent a brother-in-law might be transferred 
to himself. At last he opened tho door of the temple and 
went in, and was at once cut down by the swords of the as- 
sassins and slaughtered upon tho spot. 

Meantime, Chandrahasa had reached the palace where 
tho Raja was holding a Cgunoil with his Chieftains. Tho 
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E*ja then took the diadom from his own head and placed it histobt of 
Upon the head of Chaudrahasa ; and sending for his own ui. 
daughter, the same who had sported and jested with Bikya 
iii the gatden, ho married her to tlie young hero. He then 
turned to his Couucil and said : — I constitute this young 
man to be Raja over you : may ho, and you, and all his Sub- 
jects, bo happy.” The Chieftains burst into tears, and 
pledged themselves to accept Chandrahasa as their new 
Raja with all their heart and soul. The old Raja then 
stripped himself of his I'oyal robes, and placed them upon 
Chandrahasa, and left the palace with only his cloth around 
him, and went off into tlio jungle and was heard of no 
more. 


7 . Fatal end of the Minister. 

Tlio royal drums proclaiming tho succession of a new 
Raja wore then beaten throughout tho city, and tho Minister 
hearing the sound immediately inquired tho cause, in tho 
foud hope that it betokened tho abdication of tho Raja, 
wlilch he had boon long expocting, and the accessfon of his 
own son Madan to tlio Raj, The servant of the Minister 
told his imister the truth, namely, that tho Raja had given 
the Raj to Chandrahasa; but the Minister was so enraged 
at these words that he refused to believe them, and ordered 
lliat the tongue of the man who had spoken them should bo 
cut out. Presently, a royal, cavalcade appeared in sight, 
lor Chandrahasa still believed that he owed all his good 
fortune to the Minister, and therefore had determined to 
pay him a visit that very evening, accompanied by tho 
Raja's daughter, to whom he had been that day married, 
'.rhc Minister now more than ever comforted himself with 
tho idea that his own son Madan had succeeded to the Raj, 
and was coming to receive his father's congratulations ; but 
he was soon undeceived by the appearance of Chandrahasa, 
and for a while he was speechless with rage. Suddenly he 
inquii’cd for Madan, and was told that he had gone in the 
place of Chaudrahasa to offer the cup of incense in the 
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temple of Durgd. At these words ho uttered a loud cry/ 
and ran with all haste to the temple, but only to find the 
slaughtered remains of his son ; and maddened to despem- 
tion at the sight, he -;^ashed out his own brains against 
pillar* and expii'ed upon the spot. 

The foregoing story of Chandrahasa and Bikya 
is one whicli throws considerable light upon the 
Ilindd belief in astrology and good fortune ; whilst 
oven from a European point of view the plot will 
be regarded as ingenious and pleasing. Perhaps 
European taste may 'he slightly outraged by the 
stops taken by Bikya to secure for herself a hand- 
some husband, but still her proceedings are not 
altogether unfeininine ; nor arc they foreign to 
Hindu ideas, which permits a young lady to choose 
a husband for herself on arriving at a marriageable 
age, unless one has previously been selected for her 
by her father or guardian. In like manner the two 
mamages of Chandrahasa, first to tho daughter of 
the Minister and afterwards to the daughter of tho 
Raja, is foreign to European sentiments although in 
accordance with Oriental institutions. Again, the 
rapid and forcible manner in which the good fortune 
of Chandrahasa, and the unlucky destiny of tho 
Minister, are developed in the story, may bo re- 
garded as wmewhat artificial or romantic ; but still 
the whole may be accepted as a pleasing picture of 
Hindii life during the historical period, when the 
Mussulmans may already have established them- 
selves at Delhi, but when the Dekhan was as yet 
undisturbed by their influence or sway. 


END OP VOL. I. 
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AiiifiMANYU, son of Arjuna and Subhadrli^ 

^ Ills birth, 1^^ ; married to Uitara, 
daughter of Raja Virata, 225 ; the mur-f 
riagc troated as a myth belonging to tho 
history of Krishna, but having no conncc* 
tion with the history of the Paiidavas, 2o8 ; 
his combat with Bhfshmaon the first day 
of the great war, 300 ; praised by Bhfsh- 
iiia, 301 ; slays a son of Diiryodhanaoii the 
second day of the war, 303 ; attacked by 
Duryodhana, but rescued by Arjunaf ib.; 
commanded by Yudhishthira to charge 
the Kauravns who are drawn up in the 
form of a spider’s web, 311; drives his 
chariot into the enemy’s ranks and per- 
fonns prodigies of valour, ib. ; l^&ndavas 
prevented by Jayadrutha from rescuing 
him, 312; overpowered six warriors and 
slain, 404 ; his extreme beauty and prow- 
ess, ib.; Arjnna’s grief, ib. ; Krishna tries 
to comfort his motucr Subhodra and widow 
Uttara, 313 ; touching character of his 
story, 319 ; his sou ParCkshit succeeds to 
the Ruj of Hastin&pur, 453. 

Abraham, his feast after the rescue of Lot 
compared with the feast given by Yud- 
hishthira after the rescue of Duryodhana 
from the Gandhurvas, 195. 

Adityas, the twelve, ^ 23; originally in- 
cluded tho god Vishnu, 24. 

Adoption, female, 68. 

Agm, the deity of fire, conception of, 9 ; 
characteristics of, 17 ; mysterious attri- 
butes of fire, ib. ; family associations con- 
nected with fire in cold climates, ib. ; 
reverence excited amongst a primitive 
people by the presence of fire, ib. ; general 
utility of fire, ib. ; higher manifestations 
of fire, 18 ; presence of fire ncfccssary at 
the marriage ceremony, ib. ; A^ii repre- 
sented in various cliaracters, ib. ; as an 
immortal being, ib. ; as a priest and divine 
messenger, ib. ; as the devouring clement, 
ib. ; oharaciLor of the Vedic hymns ad- 
dressed to him, ib. : invocations to him as 
a destroyer, 19; mvocti^ons to him in 
his domestic capacity,, ihl; invocations to 
him as a deity, th. ; invocations to him as 
the Supreme Being, ib. ; similarity of hie 
attributes^ to those of Sdrya, or the snn, < 
23 ; mythical appearance of, in the guise - 
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of a Brahman to Aijuna and Krishna in 
the forest of Khandava-prastha, 144 his 
desire to devour the forest, ib. ; Indra 
resists as the ally of the Niigus or serpents, 
145; interpretation of the myth, ib. ; his 
mythical marriage with the daughter of a 
Raja, 396 ; extraordinary account of, 897, 
note ; attends the Swayamvara of Dama- 
yanti, 482. 

Amazons, the horse in the Aswamedha of 
Yudhishthira enters their country, 400 ; 
their marriage customs, 401 ; Arjuiia’s 
difficulty in fighting against women, ib. ; 
their extreme beauty, ib. ; carry away the 
horse to their Rani Paramita, ib. ; go 
out to meet Arjuna on elephants and 
hoi*scB, ib. ; laugh at the chariots of 
Arjuna and hia warriors, ib. ; proposals 
of the Rlinf rejected by Arjuna, 402 ; Ar 
juna defeated, and engages to marry the 
Rani, ib. ; restores tho horse, ib. ; Para- 
mita proceeds to Uastin^pur, ib. ; resem- 
blance between the Biudii and Greek 
traditions, 419; identification of their 
country with Malabar, ib. ; privileges of 
the Kair women, 420. 

Ambii, eldest daughter of tho Raja of Kasf, 
refuses to marry Vichitra-viiya, 53; 
rejected by the R(ga of Sdlwa, ib.; her 
unfortunate end, ib.; mythical character 
of her sto^, 57 ; born again as Sikhaudin 
and slays Bhishma, 308, fwte* 

Anga, a coiyit^ in the neighbourhood of 
Bhagulpore, 90 ; Buddhist dynas^ of 
Kama Itajas, 95. 

Archery, on foot, horseback, elephants; and 
chariots, 87 ; feats of Aijuna in, 88. 

Arglia, legend of its presentation to the 

f reatest chief present at the Rajasdya, 
70; given to Krishna, lb*! ft of 
respect, 171 ; presentation of not to be 
found in the ancient ritual of the Rajasdya, 
ib. ; attributed to the Budt^dst period, 
ib. 

Arjuna, the third Pdndava, le|^ the use . 
of the bow from Drona|i^ 75; tlxe 
best beloved pupil, ib. ; ' excites^ the 
jealousy of Duryodhana; ib.; hla haadr. 
some appeam^ce . at the ei^ibinon * of 
arms at 68 ; his marvellOBa 

feats in atdieiyi sword playing, whirling 
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Die chakra* ami tbro\\'ing the noopc, 88 ; 
chHilciigod by Kama to single ootnbat, 
8d) mutual abuse, ib.; 0rona calls 
upon him to fight Kama, ib. *, batDe 
prevented by Knpa, ib. ; his sudden ap« 

S Darance at the Swayamvara of Draupadf 
isguised as a Brdhman, V2I; mentally 
prays to Drona and stiikcs the golden 
fish, 12%; acknowledged by Draupadt 
as the victor, lb. ; leads away Draupadi, 
ib, ^ his couversaDon with Yudhishthira 

my^'of ^is hunting^’ith Krishna in the 
forest of Kh&ndava-prostha, 140 ; mythical 
appearance of the god Agni, who desires 
to devour the forest, ib. ; receives weapons 
from Agni and fights against Indra, 141 ; 
interpretation of the myth, ib. ; aUeged 
breach of the matrimonial law, 142 ; 
accepts the penalty of twelve years* exile, 
113 ; Jesuitical remonstrancefi of Yudhish- ^ 
thira, ib, ; goes into exile, ib. ; its mythical 
character, 144 ; said to have gone on pil- 
grimages to sacred places accompanied by 
a crowd of Brahmans, ib . ; his amours in 
the remotest quariers of India, ib. ; 
amour with Ulilpf, 145 ; visit to Parasu 
Kama, ib. ; marries the daughter of the 
llaja of Manipura, ib. ; proceeds to 
*Prabh&sa near Dw&raka, 146 ; review of 
his adventures, ib. ; converted into a 
Brahmanical hero, ib. ; amours introduced 
to represent him as the ancestor of the 
]N4ga Kajas, ib. ; his amour with XJldpf 
popularly regarded as one with a serpent 
maiden, 148; signifipsCnce of his amour 
with the daughter ol the Itnja of Mani- 
pura, ib. ; legend of bis marriage w’ith 
Bubhadru, the sister oC Krishna, 149; 
his reception by Krishna at Dw4rakd, 150 ; 
falls in love with Subhadrd, ib.; advised 
by Krishna to elope with her, 151 ; lifts 
Subhadra into his chariot and drives away 
towards Indra- prastha, 151; newscarriea 
to Dwiirakd, ib. ; wr th of Balaramo, ib.; 
the marriage, 152 ; returns to ludra-pras« 
tha with his wife Subhadra, ib. ; meet- 
ing with Draupadf, ib. ; legend of tho 
marria;;e proved to be a myth, ib. ; period 
of bis 'exile a blank in t)ie histevy, 153 ; 
famous myths referring l to him, 191 ; 
practises austerities on the Himalayas to 
induce the gods to grant him celestial 
weapons, ib. ; Indra refers him to Siva, 
ib. ; engages in single combat with Siva, 
ib ; receives a weapon from him, ib. ; 
receives weapons from t^ie gods of the four 
quarters of^ tho universe — Indra, Yama, 
Varuna, and Kuvera, ib. ; practises the 
use of arms in the heaven of Indra, 102 ; 
his mythic wars against the Daityas of the 
soHi lb. ; Kama’s vow to slay him, 197 ; 
en^eid as a eunuch by Kaja Virdta to 
toachinusicand dancing, 207 ; Draupadi’s 
anger at his not attempting to rescue her, 
jil8; agrees to go out against the Rau- 
rdvas as charioteer to Uttar, 221 ; mirth 
dfthe damsels at seeing him pu ton armour, 
ib. ; the7 pray him to bring home plenty 


of spoil, ib. ; recognised by the Kaurams, 
^22 ; compels Uttar to drive the chariot, 
ib. ; rcoovets' his own weapons and dis- 
covers himself to Uttar, ib. ; defeats tho 
Kauravas and recovers the catDe, ib. ; 
returns with Utto^to the city, ib.; his for- 
bearance as regardefugiDves and captives, ' 
223 ; dedinos the hand of UttarA 226 ; 
marriage of his son Ahhimanyu to Utta^ 
ib. ; supernatural character of his dis- 
guise as a eunuch, 235 ; his effort to win 
over Krishna to the side of the Pundavas, 
246 ; his humility and reverence towards 
Krishna, ib. ; decides to take Krishna 
singly in preference to Krishna's army, 
247 ; Krishna promises to drive his chariot 
in tho forthcoming war, 248 ; praised by 
Bhishma in tlie Council of the Kauravas, 
249; represented as Ndrdyan, or an in- 
carnation of Vishnu, 262, note; his mythp 
ical bow Oundivn, 266, note ; Bhisnma 
stipulates that bo shall not be called upon 
to fight him during the great war, ib. ; 
dismisses Ruktnin on account of tho 
extravagance of his pretensions, 278 ; his 
reply to the challenge sent by Duryodhana, 
282 ; pivibably the only reply sent to 
Duryorlliana, ib. ; his dialogue with 
Krisiiua known as the Bhagavut-Ofta, 
293 ; his combat with Bhfshma on the 
first day of the war, 301 ; on tho second 
day rallies the Pandavas after they have 
been repulsed by Bhlshma, 302 ; Bmshma 
reluctantly engages with him, ib. ; he 
rescues his son Abhiinanyu from Dur- 
yodhana, 303 ; fii[$ht of the Kajas at the 
sound of his chariot, ib. ; drives back tho 
Kauravas after Bhishma's repulse of the 
ITindavas, .305; his terrible conflict with 
Bhi.shnia, w»ho is mortally wounded, 306 ; 
protects Yudhishthira from being taken 
prisoner by Drona, 309 ; challenged by 
Susarnian and his four brethren, ib. ; 
accepts the challenge contrary to tho ad- 
vice of Yudhishthira, 310; defeats Susur- 
maa and bis brethren, ib.; fights Susarmon 
a second time, ib, ; his overpow'erin^ 
grief on hearing of the death of Abhi- 
manyu, 312 ; vows to slay Jayndratha 
before sunset on the morrow, or enter the 
fire, 313 ; attended by Krishna throughout 
the night, ib. ; fierce struggle to reach 
Jayadratha, 314 ; interferes in the combat 
between Bhurisrava and Satyaki, ib. ; 
cuts ofi' the arms of Bhurisrava, ib. ; de- 
fence of his having interfered contrary to 
rule, ib. ; reproached by tho Kauravas, 
ib. ; retorts by reminding them of tho 
cowardly slaughter of Ahhimanyu, ib. 
desperate conflict with Jayadratha, 315; 
cuts off his head Just before sunset, ib. ; 
Kama engages to slay him, 323; Yud- 
hishthira’s anger With him for fighting 
Susarman when he sliould have been 
fighting Kama, 326 ; taunted by Yudhish- 
thira, 10 . ; draws his sword and threatens 
to kill Yudhishthira, ib. ; reconciled' to 
YudhishAira bv Krishna, 327 ; goes forth 
to a filial battle with Kania» 328; tho 
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armies stop flgtitiDg and the gods descend 
from heaven, 3*28 ; 'his .address to his 
charioteer, ib. i the' battle, ib. ; stays 
from fighting whilst Kama tries to diacn* 
gugc his chfiHot-wh^l, ib. ; reminded by 
Krishna of the insi^ to Draupadi and 
tiiiirder of Abhiman^, ib. ; sliws Kama 
with a Crescent-shaped arrow, 329 ; several 
mythical circumstanoes connected with 
the battle, 330, note; gives the hint to 
Bhima to strike Duryodhana on the thigh, 
338 ; takes the amulet from Aswatthama 
and gives it to Bhfma, 344 ; his sorrow at 
the death of Kama, 365 ; followed the 
twelve adventures of tho horse — see 
Horse ; releases the disobedient wife who 
had been transformed into a rock, 399; 
his battle with ISadnova, 400; his ad- 
ventures in the country of Amazons — 
see Amazons; conquers the Diiityas of| 
the sea, 404 ; his son Babhru-vilhana 
offers his Kaj, 403 ; strikes Babhni-va- 
bana and disowns him, 409 ; calls him the 
sou of a herdsman and jackal, ib. ; 
Babhru-vahana remonstrates and pre- 
pares for buttle against him, ib. ; he is 
defeated, 410 ; sees evil omens, ib. ; be- 
headed by a crescent-shaped arrow, ib. ; 
w^oudorful light issuing from his body, 
ib ; restored to life by the jewel brought 
from tho city of serpents, 412; the recon- 
ciliation, ib. ; his triumphant return to 
Hustin5pur, 415; marshalling of the 
army, 416 ; rejoicings of the people, ib, ; 
garlands thrown from the verandahs, 417 ; 
interview With Yudhishthira, jb. ; intro- 
duces his son Babhru-vahana, ib. ; his 
adventures at Mauipura an illustration of 
the Brahmanizing of the ancient ^ics, 
419 ; summoned to Dw&rak& by Krishna 
after the massacre at Prabhrisa, 448 ; 
proceeds to Dwarakn, 449 ; directs all the 
residue of tho people to leave the city, 450; 
attends tho burning of Vasudeva, ib. ; 
orders tlie funeral ceremonies of the 
slain at Prabhdscu ib.j leaves Dwilrak&, 
451 ; caravan under ms charge attacked 
and despoiled by robbers, ib. ; finds that 
his strength has left him, ib. ; proceeds to 
Kurukshetra and then to Iiidra-prastha, 
ib, ; his connection with Dwaraka a 
mythical interpolation, 453; advised by 
Vy^a to abandon worldly concerns, ib.; 
dies with tho other V^ndavas on the 
Ilim&laya mountains, 454 ; his ^andson 
Parikshit succeeds to tho Kaj of ilastina- 
pur, 453. 

Artillery, references to, in the description 
of Manipura. 405, 422. 

Aryans, the Vcdic people, 7; patriarchal 
life, 8; distinction, between the terms 
Aryan and Turanian, 7) rwie ; outpost at 
Hastin&pur, 42 ; Kaj ot BhArata, 44 ; 
legend of the son of the Bhfl Baja who 
prayed Drona to teaOh hiioi archery, illus- 
trativo of the supremacy exercised by the 
Aryan tribes over their aboriginal neigh- 
hours, 82; represented in tho ^MahA 
Bhaxata by the r&ndavas, 104; progress 


firom tho Punjab to AHfihabdd; ib. ; lajter 
legends of their wars against the ab(^- 
gines tacked oh to tho atorV of the great 
war, ib. ; wars of Bhfma, 196, 113 ; dis- 
tinction between the Aryans residing in 
cities and the aborigines of the jungle, 
114 ; migration of, from HasUnapur to 
KhAiidava-prastha, 13S ; clearing the 
forest, 140; progress of two bands of 
Aryans toward the south-east, one along 
tho vaUey of tho Ganges, and the other 
along the valley of the Jumna. 141. 

Astrology, Sahadeva engaged by Baja 
VirAta to cast nativities, 207 ; belief in 
the influence of the stars both upon the 
fortune and the physiognomy, 522. 

Astronomy, taught by Drona, 75, 76— 
See A‘'trology. 

Asuras, Bhima^s wars against, to be accepted 
as referring* to the old wars between tho 
Aryans and aborigines, 106 ; Bbfma’s 
fight with Hidimba and marriage with 
liidimbi, 108 ; Bhfma's fight with Vaka, 
110 ; submission of the subjects of Vaku, 
111. — See also Daityas ontf Ilakshasas. 

Aswamedha, or sacrifice of a horse, 377 ; 
porffirmancc of one contemplated by Baja 
Yudhishthira, ib. ; a more important rite 
than the Hajasiiya, ib. ; idea involved, 
373 ; loosening of a horse and wars against 
the liajas whose territory he might enter, 
ib. ; failure of, if the horse was uot re- 
covered, ib.; grand sacrifice and feast at the 
close of a successful Aswamedha, lb. ; re- 
nowp of every Baja who performed One, 
ib.; great attractiofis of, 379; combination 
of war and gambling, ib. ; general excite- 
ment, ib. ; memory long preserved in 
local tradition, ib. ; cacrifice of the horse 
a.ssociatcd with tho worship of the sun, 
380 ; Greek conception of the sun god, ib.; 
horse sacrifice of the Mam^tsc, ib. ; 

' disappearance of tho rite in India, ib, ; 
the two Aswamedha h3rmns in the Kig- 
Yeda, 380, note; Brahmanicol interpretf 
ations of tho ceremonial, 381 ; Brah- 
mnnical interpolations in tho tradition 
of tho Aswamedha of Yudhishthira, ib. : 
sometimes performed without any actual 
slaughter, jb^* note; ol^ections against 
eliminating the interpretations, 882 ; three 
stages in the performance, ib. (1.) Nar- 
rative of the captuTO of the horse, ib. ; 
conflicting idea of an Aswosmedha as a 
means of casting aside melancholy and as 
an atonement tor sin, ib. ; rule of tho 
Aswamedha, 383 ; colour of the horse, ib.; 
night of the loosening, ib.; gold ploto 
with inscription, ib. ; necessity for tho 
performing Baja to control his passions 
for an ontixo year, ib. ; wild eotueeihWMi < 
that the horse is a typo of Chnsti 385, 
note ; review of tho noirativo of the cap- 
ture of the horse, 390.; mythical oharaoter 
of the details,. iK; later Bfahmani^ 

. ideaof the ehn^nest of this passions^ 
mont for sin, s^d acqniidUon of telig^bna 

I merit, ib.; alow marriage, a disqmdift- 

I cation for, 391 ; fable of the treasure, ib. 
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' (2.) Narratire of the loosening of the 
horse, Sl94; limited area of the real od- 
veatures extended by Brahmanicnl exag* 
gotation over all the known world, ib. ; 
twelve legends connected with the horse, 
ib. ; night of the loosening on the full 
moon of the month Choitro, f396 ^ wander- 
ings of the horse follovred by Arjnna, ib. ; 
twelve adrenlnxcs of the horse — see 
Horse. Triumphant return of Arjuno at 
the end of the year, 416 ; review of the 
twelve adventures of the horse, 417. 
(3.) Narrative of the sacrifice of the horse 
combined with the offering of homa, 426 ; 
seventeen stages in the performance of an 
Aswamedha, 427 ; description of, 428 ; 
preparations ib. ; the thrones of gold and 
sandal wood, ib. ; assembly of the ladies, 
429 ; ploughing and sowing the land, ib. ; 
prayers of the Brdhmuna und Indies, ib. ; ^ 
the pavement of gold bricks, ib. ; the 
eight pillars, pits, and ladles, ib. ; the 
vegetables and medicinal herbs, ib. ; 
Vyasa president, ib. ; sixty-four pots of 
water brought in procession from the 
Ganges, 430 ; distribution of dresses, ib. ; 
performance of the homa, ib. ; Ganges 
water poured over the head of the Raja 
and tho head of the horse, ib. ; speech of 
the horse, ib, ; purity of the horse ascer- 
tained by Dhaumya, 431 ; Bhfma 
slauahters the horse, ib. ; the horse's 
hcaa mounts the sky, ib. ; Krishna con- 
gratulates Yudhishthira, ib. ; distribution 
of the merits of the, Aswamedha, 432 ; 
general rejoicings, 'lb. ; Yudhisfltlura's 
apologies to V^asa the sage, ib. ; assigns 
estates to Vyasa, who transfers them to 
the Brahmans, ib. ; proportions of gifts 
to the Brahmans, ib. ; Yudliishthira's 
apologies to the Rajas, 433; distribution 
of gifts, ib. ; gifts to Krishna’s family, ib. ; 
Bhfma feasts the Brahmans, ib.; departunf 
of the Rajas, ib. ; review of the foregoing 
description of the Aswamedha, ib. ; 
plougbingt the place of sacrifice, a Scythian 
or Buddhist custom, 433 ; Scythian tradi- 
tion of a golden plough, ib. ; description 
in the Maha wanso of the plough ing of con- 
secrated ground by a Buddhist sovereign, 
434 ; description of the offering of the 
homa, ib. ; distribution of tho religious 
merit acquired b^r the homa, 436 ; descrip- 
tion of the sacrifice Of tho horse, ib. : 
golden bricks employed in ancient times, 
lb. ; the victims tied to pillars, ib. ; rite 
performed by N^kula and Sahadevn, 436 ; 
speech of the horse a Brahmanical inter- 
polation, xb. ; unmeaning introduction 
of Dhaumya, ib' ; conversion of the horse's 
llesh into camphor and homa, ib. ; Vedic 
idea of the ascent of the horse's head, ib. ; 

• sacrifice of the horse to Indra instead of 
to the Sun indicatiTG of an ancient change 
, ih the national religion, 437. 

Aswattlitoai son. of Drona and Krip^, 77 ; 
hk TOW to Dhrishta-dyntnna in re- 
venge for the slau^ter of h&fathor, 317 ; 
With Kripa and Kritayarmah the only 


surviving warriors of thc Kaurava armies, 
331 ; the three discover Duryodhaua in 
the lake and invite him to renew tho 
conflict, 332; Duryodbana declines, and 
retommends the tnree to? conceal them- 
selves, ib. ; Aswatth&ma vainly remon-^ 
strates, ib. ; story of his revenge for the 
death of his father Drona, 346; visits 
Duryodhana on the night which succeeded 
the last day of the great war, accompanied 
by Kripa and Krituvarman, 347 ; offers 
to slay the Vandavas that night, ib. ; ap- 

S uinted Oommandcr-in-Chief by Duryod- 
ana and directed to bring the head of 
'Bhfma, ib. ; secs an owl kill the sleeping 
crows, 348 ; resolves to fall upon tho 
Fandavus in like manner, ib. ; Kripa re- 
monstrates with him, ib. ; he pei*si8ts in 
revenging the slaughter of Drona, ib. ; 
refuses to wait imtil morning, 349 ; pro- 
ceeds to the camp of tho Pandaviis, fol- 
lowed by Kripa and Krituvarman, ib, ; 
absence of the Piindava.s in the camp of the 
Kauruvas, ib. ; the single gateway, ib.; ho 
leaves his two friends to guaid the gate 
whilst ho enters the camp, ib. ; surprises 
Dhrishta-dyumnaund slaughters him, ib. ; 
screaming of the women and general eon- 
fusion, 360 ; he slays the five sons of tlic 
Pamdavas ib. ; fearful slaughter amoiigst 
the followers and servants of tho Pancla- 
vas, ib. ; escapes with tho five heads of tbo 
five sons of tho P^indavas, ib.; returns with 
Kripa und Kritavnmun to Duryodhana, 
3.) I ; passes off tho heads of the sons for 
the heads of the fathers, ib. ; reproachtid 
by Duryodhana who discovers tho cheat, 
in. ; flies with the other two warriors on 
the death of Duryodhana, 352 ; Draupadf 
prays to be revenged upon him, 353; 
Vndbishthira represents that he is the son 
of a Brahman, and that revenge niu.st be 
loft to Vishnu, ib. : Draupadf persists in 
having the jewel n-om his head, ib. ; he 
is deprived of tho jewel by Arjuna, ; 
review of the story of his revenge, 355 ; 
effect of the appearance of tho owl devour- 
ing tho birds upon his mind, 356 ; myth- 
ical character of tho fable of his amulet, 
357. 

As wins, the two, 24 ; myth that they were 
tho fathers of Ndkula and Sahadeva, 
71. 

Babhru-v5hniia, son of Arjuna by ChitrAn- 
ada, daughter of the Raja of Manipura, 
45; mythical description of, 404; his 
city and palace, 405 ; nis waggons and fire 
weapons, ib. ; his exhaustlcss revenues, 
ib. ; his wealth and virtues, lb. ; talents 
and bravery of his Ministers, 406 ; seizes 
the horse in the Aswamedha of Yudhish- 
thira, ib. ; ' disGOvers that Axjuna is his 
fiiither, 407; resolves bn restoring the horse 
and onerin'g the Raj to Anuna, ib. ; places 
his head under Arjuna's foot, 4Q8 ; struck 
to the earth and discovered by Aijuna, 
409 ; called the son of a herdsman and a 
jackal, ib. ; runonstrates one) prepares for 
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battle, 409; defeat of Aijtma, ib. ; beheads 
Arjuna with a croscent-shaped arrow, 410; 
rojoicings of hia army, ib. ; horror of his 
mother, ib. ; descends into the under- 
world and dofeats the serpents, 411 ; ob- 
tuihs the life-restoring jewel, 412; the 
reconciliation,, ib. ; hu introduction to 
Yudhishthira, 417. 

Budravati, city of, Bhfma offers to go there 
and bring away the horse for the Aswa- 
mcilha of Yudhishthira, 383; the jour- 
ney, 384 ; the old mother of the Raja re- 
fuses to leaye the palace, 385 ; carried to 
Hastinapur by force, ib. 

BalarAma, elder brother of K rishna, design's 
to mve his sister Subhndra in marriage 
to Duryodhana, 150; his wrath at her 
elopement with Aijuna, 151 ; Krishna 
remonstrates with him, ib.; the legend 
proved to he a fiction, 152 ; his speech at 
the great Council of the Pdndavas and' 
their allies, 243 ; refuses to take any part 
in the great war, 247 ; visits the cump of 
the Paiidavas, but refuses to engage in 
the war, 2 7; goes on a pilgrimage to 
Prabhasn, ib ; appears on the plain of 
Kurukshetra just before the great battle 
between Durvodhana and Jlhima, 337 ; 
stays to behold it as he had taught the use 
of the mace to both of them, ib. ; advises 
the combatants to fight in the middle of 
the plati), ib. ; his indignation at Dhfma’s 
foul blow, 349 ; prepares to slay the Puu- 
davas, but is prevented by Krishna, ib ; 
denounces Bhfma, ib. ; his death, 449 ; 
K*gend of his birth, 482 ; brought up in 
Ookula as the son of Rohinf, ib. ; his in- 
fancy, 464 ; his gambols, ib. ; goes with 
Krishna to the city of Matliura, 470; 
slaughters the dghting men of Kansa, 
471 ; accompanies Kriidina to the arena, 
both disguised as jugglers, 472; adven- 
tures with the groat elephant of Raja 
Kansa, 473; assists Krishna in slaying 
the wrestlers, 474 ; his marriage with 
Revatf, 475. 

Benares. Kasi. 

Bhdgavat-Ofta, gr ** Divine Song,” 293; spe- 
cimen of, 294, note, 

Bharadwdja, the sage, the mythical father 
of Drona, 78, note. 

Bh'irata, son of Dusliyanta, family tra- 
ditions of the house of, 42; Raj of an 
Aryan empire establishod by the hero 
Bbilrata amidst an aboriginal population, 
44 ; doubtful extent of the Raj, ib. : name 
applied in modem times to all India, ib. ; 
mythical character of the more ancient 
traditions which precede the main story of 
tlie great war, 4o ; Kkhatriya myth that 
the Rajas of Bh&rata weris descended from 
the Moon, ib.: legends of the RfOos from 
Bhilrata: to Diiritar6shtrft, 40 ; legends of 
Raja Bhdrate, ib..; his birth, 47; founds 
the great Raj, ib,'; original seat of the 
empire) 48, nmy great war of, 274: finir 

, immrtant incidents bet^^een the alleged 
embassy of Krishna find' the eumRvenee<^ 
ment of the war, iK ; maroh of Kau- 


ravas and FAndavas to the plain of Kuruk^ 
shetra, . ib, ; election of generalisSiipos, 
276 ; posih'on of tlie rival camps on cilher 
side of the lake, 277 ; generally autistic 
account if the narrative of the entrendt- 
ment of the rival camps and the inaugura- 
tion of generalissimos, 278 ; dubious inci- 
dents, ib. ; legend of the humiliation of 
Rukmin, ib. ; interchange of challenges 
bet con the Kauravas and Pdndavas, 

281 ; six rules for ameliorating the horrors 
of the war, 283 ; apparently of modem 
date, 284 ; disregarded in tne War, fb. ; 
eighteen days of the war, 287 ; its mean 
charncU^r, ib. ; form in which the history 
of the war has been preserved, 288; ex- 
traordinary extent to which the original 
Kshatriya tradition has been enlarged 
and interpolated by the Brahmanical com- 
pilers, ib. ; necessity for eliminating a 
large portion of the matter in order to 
render the narrative available for his- 
torical purposes, ib. ; diffuse dialogues, 
289; wearisome description of combats 
and charges, all rrscmbling each other, 
ib. ; Hrahmanical discourses, ib.; general 
clcscriplioii of the excluded matter, ib. ; 
mythical references to the vast armieis en- 
gaged on either side, ib, ; mythical details 
of the battles, 290 ; superhuman strength 
and skill of the warriors engaged, ib. ; 
employment of magical weapons, ib. ; su- 
pernatural exploits, ib. ; extraordinary 
omens, ib. ; exiiggeratcd pomp and cir- 
cumstance, 291 ; exaggerated slaughter, 
ib. ; real oharactbi’ of the contest : a war 
to the knife between two branches of the 
same family for the possession of a landed 
inhoritHnee, ib. ; probable numbers en- 
gaged, ib. ; barbarous single combats with 
clubs and knives, 292; fVee practice of 
treachery, deceit, and foul play, ib. ; irre- 
levant introduction of Brahmanic^ dis- 
quisition, ib. ; Sanjaya*s discourse on 
geography to the blind Maharaja, 293; 
dialogue between Krishna and Arjuna on 
the field of battle, known as the Bhagavat- 
OfU, or Divine Song,” ib. ; 
discourse on the duties of Raja& whilst 
mortally wounded, on a* couch of arrow- 
heads, ib. ; *fihal contest between Duryod- 
hana and Bhfma prefacted by a sermon 
on the cOicacy of places of pilgnmagc, ib. ; 
narrative of the eighteen days of the war 
divided into four periods corresponding to 
the four commands of the four sncce^ve 
generalissimos of the Kauravas, vis, 
Bhfshma, Drona, Kama, and SAlya, 206. 
(1.) Bhlshmn*s command— ten 297 ; 

morning of the first day, ibi ; Yudhi^ 
thira proceeds on fbot to the army of tho 
Kauravas, : ib. : asks the penttibion of 
Bhfshma and Drona to fight against the 
KauravaS) ib. ; Bhfsluna and Drona ex- 
cuse themselves firom fighting fbr the P&u- 
daras, ib. ; Yuyutsii. halfrbrbtbcr Of Dur- 
yodhana, go^koverto the Fdndavas,298; 
Joy bf vthe. P^hdavfts, ib..; mythical cha- 
racter of ihe fOregeiug incidents, ib. ; the 
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Btory of Yudhisbthira'fl requests referable | 
to the later Brahiuftnical period, 293 ; im- 
probability of Bhfbhma and Drona's pro- 
fessed partiality for the Pandavas, ib. ; 
introduced to harmonize with tlie spoechos 
they are said to have delivered at Krish- 
na's embassjr, 299; dubious authenticity 
of the desertion of x uyutsu, ib. ; first day 
of the war, ib ; battle between Bhfshma 
and Bhima and their respective armies, 
300 ; character of the battle, ib. ; single 
combats, ib, ; disregard of the rules of 
fighting, ib. ; combat between the youth- 
ful Ahhimonyu and the patriarch I3h(sh- 
ma, ib. ; praises bestowed by filushma 
upon the prowess of Abhimanyu, 301 ; 
oombut between Uttar and Sdlya, lb. ; 
combat between Bhfshma and Ariuna, 
ib. ; mythical dialogue between Yudhisli- 
thira and Krishna, ib. ; Yudhishthira 
complains of the havoc committed by 
Bhfshma and proposes retiring, ib. ; con- 
soled by the remonstrances of Krishna, 
who dwells on the prowess of Arjuna and 
Uhrishta-dyumna, 302; narrative of the 
war from the second to the tenth day, ib. ; 
second dav of the war, ib. ; the Panda vas 
repulsed by Bhfshma, but rallied by Ar- 
juna, ib, ; Bhishma reluctantly engages 
with Arjuna, ib. ; Bhfma attacked by the i 
Baja of Magadhk and his army, ib. ; slays I 
the son of the Raja of Magadha, 303: | 
vaults on an elephant and sla^s a second | 
son, ib. ; slays the Kqja and his elephant | 
at a single blow, ib. ; Abhimanyu slays a 
son of Duryodhana, ib;, ; attacked by Diir- 
yodhana and rescued by Arjuna, ib. ; 
night of all the Rujas at the sound of Ar- 
juna's chariot, ih. ; alarm of Bhishma at 
the havoc created by Arjuna, 304; suc- 
cesses of the FandavaS| ib. ; third day of 
the War, ib. ; tremendous charge of the 
Pdndavas in the form of a half moon, ib. ; 
terrible slaughter, ib, ; cries of the wound- 
ed, ib. ; dead men rise without heads and 
fight each other, ib. ; the warriors fight 
with their fists, feet, teeth, and nails, 305 ; 
repulse of the K aura vas, ib. : Buryod- 
hana complains of the indincrence of 
Bhishma, ih.j Bhfshma rmiews the bat- 
tle, btit the Kauravas are driven back by 
Arjuna, ib. ; the war rages from the fourth 
to tho ninth day, ib. ; Kauravas dis- 
heartened at not conquering the Pan- 
davas, ib. ; Duryodhana complains to his 
Chionaijns of ms want of success, ib. ; 
Kama eng^es to slay the P&ndayas if 
Bhfshma will retire from the command, 
306; Duryodhana proposes to Bhfshma 
that he should retire, ib. ; Bbtshma’s 
wrath,, ib.; Bhfshma engages to defeat 
the P&Odavas on the teu^ day or retire 
firom Add, ib. ; tenth day of the war, 
ih.'; temUe conflict between Bhfidima 
and A!ijuna,ib. ; Bhfshma mortally wound- 
ed, ib«; review of the first ten days of the 
War, 307 i interest centres in the single 
combat between Bhfshma and Aijuna, 
ib.; singular effort to Brohmanize the 


character of Bhfshma, ih. ; mythical story 
that Bhfshma lay for many days upon a 
couch formed of arrow-he^s. and then 
delivered some moral and' religious dis- 
courses, 308. (2.) Drona's command-five 
days, 309 ; prominence of single combats, , 
ib. ; three important incidents in the his- 
tory of Drona's command, ib. ; election of 
Drona, ib. ; eleventh day of the war and 
first of Drona's oommand, lb. ; efforts of 
Drona to take Yudhishthira prisonet, ib. : 
frustrated by tho presence of Krishna ana 
Aijunn, ib. ; Susarman and his four bre- 
thren scud a challenge to Arjuna, 310 ; 
Arjuna accepts the challenge, contrary to 
the advice of Yudhishthira, ib. ; twelfth 
day of tho war and second of Drona's 
command, ib. ; Aijuna defeats Susarman 
and his brethren, ib. *, Yudhishthira nar- 
rowly escapes hoiiig taken prisoner by 
Drona, ib. ; thirteenth day of tho war and 
third of Drona's command, ib. ; Arjuna 
fights Susarman a second timOt ib. *, Drona - 
draws up the army of tho Kauravas in 
the form of a spider's web, ib. ; inability 
of the Panduvas to oppose the spider^s 
web in the absence of Krishna and Ar- 
iiiiia, 311; Yudhishthira commands Ah- 
himanyu to charge tho spider's web, ib. ; 
Abhimanyu drives his chariot into the 
enemy's ranks and performs prodigies of 
valour, ib. ; Pdndavas prevented by J a- 
yadratha from rescuing Abhimanyu, 312 ; 
Abliimanyu overpowered by six warriors 
and slain, ib. ; extreme beauty and [irow- 
css cf Abhimanyu, ib. ; profound gnef of 
Yudhishthira, ib. ; general outcry against 
the cowardly Chieftains who slew Abhi- 
manyu, ib. ; Aijuna’s overpowering grief 
on hearing of the death of Abhimanyu, 
313; vows to slay Jayadratha before sun- 
set on the morrow', ib. ; Krishna endeav- 
ours to console Aijuna, ib. ; tries to com- 
fort Subhadra and Uttark, Uko mother and 
widow of Abhimanyu, ib. ; his touching 
attendance upon Aijuna throughout the 
night, ib. ; orders his chariot to bo ready 
at early morn to drive Aijuna against 
Jayadratha, ib. ; cowardly attempt of Ja^ 
yodratha to withdraw from the fimd, 314 ; 
fourteenth day of the war and fourth of 
Drona's command, ib. ; fierce struggle of 
Arjuna, Satyaki, and Bhima to reach 
Jayadratha, ib. ; combat between Sdtyaki 
and Bburisrava, ib. ; Bhurisrava conquers 
6&tyaki and prepares to out off his head, 
ib. ; Krishna requests Arjuna to interfere, 
ib.; Aijuna cuts off the arms of Bhuris- 
rava, ib. ; Bhurisrava abuses Aijuna for 
interfering, ib. ; Aijuna's defonoe, ib. ; 
all the ICauravae reproach Aijuna, ib. ; 
Arjuna's retort respecting the oowardly 
murder of his son, '315; 6d,tyaki beheads 
Bhurisrava, ib. ; . desperate conflict be- 
tween Aijuna and Jayadratha, ib^ ; Ar- 
juna beheads Jayadratha just before sun- 
set, ib. : exultation of the Pdndavas and 
grief pf the Kauratas, lb.; battle con- 
tinued throughout the night,' ih. ; foight-^ 
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ful coHiVision in the darkness* 315; plain 
of Kiirukshetra lit up bj torches, 316; 
battle scenes bj torchlight, ib. ; short in- 
tervalof slumber at miduigh^ ib. ; renewal 
of the battle bv moonlight, ib, ; tlie battle 
goes against the P^ndavas, ib.; vow of 
Xlhriidita-dyunina to slav Orona, ib, ; 
Bhfma. fights Drona until sunrise, 317 ; 
fifteenth day of the war and fifth of Dro- 
na-s command, ib. ; Dhrishta^dyumna 
fights Drona, ib. ; Drona ovorcome by 
moans of a lie, ib.' ; Dhrishta-dyiimna be- 
heads Drona, ib. ; rejoicings of the Pan- 
davas, ib. ; deep regret of the Kauravas 
at the death of Drona, ib. ; vow of Aswat- 
thama to revenge the death of Drona, ib. ; 
review of the foregoing account of the five 
days of Drona’s command, ib. ; tou(‘hing 
character of the story of Abhiinanyu, 319; 
review of the death of Drona, 320 ; my tli^ 
ical details, ib. ; extraordinary account oi 
a lie inadvertently told b^ Yudhishthira, 
ib. ; Krishna suggents tho lie, 321 ; Krishna 
suggests a prevarication, ib. (3.) Karna*s 
command — two days, 322; election of 
Kama, 323; sixteenth day of the war and 
first of Kama’s command, ib. ; indecisive 
battle, ib. ; Kama engages to slay Aijuna. 
ib. ; seventeenth day of tlie war and second 
of Kama’s command, ib. ; Kama de- 
sires that S4lya would drive his chanot 
as Krishna drove the chariot of Axjuua, 
ib. ; Duryodhana makes the request to 
Salya, 324; Salya’s indignation, io. ; Sal- 
ya sneers at tlie birth of Kama as the 
son of a charioteer, ib. ; Duryodhana as- 
sures S&lya of bis respect and ranks him 
with Krishna, 4 b. ; Salya drives Kaima’s 
chariot against Axjuiia,"32d ; evil omens, 
ib. ; contention between Kama and Salya 
ns regards the prowess of Arjuna, ib. ; 
Kama retorts by referring to the depraved 
customs of Sulya’s subjects, ib. ; Kama 
charge the PAndavus, ib. ; Kama attacks 
Yudhishthira in the absence of Aijuna, 
326^ reproaches Yudhishthira for the cow- 
ardice he had imbibed from BrAbmans, 
ib. : wrath of Yudhishthira at being loft 
without protection, lb.; anger of Yud- 
hishthira that Aijuna had been fighting 
Susarman when he should have been 
fighting Karna, ib. ; taunts Aijuna, ib. ; 
Arjuna threatens to kill YudhiBhthira, 
but is restrained by Krishna, ib. ; recon- 
ciled to Yudhishthira by Krishna, 327 ; 
Bhima attacked by DuhsAsana, ib. ; dead- 
ly conflict bctween^Bhfma and llahsAsana, 
ib 
ik . 

of DuhsAsana, 323; Arjuna goes forth to 
fight a final battle^ with KanuL ib. ; the 
armies stop fighting and t^o god^ descend 
from heaven, lb* ; Atjuna and Kama ad- 
dress their r^eetive charioteers, ib. ; the 
battle, ib.; a wheel of Kama’s chariot 
sinks into the earth, ib. ; Aijuna stays 
from fighting whilst Karlia tries to release 
the wheel, 3^ ; Krishna Temiads Aijuna 
of the insults to Draupadf and murder of 


. ; Bhfma’s address to the Kauravas. 
. : fulfils his vow by drinking the blood 


Abhimanyu, ib. ; Aijuna slays Kama 
with a ercscent-sliapc^ arrow, ib. ; tri^ 
uniph cf the PAndavas and consternation 
of the Kauravas, ib. ; flight of the Kau- 
ravas, ib. ; BLiipa adyisei' Duryodhana to 
conclude a treaty with the' PAndavas, ib. ; 
refusal of Duryodhana, ib. ; the Kauravas 
resolve to renew the battle on the morrow, 
ib ; review of tho foregoing narrative of 
Kama’s command, 330. (4.) SAlya's com- 
mand-one day, lb. ; election of SAlya, 
ib. ; eighteenth and lost day of the war, 
331; Kauravas abstain from single com- 
bats, ib. ; SAlya slain by Yudhishthira, 
ib. ; utter defeat of the Kauravas, ib. ; 
Duryodhana conceals himself in the lake, 
ib. ; threo ^rvivors, ib. ; general search 
for Duryodhana, ib. ; tlie three Kaurava 
warriors discover Duryodhana and pray 
him to renew the battle, 332; Duryod- 
hana declines aqd recommends conceal- 
ment, ib. ; AswattbAma vainly remon- 
strates, ib. ; failure of the PAndavas to 
discover Duryodhana, ib. ; Bhfuia’s serv- 
ants discover him, ib. ; the PAndavas pro- 
ceed to the lake, ib. ; Yudhishthira calls 
upon Duryodhana to leave the lake, 333 ; 
Duryodhana prays for rest before renew- 
ing the combat, ib. ; Yudhishthira remon- 
strates, ib. ; Duryodhana prays the PAn- 
dav.is to take tho llaj and let him rotiro 
to tho desert, ib. ; Yudhishthira refuses 
to take the Bnj except by conquest, ib. ; 
Duryodhana offers to fight tho PAndavas 
one at a time if they will fight fairly, 334; 
Yudhishthira abpepts tho conditions, ib. ; 
Duryodhana stipulates to fight with the 
mace only, ib. ; Yudhishthira agrees, ib. ; 
Duryodhana still remains in the Take, 335; 
Krishna advises Bliinta to provoke Dur- 
yodhana to leave the water, ib. ; Bhfma’s 
irritating address to Duryodhaba, ib. ; 
Duryodhana offers to fight on the morrow, 
ib. ; Bhima renew's his taunts and threat- 
ens to drag Duryodhana out of the lake, 
ib. ; Duryodhana leaves the lake in great 
affliction, 336 ; laughter of the ibllowers 
of the PAndavas, ib. ; his ghastly appear- 
ance, ib. ; Yudhishthira offers him arms 
and armour, Jb. ; question of who should 
fight Du^ofihana, ib. ; Krishna suggests 
Bhima, ib. ; Bhima gladly assents, ib. ; 
Bhima and Duryodhana reproach one an- 
other, 337 ; HalarAma, brother of Krishna, 
appears upon the plain, ib. ; the battle, 
ib. ; desperate struggle, ib. ; Krishna ad- 
viM Bhima to commit fbul play, 338; 
Aijuna gives the hint to Bhima, ib. ; 
Bhima nearly killed, ib. ; smashes the 
right thigh of Duryodhana, 339; kicks 
Duryodhana on thlt head, ib. ; wrath of 
Yudhishthira, ib. ; YudhUhthira strikes 
Bhima in the face, ib. ; addresses Dur- 
yodhona, ib. ; BalarAma’s indignation at 
Bhima’s foul play, 340; BalarAma pre- 
pares to the PAndavas, but is pre- 
vented by Krishna, ib. ; Krishna defends 
Bhima, ih. ; Balarama denounces Bhima, 
ib.; Krishna axcuses Bhima, ib« ; Bhima 
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{brgtven hy Yudhiflbtbira, 340; the P4n- 
davas go with Krishna to see Dur^rodhana, 
ib.; recriminations between Duryodhana 
and Kiishna,^ ib. ; manifestation of the 
divine approval of Duryodhana, 341 ; 
Krishna consoles the Pdndavas and pro- 
claims Yudhishthira Kaja, ib. ; the Fun- 
davos proceed to the Camp of the Kanravos 
and obtain preat spoil, ib. ; Yudhishthira 
requests Krishna to proceed to Hastinapur 
find excuse the proceedings of himself and 
brethren to the Mahi^raja, ib. ; Krishna 
reaches Hastinapur on the first quarter of 
the right, 342; interview between Krish- 
na and the Maharaja, ib. ; affecting in- 
terview between Krishna and the lliini 
Gjlndharf, ib. ; Knshna consoles (Jaml- ‘ 
h&ri by engaging that the Piindavas should 
prove more dutiful than the Kauravas, 
343 ; GiindharPs reply to Ki’iahna, ib. ; 
Krishna renews his promises, ib. ; returns 
to the quarters of the P.tudavas in the 

, camp of the Kauravas, 314 ; review of the 
foregoing narrative of the last day of tho 
great war, ib. *, the revenge of Aswat- 
thama, 34i5; review of the story of the 
revenge of Aswatthama, 3.>o ; app^ irnnce 
of the plain of Kurukshetni on the cven- 
infif of tho last day of the war, ib. ; recon- 
ciliation of the living and burial of the 
dead, 359 ; narrative of the funeral cere- 
monies on the field of battle, 303 ; diffi- 
culty as regards the war lasting eighteen 
days, lb. ; narrative of the funeral cere- 
monies on the field of battle— see Funeral 
Ceremonies ; Vyasa, the sago, promi.scs to 
a.ssomblo the ghosts of the »ain, 43'J ; the 
armies reappear in all their pomp as when 
alive, 440 ; disappearance of the dead at 
the dawn, 441 ; the widows rejoin their 
husbands by drowning themselves in the 
Ganges, ib. 

Bhfls, legend of the son of the liaja of, who 
desired Drona to teach him urciiory, illus- 
trative of the supremacy exercised by the 
Ar>’ans over their ohoriglual neighbours, 
82 ; ancient and modern condition of the 
Bhfls,ib. ; Drona refuses to teach the son 
of the Bhfl linja, fi3 ; sorrow of the Bhfl, 
ib. ; the Bhfl sets up a elay image of 
Drona and learns archery* by practising 
before the image, ib. ; Drona contemplates 
spoiling his archery, but is restrained by 
bis submission, ib. ; alleged Bhfl custom 
of not shooting with the fore-finger, 84 ; 
review of the tradition, ih ; cause of the 
alarm of the Kshatriyas, ih. ; story ofi the 
Bhfl woman and her five sons wno were 
burnt at VAranavata, 103. 

Bhfma, the second Pdndava, his life at-, 
tempted by Duryo<fhana, 74; escapes to 
thecity of serpents, ib. ; his great strength, 
ib. ; mythical character of his escape, ib. ; ' 
learns the use of the club from Drona, 75 ; I 
bis club-fighting with Duryodhana at the ' 
e^bition of arms at HastinApur, 87 ; his 
contemptuous language towards Kama, 
90 ; burns the house of Purochana at Va- 
raa&vata, 10^; votb against the Asuras i 


referred to tho old wars betwoon tho 
Aryans aud abotipfines; lOfi ; story of his 
encounter with Hidimba the Asura, 307 ; 
carries his mother and brethren through 
the great forest, 108 ; slays Hidimba, ib. ; 
advances of Hidimba's sister, ib. ; marries 
Hidimbi, ib. ; extraordinary honeymoon, 
100; review of the fiction, ib. ; his fight 
with Vaka, the Asura, 110; legendary 
voracity, ib. ; his serio-comic preparations 
for the battle. 111 ; rends Vahn asunder, 
112; submission of the other Asuras, ib. ; 
review of the fiction, 113; hi.s conquest 
of Jarasundha, H^ia of Magadh'i, 162; 
mythical character of the legend, 164 ; 
prevented by his elder brother Yudhish- 
tliira from interfering in behalf of Drau- 
puili ill the gambling pavilion, 182; speaks 
vehemently to Yudhishthira, ib. ; his 
^ fearful vow against Duryodhana and 
Duhsasana, ib. ; hi.s interview with big 
mythical brother Hanuman, son of Vayu, 
390 ; proceeds to the gardens of Kuvera, 
the god of wealth, 191; his wrathful re- 
ply to the insolent invitation of DuhsiUana 
to tho sacr-^’ce of Duryodhana, 106; his 
jnn'suit of Jayadratha after the abduction 
of Draiipadf, 201 ; drags him from liis 
chariot and reduces him to the condition 
of a slave, 202 ; refuses to release him un- 
less commanded by Draupndf. ib. ; appears 
in the Council-hall of Kaja Viriita with a 
ladle in one hand and a scimitar in tho 
other, 207 ; engaged ns head cook, ih. ; 
declines to fight JimiUa until he has 
satisfied his hunger, 209 ; rlevour.s an 
enormous c^uantity of provisions, ib. ; great 
battle with Jimuta, ib«$ dashes out his 
brains, 210 ; obtains great favour from the 
Kaja, ib, ; fights with wild beasts in tho 
wo’meir.s apartments, ib. ; ooninianded by 
Y’udbishthira not to interfere when Drau- 
padi is affronted by Ki'chaka in the Coun- 
eil-lmll, 212; Draupadi awakens him in 
the night and demands revenge, 213 ; re- 
bukes her, 214 ; explains how Yudhishth ira 
has in every case prohibited his interfer- 
ence, ib. ; engages to x’unish Kfchaka, ib, ; 
his battle with Kich^a in the music and 
dancing-room, 216; slays Kfchkka and 
rolls his flesh and bones into a ^11, 216 ; 
hastens to rescue Draupadl from the bro- 
thers of Kfehaka, 217; mistaken for the 
Gandharva, ib. ; rescues Kaja Virfita, 220; 
refers to Krishna for a reply to Duryod- 
hana’s challeiigo, 281; his battle with 
Bhfshma on the first day of tlio war, 300 ; 
attacked by the Kaja of Mugadha on tho 
second day of the war, 302 ; slays a son 
of tho Kaja of Magadlia, 303; vaults oil 
an elephant and' slays a second son, ib. ; 
slays the Kaja and lus elephant at a single 
blow,,ib.; fights ti^rona In the night &- 
tween the fourteenth and fifleenSi days 
of the war, 317 ; attacked by DuhsAsano, 
327; deadly confiict bctweeii him ana 
Duhsdsona, ib. ; fulfils his vow by drink- 
ing tho blood of Dtths&sana, ib; f lus serv- 
ant^ discover Duryodhana in the lake, 332 ; 
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Krishna advises him to provoke Duryod- 
hana to leave the lake, 335 ; his irritatiftg 
address to Duryodhana, ib. ; threatens to 
drag Duryodhana out of tho lake, ib.; 
Krishna suggests that he should fight 
Duryodhana, 336 ; he ghidly assents, ib. ; 
he exchanges reproaches with Duryod- 
haiia, 337 ; the battle, 338 ; desperate 
ib. ; advised by Krishna to com- 
mit TjuI play,^ ib. ; Arjuna gives him the 
hint, 339 ; nearly killed by Duryodhana, 
ib.; smashes the thigh of Duryodhana, 
ih, ; kicks Duryodhana on the head, ib. ; 
wrath of Yudhishthira, ib. ; struck in the 
face by Yudhishthira, ib. ; Ihilarama in- 
dignant nt his conduct, 340 ; d "’mded by 
Krishna, ib. ; denounced by Didar.iraa 
but excused by Krishna, ib. ; .orgiven by 
Yudhishthira, i' his head desired by 
Duryodhana. 3 to. his won’s head pai^wed^ 
off by Aswatlhixm:i a.s his own head, 351 ; 
Duryodliana crushes it in lii«5 hands and 
discovers the cheat, ii). ; receives from Ar- 
juna the amulet belonging to Aswutthaiiiu 
and gives it to Draupadi, 351; prostrates 
himself with his brethren at the feet of 
the Maharaja, 361; Dhritarushtra calls 
for him and receives his image in‘)tcud, ib. ; ; 
the image crushed, ib. ; the Miduiraja em- j 
braces him, ib..; reproached by the U/ini 
G5.ud1iarL for having drank the blood of ! 
Duhsasana, 36‘J ; his denial, ib.; offers to j 
go ?o tho oily of fiudravati to bring away 
a horse for the Aswamedha of Yudhish- I 
thira, 383 ; jealousy of Krishna that Ar- 
juna was not selected, ib. ; Krishna objects 
to his foTidness for eating and his marriage 
to an Asura wife, 381 ; rctoits that Krish- 
na’s stomach contains the universe, ih. ; 
refers to K rishnu’s marriage to tho dangh- 
ttr of a Hear, ib. ; inolHHos Krishna, ib. ; 
proceeds to the city of Badravati to bring 
away the horse, ib. ; tantalizing trick us 
regards eating i>hiyed upon by Krishna, 
386 ; comnlains to Kri>hnu of the trouble- 
some conauct of th<* women of his camp, 
387 ; aiipoiuted General-Superintendent 
of the women, ib. ; posting convcrbatlon 
with Krishna, ib. ; his address to the wo- 
men, ib. ; arrives at Munipura mounted 
upon Garura, 412 ; slaughters the horse 
at the Aswamedha of Yudhishthira, 431 ; 
feasts the Bnihmans, 433 ; his di.sputcs 
witli tile Mahilima, 439 ; his death, 454. 

Blurna, Raja of Yidarbha, or Berur, in 
the Dckha^^ 480 ; pixiclaims the Swayam- 
vara of his daughter Dumayuiitf, 481 ; 
performs the maiTiago rites of N.da and 
Dam ay anti, 485 ; sends Brahmans in search 
of DaiUayantf, 492 ; Damayantf’s return, 
493 ; scuds Brdlimana in search of Nola, 
ib. 

Bhishma, hia dreadful wvv, 51 ; a loading 
character in the Mah& Bh5rata, ib.; hw 
loyalty to his half-bi'Cthers, 52; catties 
away the three daughters of tho Riya of 
Benares to be wives to Yichitra-vfrya, ib. ; 
the marriage, 53 ; refuses to raise up seed 
to his deceased half-brother, 54 ; educates 


Dhritaribhtra, F5nda, and Vidura, 03; 
entertains Drona as preceptor of the Kau- 
tavaS and Fandavas, 75 ; gives his half- 
sister in marriage to Drona, ib.; his ap- 
pearance at the public exhibition of arms 
at Hastindpur, 86 ; proposes in Council a 
division of the Raj between theKauravas 
and Fandavas, 127, 137 ; refrains from 
interfering when Dranpadf is insulted in 
the gambling pavilion, 101 ; publicly re- 
buke.s Duiyodnana after the Funaavos 
have rescued him from tho Gandharvas, 
195 ; his reply in the Oouncil to the de- 
mand of the Fandiivus for the restoration 
of their Raj, 250 ; remonstrated with by 
Kama for praising Arjuna, ib. ; threatens 
that Arjuna will destroy Kama, 251 ; in- 
terposition of Maharaja Dhritarashtra.ib. ; 
lits wrath at the propjsal of Duryodhana 
to put Krishna in custody, 259 ; receives 
Krishna in the roimcil-holl, 262 ; strongly 
reiuon.Nti'ates with Duryodhana in the 
Council of Kauravas summoned to receive 
Krishna, 2(5.5 , second powerful speech in 
the Council, 206 ; Duryodhana proposes 
that he .^hull be gciin dissimo of the 
Kauravas and their allies .a the great war, 
270 ; agrees on condition that he shall not 
be ealUd upon to fight Arjuna, and that 
Kama ahu'iits himself from tlkc tidd, ib. ; 
solemnly inaugurated us Commander-in- 
Chief of the Kaunivus, ib. ; frames six 
rules for ameliorating tho hon'urs of the 
w'ar, 2S3 ; his discourse on the duties of 
Rajas, 293 ; narrative of his ten days* com- 
mand. 297 ; excuses himself from fighting 
for the Ibitidavas, ib. ; improbability of 
Hie story, 298; introduced to harmonixu 
ith the speech he is said to have delivt'red 
at Krishiiu’s cnihas&y, 209 ; first day of 
Ins coininaud, 300 ; liis battle with Bhima, 
ib. ; his combat with Abhimanyn, ib.; 
iniisos tho prow'c.ss of Abhinianyu, 301 ; 
lis combat with Arjuna, ib.; second day 
of his com man il, 302 ; repulses the Fdn- 
da\as, ib. ; reluctantly engages with Ar- 
juna, ib. : Duiy'odhaiiii complains of bis 
hidiiterencc, 305 ; he renews the battle, 
but is driven back by Arjuna, ib ; his 
wrath at the •proposition of Du^odhana 
that he 8h«htlU retire from tho field, 306 ; 
engages to defeat the Fandavas on the 
tenth day or pi^rish upon the field, ib.; 
terrible conflict with Aijuna, ib. ; mor- 
tally wounded, ib.; singular effort to 
Brahmanize his character, 307 ; mythical 
story that he lay for many days upon & 
couch formed of arrow heads, and there 
dclivi^red some moral and religious dis- 
courses, 308 ; another preposterous myth 
connected with his death, ib. 

Bhfshmaka, Riga of Vidarbua, his daughter 
Rukminf carried off by Krishna^ 475. 

Bhoias, a tril)e in tho Yindhya timuntains, 
Ok ; still represented by tho Dhar Rojas, 
ib., no/e/ tnyth that KudtS was brought 
u^) in the hottso of tho Raja of the Bhojas^ 

Bhurisrava,bla combut with Sdtyoki on tlie 
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fourth df^ of Drona's command, 314 ; 
conquon S&tyaki and prepares to cut off 
his head, ib; ; Aijuna interferes and cuts 
off his armsy ib. ; hia abuse of Arjuua, ib. ; 
beheaded by ^ityaki, 31d. 

Bikya, daughterxif the Minister of Eltttuwal, 
story off o22 ; requests her father to give 
her to a husband, d26;^ sports with the 
daughter of the Hiya in Uie garden, 528 ; 
discovers Chandxahasna and alters the 
letter he is carrying, ib ; her marriage to 
Chandrahasnoy 529 ; the presents, ib. ; 
surprise of her fhther on his return, ib. 

Brahinu) a period of vast duration, 413. 

Brahmanas, 5, note, 

Brahmanic period distinct from the Vedic 
period, 5 ; characteristics of, 6 ; decay 
of the Vedic religion in, 30 ; changes in 
circumstances and geographical position, 
ib. ; existence of a military class and in- 
stitution of caste, ib. ; their efforts to re- 
present the heroes of the Mahd Bharata 
as descendants of Brahmans, 59 ; favourite 
heroes of the Ilindils associated with the 
old national gods, 193. 

Brahmans, disnnguished by the thread and 
the title of twice bom, 32 ; religious 
class indicated in the Rtg-Voda, 33 ; dis- 
tinguished from the military class, 35, 36 ; 
extent of the separation in the Vedic ago, 
36 ; early ascendancy, 37 ; ancient infe- 
riority to the Kshatri^Qs, 49 ; general 
ebaracterifitics of, 79 ; distinction between 
two classes of Brahmans, vix« (1.) The 
Purobita, or family priest, and (2.) The 
Guru, or great ei^c^'iastical head, ib. ; 
general character of their myths, 78, note ; 
rigid service demanded by them, 93 ; per- 
secuted the Buddhists, 103 ; try to dissuade 
Aijuna from competing at the Swayam- 
vara of Draupadf, lest the Rajas should be 

- offended, 121 ; their delight at Arjuna’s 
victory, 122 ; wrath of the Rajas at being 
beaten by a Brahman, ib. ; the main in- 
cident of the tmdition, 12^ ; cause of the 
dis4ifua in which they were held by the 
Kahatriyas, ib. ; the priest originally a 
hireling engaged to act for the patriarch 
or Chieitain, ib. ; said to have accompanied 
Aijuna during his exile, 144 ; ancient 
conflict with tne Scythic ^^gos merged 
in the later religious wars between the 
Brahmans and the Buddhists, 147 ; decline 
of the political element of sacrifice during 
tbelr osceticlanoy, 157 ; mode by which 
they arrogated to themselves the sole riglit 
of offieiating at the great sacrifice.^, 156, 
note; doctrines of sacrifices, penances, 
and castes overthrown by the reformation 
of * Buddha, 158 ; revival of Brdhmanism, 
159 ; continued influence of Buddhism, 
ib. ; M&hd Bhdrata composed during their 
aseendincy, 168 ; contemporary splendour 
of the courts oi the Rajas, (b.; respect 
paid to the ancient sages exaggerated by 
.the Brahmanieal compilers of the Mabit 
Bhlrato^ 169; their jagheers excepted 

' . whenYudb^htbira lost hliUR^, 179, note; 
wars of Aijaiui ogaiiist the Daifyat typical 


of their wars against the Buddhists, 193 ; 

^ insult inflicted upon the Br&hmans at the 
festival at Prabb&sa, 446; a professional 
class ofilciating for both Aryans and ab- 
origines, 509 ; depraved privflcges claimed 
byrdlB, 520. 

Buddhism, element of, in the Moh5 Bhdra- 
ta, 39 ; legend of a Princess and a Kaja 
afflicted with leprosy, G9, note; discern- 
ible in the legend of the visit of the Pun- 
davas to Vdranavata, 102; Bfahmanical 
persecutions, 103; fktlon of the marriage 
of Bhiina and HidimM, to be referred to 
the period, 110; in tho story of Bhi'ma's 
fight with Vttka, 114 ; legend of tho mar- 
riage of four brothers mth their half- 
sisters, 117 ; ancient conflict between tho 
Brlhmans and N^as merged in the later 
religious wars between tho Bi^hmans and 

^ the Buddhists, 147 ; overthrow of the 
doctrines of sacrihocs, penances, and caste, 
overthrown by Buddha, lr58 ; presentation 
of the argha at the HajasOya of Yttdhish- 
thira referred to, 171 ; conversion of the 
chakra into a prayer wheel, 172; Brah- 
manical revival against, 193 ; wars , of 
Arjuna against the Daityas typical of the 
wars of ttio Brahmans against the Bud- 
dhists, ib. ; parable of the animals implor- 
ing Yudhishthira to leave the jungle, 198; 
further identification of Daityas and Bud- 
dhists, 421 ; custom of ploughing tho place 
of sacrifice, 433; description in tho M<i- 
hawanso, 434; conncclioii of ICrishua 
with, 460. 

GannibaU, amongst the aborigines,. 108, 
111 ; in the country whore human sacri- 
fices are performed, 403 ; amongst Brah- 
mans and Suniascs, ib., 421. 

Caste, unknown in the Vedic period, 6; 
orijjpnatcd daring the interval between 
the Vedic and Brahmanic wes, 30 ; ques- 
von of how far the establiriiment of tho 
Aiyans os a conquering power was calcu- 
lated to lead to Uie iiiti*oducrion of caste, 
31 ; importauce of the question from the 
general tendency of foreign conquest to 
create a caste feeling, ib. ; question of how 
for the elements of an oppodUqu of classes 
are to be found in the Big-Vedi^ ib.; 
four castes existing in the Brahmanic we, 
viz. Br&hmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, 6u* 
dras, 32 ; outcastes and riaves, ib. ; iWah- 
m.'ins, Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas distin- 
guished from tho Sudras by the thread 
and the title of twice bom,ib.; hypothesis 
that the three twice-bom castes arc de- 
Bcendauts of the Aryans of the Rig- Veda, 
and that the Sddras are n pre-Aryan 
people, ib. ; antiquity of thO Pariahs, or 
outcastes, ib.; three distinct classes of 
worshippers inOMIbfeed In, the Big^Veda : 
viz. (1 .) A peaceM and religious claiss, the 
ancestors of Uie Bi^mans^ 38 ; A 
military class, the eiiee«(tnr8 of ^ Ksha- 
triyas, 34 ; marks of difference between 
the peaceful and thd military^ class, ib. ; 
increased prevaloiice of animal sacrifices 
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when the Aryans becamo a conquering Purohita| or f&mily priest, ib«; bitterfical 
power, 34; (3.) A mercantilo cla«s, the ohangd,iD.; father of Xarna only a caiter, 
anee^rs of the Vaisyas, 3$ ; origin of the 02. 

difference between the Br^mane and the ChUrv^a, a EAkshasa diagnSied as a Brdh* 
Kshatriyaa, ib. ; characteristics of the man, reyiles Yndhishtmi^ at his instal- 
Br.Lhmans, ib. ; characteristics of the lation as Baja, 369 ; of real 

Kshatriyos, 36 ; extent of the separation Br^lhmans who declare their alllkiance to 

between the Ur&hmans and the Kshatriyos Yudhishthira, 370 ; burnt to deatn by the 

in the Vedic age, ib. ; rise of Brahmanical angry eyes of the Br&bmans. ib. ; story of 

ascendancy, 37. a later interpolatUm inteiidod as a side 

Chakra, a wheebshaped weapon, Aijnna’s blow against the sect of Cbarvdkas, 373. 
feats with, 88; used by Krishna in slay- Chedi, Sibupala, Raja of, legend of his death, 
ing Sisupula, 170 ; an cmolcm of the di- 169. 

vino wrath of Vishnu, 1 72 ; the piuyer Chitr«mgada, daughter of the Roja of Mani- 
wheel of the Buddhists, ib., note, pura, her amour with Aijuna, 146 ; her 

Ghullengcs, all Kshatriyas bound to accept son Babhni-v^hana, ib ; charged by Ar* 

them, 177, 310 ; their abusive character, juna with unchostity, 400 ; entertains the 

ib. prisoners after the uofeat of Aijuna, 410 ; 

Chamara, an emblem of sovereignty, 372. horror at hearing that her son Babhru- 

Chanddlas. hire<l as assasrins. 621. _ vahana has slain his father, ib. 


Chandels, account of, 103, note, * 

Chandra, the moon, connected in the Vedas 
with the soma plant, 21 ; regarded as the 
mythical progenitor of the great Lunar 
race of Bharata, ib. 

Chandrahasna and Bikya, story of, 522 ; 
'its romantic character, ib. ; sceno laid in 
the Dekhan, ib. ; allosioiis to temples, ib ; 
odticalion of young ladies in reatliug and 
writing, ib. ; uolief iu the influence of the 
starb both upon the fortune and the phy- 
siognomy, ib. 

Chanclriih^na, Ruj of, 413 ; story of, 522 , 
his birth, 523; preserved alive by his 
nurse, ib. ; destitution of the child, ib. ; 
the liisliis predict his future greatnONS to 
the Minister of the Raj a of Kutuwal, 521 ; 
jealousy of the Minister, ib. ; his death 
resolved upon, ib. ; escapes from the as- 
sassins, lb. ; brought np by a Zemindar, 
ib. ; brings good nirtune to the Zemindar, 
525 ; his conquests, ib. ; his fame reaches 
the cars of the Raja and his Minister, ib. ; 
jealousy of the Minister, 526 ; tho Minister 
leaves Ills office in charge of his son and 
visits the Zemindar, ib. ; destruction of 
Chtmdrahasna resolved on, 527 ; cairies a 
letter from the Minister to hU son, ib. ; 
goca to sleep beside a garden, 528 ; dis- 
covered by Bikya, ib. ; alteration of the 
letter, ib. ; delivers the letter to the Min- 
ister's son, 529 ; preparations foi his mar- 
riage with Bikya, ib. ; the marriage, ib. ; 
the presents, ib. ; surprise of the Minister 
on ms return, 530; plot for the dostruetiou 
of Chandrahasna, 531 ; sudden abdication 
of the l^"a in his favour, 532 ; death of 
tho Minister's son In the temple of Durgri, 
ib ; crowned H^a and married to the 
Raja's daughter, 533 ; pays a visit to the 
Minister, iK; trogio end of the Minister, 
534 ; review of the story, ib. ; an illustra* 
rion of HindA life In HUi historical period, 

Charioteers, low nmk open to ques- 
tion, 91 ; a royal amusement, ib. ; reasdh 
why the Bwdimaniciil compilers threw 
contempt upon charioteers, ib. ; their con- 
fidential position subscqaontly held by tho 


Choitro, full moon in the month of, corre- 
sponding to Easter, 385. 

Circular dtmee of Krishna'^ and the women 
of Vrindavana, 469. 

Ci%’ili/ation, characteristics of tho ITcdlc and 
Brahmaiiic periods, C; patriarchal lifc» 
8; religious rites connected with eating 
end drinking, 11 ; origin of the caste sys- 
tem, 30; priests, soldiers, and merchants 
indicated in the Rig Veda, 33; origin of 
the difference between the Brahmans and 
the Kshatriyas, 35; rise of Brahmanical 
ascendancy, 37; simple character of HindA 
historians, 41 ; oxoitement of a HindA 
audience, ib. ; approximate-description Of 
JlastlnApur, 43 f ^mour of Dushyanta and 
SakuntalA, 47; legend of the old Raja 
w'ho wanted a young wife, 50 ; horror of 
celibacy, 51 ; custom of raising up sons to 
a deceased kinsman, 51, 58; abduction -of 
women by the Kshatriyas sanctioned by 
Brahmanical law, 67 ; education of the 
throe sons of Vishitra-vlrya, 63 ; hunting, 
fondness of, 64 ; retirement of lepers, 69 ; 
significance of the marriage of Dhritar- 
Ashtra and Giindharf, 71 ; education of 
the Kauravas and Pandavas, 75; marriage 
of a preceptor in the family of u Uqjo, 76; 
I’uTuhitas and Qurus, 78; supremacy or 
the Aryans qver tho aborigines as exem- 
pli fled in the story of the son of the BhA 
liaja, 82 ; barbarous practices in o primi- ^ 
live age, 84 ; public exhibition of ctrms at 
llastin^pur, 8*5; charioteering and cha- 
riotoers, 91 ; oonfldoutial position of cha- 
rioteer subs^uently held by the Purohita, 
or family priest, ib. ; exactions of service 
on the part of BrAhmau sages as cxem- 
plifli^ in the story of DurvAsa, 93; dis- 
grace attached to an unmarried mother, 
94; post of Yuvaraja, 97; description of 
tho city of ViiranAvata, 100; custom of 
giving presents, 101 ; Kunti's feast to the 
poor, 102; burning n sleeping enemy 
opposed to Kshatriya ideas, out familiar 
to the age when the BriUimans persecuted 
the Buddhists, ih* ; andent wars to be 
found ttmong«*t tho earliest traditions of 
every people, 104 ; national traditions pro- 
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Bcrved vhcn eorresponding to the national 
religion, 105 ; remodelled b,y changes in 
the religion, ill. ; converted into nursery 
stories when the old religion has been 
driven oat by a new one, ib ; striking 
similar^ between Uiudd and Kurojican 
traditidlTs of great wars, ib. ; character- 
istics of llindd fiction, ib. ; action of nar- 
rators of fictions, 107; horrible death of 
the Asura, a barbarous fiction, 108 ; mar- 
riage of an Aryan to an Asura, 100; 
share of a meal given to the poor, 110 ; 
submission of the subjects of the Asura 
Chief to Bhfma, 112 ; Hindil fondness for 
children, 113; historical significance of 
the story, ib. ; distinction between the 
Aryans dwelling in cities and the abo- 
rigines of the jungle, 111; polyandry, 
three different thcuricH respecting its ori- 
gin, viz. (1.) Division of land amongst 
families ; ) Absenteeism of some of the 
brothers on pasturing expeditious ; (3.) 
Scarcity of women amongst a military 
class of foreign eraigrunts, 116; origin of 
the Swayamvara, 117 — f^ee aho Swayam- 
vara; decay of polyandry and the Swa- 
yamvara, IIS ; uraupadi distributes the 
xiotuals of the Pandavas at the evening 
meal, 123 ; rights of the eldc'* brother in 
u polyandry marriage, 126 , probable de- 
tails in connection with the marriage of 
Draupadi, 127 ; the Raja of Pauchala 
gives a fea&t, ut 'ahieh he intends marry- 
ing his daughter to the best arch< r, ih. ; 
rude merriment of the occasion, 12S ; sim- 
plicity of the Raja’s daughter in moving 
amongst her suitors, ib. ; exercises the 
Tight of excluding nu unwelcome suitor 
from the trial, ib. ; self- possessed demean- 
our of Draupadi an indication of poly- 
andry, ib. ; modest appearance of damsels 
in later Swayumvaras, ib. ; winning of the 
prize by an apparent Brahninn, the main 
incident in tlie tradition, 129 ; cause of 
the ancient disdain in which the Brah- 
mans were held by the Kshatriyas, ib. , 
the priest, originally a hireling, eugoged 
to act for the patriarch or Chieftain, lo. ; 
general commotion excited at tha success 
of a mendicant Brahman when the Ksha- 
triyas had all failed, ib. ; th^ i^wayamvara 
and polyandry compared, 130 ; plain in- 
dications of poWandry os an institution in 
the narrative of events which immediately 
succeeded the Sw^amvara, ib. ; scene on 
the arrival of the Pondavas and DraupacK 
at the house of KuntC, 131 ; Brahmanical 
perversion of the words of Kuritf, ib. ; 
proofs of Brahmanical interpolation, ib ; 
natural interpretation that Kunli directed 
her sons to share Draupadi amongst them, 
ib. ; confirjncd by the sequel of the tra- 
dition, 132 ; acknowledgment of the right 
of the elder brother to choose a wife for the 
family, Ib. ; Draupadi treated before mar- 
ridga as betrothed to all fire brothers, ib. ; 
an angoments for the night, fib. ; objection 
of 0hriflhta-dyuinna,that the claim of Ar- 
juiia as the winner of the Swayamvara set 


aside the right of Yudhishthira as eldest 
brother, 134; primitive character of the 
ancient Councils of the ICxhatriyOs, 137 ; 
strange domestic life which aceompanied 
the institution of polyandry, 142, note , ma- 
trimonial law, ib. ; its dubious authenticity, 

1 13 , proofs that It is a myth, 144 ; legend of 
Arjuua’s elopement with Subhadva, 151 ; 
proved to be a fiction. 152 ; a model Raj, 
lt>4 , a Rajasilyu, or royal sacrifice. 155— 
see Itajasuya ; pavilions, 165 ; probable pic- 
ture of the scene, 167 ; probable character 
of the Rajas piesent at the Rajasilyi^ ib. ; 
topics of conversation, 108 ; gambling a 
speeidl vice of the Hmdds, 175 ; visits of 
ceremony, 177 ; gambling scene in the pa- 
vilion, 178 ; Bhima's fearful vow against 
Diiryodhan.i and Duhsisana, 182; tradi- 
tion of the iCauravas going out every three 
^ y ears to mark the cattle in the pastures, 
*191, feast gi'on by Yudhi^hthira after 
the rescue of Duryodhaua from the Gand- 
harvas, 195 ; the Vnshnava baciificc of 
Diiryodhana, 196 ; law against the abduc- 
tion of a woman without first conquering 
her husband, 200 ; story of the reanctMm. 
of Jayadrntha to the condition of a sla^ 
202 ; dilfi rcnce between the tradition of 
the amour of the Commander-iu-Chicf 
and the w aitlng-m.iid and the traditions 
of the house of Bhrirata, 205; Ilaja Vi- 
rata cng.iges Yudhishthira as pi ivate com- 
panion and teacher of dice playing, 207 ; 
Bhfma us head cook, ib. ; Arjuna as u 
eunuch to teach music and dancini^ ib. ; 
Nakula as master of the horse, ib. ; Suha- 
deva as master of the cattle and caster of 
nativities, ib. ; exhibitions of pugilism and 
wrestling in the court of Kaja Virrita, 
209 ; fighting with wild beasts in the 
women’ A apaitments, 210 , dancing of the 
Raja’s daughter and other damsels, ib ; 
ancient saying th.it the brother of the 
ll.inf is always to be feared, 211 ; position 
of female bervauts in the courts of liindil 
Rujaa, 213; the music and dancing-room, 
215 , attempt to bum Draupadi alive with 
the dead body of Kfchaka, 216 ; alarm of 
berdsmk n at .t foreign invasion , 219 ; mirth 
of the damsels at seeing Anuna putting 
on armour, 221 ; they pray him to bring 
home plenty of spoil, io. ; forbearance aa 
regards iugitivcs and captives, 223; Raja 
Virata dashes the dice at Yudhishthira* s 
face, 224 ; procession of damsels to meet a 
victorious warrior, ib. ; idea that if blood 
falls to the ^ground the blow most be re- 
venged, 225; curious ground ou which 
Arjuna declined to marry Uttara, ib ; 
character of the people in the Dark Ages 
of llindd history, 226 ; 4eading characters 
in the tradition of the amour of Kfobaka, 
227 ; jealous fears of the BAnfi of Virita 
allayed by Dmupadfs story of the five 
Gandharvas, ib, ; belief in the amours of 
Invisible demons with mortal women, 228 ; 
peculiar status of Klchukn as the brother 
of the R5nf, 229 ; ^ peculiar iitddents in 
Kfehaka's amour, 230 ; asks his sister to 
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send het wj»HiD|r-moid to his house, 230 ; 
wino drank by Hindii women, ib. ; scene 
between Kfehoka and tho waiting-ntaid 
in the Co'andbhall, ib. ; dialogue between 
the wattingf-mnid and the Kaja, ib. ; poet- 
ic justice in the slaughter of Kfchaka, 
ib. ; distinction between the Brahmanical 
idea of Satf and the slaughter of a female 
favourite, 231; cookery a royal uccom- 
]>lishTnent, 235 ; story of the embassy of 
the family priest of Drupada to 
pur illustrative of the patriarchal period 
prior to the age of writing. 249 ; prelimin- 
ary courtesies, ib. ; tho envoy requests 
permission to repeat the words of the 
Pundavas, ib. ; review of the tradition of 
the embassy, 251 ; embassy of Sunjava to 
the Pdndavas, 252 ; diplomatic qualifica- 
tions of Sanjaya, 253 ; Krishna's public 
entrance into the city of ilastinfipur, 259 ; 
great Council of the Knuravas to rccei#; 
the miasioii of Krishna, 261 ; solemn co- 
venant of the Chieftains of the Ksuravas 
before the groat war. 275 ; election of a 
generalissimo, 276 ; abusive character of 
^^hallengc.H, 280 ; six rules for ameliorating 
^Ipiie horrors of war, 283 ; apparently of 
modem date, 284 ; disregarded in the 
great war, ib. ; of Brahmanical origin, 
ib. ; mythical respect to elders and pre- 
ceptors, 297 ; terrible slaughter in tho | 
great war — Bhfirata ; Kahatriyus bound | 
to accept ehuJlongc.<i, 310; duty towards a I 
father, an elder brother, aind a Raja, 327 ; j 
drinking the blood of an enemy, ib. ; 
Dhrishtii-dyumna surprised whilst sleep- 
ing in ihe quarters of the Paiuhivas sur- 
rounde<l by his women, and barbarously 
murdered by Aswatthfima, 319, 350 , ap- 
pearani'c of the plain of Kurukshetra on 
the evening of tne last day of the war, 
355 ; passionate desire for revenge ex- 
hibited by the surviving Kauravas, ib. ; 
|)1 ensure of gratihed revenge as disjnayed 
111 tho dying hour of Duryodhann, 357 : 
the five Pfnidavas lay their heads at the 
feet of their mother Kuntf, 363 ; funeral 
ceremonies for those slain in tlic great 
w’ar— wc Funeral Ceremonies ; triumph- 
ant procc.ssion of tho Paudavas from the 
plain of Kurukshetra to the city of Ilaa- 
tinapur, 368; installation of Vuuhibhthii*a 
— see Installation ; sacrifice of a horse — 
see Aswamodha; obstinate refusal of the 
old mother of the Raju of Badravati to 
leave the house to the prey of the serv- 
ants, 38t5 ; can-ied away bi force to Has- 
tinupur, ib. ; tantalizing trick idaycrl by 
Krishna upon Bhfma, ib. ; motley camp 
of Kiishna, 386 ; merriment of the cmwd, 
ill. ; cotiverstifioii between Draupadf and 
the ladies of Krishna rcspectintf nolygamy 
and polyandry,' 390 ; leave-taking of fe- 
male relations before going out to bat- 
tle, 399 ; cannibalism and wine-drinking 
amongst certain Brdhmans and Saniases, 
403 ; extraordinary state of civilization at 
Manipura, 404 ; magiiiflcent procession, 
407 ; Babiiru-vifi.httnu places his head un- 


der Aijona^s foot, 403 ; A<juna calls him 
the son of a herdsman and a jackal, 409 ; 
triumphant return of Anuna to Hasting- 
pur, 416 ; joy of the RfJas^at the recep- 
tion given them by T^hishthira, 417f 
426 ; oriental idea of napAfnes^ 417 ; moral 
lesson involved in or t||,e diso^- 

dient wife, 418 ; HIndd conception of a 
bad wife, ib. ; custom of Hindd warriors 
to take leave of female relatives before 
going to battle, 410 ; ladies present at the 
Aswamedha of Yudhishthira, 4^ ; tho 
gambling match of Nala and Pushkara, 
485 ; remsal of Nala to take refuge in the 
house of his wife's fathw, 488 ; tcrriblo 
night attack of wild elephants upon a 
caravan, 490 ; position of Damayantf in 
the palace of tho Riija of Chodi, ib. 

Club-hgliting between Duryodlmua and 
Bbiina at tho public exhibition of arms at 
Ha.stin:i]>ur, 87; interference of Drona, ib. 

College, at VaranAvata, 101. 

Cookci*y, a royal accomplishment, 235, 

Council, Hall of, at HastinApur, 43 ; pri- 
mitive character of, 137 ; inferiority of 
the ‘ipceches to those in Homer and Tlm- 
cy didos, ib. ; scene in the Council-hall at 
llastinapur, ib. ; curious scenes in the 
Council-hall of Raja Virata, 209, 212 ; 
great Council of the IVindavas and their 
allies at the marriage feast of Ahhimanyu 
and Uttar.l, 242 ; Council of the Kaumvos 
sumnifuied to receive the envoy from Raja 
Drupada, 249 ; Council of tho P&ndavas 
to receive Sanjsva, the envoy of Mahurnja 
Dhritarashtra, 252 ; Council of tho Kau- 
ravas summoned to receive the rcti^ 
messages brought by Samaya from the 
Paudavas, 254 ; Council of tho Kauravas 
summoned to receive the mission of Krish- 
na from the Pandavas, 261 ; Council at 
llastinapur preliminary to the great war, 
275 ; mugninceiit hall at Manipura, 406 ; 
golden pillars, artiticial birds, luminous 
gems, artificial hshes, torches of sandal 
wood, ib. ; review of the description, 423. 

Daityas, of the sea, mythic wars of Anuna 
against. 192 ; their chariot horses of tlic 
colour of peacocks, ib. ; historical signi- 
Hcaiicc of tho myths, ib. ; wars of Aijuna 
typical of the wars of tho Brahmnna 
against the Buddhists, 193 ; fty to tho 
islands of the sea, 401 ; their houses burnt 
by Aijuna. ib, ; further identiheation with 
the Buddhists, 421 ; their wars against the 
Devatfis, 510 ; their priest Sukro, ib. ; 
their efforts to slay Kaniu, the pupil of 
Sukra, ib. ; the Itaja's daughter pashes 
DevayAnf into a well, 512 ; anger of Sukra, 
513 ; alarm and humiliation of tho Rqja, 
514 ; opposition between the Daityas and 
Devatus, 519 ; expression of the opposition 
in the , Rig- Veda. iK; subsequent .^con- 
version of the traditioiiarj' wars into myth- 
ical wars of gods and demons, ib. ; con- 
fusion in the application of the tqrms 

I Daityas and De>atas, ib. 
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Damayanll the beautiful daughter of Bhfma, 
R^a of vidarbha, 480 ; her lore fbr Nala, 
ihv, ; induced by the swan with golden 
wings to thiab of no one but NaUi 481 ; 
her melancholy, ib. ; proclamation of her 
Swayarovara, ib. ; assembling of tlie Rajas, 
ib. ; Tisitcd by Nala, 482 ; refuses to cmoose 
any husband but Nala,483; Nala remon- 
strates, ib. ; her hdelity, ib. ; the day of 
the Swayomvam, ib. ; sne enters the Hall, 
ib. 'i each of the four gods assumes the 
form of Nala, 484 ; her perplexity, ib. ; 
her prayer, ib. ; the gods grant her prayer 
and rcreal themselycs in their true forms, 
ib. ; bhe discovers Nala aud gives him the 
garland, ib. ; Nala*s vow to uer, ib ; the 
marriage, 48/3 ; gives birth to a son and a 
daughter, ib. ; alarmed at the gambling 
match between Nala and Pushkara, 486; 
retires from the Hail, 487 : summons the 
charioteer, VArshnoya, and sends her chil- 
dren to her father's house at Yidarbha, 
ib. ; departs nith Nala into the jungle, 
ib. ; reihses to go to her father's house un- 
less Nala u ill accompany her, ; aban- 
doned by Nala in tlie jungle, 489 ; her 
anguish, ib. ; the great serj^ont, ib. ; the 
huntsman, ib. ; joins a caravan, 400 ; 
pleasant encampment, ib. ; terrible night 
attack of wild elephants, ib. ; alarm of the 
merchants, ib. ; she escapes, ib. ; her piti- 
ful appearance in the city of Chedi, ib. ; 
invitea into the palace by the mother of 
the Raja, ib. ; takes service under condi- 
tions, 461 ; becomes companion to the 
Frinco&s Sunandf^ ib. ; her father Bbima 
sends Biahmans m search for her, 492 ; 
•dibcovered by Sudeva the Brahman, ib. ; 
identided by a mole as the niece of the 
mother of the Raja of Chedi, 493 ; 're- 
turns to her fatiier's house at Yidarbha, 
ib. : her joy at bceing her children, ib. ; 
her anxiety for Nala, ib, ; her directions 
to the BrAnmans sent in search of Nala, 
ib. ; suspects that she has found N.ala, 
42>4; directs Sudc'va to inform Raja Uitu- 
parua that she was about to cclcbrote a 
second Snayam>ara, ib. ; recoghires the 
driving of Nala, 496; fails to recognize 

~ him as VAhuka, 497 ; sepds her maid 
Kosinf to Vahuka, ib. ; sendi* for a portion 
of the meat which Nala had cooked, 499 ; 
sendb her children to Nala, ib. : permitted 
to receive him in her own room, ib. ; the 
interview, ib. ; her fidelity testified by 
Vayu, 600 ; the reconciliation, ib. ; happy 
reign of Nala. 601. 

Park Agesof Hindd history, 226 ; character 
of, ib. 

Pawn, the, t^rsonified. Fee Ushas. 

Peiti^, Veaio, 8 ; confusion in the personi- 
fications, ib. 

Pevaki, daughter of Pevaka, married to 
Vasudeva, 462 ; Riga Kansa threatens |o 
slay her on her wedding day, ib. ; Voau- 
deva engages to deliver up her children 
to Kansa, ib. ; birth of Balarama, ib. ; 
birth of Krishna, 463. 

PevatAs, their Wfirs against the Paityas, 


610 ; their priest Yrihaspatf, ib. ; Opposi- 
tion between them and the Pidtyas, 610 ; 
expression of the opposition in the Rig- 
Yeda, ib. ; subsequent conversion of the 
traditionary wars into mythical wars of 
gods and demons, ib. ; confusion in tlio 
application of the term, ib. 

Pevayanf, legends of, 608 ; character of, a 
contrast to that of Pamayantf, ib. ; her 
father a type of the modem Brahman pre- 
ceptor, ib. ; the story to bo referred to tho 
Brahinanio age, 609 ; refusal of Kanjn to 
marry her, 610; curses Kaigu, 611 ; pushed 
into a w'cU by SarmlshthA, 612 ; delivered 
from the well by Raja YayAti, ib. ; refuses 
to return tu tho city of tne Paityos, 613 ; 
refuses to bo comforted, ib.; the Raja of 
the Daityas promises that SarmishthA shall 
he her servant, 614 ; goes with SarmishthA 
and her maidens to the w ell, 616 ; approach 
of Ka]a YayAti, ib ; requests YayAti to 
marry her, 616; urges trial he espoused 
her when ho delivered her from tho well, 
ib ; the mairlage, 617 ; departs with Ya- 
yati to his own city accompanied by Sar- 
mishthA, ib. ; her wrath at hearing 
SaraiishthA had given birth to a son, 
discovers that YayAti is the father of Sar- 
mishthiVs children, 618 ; returns to her 
father's house, ib. ; review of the legends, 
619 ; opposition between tho Pev*«tAM, or 
Aryans, and tho Dtiitya«*, or aborigines, 
ib. ; friendship between tho BrAhman 
preceptors of tribes who w'ero at enmity, 
620 , mythical detail representing tho Y.i- 
davas an deseendauts of YayAti and 8ar- 
mishthd, ib. 

Pharma, a personified viitnc, the mythical 
father of Vudhishthira, 71. 

Dhaumya, engaged to be family priest to tho 
Pdnda\a8, 119; one of tho sacred cooks 
at the KujasAya of Y'urlhishthirn, 166 ; 
accompanies the rAnda\as in their exile, 

I 181 ; exclaims again**! Jayadratha for rur- 
rying away Praupadi without having fir*!! 
coiKiuerod her husbands, 201 ; assists in 
the burning of the dead upon tbe plain of 
Kurukshetra, 3f}4 ; jicrforms the inaugur- 
ation ceremonies for Raja Yudbishthira, 
370 ; »qucc 2 €b milk out of the hoi Vs car 
at the performance of the Aswamedha, 
431 ; unmeaning allusions to his 
ance at the Aswamedha, 436. 

Phrishta-dyumiia, brother of J^raupadi, con- 
ducts his sister into the area at licr Sway- 
amvara, 120 ; proclaims tho conditions 
of the Sw'ayumvara, ib. ; recites the names 
and lineage of her suitors, ib. ; follow's 
Praupudf after her Swayamvaia to tho 
house of the PAndavas and discovers that 
they are Eshatriyas, 121 ; objects to tho 
marriage of his suiter to the five PAnda- 
vas, 126; objections overruled, ib.; objects 
that the claim of Anjtina as wifiner at the 
Swayamvara set aside the right of Yud- 
hishthira as cider brother, 134 ; appointed 

{ ^enonOissimo of the PAndavas, 277 ; so- 
emiily enthroned, ib. ; vows to slay Prona 
in revenge for the slaughter his father 
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Drupada, SIG ; auipriacd by AswattbAma. 
^'hilst skepiit^ ivt the quarterg of the Pan- 
davas ana barbaroualy murderedt 950; 
his charioteer hastens to the Elourava camp 
to inform the PAndavas, 352. 

Dhritarashtra, the blind, birth of, 54; le 
' ffoncl of his early life, 63 ; set aside from the 
liq) oil account of his blindness, ib. ; suc- 
ceeds to the throne on the retirement of 
Pdndu, 64 ; marries Gundhari, 65 ; his 
sons known as the Kauruvas, ib. ; kindly 
receives the widow and sons of his brother 
Pandu, ib. ; signidcanco of his marriage, 
74 ; his monc^amy as opposed to the poly- 
gamy of his predecessors, 72 ; directs 
l)roiia to prepare for a public exhibitlou 
of arms in behalf of the Kauravas and 
P’Andavas, 86; his appearance at the ex- 
hibition, ib. ; appoints Yudhishthira to be 
Yuvaraja, 97 ; remonstrances of Duryod- 
hana, ib. ; offers to divide the administiu-^ 
tion, but refuses to divide the lands, 98 ; 
persnudi'd by Diiryodlmna to send the 
l*andavu9 to the city of Varanavata, ib. ; 
sends the Pandavas to the country of 

« ti4ndava-prastUa, 139 ; prevailed on by 
jjLryodh.ina to invite the Pandavas to a 
mbling match, 176 ; his sudden appear- 
ance in the gambling pavilion, 182 ; apo- 
logises to Draupadi fur the affronts put 
upon her, and bids her return with her 
huslv.inds to Iiidra-prastha, ib.; recalls 
the Pandavas in consequence of the rc- 
nionstriiUCOH of Duiyodhana, 133 : his 
daughter IJnhsala iniirried to Jayadrath:^ 
Itaja of Sindhu, 202 ; summons a Council 
to receive the envoy from the Pandavas, 
219; tries to appease Bhishma and Kama, 
and declares in favour of peace, 251 ; sends 
his minUtcr and charioteer Sanjaya on an I 
embassy to the Pandavas, ib. ; his message 
to the Pandavas, 253 ; receives privately 
the replies sent by the Pandavas, 256 ; his 
anxious night c<mversation with Vidura, 
ib. ; summons a Council of the Kauravas 
to receive the messages sent by the I*du- 
davas through Sanjaya, ib. ; agreement 
impossible, Sj.; remonstrateA with Dur- 
Yudhana on his proposal to put Krishna 
in custody, 259 ; his reception of Krishna 
in the Council hall, 262 ; requests Krislma 
to counsel Buryodhana, 265 ; advised by 
Krishna to arrest Duryodliana and his 
three allies, 268 ; summons the Rani 
Gandhdri into the Council, ib. ; mythical 
character of the. mission of Krishna, 271 ; 
affecting interview with Krishna after the 
slaughter of his sons in the great war, 
342 ; proceeds with all the women of his 
household to the plain of Kurukshetra, 
354 ; intervirw’ witli tho three surviving 
warriors of the Kaurava armies, ib. ; at- 
tempts to reconeile lum with the P4nda- 
vas, 359 ; mythical efibrts of Krishna and 
Vydsa, ib. ; impossibility of n real recon- 
ciliation between parents and the mur- 
derers of their sons, ib. ; want of family 
sympathy on the part of the Bralimaniciu 
eompilors, 360 ; iiis iutesviow with tho 


Pdndavas'on the day after the war, ib: ; ' 
necessity for a fcigtiea reconeiliation, ib. ; 
his real feelings on the occasfon, 360 ; nar- 
rative of the reconciliattoiit, ib. ; the P&n- 
davas, accompanied by Kdliihna, come out 
to meet him, ib.; prostraH^ themselves at 
his 4bet, 3fil ; calls for Bhfma and receives 
his ima^ instead, ib. ; crushes the image 
to pieces in his wrath against the murderer 
of his sons, ib, ; repents the deed and 
weeps, ib. ; undeceived by Sanjaya, ib. ; 
embraces the five Pandavas in turn, ib. ; 
the reconciliation, ih. ; orders the funeral 
rites of tho Kauravas to be performed, 
364 ; narrative of the instaUatioii of Yud- 
bishthira as Raja under the nominal 
sovereignty of himself os Maharaja, 368 ; 
Yudhishthira requests the Brahmans to 
accept his rule, 372 ; story of the exile and 
death of Dlir'tarushtra, 438 ; his bitter dis- 
putes with Bluiiia, 439 ; he departs with 
the Ranf Oandhuii and Kuiitf to the 
junglo on the Ganges, ib. ; visit of tlie 
J*aud.ivas, ib. ; Vyasa tho sage assembles 
the ghosts of all'who were slain in tlie 
reat war. ib. ; horrible death of the Ma- 
araja and all his household in a jungle 
fire, 441. 

Dice. See Gambling. 

Diuujpnr anciently n land of fable, 233. 

Draupadf, daughter of Raja Drupada, im- 
portant story of her marriage with the 
five Pandavas, 115; her beauty, 118 ; the 
Pandavas resolve to attend her Sway- 
amvara, ib ; conducted into the area by 
her brother Dhrishta-dyumnn, 120 ; pre- 
vents Kama from engaging in the com- 
petition, 121 ; acknowledges Aijunu to ba 
visitor, 122 ; led away by Arjuna and hia 
brethren, ib. ; postponement of the mar- 
riage, 123 ; distributes tlic provisions at 
supper in the place of Kiinti, ib. ; followed 
by her brother to tho hut, 124; married 
to the five brothers in the oi-der of their 
^cs, 1 26 ; probable details of the real 
incident, 1 27 ; her self-possessed demean- 
our, 128 ; myth tlint in a former birth she 
prayed five times to Siva for a good hus- 
band, 133 ; her strauge domestic life, MS, 
note i her interview' with Arjiuia after his 
exile, 152;* aeconciled to 8ubhadr4, ib. ; 
tlie wives of the Pandavas jealous of her 
beauty, 177 ; staked by Y^udhishthira at 
the gambUng match at Hastiuapur, ISO ; 
Duryodhaua sends for her to sweep the 
rooms, ib. ; question of whether she was 
fairly lost, as Yudhishthira was a slave 
wdien he stoked' her, ib, ; refuses to go to 
the pavilion, 18X ; dragged in by Duhs4^ 
Sana, ib. ; vainly appeals to fihtehma and 
Drona, il>. ; the Pandavas forbidden by 
Yudhishthira to intertero, 132 ; insulted 
by Duhsasaua and Duryodhaua befbre 
all the assembly, ib. ; apologies of the 
MabAraja, 183; her terrible vow, 164; 
familiar with the idea that wives were 
occasionally . lost or won at gambling 
matches, ib: ; myth of Duhsasaua trying 
to strip her» but prevented by Krishnai 
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18i5, noie: sensational picture of her de^ 

S arturc into exile, 186 ; visited by Jaya- 
ratha, Kaju of Sindhu, in the absence of 
her husbands, 199 ; her conversation with 
the Chieftain sent by Jayadrntha, ib. ; h(U? 
proffered hospitalities, 200; her rage at 
the wicked proposals of Jayadintha, ib. ; 
her curses and tlircats, ib. ; she is carried 
off by main force, ib. ; abandoned by Jo- 
yadratha, who tries to escape from the 
Pandavas, 201 ; her wrath at the clemency 
of Tudhishthlra, ib. ; returns to the hut 
'with Yudhishthira, ib. ; orders the release 
of Javadratha, 202 ; her appearance be- 
fore the R&nf of Virata, 207 ; the Ranf 
objects to her beauty, 208 ; her story of 
her five Gundharvas, ib. ; engaged as a 
waiting-maid by the Ranf, ib. ; stipulates 
that she shall not be required to wash feet 
or eat the victuals which have been left 
by othciv, ib. ; tranquil life, ib. ; attracts 
the attention of Kichaka, 211 ; sent by the 
Rani to bring a cup of wine from his 
house, ib.; prays to the Sun for succour, 
ill. ; affronted by Kfchaka, 212 ; escapes 
from the house and runs to the Council- 
hall, ib.; rebuked by Yudhishthira, ib. ; 
appeals in vain to the Rani, ib. ; awakens 
Bhima in the night and demands revenge, 
213 ; bittcriv complains of the insults 
has received from the Kauravas, Jaya- 
dratha, and Kfchaka, ib. ; complains of 
the low occupations of her husband.s in 
the court of tlaja Virilta, ib ; complains 
of her position as the favourite maid-serv- 
ant of the Raja, 214 ; tiebuked by Bhfma, 
ib, ; her delight at the prospect of obtain- 
ing revenge, ib. ; Kfchaka pays a second 
visit and tlireatcns to carry her away, ib. ; 
his lavish offers, ib. ; engages to meet him 
at midnight in the music and daucing- 
Toom, 2lo : her joy at his being slain by 
Bhfma, 216 ; tells the watchmen that he 
has been slain by the Gandbarvas, ib. ; 
brothers of Kfchaka prepare to burn her 
alive on his funeral pilo, 217 ; her screams 
fur succour, ib. ; Bhfma hastens to her 
rescue, ib.; returns to the palace and 
causes great alarm, ib- ; cntei*is the music 
and dancing-room and manifests her anger 
gainst Arjuna, 218; led\by the damsels 
into the presence of the ilmif, ib. ; their 
conversation, ib. ; universal terror, 221 ; 
proposes that Arjuna shotild drive the 
chariot of Uttar against the Kaurayas, 
ib. ; catches the blood that fell from Yud- 
hishthira’s nose, 224 ; mythical character 
of her personation as a maid-servant, 236 ; 
extraoralnary arrangement of her hair in 
consequence of her vow, 236 'r question- 
able beauty, Hi. ; alleged refinement of her 
manners, ib. ; myth that the Sun ^od 
preserved her from the indignitv of a kick, 
237 ; oomnlains to Krishna of Yudhish- 
thira's ^ndue love of neaee, 267 ; comfort- 
ed by Krishna, ib. ; sleeping in the camp 
of the Kauravas on the night when her 
five sons were slain liy Aswatth&ma, 360 ; 
sent for by Yudhishthira, 353 ; decries the 


idea of her husban(|igrul!i^ as Emas, ib. ; 
consoled by Yudhishthira and Krishna, 
ib. ; prays fur revenge upon Aswatthama, 
ib. ; Yudhishthira represents to her that 
Aswatthdma is the so%bf a Brahman, and 
that revenge must left to Vishnu, ib. ; 
she persists in having an amulet belonging 
to Aswatth&ma, ib. ; Aijuna deprives As- 
watthama of the amulet and gives it to 

, Bhfma, who consoles Braupadiand gives 
it her, upon which she transfers it to 
Yudhishthira, 354: her affecting intor- 
vit^w with Kuntf, ; consoled by Gdnd- 
harf, ib. ; seated upon the tiger's skin 
with Yudhishthira at his installation as 
Raja, 371 ; her conversation with the wives 
of Krishna respecting polygamy and poly- 
andry, 390; acknowlcagcs the miraculous 
interference of Krishna in the gambling 
pavilion, ib. ; accompanies her. husbands 
( to the Himdlaya mountains in tho garb 
of a devotee, and dies, 451. 

Dream of Yudhishthira that the animals 
implored him to leave the jungle, 198; 
portentous dreams of Raja Kansa, 472. 

Drona, the Brahman preceptor of the Kau- 
ravas and Pandavas, his arrival at 
tinapur, 75 ; educates the prince^^ 
condition that they afterwards fight the 
Raja of Panchala, Id. ; marries Kripa, tho 
half-sister of Bhfshma, ib. ; question of 
whether hb was a Brahman or a Kshatri- 
ya, 76 ; his son Aswatthama, 77 ; efforts 
of tlie Brahmanical compilers to represent 
him as a Brahman who officiated as Puro- 
hita, or family priest, ib. ; more probably 
a Kshatriya, ib. ; absurd myth respecting 
his birth, 77, note; interpretation of the 
myth, ib. ; legend of the son of the Blifl 
Raja, 82 ; fiocking of sons of Rajas to 
Ha.stiirlpur to learn archery from llron^u 
83 ; he refuses to teach the son of tho Bhfl 
K<ga, ib. ; the BhQ sets up a clay imago 
of Drona and learns archery by practising 
before tlie image, ib. ; Drona contemplates 
spoiling the Bldl^sarChery, butisrestr.ained 
by his submission, 84 ; review of the tra- 
dition, ib. ; requested by Maharaja Dhri- 
turashtra to hold a public exhibition of 
arms, 86 ; appears at the exhUiition with 
his son Aswatthama, 87 ; interfert'S in tho 
club figlitlng l>etwcen Duryodhana and 
Bhfma, ib. ; causes the war agaihst Dru- 
padn, Raja of Panchala, 95 ; significanco 
of the division of the Roy of Panchala, 96 ; 
probably the brother of Drupada, ib, ; re- 
frains from interfering when DraupadI is 
insulted in the.^ gambling pavilion, 182 ; 
remonstrates with Duryodhana in tho 
Council of Kauravas summoned to receive 
the embassy of Krishna, 265 ; frames six 
rules for ameliorating tho horrors of the 
war, 28^ excuses himsclif from fighting 
for the Pandavas, 297; improbability of 
the story, 298 ; introduced to harmonize 
with the speech he is said to have delivered 
at Krishna's embassy, 299; narrative of 
, his five days' command, 309 ; his, election, 
ib.; first day of his eopidand, ib.; his 
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efforts to lakei^Tudhisbthira prisoner 
frustrated by Klrisbna and Arjuna, 309; 
second day of his commandi 310; nearly 
succeeds in taking’ Yudbi^thira prisoner, 
il>.; draws np the armv of the KauraTaa 
in the form of a spider’^s web, ib. ; fourth 
day of bis command, 314; cuts off the 
heads of Virdta and Brupada, 316; 
I)hrisbta*(lyumna vows to slay him in 
revenge for the death of his father l)ru- 
puda, ih. ; Bhima fights him until sunrise, 
317 ; fifth day of his command, ib.; com- 
bat with Dhrishtaodyumna, ib.; is over- 
come by means of a lie, ib. ; rejoicings of 
the Panda vas and sorrow uf the Kauravaa, 
ib. ; vow of his sou Aswatthuma to revenge 
his death, ib. ; review of his death. 320; 
mythical details, ib- ; extraordinary ac- 
count of a lie inadvertently told by VTud- 
hishthiro, 321 ; dies in the character of a 
Brahman Yogi, 322; escape of his soil 
through his skull, ib. 

Brupada, llaja of Panchiila, his probable 
iTJati unship to Broua, 7H, note ; war 
against him, 9d; defeats the Kauravas, i 

^but is defeated by the l^dndavas, ib. ; di- | 

ijlPv-ision of his territory, ib. ; significance of i 
the legend respecting the division of his i 
llnj, 96; probably the brother of Drona, | 
ib. ; geographical position of his Raj, ib. ; | 
his hiimiliation at nis daughter being won 
by a Bnihman, 124 ; learns from his son 
mat the supposed Brahmans arc Kshatri- 
yas, ib. ; sends his Purohita as envoy to 
the Ptindavus and invites them to his pa- 
lace, ib. ; his grand reception of the Pan- 
duvas, 12.) ; his joy at heaving their birth 
and lineage, ib. ; his daughter married to 
the five Panda va.s, 126; becomes the lead- 
ing al:y of the Pandavas after the thir- 
teenth year, 239 ; sends his own. priest as 
envoy to the Kaiinivos, 2i6 ; story of the 
embassy, 219 ; slain and beheaded by 
Brona on the fourteenth day of the great 
war, 316 ; his son Bhrishta-dyumna vows 
to revenge his death, ib. 

Biilisuiri, daughter of Maharaja Bhrita- 
roshtra, married to Jayadratha, Raja of 
Sindhu, 202; story of, 414 ; her dead son 
miraculously restored to life by Krishna, 
ib. 

Biihsdsana plots with his elder brother 
BuryodUana to dispossess the Pandavas 
of their Raj, 176; drags Braupadf into 
the gambling pavilion by her hair, 181; 
insults her before the assembly, 182 ; 
danced for joy when Duryodhana won the 
Raj of the PdndaTas, 183 ; Bbimavows to 
drink his blood, 184 ; myth of his trying 
to strip Braupadf, but prevented by Krish- 
na, 185, note; insultingly invites the P^- 
davas to tho sacrifice of Duryodhana, 196 ; 
mild answer of Yudbishthira and wrathful 
reply of Bhfma, ib. ; warns Duryodhana 
in the Council oHhe Kauravas that unless 
he submits to the P&ndUvas the elders 
will deliver him up to Yudbishthira, 268 ; 
joins in the plot for sciainff Krishna, 269 ; 
joins in fhe ^ughter of Awmanyu, 312; 
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his deadly conflict with Bhfma, 827 ; Bhf* 
ma drinlu his blood, 328. 

Burgd, temple of, 531* 

Durvdsos, the sage, curses Bakuntald, 47: 
his irascibility, 48; hU Visit to the house 
of the R^ja of the Bhojas, 93 ; Kuntf ap- 
pointed to wait upon him night and day, 
lb. ; dutiful service of Kuntf, ib. ; be offers 
her a boon, ib.; tenches her a mantra 
which will brin^ any good to her, 94 ; vi- 
sits Dwarakd with two other Rishis, 443. 

Duryodhana, the oldest son of Bhritarfish- 
tra, attempts to take the life of Bhfma, 
74 ; mythical character of the legend, ib, ; 
his jealousy of Arjuna, 75 ; his club-fight- 
ing w'ith Bhfma at the exhibition of arms 
at llastindpur, 87 ; creates Kama a Raja, 
90 ; leads him away, ib. ; rivalry with 
Yudbishthira for the post of YuVaraja, 
97 ; his jealousy at the appointment of 
Yudhi^htllira, ib. ; remonstrates with 
Maharaja Bliritarilshtra, ib. ; refuses the 
Maharaja’s offer to divide the administra- 
tion, 98 ; stipulates for a division of tho 
land which i.s refused, ib. ; per^»uades the 
Mahanija to send the Pilndavas to the 
city of V arauavata, 99 ; his plot to burn 
tho Pandava.s at Vdranavata, 101 ; story 
of his jealous wrath at tho Rajasuya of 
YudbUhthira, 172 ; his surprise at the 
marvels of Iiidra-prastha, ib. ; mistakes a 
square of crystal for real water, 173 ; ex- 
cites the mirth uf tho Pdiidava^ib. ; strikes 
Ills head ag.iinst a false door^ ib. ; the story 
borrowed from the Koran, ib. ; plots with 
Buhsasana and^Sakuni to di.<)pos.ses8 tho 
Paiidsivas f)f their now Raj, 175; proposals 
to invite tlio Pundavas to a gambling 
match, ib. ; prevails on his father Bhritar- 
ushtra to send the invitation, 176; laj’s 
the stakes whilst his uncle iSakuni plays 
the game, 178 ; wins Braupadf, 180 ; stmds 
for her to sweep the rooms, ih. ; question 
of whether she was really won, ib. ; his 
servants fiiil to bring Braupadf, 181 ; his 
brother Dubsiisana £*ags her into the pa- 
vilion, ib. ; his outrage upon Braupadf, 
ib. ; the Maharaja appears and commands 
the Pdndavas to depart, 183 ; remonstrates 
with the lyiaharaja, ib. ; represents tho 
unpardonable nature of the affront ’(vhicli 
had been put upon the Pdndavas, 186 ; 
story of his capturt=‘ by .the Oandharvas, 
194; his insolence, 1951 rescued by tho 
Pdndavas, ib. ; his mortification, ib. ; his 
resentment at being publicly rebuked by 
Blifshma, ib. ; his jealous desire to per- 
form a liajasdya sacrifice, 196; disqualified 
whilst tho Mah&raja and Yudbishthira 
arc alive, ib. ; prepares to perform OrVaish- 
nava sacrifice, ib. ; tho sacrifice, 197 ; 
verse ^minions of his friends and enemies, 
ih* ; r^urns to liis palace in a great pro* 
cession, ib. ; congratulations of Kama, 
ib. ; review of tho tradition, ib. ; agrees 
to a war against the Raja Virdta, 219 ; 
invades the southern quarter, 220; de- 
feated by AVjuna, 222 ; his efforts to win 
over Krishna to the side of tile Kauravas, 
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246 ; his arrogance in the palace of. Krish* 
na, ib. ; remonstrates with Krishna for 
speaking to Aijnna first, 247 ; electa to 
have Krishna’s army, ib. ; Balarama de- 
clines to join either side, ib. ; advised by 
Yidura to give a grand ■ reception to 
Krishna in his capacity as ambassador, 
268 ; commences the preparations, ib. ; 
told by Yidura that the reception will be 
useless unless Uo is prepared to restore the 
five villages to the Paiidavas, ib. ; aban- 
dons his preparations and proposes putting 
Krishna in custody, 259 ; remonstrances 
of the Mahtoja, ib. ; wrath of Bhishma, 
ib. ; refuses to go out with the others to 
receive Krishna, ib. ; his haughtiness to- 
wards Krishna, ib. ; ofiers a splendid en- 
tertainment to Krishna, which is refused, 
260 ; spurns the Council of Krishna, 265 ; 
exasperated by the remonstrances of 
Bhishma, ib. ; remonstrances of Droua 
and Yidura, ib. ; further remonstrances 
of Bhishma, 266 ; his indignant speech to 
Krishna, 267 ; rebuked by Krishna, ib. ; 
warned by Buhsasana that unless he 
submits to the Pandavas the elders will 
deliver him up to Yudhishthira, 268; ab- 
ruptly leaves the assembly, ib. ; Krishna 
advises his airest, ib. ; the Rani Gand- 
harf sends for him and remonstrates with 
him in the presence of the Council, ib. ; 
leaves the Council hall and plots with 
Sakuni, Bubslsana, and Kama to seize 
Krishna, 269 ; Krishna reveals himself to 
him as the Supreme Being, ib. ; holds a 
Council at Hastinapur, ‘^5 ; solemn cove- 
nant of the Chieftains on the side of the 
Kauravas, ib. ; entrenches all his forces 
on the plain of Kurukshetra, ib. ; pots of 
snakes and scorpions, 276; proposes that 
BhCshma should be generalis.simo, ib. ; 
dismisses Rukmin on account of the ex- 
travagance of his pretensions, 278 ; sends 
a kinsman with a challenge to the Pan- 
davas, 280; language of the challenge, 
ib. ; replies of Krishna and Aijuna, 282; 
his son slain by Abhimanyu, 303 ; attacks 
Abhimaiiyu, who is re.scued by Arjuna, 
ib. ; complains of the indifference of Bhish- 
ma, 305; complains to his , Chieftains of 
his want of success, ib. ; proposes to Bhish- 
ma that he should retire, 306 ; approves 
of the plot for taking Yudhishthira pri- 
soner, 310 ; reproaches Droua for not 
having succeeded, ib. ; his efforts to pro- 
tect Jayadratha, 314 ; reproaches Drona 
for not having murdered the P5ndavas 
whilst they were sleeping, 316 ; requests 
Salya to chrive Karna’s ^ariot, 324; as- 
sures Salya of his respect and ranks him 
with Krishna, 327 ; refuses the advice of 
Krtpa to conclude a treaty with the Pan- 
davas, ib. ; utter defeat of the Kauravas, 
331 ; flics fi'om the plmn and conceals 
himself in a Isffte, ib. ; general search for 
Duryodhana, ib. ; discovered by the three 
surviving Kaurava warriors and invited 
to renew the contest, 332 ; dcelities and 
recommends concealsoent, ib. ; Aswat^d- 


ma vainly romonstratel|ib.^ ; foiluro of the 
Pundavas to discover him, ib. ; found out 
by Bhfma’s servants, ib.; Yudhishthira 
calls upon him to leave the lake, 833 ; he 
prays for rest before renewing the contest, 
lb. ; offers the Kai to the P&ndavas, that 
he may retire to the desert, ib. ; refusal of 
Yudhishthira to obtain the Raj ffrom him 
except bv conquest, 834 ; offers to fight 
the Piiuaavus one at a time if they will 
fight fairly, ib. ; the conditions accepted, 
ib. ; stipulates to fight with the maoc only, 
335 ; Yudhishthira agrees, ib. ; still re- 
mains in the lake, ib. ; taunted by Bhfma, 
ib. ; offers to fight on the morrow, ib. ; 
Bhfma threatens to drag him out of the 
Inkc, ib. ; laughter of the followers of tho 
Panda\as, 336 ; his ghastly appearance, . 
ib. ; Yudhishthira offers him arms and 
armour, ib. ; (j^uestion of w'ho should fight 
^nim, ib. ; Krishna suggests Bhfma, ib. ; 
Bhfma gladly assents, ib. ; Bhfma and 
Duryodhana reproach one another, 337 ; 
the battle, 338 ; desperate struggle, ih. ; 
nearly kills Bhfma, 339 ; his thigh smashed 
by Biifma, ib. ; kicked by Bhima on tl^ 
head, ib. ; Yudhishthira’ s speech to hi4r 
ib. ; indignation of Balarama at Bhfma’s 
foul blow, 340 ; recriminations between 
Duryodhana and Krishna, ib. ; refers to 
the goodness of his government, 341 ; 
manifestation of the divine approval of his 
conduct, ib. ; left wounded and alone on 
the plain of Kurukshetra, 347 ; visited by 
Aswatthdma, Kripa, and Kritiivarmaii, 
ib. ; appoints Asw'attbamu to the chief 
command and directs him to bring tho 
head of Bhfma, ib. ; left by tho three 
warriors, 348 * return of the three warriors 
alter the revenge of Aswatthiima, 351 ; 
deceived by Aswatthama, who passes off 
the heads of the sons of the Pandavas as 
the heads of the fathers, ib. ; his temporary 
exultation, ib. ; takes the head of Bnfma^s 
son and di.scovers the deception by crush- 
ing the skull, 352 ; reproaches Aswatthama 
for the murder of tho innocent sons, ib. ; 
his death, ib. ; pleasure of gratified revenge 
as exhibited in his lost moments, 357 ; ac- 
customed in early days to try Ms strength 
upon an image of Bhfma, 361, notv ; la- 
mentations of his mother Gandh^rf over 
his body, 364 ; his widow places his head 
upon her lap, ib. 

Dushvanta, story of his amour with Sakun- 
talu, 47 ; historical form of the tradition, 
48. 

Dw5para, a personification of the Dwapara 
«agc, 485, note; Kati plots with him for 
the destruction of Nala, 486^ 

Dw&rakiV, legend of its destruction, 443; 
wickedness and profanity of the people, 
ib. ; visit of the three great Kisms, ib. ; 
trick played by the young mCii upon the 
Bishis, ib. ; tireats of the Bishis, 444 ; 
their departure, ib.; Krishna issues a 
proclamation against wine, ib.; ^arflil 
apparition, ib. ; gre^t wind, ib^; portent- 
ous increase of rats and owls, ib. ; evil 
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omens and general depravity, 446 ; pro- 
clamation of Krishna that the people 
should go and worship at Pxabhasa, io. ; 
apparition of a black woman^ ib. ; jewels 
ana weapons carried off by enl spirits, 
ib. ; the people permitted to drink wine 
at the' festival at Prabhdsa, 446 ; general 
conviviality, ib. ; the tumult and mas- 
sacre, 447 ; Arjuna arrives at the city, 
449 ; funeral ceremonies of the slain, 460 ; 
the city overwhelmed by a cyclone, 451 : 
review of the narrative, ib. ; nature of the 
inundation, 463. 

Education by Bhishma of the three sons 
raised up to Vichitra-vfrya, G3 ; by 
Erona of the Kauravas and Pandavas. 76 ; 
practice in the use of the spear, club, bow, 
and sword, ib. ; taming horses, ib. ; astro- 
nomy, ib.; other pursuits, 76 ; Arjuifh 
engaged as a eunuch by Raja Kirata to 
touch music end dancing, 207 ; young 
ladies taught reading and writing, 622. 

Ekachakra, city of, 1 10 ; idontided with 
Arrah, 114. 

iganbassy, description of the mission of the 
iamily priest of Dinipada to Hastin.ipur, 
249 ; Council summoned to receive the 
envoy, ib. ; the Brahman reriuests per- 
niissl'oii to repeat the words of the Pan- 
davis, ib. ; review of the tradition, 261 ; 
return embassy of Sanjaya to the Pauda- 
V.U4, 2^52. 

Exhibition of arms, public, at Hastindpur, 
86 ; resemblance to a tournament, ib. ; 
three varietioB of, viz. : (1.) The exhibi- 
tion proper, ib. ; (2.) The Swayamvara, 
ib. ; (3.) Professional pugilism and wrest- 
ling, ib!; narrative of the exhibition of 
arms at Hastinapur, 86 ; space set apart 
on the grout plain, ib. ; the galleries, ib. ; 
morning of tho exhibition, ib. ; galleries ' 
adorned with Hags and garlands, ib. ; the ! 
multitude, ib. ; the blind Maharaja, ib. : | 
the chieftains and ladies, ib. ; tho feats of | 
arms, 87 ; wonderful exploits of Arjuna, j 
88 ; sudden appearance of Kama, 89 ; his | 
exploits, ib. : pugilism and wrestling in. 
the court of Raja Vir6ta, 209. ^ 

Fctische worship, connection of Krishna 
with, 460, 466. 

Fiction, Hindi!, characteristics of, 106 ; pojtu- 
larity of, 106 ; historic taluc of, ib. ; in- 
terest to bo divided between the stories 
and tho audiences to whom they arc re- 
lated, ib.; action of the narrator in 
heightening the interest, 107 ; connected 
with tho Bmm0i*s combats with the Asu- 
ras, ib.; Improbabilities of the story,, 
109; lobe referred to tho Buddhist period, 
110 ; nathotie description of tho family of 
a Br&hmatL who wpro roquirod to furni^ 
a hitman viotlm.to Vaka the Asura, 111 ; 
soi^o-eoniic preparations of Bhima for 
doing battle against Vaka> ib. ; disap- 
pointment and wrath of the Asura, 112 ; 
iihima rends Vaka asuikder^' ib. ; subinis- 
sion of tho subjects of ib. ; painful 


realism of the narrative, 112; masteriy 
stroke of genius in the introduction of the 
Brahman^ infant son, 113; intense de- 
light of a Hindd audience at the irritat** 
iug proceedings of Bhima, ib. ; value of 
the twelve Actions connected with tho 
loosening of the horse in the Aswamedha 
of Yudhishthira, 394; adventures of tho 
horse — see Horse. 

Filial obedience of Kama towards his aged 
father, 90. 

Fire, god of, 9 — see Agni; horrible character 
of a conflagration in the jangle, 443. 

Funeral ceremonies, narrative of those per- 
fomied for the slain in the great war, 
3()3 ; sad procession of the women to the 
plain of Kurukshetru, 364 ; the women sit 
by the dead bodies of their husbands, ib. ; 
lamentations of Gandhdri over her sou 
Duryodhuna, xb. ; lamentations of the 
widows, ib. ; performance of tho funeral 
rites for the slain, ib. ; ‘collection of ma- 
terials for the buruiug. ib. ; dead liodies 
of the llajas rucoguizeu by tbeir chariot- 
eers, 363; burning of the Rajas of tho 
hrst rank, ib. ; burning of the remaining 
bodies, ib. ; bathing in tho Gauges aud 
sprinkling of water, ib. ; death of the 
chief wife of Kama, 366; review of the 
narrative, ib. ; rcfcr.s to an aute-Brah- 
manic period, ib ; no reference to Sati 
nor satibfactoiy allusion to tho Brdhmans, 
ib. 

Gambling, a special vice of the Hindds, 
176; ilindd traditions of its disastrous 
results, ib. ; specialities of Hindi! dice, 
ib. ; skill as well as chani!e brought into 
play, ib. ; ancient game of coupon with 
cubic dice, 176 ; modem game of pusba 
with oblong dice, ib. ; legend of tho great 
gambling mutch at Hastinapur, ib. ; un- 
scrupulous skill of Siikuni, ib. ; Duryod- 
liana prevails on liis father Dhritardshtra 
to invite the Pandavas to a match, ib. ; 
reluctance of Yudhishthira, 177 ; the Pun- 
davas arrive at llastinapur, ib. ; morning 
of the match, 178; the Pandavas proceed 
to the pavilion, ib. ; Sakuni challenges 
Yudhislithira to a game at dice, ib. ; 
Euryodhanis lays the stakes whilst Sakuni 
plays, ib. ; picture of the gambling match, 
ib. ; lossesof Yudhishthira, 179 ; question 
of whether Draupadi was really lost, 180 ; 
insults committed upon Eraupadi before 
the whole assembly, 182 ; Bhfma*8 fearful 
vow, ib. ; sudden appearance of the Ma- 
haraja, ib. ; departure of tho Pandavas 
183 ; Pdudavas reoalled and play a second 
game, ib. ; exile of the P&ndavas, ib. ; 
affecting character of tho tradition, 184 ; 
its truthfulness to human nature as maui- 
festod hy a primitive but high-spirited 
race, ib. ; wives not unirequeutly lost and 
won at Kshatriya gambling matches, ib. ; 
sensational character of the scone, 186 ; 
Yudhishthira engaged as teacher of diee- 

S laying to Buja virdta, 207 ; the Raja 
Mhos the dice at his face, 224; ideas of 
fair play, 243 ; gambling match of Nala 
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and Pn&likara, 486 ; not regarded as a 
Ticcy 605; eomparison of the gambling 
match of Nala with that of xadhish- 
thira, xb. 

G&ndh4ra, country, name of, still presetved 
in Kandahar, 71. 

Qundbcirf, daughter of the Raja of Gdnd- 
hara. marries Maharaja Dhritarashtra, 66 ; 
blindfolds herself on hearing that he was 
blind, lb. ; her sons named Kauravas, 
ib. ; significance of her marriage, 71 ; 
absurd myth respecting the birth of her 
sons, 72, note ; summoned by the Mahd- 
raja to the Council of the KauraTas, 268 ; 
sends for Duryodliuua and remonstrates 
with him in the presence of the Council, 
ib. ; aOectiiig interview with Krishna 
after the slaughter of her sons in the great 
war, 342 ; Krishna consoles her by engag- 
ing that the Pdiidavas will prove more 
dutiful than the Kauravas, 343 ; her 
reply, ih. ; Krishna renews his promises, 
344 ; her aflccting interview with the 
Pdndavns, 362 ; Yudlii&hthira'a excuses, 
ib. ; her resignation, ib. ; she reproaches 
Bhima for having drank the blood of 
Buhsdsana, ib. ; hia denial, ib. ; sends the 
Pdndfivas to their mother Kunti, ib. ; 
piously consoles Braupadi, ?63 ; accom- 
panies the sad procession of the women to 
the plain of Kurukshetra, 364 ; her la- 
zneutations over her son Duryodliana, ib. ; 
departs with the Mahdraja and Kunti to I 
the jungle on the Ganges, 43p ; his death, j 
441. 

Gandharvas, their form of Aiairiage, 48 ; slay 
the eldest son of Raja Sdntnnu, 62, 64 ; 
capture Uiiryodhana and Kama, 194; 
later conception of them ns ghosts, 20.> ; 
Braupadi represents her five husbands 
as Gandharvas, 208 ; rumour that they 
had slain Kichaka, 216 ; groat commotion 
in the city of Virdta, ib. ; Bhfma mis- 
taken for one, 217 ; difficulties regarding, 
228 ; a Hill tribe subsequently converted 
into celestial beings, 228. 

Gandfv^, the mythical bow of Arjuna, 266, 
note. 

Ganges, river, said to have borne children 
to Raja fiantanu, 60, note^ bathing in, 
and sprinkling with water a part of the 
funeral ceremony, 36.6 ; the locality of 
the retirement of the Mahdraja, 439. 

Oarura, a bird, the vehicle of Krishna as 
Vishnu, 412, 

Gautama, son of Gotama, the mythical 
father of Kripa and Kri])d, 78. note, 

Oayatri, tlie, 23 ; different translations of, ib., 
note. 

' Generalissimo, election of, prior to a war, 
276, 

Geographical identification, difficulties in 
the way of, 62, note^ in* the story of 
Raja Virdta, 232. 

Ghosts, conception of the Gandharvas as, 
206 ; the Pdndavas set up a dead body 
in a place of burning to guard their wea- 
pons, 206 ; religious ideas connected with, 
226 ; belief in ^cir amours, 228 ; the re- 


ligious belief of the aborigines, 239. 

Gokula, encampment of the Yddavas there, 
461. 

Govarddhana mountain, worshipp^^d Iw the 
Yadavas instead of Indra, 467 ; Indra 
sends down rain to wash away the country, 
ib. ; Krishna renders the mountain fiery 
hot, and raises it over the people like an 
umbrella, ib. 

Gurus, or ecclesiastical heads, correspond- 
ing to hereditary Bishops, 79 ; the heads 
of the sects, 80 ; their ecclesiastical visita- 
tions, ib. ; their spiritual powers, ib. ; 
their temporal powers, 81 ; their non- 
existence amongst the ancient Kshatriyas 
proved by the mythical character of the 
traditions which refer to them, ih. ; tlieir 
garbling of the Maha Bhilrato, 82. 

IVmuman. the monkey demigod, mythical 
son of Vayu, 190 ; his interview with his 
alleged brother Bliima, ib. ; his super- 
natural shrinking and swelling, ib. 

Hastin, son of Bhurata, 47. 

Hastinapur, near the modern Delhi, the 
opening scone in the Mnha Bharatn, 42,; 
significance of the site ns an outpost dr 
the Aryans, ib. ; approximate description 
of, 43 : the city, ib. ; the palace, ib. ; 
the Council hall, ib. ; the Ilaj, ib, ; coun- 
try to the south and cost a land of table, 
66; scarcity of w'omen at, 67, note; ex- 
hibition of arms at, 86; mythical character 
of all legends referring to localities at a 
distance, 100; triumphant entry of the 
Fundavas after the great war, 368 ; tri- 
umphant return of Aijuna with the horse 
in the Aswumedha of'Yudbishthira, 416; 
Pjirfkshit, sou of Arjuna, obtains the Raj, 
453. 

Hidimba, the Asiura, Bhfma fights aud slays 
him, 108. 

IJidimbi, sister ofTIidimba, marries Bhfma, 
109 ; extraordinary honeymoojx, ib. 

Homa, displaced animal sacrifices, 169 ; 

[ offering of, at the installation of Rjya 
Yudhishthirn, 371 : offering of, comhinod 
with the sacrifico of the horse, 426 ; in- 
troduced as a Brabmanical sacrifice, 427 ; 
performance of, 430 ; religious merit 
acquired by, 435. 

Horse, twelve adventxires of, after the 
loosening in tho Aswamedha of Yud- 
hishthira, 396 ; first adventure : carried 
aw'ay by the son of a Raja hy the counsel 
of one of his thousand wives, ih, ; restored 
through the mediation of Agni who had 
married the Raja’s daughter, ib. ; un- 

♦ meaning character of the story,* ib , note; 
second adventure: legend of the dis- 
obedient wifb who was transformed to a 
rock, 397 : third adventure : legend of 
the Raja and the cauldron of boiling oil, 
309; recovery tho horse by Aijuna, 
400 ; fourth adventure : horse transformed 
into a mare, ib. ; mythical ohorgoter. of 
thb story, ib.^ note; fifth adventure: 
horse enters the country of tjiu Amarons, 
ib. ,* sixth adiGiqturo: horn enters ^ 
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country where men, women, and animals the country, ib. ; fruatra^d by Krishna, 

grow upon trees, 402 ; men with blanket ib. ; worships Krishna iS the Supreme 

ears, 403 ; monsters, ib. ; human sacri- Lord, 4G8 ; informed by Ndrada of the 

iices, ib. ; seventh adventure : horse en- Swayamvara of Duma y anti, 481 i sets off 

ters the country of Manipnru, 404; eighth for the S wayam vara, 482 ; renders Nala 

adventure : horse enters the city of liat- invisible, ib, ; laughs at the WTath of 

uapura, 412 ; ninth adventure : the horse Kali, 485. 

enters the lliij of Chandrahasa, 413; Indra<prastha, remains of the ancient city 
tenth adventure: the horse enters the of, between Delhi and the Kutub, 141; 

sea beyond the northern mountain, ib. ; flourishing Raj of the Dtindavas , 154 ; 

eleventh adventure : the horse enters the descends to Yuyutsu, son of Dhriturashtm, 

llttj of Jayadratha, 414 ; twelfth ad\cn* 453. 

ture : triumphant return to Hastinapur, lustiillation of Raja Yudhishtbirn, 368; tri- 
416 ; review of the twelvo adventures, umphaTit procession from the plain of 

417; locality of the adventure in Mun- Kurukshetra to tlie city of Uastmapur, 

niporo still pointed -out by the Mun* ib. ; arrival of Yudhishthira at the palace, 

iiiporces, 425 ; lator adventures counected 369 ; worsliip of the family gods, ib. ; dis- 

with Krishna, 426 ; narrative of the sac- tiibution of gifts to tiio Rrabmans, ib. ; 

ritice of— scfi Aswamedha. enthronement of the Raja facing the cast, 

Horse, sacrifice of. See Aswamedha. 370 ; ceremony pcrlbrmed by 'Dhuumya 

Horses, taming, taught by Droiia, 75. • the Br'ibniaii, ih. ; symbolical rites, ib. ; 

Hot Season, warred against by the Raja of pots of water from the sacred rivers, ib. ; 

tlie Rain, 461 ; assembling of the clouds Ingh place ])rcpared for sacrifice, 371; 

in battle array, 46G; flight of the Hot Yudhishthira and Draupadi seated upon 

Season, ib. the tiger’s skin, ib. ; offering ofthohoma. 

Human sacrifices. Naramcdha. 1 ib. ; the five purifying aiticle.s poured 

upon Yudhisbtbira and Draupadi, ib. ; 
India, importance of its history,. 1; di.s- pots of sacred water poured over the pair, 

tinctioii between the history of British ib ; music sounded, ib. ; bards and eu- 

ad ministration and the history of tlie JogUts ebauut the praises of Yudhi.'.h- 

Hiudu^, ib. ; difficulties in the wa}' of thira, ib. ; description of the umbrella 

apprehending the latter, 2; the Malm and ebainara as ensigns of royalty, 372; 

Bharata and .U;1.ni;iyiina indispensable to doubtful authenticity of the details, 374; 

a knowledge of the Uinddb, 3 ; European j apparent origin of the various cere- 

ignorance of the Hindds, ib-, no^e ; in- j monies, ib. ; description of the ceremonies 

fluonce of the Maha Bh^vata and Rama- ! performed as ^iveu iu the Agiii Bunina, 

yana upon Uie masses, 4 ; vast interval 375, 9Wfe* 

between the age in which the events Isuiah, his denunciations of the Mosaic 
occurred aud tne ago in which they are ritual, 158, ?wfe, 

recorded, 5 ; distinction between the Islands of the sea, inhabited by DaitVciR, 
Vcdic and BraUmunic periods, ib. 401; story of the old RUhi who inhabited 

Indra, conception of, tus the god of rain, 8 ; one, 413. 
characteristics of, 14; attributes of a 

linman hero superadded to those of the Jambavat, the Boar, Krishna’s marriage to 
god of the firmament, ib. ; frequently his daughter, 38 1 ; carries off the jewel 

addressed in familiar terms, ib. ; par- from Prasena, 47G; gives hi.^ daughK-r to 

tiality for .strong drink, ib. ; hymned as Krishna, ib. 

the discoverer of the soma, lo ; spirit- Jaiiamejuya, his sacrifice of snakes, 40, 
ualized into a ]>ersouificd idea ot the twfe. 

firmament, ib. ; the hero of the Aryans Jarasaudha, Raja of Magadha, conquered by 
and foe of the aborigines, ib. ; character BMma, *1^; mythical character of the 
of the Vedic hymns addressed to him, legend, 1G4, makes war against 

ib. ; invocations to him in his liuman Mathura, and is defeated by Krishna, 

capacity, ib. ; invocations to him as the 475 ; maxvhes an army of barbarians 

•Supreme Being, IG ; *mytli of Ills being against Matbura, ib. ; retreat of Krishna 

the filler of Arjuna, 71 ; myth that the and the Yddavas to the city of Dwuraku, 

five Pdndavas were five Indras, 134; the ib. 

ally of the Nagas or serpents, 141; Ar- Jayadratha, Raja of Sindhu, visits Draupadl 
juiia and Krishna fight against him, ib. ; iu tlie nbacncc of her huslmnd.s 199 ; fails 
interpolation of the myth, ib. ; uppear.sto in love with hor, ih. ; sends a Chieftain 

Ariuna and directs him to propitiate tho to inquire her name and lineage, ib. ; 

god Siva, 191 ; propitiated by tiie flesh of enters the hut, 200 ; his . wicked pro- 

the horse at the Aswamedha of Yudhish- posals, ib. ; carries her away in his chariot 

thira., 431 ; opposition of Krishna, 460 ; by main force, 201 ; pursued by the P&n- 

great feast at Yrindiiwana in honour of, davas, ib. ; abandons DrauiMidf and seeks 

467; Krishna counsels the Y&davos to to escape, ib.; Yudhishthira's clemency, 

transfer the worship of Indra to the ib. ; Bhfma drags him from his chariot 

Govarddhana mountain, 467 ; Indra in aud makes him a slave, 202 ; Draupadi 

his wrath souds down rain to wash away orders his rcloosc, ib. ; review of tho tra- 
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^ition, 202 ; alrea^ married to 3)uhaal&, death, ib. ; his Udnfs perform the funeral 
ib. ; preventa^e Pdndavas from rescuing rites for him, ib* 

Abhimanyu from the spider's web, 312 ; Kauwa, the sage, the putatire father of 

Arjuna vows to slay him boforo sunset on Sahuntalii, 47* 

the morrow, 313; cowardly attempts to Kapila, city of, 117, note. 

withdraw from the field, ib. ; fierce strug- Kama, the son of a chariotcor, his sudden 

glc to reach him, 314 ; desperate conflict appearance at the exhibition of arms at 

with Anuna, 315; Arjuna cuts off his Hastindpur, 88; exultation of Duryod- 

head hciorc sunset, ib. ; adventure in his hana and mortification of Arjuna, 89 ; 


Kaj of the horse in the Aswamedha of 
Yudhishthira, 414; story of his widow 
Duhsald, ib. ; his dead sou miraculously 
restored to life by Krishna, ib. 

Jimdta proves his superiority in pugilism 
and wrestling in the court of Kaja Vir4ta, 
209; trouble of the Itoja that none of 
his own wrestlers could overcome him, 
ib. ; groat battle with Bluma, ib. ; Bhima 
whirls him round by the lcg.s and dashes 
him against the ground, ib. ; his death, ib. 

Jungle, 13 hfma's honcyinoou in, 109 ; clear- 
ing of, by Aryan colonists, 1 40 ; changes in 
the scenery”, 189 ; occasional tempe-sts, 
ib. ; humble character of a coiifiagratiou, 
442. 


Kali, the personification of the Kali age, 
485 ; his wrath at finding that Nala w'as 
chosen by Bainayantf, ib. ; his threat, ib. ; 
not to be confounded with the goddess 
K4U, ib., note; plots with Dwjipara for 
the destruction of Nala, 486 ; takes pos- 
session of Nala, ib. ; brings about a gam- 
bling match between Nala and Pushkara, 
ib. ; tempts Nala to dcs^t his wife in the 
jungle, 489. 

Kdlld^a, his drama of ** Sakuntala," 48. 

Kdmpilya, the city of Kaja Drupada, 119. 

Kanju, son of Vrihaspatf and pupil of 
8ukra, his love passages >vith Devayanf, 
510 ; delivered by Sukra from the wrath 
of tho Paityas, ib. ; refuses to marry 
Devayani, 511; exchanges curses with 
her, ib. 

Kansa, Raja of Mathura, deposed his father 
Ugrasena, 461 ; threatens to slay kis 
o<3usin Devakf on her wedding day, 462 ; 
Yasudeva engai^es to deliver up her 
children, ib. ; his efforts to secure the 
infant Krishna, ib. ; seizes Vhe supposed 
daughter of Devaki who escapes to 
heaven, 463 ; slaughters the wrorshippers 
of Vishnu and the male children, ib. ; 
Nonda and the cowherds bring tribute, 
ib, ; sends demons to slay Krishna, 464 ; 
performs a sacrifice to tho god Siva in the 
city of Mathurd, 469 ; orders the death of 
Krishna and Balardma, 471; slaughter 
of his fighting men, ib. ; his restlessness, 
472 ; his portentous dreams, ib. ; orders 
his Ministers to preparo an arena for the 
exhibition of wrestlers, ib. assembly of 
the Raja and his people, ib. ; adventures 
of Krishna and Balardma with his great 
elephant, 473; orders the slaughter of 
Krishna and Balardma^ and the arrest of 
Ugrasena, Yasudeva, and Devakf, 474; 
Krishna rises up and fights him, ib. ; his 


challenges Arjuna to single combat, ib. ; 
mutual abuse, ib. ; Drona calls upon 
Aijuna to fight him, ib. ; Kripa inter*- 
poses to prevent the battle, ib. ; created a 
Kaja by Duryodhana, 90 ; appearance of 
his aged father, ib. ; his ^al reverence, 
ib. ; Bhfma's contemptuous language to- 
wards him, ib. ; combat prevented by the 
approach of night, ib. ; led away by 
Duryodhana, ib. ; question respecting lus 
birth, ib. ; his father not a charioteer but 
<JL carter, 92 ; question whether Duryod- 
liana really created him a Rnja, ib. ; 
legend of his being the son of Kuuti by 
the Sun god, ib. ; fioated as a babe to tho 
country of Anga, 94 ; brought up by a 
charioteer, ib. ; object of the myth, 95 ; 
associated with the later Rajas of Anga, 
ib. ; enters tho lists at the Swayamvara of 
Draupadi and strings the oow, 121 ; 
Draupadi prevents his competing on 
account of the lowness of his birth, ib. ; 
his appeal to the Run, 121 ; captured by 
the Gandharvas, 194 ; congratulates Dur*- 
yodhaua on his performance of aVaish- 
nava sacrifice, 197 ; his vow to slay 
Arjuna, ib. ; remonstrates with Bhfshma 
for praising Aijuna in the Council of the 
Kaurovas, 250 ; hU message to the Pun- 
davas, ib. ; threat of Bhishraa that Ar- 
juna will conquer him, 251 ; interposition 
of tho Mahdrnja, ib. : plots with Duryod- 
hann to seize Krishna, 269 ; invited by 
Krishna to join the I^andavas, 270 ; re- 
fuses to desert Duryodhana or to take a 
position where Arjuna would appear as 
his superior, ib. ; his parting 'with Krish- 
na, 271 ; Bhfshma stipulates that he 
absent himself from tho great war, 276 ; 
he agrees so long as Bhfslima is alive, ib, ; 
engages to slay the Pandavas if Bhfshma 
will retire from the command, 306 ; his 
fivo days of command in the great war, 
323 ; the election, ib. ; first day, ib. : in- 
decisive struggle; ib. ; Kama cng^cs to 
slay Arjuna, ib. ; second day of his com- 
mand, desires that Salya would drive his 
chariot, ib. ; snoers of Salya at his birth, 
324; driven by Salya against Arjuna, 
325 ; evil omens, ib. ; contention with 
Salya respecting the prowess of Arjuna, 
ib. ; refers to the depraved customs of 
the people of Madra^ ib. ; charges riie 
P&ndavati ib. ; attacks Yi^hishthira in 
the absence of Aijuna, 326; reproaches 
Yudhishthira wilh the eowe.i^ioe he had 
imbibed from Br&hmans, ib. ;^'Ariuna 
goes forth to a final battle against him, 
328; the armies stop fighting and the 
gods descend finm heaven, ib*; his ad- 
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flrosB to Ills chnriotccr, 32B ; tho battle, 
ib. ; a wheel of his chariot sinks into the' 
earth, ib. ; slain by Arjuna with a crca- 
ccnt-'Shaped arrow, ib. ; review of the 
narrative qf his command, 329 ; seven 
mythical circumstanced connected with 
tho battle, 330, note ; sorrow of Atjuna 
and Yudhishtnira at his death, ; 
kindness of Yudhishthira towards his 
widows, ohildren, and dependants, ib. ; 
death of his chief wife, 366. 

Kdsi, the modern Benares, three daughters 
of the Baja carried-off by BMshroa, />2 ; 
their marriage to Vichitra-virya, 53; 
suspicious character of the story, 55 ; dis- 
tance from Hastinapur, ib. ; name of, jtro^ 
bably interpolated, 58. 

Kauravas, sons of Maharaja Dhritarashtra, 
birth of, 65 ; absurd myth respecting their 
birth, 72, note; main incidents in thdr 
early life, 73 ; narrative of their jealoiisms 
of the Pandavas, 74 ; their education, 75 ; 
defeated by Drupada, Uaja ofPanchula, 
96 ; increasing ill blood between them and 
the P&ndavas, 97 ; their plot to burn the 
Prindaviis at Yarandvata, 101 ; their alarm 
at the marriage of the Pandavas with the 
daughter of Kaja Drupada, 127, 136 ; 
jealousy of their wives at the beauty of 
•Draupudf, 177 ; tradition of their going 
out into tho jungle to mark the cattle, 
but really to spy out tho Paudavas, 194 ; 
eeplure of Duryoclhana and Kama by 
llie Ciandharva8,;19.5 ; stipulation as re- 
gards the thirteenth year of the exile of 
the Pandava^ .205 ; their proceedings 
during tho thirteenth year of the exile, 
219; fail to discover tho P&ndavas, ib.; 
spies bring the news of the death of Kfch- 
iika, ib. ; approve the proposal of Susar- 
jnan to invade the Raj of Virata, 219; 
plan of campaign, ib. ; they discover Ar- 
juna and discuss whether the thirteenth 
year is really over, 222 ; defeated by Ar- 
junn, ib. ; authenticity of the campaigns 
of Duryodhaiia and Susarman disproved, 
233 ; liold a great Council to receive the 
envoy from Baja Drupada, 249 ; pre- 
liminary message of the Pandavas, ib, ; 
their demand for tho restoration of their 
Baj, 250 ; reply of Bhfshma, ib. ; Kama's 
wrathful remonstrances with Bhishma for 
praising Arjuna, ib. ; Kama's message to 
the Pundavns, ib. ; Bbishma threatens that 
Arjuna will conquer Kamo, 251 ; inter- 
position of Maharaja Dhritarashtra, ib. ; 
embassy of Sanjaya to the Pilndavas, 252 ; 
summoned to a Council to receive tho re- 
turn messages brought by Sanjaya, 256 ; 
the elders counsel peace whilst the young 
men clamour for war, ib. ; ^ mission oz 
Krishna, 256 ; question os to the recep- 
tion of Krishna, 258 ; they all go out to 
meet him excepting Duryodhana, 259 ; 
great Council at Hastin&pur to discuss the 
mission of Krishna, 261 ; plot to seize 
Krishna, 269 ; mythical character of the 
mission of Krishna, 271 ; march to the 
plain of Kurukshetra, 274; separated ijrom 


the P&ndavas by a lake, 277 ; intcrchango 
of challonges with the P&ndavas, 279, 
280 ; repulsed on the third day of the war, 
305 ; Bhfshma renews the battle, in which 
they are driven bock by Arjuna, ib. ; 
disheartened at not conquering the P&n- 
davas, ib. ; Drona on the second day of 
his command draws thorn up in tho form 
of a spidoT^s w'eb. 310 ; i^eneral outcry 
against the cowardly Chieirains who slow 
Abhitnanyu, 312 ; reproach Aijuna for 
interfering in the combat between Bhuris- 
rava and S4tyaki, 814; their grief on the 
death of J ayadratha, 31 5 ; their sorrow on 
tho death of Druna, 317 ; their grief at 
the death of Duhsasana, 327 ; consterna- 
tion at the death of Kama, 328; their 
flight, 329 ; resolve to rcncAV the battle on 
the morrow, ib. ; eighteenth and last day 
of the gi*cat w.ir, 331 ; they abstain from 
single combats and charge only in com- 
pamics, ib. ; their utter defeat, ib. ; their 
camp plundered by the Pandavas, 341 ; 
said to have ascended to the heaven of 
Indra because they died Rghting bravely, 
3-15 ; passionate desire of the survivors for 
revenge, ib. ; ghosts of the slain assem- 
bled ii-om the river Ganges by Vyasa the 
sage, 440 ; the widows drown themselves 
in the Gauges and rejoin their husbands, 
441. 

Kosinf, maid servant of Damayautf, sent to 
Nala, 497 ; her interview with Nala, ib. ; 
perceives his divine powers, 498. 

Khdiulava-prastba, country of, migration 
of the Pandavai^to, 138 ; myth of the burn- 
ing of the forest of, 140; remains of the 
ancient city of Indra-pra.stha, 141 ; 
flourishing Baj of the Pandavas, lo4. 

Kfchaka, brother of the Bani of Raja Vi- 
rata, his commanding influence, 210; pre- 
vails with the lldnf to send Draunadf to 
his house, 211; affronts Draupadi, 212 ; 
follows her to the Council hall, ib. ; Iliija 
Virata refuses to interfere, ib. ; pays a 
second visit to the Rani, 214 ; threatens 
to carry away Draupadi, ib. ; makes lavish 
offers to DVaupadi, ib. ; Draupadi en- 
gages to meet him at midnight in tho 
music and .dancing- room, 215; his im- 
patience,* ib. ; proceeds to the music and 
dancing-room and is seized by Bbfma, 
ib. ; the battle, ib. ; slain by Bhima and 
rolled into a ball, 216 ; Draupadi spreads 
the report that he has been slain by the 
Gnndharvas, ib. ; his brothers prepare to 
burn Draupadi alive with his dead body, 
lb. ; Bhima rescues her, 217 ; flight and 
death of the brethren, ib. ; story of, dis- 
connected from tlie mythical references 
of the Pandavas, 226 ; review of, ib. ; his 
character, 229; poetic justice in his 
slaughter, 230. 

Kripa, an adopted son of Rma Sdntanu, 
represented as the son of Gautama, 78, 
note ; rebukes Karna, 89. ; advises Dur- 
yodhana to conclude a treaty with tho Fdn- 
davas, 329 ; with Aswatthdma and Krita- 
varman, the only .surviving warriors of tho 
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Kanrava armios, 331 ; tho three visit the 
wounded Duryodhana on tlfo plain of 
Kumkshetra, 347 ; remonstrates with 
Aswatthdma on his desigm to break at 
night into the camp of the rdndavas, 348; 
fullowg Aswatthama to the camp oi the 
Pandavas, 349 ; guards the gateway with 
Kritavarmau w’’hD'>t Aswattliama goes in* 
side, ib. ; return of the three warriors to 
Duryodhana, 351 ; their flight, 352. 
Kripfi, wife of Drona, 76 ; represented as 
the daughter of Qautama the Brahman, 
78, note. 

Krishna, object of tho Brahninnical com- 

S ilers of the Maha Bh&rata to promulgate 
is worship, and to connect his history 
with that of the house of Bhdrata, 67 ; 
contrast between the historical traditions 
of Krishna a»d the mythical fables re- 
specting Vyasa, ib. ; garbling of the tra- 
ditions, 68, fwte ; his mediation in behalf 
of the Pundfivas at the Swayamvara ' of 
Draupadi, 122 ; its mythical character, 
135 ; myth of his hunting with Arjuna in 
the forest of Khandava-prastha, 140 ; np- 
peataucc of the god Agni, who desires to 
devour the forest, ib. ; fights against 
Indra, 141 ; interpretation of the myth, 
ih. ; receives Aijuna with groat rejoicings 
at Dwdrakd, 150 ; gh'cs a great feast on 
the Raivataka mountain, ib. ; perceives 
that Aijuna has fallen in love with his 
sister Subhadr5, and promises to give her 
in marriage, ib. ; suggests an elopement, 
151 ; wrath of his brother Balarama, ib.; 
roinonstratcs with BaV^i’Amu, ib. ; the 
marriage, 152 ; legend proved to be a fic- 
tion intended to cover his own criminal in- 
timacy with his sister, 153 ; counsels 
Yudhishthlra as regards tho Rajasdya, 
162 ; mythical conquest of his ancient 
enemy Jard'-andUa, Raja of Magadha, ib. ; 
mythical character of tho story, Hvi; 
significance of the assertion that ho w^ashed 
the feet of the Brahmans, 166, 169; re- 
ceives the argha, 170 ; Avrath of SisupAla, 
' ib. ; cuts off tho head of Sisupdla with his 
chakra, ib. ; saves the Rajasfiva, ib. ; con- 
formity of the incident with tho tradi- 
tions of the Yddavas, and x\ot 'With those 
of the house of Bharata, IVl % presenta- 
tion of the argha referred to the Bud- 
dhist period, ib. ; reason why the Y&dava 
tradition of the death of Sisupala is 
grafted on to the Kshatriya tradition, 
lb. ; the legend a religious myth repre- 
senting the opposition of Vishnu to Siva, 
172; the chakra an emblem of divine 
Wrath of Vishnu, ib. ; myth of his mira- 
culously preventing Duhsasana firom 
stripping Draupadf in the gambling booth, 
185, note; questionable cliaraetor of his 
subsequent association with the Pdndavas, 
241 ; his speech at the Great Council, 
242 ; apeech of his kinsman Satyaki, 243 ; 
his second speech-, 245 ; mythical charac- 
ter of the details which associate him 
with the Piindavas, 246 ; mythical efforts 
of Dui^odhana and Arjuna to win over 


Krishna to their respective sides, ib. ; ex- 
cuses himself to Duryodhana for speaking 
to Aijuna first, 247 ; promises to drive the 
chariot Of Arjuna in the forthcoming war, 
248 ; improbability of the legend, but re- 
ligious significance of the myth, ib. ; his 
reply to the message sent by the Mahd- 
raja through Sapfaya to the Panda vas, 
254 ; his missioD to the Kauravas, 256 ; 
legend of the mission, 257 ; Yudhishthira 
applies to him for counsel, ib. ; offers to 
go as ambassador to Hastiu&pur, 257 ; 
comforts Draupadf, ib. ; bathes and w'or- 
shi]>s the sun and fire, ib. ; proceeds to 
Hastinapur, 258 ; sends on messengers to 
announce his arrival, ib. ; Vidura coun- 
sels Duryodhana to give him a grand re- 
ception, ib. ; great preparations com- 
menced by Duryodhana, ib. ; Duryodhana 
resolves to put him into custody, 259 ; re- 
^monstrances of the Maharaja, ib. ; enters 
the city and is received by all the Kau- 
ravas excepting Duryodhana, ib. ; haughti- 
ness of Duryodhana towards him, ib. ; 
resides in the house of Vidura where 
Kunti is dwelling, ib. ; affecting inter- 
view with Kunti, ih. ; comforts her with 
the assurance that her sons will conquer, 
260 ; visits Duryodhana, ib. ; refuses to 
partake of the entertainment prepared by 
Duryodh.ana. ib. ; declares -that there can 
l>e no friendship between them unless 
Duryodhana comes to terms with the 
Pdndnvas, 260; returns to tho house of 
Vidura and declines all other invitations, 
261 ; explains to Vidura the reason of his 
coming to Hastindpur, ib. ; reverence 
paid to him by the people of Hastinapur, 
ib. ; proceeds to the gHIat Council of the 
Kauravas. 262 ; his reception by the 
Maharaja and Bhfshmu, ib. ; his speech 
before the Council, ib, ; reply of tho 
Maharaja that he had better advise Dur- 
yodhana, 265 ; his advice to Duryodhana, 
ib. ; Duryodhana’s indignant speech to 
him, 267 : he rebukes Duryodhana, ib. ; 
advises the Maharaja to arrest Duryod- 
hana and his three allies, 268 ; reveals 
himself as the Supreme Being, 269 ; re- 
assumes his humanity and takes his leave 
of the Mahdriua, ib.; returns to the bouse 
of Vidura and takes leave of Kuntf, Lb. ; 
invites Kama to join the Fandavas, 270 ; 
his parting with Kama, 271 ; returns to 
tho rdndavas and desires them to prepare 
for war upon the plain of Kurukshetra, 
271 ; legend of tlic embassy to be treated 
as a myth, ib. ; marked difference between 
Krishna as a hero and as an incarnation 
of the Supreme Being, 272 ; suspicious 
character of the legend as a, representa- 
tion of the actual relations between the 
KauravaJi and P^ndavas, ib. ; proceedings 
of the alleged embassy irreconcilable with 
the myth that Krishna made; over his 
army to Duryodhana, ib. ; 'turbulent 
character of the Council at Hfistindpur 
indicative that the myth belongs to Uie 
Krishna group of legrads, ib/ ; legend of 
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tUe humiUatioa of his broiher-in-law 
llukmin, 279 ; his mythical reply to the 
challenge sent by Duryodhana, 282 ; his 
mythic^ dialogue 'with Arjuna known as 
the Bhagavat-Qitri, 293 ; his mythical 
dialogue with Yadhishthira on the first 
day of the war, 301 ; assists Arjuna in 
protecting Yudhishthira against Brona, 
309 ; consoles Aijuna after the slaughter 
of his son, Abhinianyu, 312 ; comforts 
Subhadr^ and Uttarfi, the mother and 
'wife of Abhimanyu, 313 ; his touching 
attendance upon Arjuna throughout the 
night, ib. ; orders tiis chariot at early 
mom to drive Arjuna against Jayadrath% 
ib. ; suggests the lie told by Yudhish- 
thira to Drona, 321 ; suggests a prevari- 
cation, ib. ; reproves Ai^una for drawing 
his sword against his cider brother, 327 ; 
efFccts a reconciliation, ib. ; advises 
Bhima to provoko Diiryodhaiia to leave^ 
the lake, 333 : suggests that Bhima should 
fight Duryodliana, 330 ; advises Bhimu to 
commit foul play, 33S ; prevents Bula- 
ramu from punishing the Pandavas for 
Bhfina*8 foul blow, 340 ; defends and 
CKCusea Bhima, ib. ; goes with the I'an- 
davas to sec Duryodhuiia, ib. ; rccrimt na- 
tions with Duryodliana, 341 ; consoles the 
riiudavas and proclaims Yudhishthira 
Kaja, ib. ; requested by Yudhishthira to 
proeot.d to Hustiu«^puraud excuse the pro- 
ceedings of himself and brethren to the 
Manoraja, 3 (2 ; reaches Uastinupur in the 
first quarter of the night, ib. ; nis inter- 
yie'w with the blind Maharaja, ib. ; his 
uifccting interview with the Rani Gand- 
hiiri, ih. ; consoles Gandhari by engaging 
that the Faiidavas should prove mure 
dutiful than the Kauravus, 343; her reply, 
ib. ; he review's his promises, 341 ; returns 
to the quarters of the Pdndavas in the 
camp of the Kauravas, ib. ; review of the 
narrative of the mythical references 'to 
him, ib. ; his extraordinary counsel that 
Bhfma should strike a foul blow, ib. ; 
deaths of the three hemes of the Kauravas 
ascribed to his immoral interference, ib, ; 
reproached by Duryudhana, 34d ; origin 
of the myth, ib. ; appears in his mission 
to Hastinapur in the character of a con- 
soler, ib. ; consoles Yudhishthira after tho 
revenge of Aawattli^ma in the camp of 
the Pdndavas, 362; consoles Draupadf, 
363; mythical character of his etTorts to 
reconcile the Maharaja writh the I’an- 
diivas, 369 ; presents the Mah&raja with 
tho image of Bhima instead of Bhima 
himself, 361 ; advises Yudhishthira to 
perform an Aswamedha to cast aside his 
melancholy, 382 ; his sudden appearance 
at the gate of the palace, 383 ; brought 
in to the P^ndavas, ib, ; hia jealousy that 
Arjuna was not cho^n to bring away the 
horse, 384 } objoetano Bhima's fondness 
for eatftig add marriage to an Asura wife, 
ib. ; Bnima retorts that. Krishna's 
stomach contains the universe, ib« ; re- 
ference to his miurriage to the daughter of 


a Bear„ ib. ; mollified, ib. ; returns to 
Dwdraka until the night of the looseuingr 
of the horse, 386 ; trick played by him 
upon Bhima, 3S6; feast spread out rorhk 
meal, ib. ; tantalizing of Bhima, ib. ; 
sets out fpr Hastindpur, ib. ; his 
motley camp, ib. ; merriment of the 
crowcf, ib. ; declaration of a gay woman 
that by beholding him her sins were for- 
given her, 386; application of a flower- 
girl, 387 ; his benevolent reply, ib. ; ap- 
plication of a milk- woman, ib, ; Bhima 
complains to him of the troublesome con- 
duct of the women, ib. ; he appoints 
Bhima to be General Superintendent of 
the women, ib. ; jesting conversation wdth 
Bhfma, ib. ; approach Mathura, 338 ; 
people of Mathurd come out and meet 
him with jireseuts, ib.; remind him of his 
boyhood amongst the cattle at Yrinda- 
vaua, ib. ; his presents to the women, ib. ; 
encamps on the bank of the Jumna, ib. ; 
jiroceeds in advance to Hastin.ipur, ib. ; 
u Brail man proclaims the merit of be- 
holding him, ib. ; the Brahmans beseech 
him to forgive their sins, 389 ; hb I’eply, 
ib. ; praised by a eulogist, ib. ; Bralimaus 
pray to him, ib. ; dancing girls perform 
before him, ib. ; pious speeches and W'on- 
derful ])crformances of one of the dancing 
girls, ib. ; the dancing girls, ib. ; 

enters the city of Hastinapur, ib. ; visits 
the Maharaja and Hani, ib. ; his ladies 
received by the ladies of tho Panda vas, 
390; Draupadf acknowledges his mira- 
culous interfereni^o in the gambling pavi- 
lion, ib. ; largo interpolations in the 
narrative of the Aswumedha refemng to 
him, 391 ; contradictory features in his 
nature as a man of pleasure and an incar- 
nation of the 8ux>renie Being, ib. ; absurd 
attempt to harmonize the tw^o oppo.sito 
conceptions, 392 ; his practical jest with 
Bbfnia, ib. ; mixture of jesting and piety, 
ib. ; Sesha-naga. the great serpent, desires 
to win the fiivour of Krishna by sending 
tlic life-restoring jewel to Arjuna, 411; 
proceeds to Manipura riding on Garura, 
412; absurd myths in connection with, 
412, fwte , miraculously restores to life 
the dead somof Jayadnitha and Duhsala, 
414: returns to Hu.ninupur, 416; sees 
Yudhishthira clad in a deerskin and hold- 
ing a deer's horn, ib. ; relates the victories 
of Aijuna, ib. ; consoles hi.s sister Su- 
bhadrd, ib. ; questioned by his 'wives, ib. ; 
advises Yudhishthira respecting the As- 
wamedha, 416 ; dubious character of tho 
miracle of his restoring a dead man to life, 
426 ; congratulates Yudhishthira on tho 
success of his Aswamedha, 431 ; gifts 

S resen ted to his family bv Yudhishtmra, 
>. ; his proclamation at Dwdraka against 
wine, 444 ; his proclamation that the 
people shoiild go and worship at Prab- 
n6s^ 446 ; disappearanoe of his ensigns, 
446 ; permits the people to drink wine, 
ib. ; upholds Sit}’aKi in insulting Krita- 
varman, 447 i horrible tumult and snas- 
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eacre, 447 ; goes out to Baiar&ma) 448 ; 
senda bis diariotecr to llastin&pur, ib. ; 
proceeds to Dwdrakdj ib. ; returns to 
Balardiina and finds him dead, 440 ; slain 
bv a hunter, ib. ; terrible lamentations of 
his widows, ib. ; five of his widows bum 
themselves, 450 ; Krishna, legends respect- 
ing, their impoitant character^ 458 ; their 
significance, historical and religious, ib. ; 
historical character of Kriidina as a hero, 
ib. ; account of the Yadavas, 458 ; im- 
robability of any intimate relations 
ctween the Yadavas and Fdndavas, 459 ; 
personal character of Krishna, ib. ; a cow- 
herd famous for his pranks and amours, 
460 ; takes a part in a popular movement 
against Kaja Kansa and slays the tyrant, 
ib. ; subscc^uent ciForts to ennoble the 
birth of Krishna, ib. ; religious character 
of Krishna, ib. ; imjdied opposition of 
Krishna both to Siva and Indra, ib. ; » 
connection of Krishna with fotisjche wor- 
ship and Buddhism, ib. ; seven legends 
connected with the early life of Krishna, 
461 : (1.) Legend of the birth of Krishna, 
ib. ; ne is carried across the Jumna in a 
basket, 463 ; miraculous lowering of the 
waters, ib. ; protected by the great snake 
Sesha-ntiga, ib. ; changed for the infant 
daughter of Nancla and Yasoda, ib. ; 
demons sent by Kaiisa to slay him, 464 ; 
(2.) Infancy and boyhood of Krishna, ib.; 
ohlldish gambols with his brother Bala- 
r5ma, ib. ; ^Tosoda, mother of Krishna, 
sees the three worlds in his mouth, ib. ; 
Krishna’s pranks with his mother’s churn, 
465 ; pulls down tw<^ trees, ib. : steals 
butter at Vrindavana, ib. ; kills many 
demons, ib. ; plays the flute in the pas- 
tures, 466 ; confusion of the damsels of 
VrindS.vana, ib. ; hides the clothes of the 
damsels whilst they are bathing in the 
Jumna, ib. ; (3.) Xvrislina’s opposition to 
the worship of Indra, ib. ; counsels the 
Yadavas to transfer their worship from 
Indra to the Govarddhana mountain, ib. ; 
the Yadavas worship the mountain, 467 ; 
Krishna appears in a second form as the 
genius of the mountain, ib. ; nnidcrs the 
mountain fiery hot, and raises it over the 
eople like an umbrella, iV. ; worshipped 
y indra as the Supreme Lord, 468; (4.) 
I.,ove adventures of Krishna, ib. ; dances 
with all the women of Vrindavana on the 
night of the full moon, ib. ; disappears 
with his favourite Kadhika, ib. ; sorrow 
of the women, ib. ; finding of the mirror, 
469 ; abandons Radhika, ib. ; returns to 
the women, ib. ; multiplies himself into 
as many Krishnas as there are women, 
ib. ; dances the circular dance, ib. ; sports 
on the river Jumn&, ib. ; (5.) Krishna’s 
ndventures in Mathur5, ib. ; goes with 
Balar5ma to the city of Mathura, 470 ; 
adventure with the washerman of Raja 
Kansa, ib. ; forgives the sins of a tailor, 
470 ; straightens the humpback Kubja 
and renders her young and beautiful, ib.; 
accepts the offer of Kubja, ib. ; breaks the 


bow of Siva, 471 ; slays the warders of the 
bow, ib. ; his death ordered by Kansa, 
ib. ; slaughters the fighting men of Kansa, 
ib. ; warned by Nanda, ib. ; (6.) Krishna’s 
contest with Kansa, 472 ; Kansa prepares 
an arena fbr the exhibition of wrestlers, 
ib. ; K^sbna and Balar5ma approach the * 
arena disguised as jugglers, ib. ; their ad- 
ventures . with the great elephant, 473; 
kills the great elephant, ib. ; different 
ideas of the people and g^ds respecting, 
ib. ; challenged by the wrestlers, ib. ; 
Krishna’s reply, 474 ; slaughter of the 
wrestlers 474 ; Krishna slaughters Raja 
Kansa, io. ; releases Vasudeva and De- 
vakf, and restores ITgrascna to the throne, 
475 ; defeats Janlsandha, Raja of Ma- 
gadha, ib. ; retires before an army of bar- 
barians to the city of Dwaraka, ib. ; 
(7.) Krishna's life at Dwiiraka, ib.; carries 
off Kukmim, the daughter of the Raja of 
Vidarbha, ib. ; suspected of stealing a. 
gem which he subsequently recovers from 
Jambavat, 476 ; marries Jambavatf, 
ib. ; marries Satyabhamu, the daugh- 
ter of Satr/ijit, ib. ; revenges the 
death of Sutrajit, ib. ; his love of women, 
ib. ; review of the foregoing legends, ib. ; 
difference in the character of the tradi- 
tions of the early life of Krishna, and of 
those which are interwoven with the 
story of the great war, 477 ; question of 
his deification to be discussed hereafter, 
ib. • 

Kritavarman, one of the three surviving 
K&urava warriors at the end of the groat 
war, 331 ; the three visit the wounded 
Puryorlhana on the plain of Kurukshetra, 
317 ; follours Aswatthaina to the camp of 
the Pandavas, 349 ; guards the gateway 
with Kripa whilst Aswatthuma goes 
inside, ib. ; return of the three warriors 
to Duryodhnua, 3^31 ; their flight, 352 ; 
insulted by Salyaki at Prabhasa for aid- 
ing in the revenge of Aswatthuma, 447 ; 
slain by Satyalu, ib. 

Kshatriyas, distinguished by the thread and 
the title of twice born, 32 ; their origin, 
34 ; animal sacrifices, ib. ; character- 
istics of, 36; traditions and in«ititutiou8 
exhibited in the Kpics, 37 ; early superi- 
ority over the Brahmans, 49 ; iheir ab- 
duction of women sanctioned by Brah- 
manical law as Rdksbasa marriages, 57 ; 
their custom of raising up heirs to a 
deceased Raja compared with the story of 
Ruth, 62 ; marriages with the Asuras, 
110; their wrath at being beaten by a 
BrA.hman, 122 ; causes of their disdain 
of Br5hmMs, 129 ; primitive character of 
their ancient Councils, 136 ; their con- 
ception of sacrifice, 155 ; obligation to 
obey the MahAiraja and 'accent all chal- 
lenges, 177; law arainst the abduction of 
a woman withou^first conquering her 
husband, 202 ; bound not to bag for 
what they can acquire by force of arms, 
243. 

Kubja,- a hump-baekod woman^ her pious 
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address to Krishna, 470 ; Erishnastraight- 
ens her and renders her young and beau- 
tiful, ib. ; offers himself to Krishna and is 
accepted, ib. 

Kuntf, wife of Raja Pandu, 63 ; disputes 
with M&drf upon the honour of occoming 

* Sate, 61 ; returns to Hastinauur with the 
Pandavas after the death of P&ndu^ 65 ; 
said to have been the daughter of Kuntf- 
bhoja, Haja of the Bhojas, 66 ; suspicious 
statement that she chose P&ndu at her 
SwayamTara, ib. ; myth that she was the 
daughter of Sura, grandfather of Krishna, 
ib.; origin of the myth, ib.; difficulties 
us regards her birth, 68 ; said to haro 
borne three sous to Dhanna, V4yu, and 
Indra, 7 1 ; legend of her being the mother 
of Kama, 92 ; early life iii tlic house of 
the Haja of the Bhojas, 93; visit of Dur- 
vdsa tike sage, ib. ; appointed to wait 
upon Durv&sa day and night, ib. ; her 
dutiful service to the Brahman, ib. ; Dur- 
vasa offers her a boon, ib. ; teaches her a 
mantra, ib. ; she repeats the mantra and 
is visited by the Sun god, 94; birth of 
Kama, ib. ; *the babe floated upon a chest 
to the country of Anga, ib. ; review of 
the myth, ib. ; gives a feast to the poor 
at Varnndvata, 102 ; divides the victuals 
amc)tigst her sons at the evening meal, 
110; left in charge of the family priest 
Dhaumya during the absence of nor stuis I 
at the Sway am vara of Praupadl,^ US ; | 
de.siros her sons to share the acquisition 
w’on by Arjuna, 123 ; fears the conso- 
queneoft of her words, ib, ; makes over to 
IJniupadi the duty of distributing the 
victuals at supper, ib. ; Brahmanicai per- 
version of her words, 131 ; natural inter-* 
pretation that she directed her sons to 
share Draiqiadi amongst them conlirmed 
by the sequel of the tradition, ib. ; her 
affectionate greeting with Subhadra, wife 
of Arjuna, 152; remains at Uastiiidpur 
during the thirtcpii year.-*’ exile of her 
sons, 181 ; licr affecting interview with 
Krihhna at his mission, to Hastinapur, 
259 ; comforted by Krishna with the as- 
surance that her sons will conquer, 260 ; 
ICrishna takes leave of her, 270; her 
spirited messago to l^cr sons, ib. ; her 
meeting with her sons after the great 
war, 362 ; her joy as they lay their heads 
at her feet, 363; her affccring meeting 
with Draupadf, ib. ; arrives at Manipura 
mounted upon Garura, 412 ; departs with, 
the Maharaja and Gandhdrf to the jungle 
on the Ganges, 439 ; her death, 441. 

Kuru, son of Hostin, 48. 

Kurukshetra, plain of, 274 ; identified with 
the field of Paniput to the north-west of 
the modem city of Delhi, 274, note ; the 
camps of the Eauruvas and Pdndavas 
separated by a lake, 277 ; lit tip by 
torches during a night battle, 316 ; Bala- 
r^raa recommends Duryodhana and Bhf- 
ma to ffght in the middle of the plain, 
337 ; appearance of the plain on tlie 
evening of the last day of the war, 355 ; 


' sad procession of the women, 364; tri- 
umphant procession of the Pandavas, 
369. 

Kavera,*god of wealth, gardens of, 191. 

Madra, country of, situated on the southern 
slope of [the Himalaya-s 67 ; the ancient 
name of Bhutari, ib. ; barbarous customs 
of the people, 68, 325. 

M&drf, wife of Haja Pandu, 63 ; bums her- 
self |with his dead body, 64, 69 ; the sister 
of the Raja of Madra, 67 ; difficulties as 
regards her birth, 68 ; similarity of her 
Satf to the Thracian custom, 70 ; paral- 
leled in modem times, ib., note; said to 
have borne two sons to the two As wins, 
71. 

Mogadlid, identified with Bahar, 64, note ; 
Serpent or N%a dynasty at, 147, note; 
Bhhna’s combat with tTarlsandha, Haja 

• of, 162 ; mythical character of the legend, 
ib. ; Hikja of, attacks Bhimaon the second 
day o^ the war, 302 ; his son slain by 
Bh/ma, 303 ; slain himself together with 
his elephant, ib. 

Maba Bharata, its importance, 3 ; its influ- 
ence upon the TlinJds, 4 ; Kithatriya 
origin of the traditions and institution.^, 
37 ; exaggerations and embellishments of 
the Kshatriya bards, ib. ; falsifications and 
interpolations of the lutcr Brahmanical 
compilers, 38 j data by which the fact of 
an interpolation cun hu established, ib. ; 
Buddhistic clement, 39; form in which it 
is exhibited in the present u ork, ib. ; 
neither a translation nor an analysis, but 
a condensed, paraphrase interspersed w'ith 
explanation, commentary, and historical 
inferences, ih.; degree of credibility to 
be attached to the subject matter, 40 ; 
exaggerations and cmbellishmeiits to be 
treated with leniency, ib. ; simple cha- 
racter of ancient Hindu historians, 41 ; 
ballad histories, ib.; excitement of the 
audience, ib. ; circum. stances under which 
portions arc chaunted or read, ib. ; tradi- 
tions of, 42, 455; contradiction*! in the 
mythical portions, 71 ; historical value of 
the legends referring to the early rivalry 
between the Kauravas and Pandavas, 73 ; 
garbled by thn'Purohitas and Gurus, 82 ; 
mythical character of all legends referring 
to localities at a distance from Hastin-ipur. 
100 ; composed in the age of Brahmanical 
ascendancy, 168 ; compilers often tempted 
by self-interest to exaggerate the respect 
paid to the ancient sages, 169 : legend of 
Duryodhana’s ludicrous mistakes at tho 
Rujasdya of Yudhishthira apparently 
borrowed from the Koran, 173 ; expres- 
sion of an avenging Nemesis, 175 ; war 
of— aea Bhdrata; want of family sym- 
pathy on the part of the Brahmanical 
compilers, 360 ; adventures of Aijana at 
Manipura an illustration of the Brahman- 
iziiig of the poem, 419 : conclusion of tho 
poem, 454; modem Hindd belief in its 
virtues, 455 ; mythical reason for tho 
poem being called the Mah& Bhdrata, ib., 
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45d, note ; episodes id, 467 ; general cha- 
racter of the episodes, ib. ; absence of 
bistorical value, 468; impoctance of the 
legends referring to Krishna, ib. *, their 
significance, historical and religious, ib. ; 
three other important legends, ib. ; le* 
gonds of Krishna, 461 ; story of Nala and 
Damayanti, 478 : legends of Deva^duf, 
608; story of Cnandrahasa and Bikya, 
622. 

Mahawanso, description in, of the ploughing 
of consecrated ground by a Buddhist 
sovereign, 434. 

Mahendra mountain, the abode of Parasu 
Kama, 146; a range of bills on the coast 
of Coromandel, ib. , note. 

Malabar, women of, their peculiar privi- 
leges, 420, note, • 

Manipura, the modern Munnipore, Ar- 
juna's amour with the daughter of the 
Ktyn, 145; the Raja gives her to Arjuna* 
on condition that any son she «iay bear 
shall be left with him, ib.; Serpent or 
!Nuga dynasty at, 147, fi^te ; aigniOennee 
of Arjuna*s amour, 148 ; the modern 
Munnipuroes, a genuine relic of the 
Scythic Ndgas, ib., 149, note; country 
entered by the horse in the seventh ad- 
venture, 404 ; mythical description of 
Raja Babhru-vahuna and his Raj, ib. ; 
Sanskrit spoken by the people, 405 ; city 
and palace,' ib. ; waggons and fire weapons, 
ib, ; exhttubtlcsfl reveiiuca, ib. ; wealth 
and virtues of the Raja, ih. ; talents and 
bravery of the Minister, 406; magnificent 
Council hall, ib. ; nerfumes distributed 
by beautiful girls, ib. ; horse taken into 
the Council hall, 407 ; the Raja discovcTB 
that Arjuna is his father, ib. ; resolves on 
restoring the horse ond ofTexing the Raj 
to Arjuna, 407 ; dcsciiption of the meet- 
ing between the Raja and Arjuna, and 
its consequences, 409 ; modern conversion 
of the Munniporccs from serpeut-wor.ship I 
to Hinddism, 421; late origin of the con- 
version proved by the evidence of lan- 
guage, ib. ; Brahmanical description of 
the city and people, 422; refeicnee to 
artillery, ib. ; poetical imagination mani- 
fested in the description^ 423 ; adaptation 
of the mythic desenptiem ‘Of the city of 
serpents to the tastes of the modern Mun- 
niporccs, 424 ; locality of the adventures 
of the horse still pointed out, 426. 

Mantras, or hymns, 6, note. 

Marriage, Vcdic conception of, 29; allu- 
sions to polygamy in the Vedas, 29, note; 
Oandharva form, 48 ; injury inflicted 
upon a son by the marriage of an aged 
father, 61, note; ancient custom of rais- 
ing up seed to a deceased kinsman, 64, 
68 ; abductioa of women by Kshatriyas 
sanctioned by Brahmanical law os Kak- 
shasa marriages, 67; distinction between 
a R4kshasa and a Gandharva marriage, 
ib., note; Kshatriya tradition of Vylisa 
raising up heirs to the deceased liqja 
compared vrith the story of Ruth, 62; pro- 


miscuous intercourse prevailing amongst 
the people of Madra, 68 ; monogamy of 
DhritarHshtza compared with the poly- 
gamy of his predecessors, 72; nuptial 
rites of Bhima and Hidimbi performed by 
Yudhishthira, 109 ; extraordinary honey-, 
moon, ib. ; marriage of an Aryan to an 
Asura referrible to the Buddhist period, 
110; important story of the marriage of 
the five Bdudavas to Braupadi, daughter 
of Raja Brupada, 116 ; extensive modi- 
fications of the tradition in order to re- 
concile the polyandry with modem ideas 
of morality, ib. ; polyandry an institution 
still existing in Thibet, llo; three difi'er- 
ent llioorics of the origin of the institu- 
tion. viz. : (1.) Bivision of land amongst 
families; (2.) Absenteeism of some #f the 
brothers on pasturing expeditions ; (3 ) 
Scarcity of women amongst a military 
class of foreign emigrants, ib. ; origin of 
the Swayamvara, 117; w'omen regarded 
as prizes, ih; Buddhistic legend of tho 
marriage of brothers with their half sis- 
ters, 117% note; decay of the two iiwtitu- 
tions of polyandry and the Swayamvara, 
118— see Swayamvara; conversation be- 
tween Yudhishthira and Arjuna respecting 
the marriage of Braupadi, 123; BraupudC 
distributes the provisions at supper in the 
place of Kunti, ib. ; Kuntf and Braupadi 
proceed by themselves to the palace of 
Brunada, 126 ; Yudhishthira as tho elder 
brother requested to decide as j-egards 
tho moriiage. 126 ; marriage of Braupadi 
to tiro Panuavus in tho order of their 
re^-pective ages, ib, ; reference of the mar- 
riage to the earliest period in Ilindil 
history, 1?7 ; comparison of the Swaynin- 
vara and polyandry, 130; plain indica- 
tions of polyandry ns an institution in the 
noirativeof events immediately succeeding 
tile Sw'ayiimvava, 130; acknowledgment 
of the right of the elder brother to eboose 
a wife for the family, 132 ; niarriiigc rites 
deferred till Raja Brupada could be con- 
sulted, ib. ; Braupadi treated during the 
interval as a damsel betrothed to oil hve 
brothers, ib. ; stionge domestic life which 
accompanied the institution of polyandiy, 
142, and matrimonial law, ib.; its 

dubions authenticity, ib. ; intervention of 
Ndrada, M3, 7iote; proofs that the alleged 
matrimonial law is a myth, 144; wuves 
not unfrcqnently won or lost at gambling 
matches, J8i; luw' against the abduction 
of a woman without 6rst conquering her 
husband, 201 ; ancient saying that tho 
brother of tho Rdni is olw^uys to bo feared 
by the Raja, 211; jealous fears of tho 
Ranf respecting Braunadf allayed by the 
story of the five Ganaharvas, 227 ; belief 
in the amours of invisible demons, 228 ; 
peculiar incidents in Kfohaka's amour, 
230; asks his sister to send her waiting 
maid to his house, 230 ; scene between 
Kfehaka and the waiting maid in the 
Council hall, ib.; incident of l^ishta- 
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dyumna sleeping: in his camp surrounded 
by his women, 349 ; conversation between 
Draupadi and the ladies of Krishna upon 
I»olypamy and poly and r}[, 390 ; the Frince 
who had a thousand wives, 2^6 ; legend 
of the disobedient wife who was trana> 
formed into a rock, 397 ; refused whoa a 
girl to obey her future htisband, ib. ; 
married to a Kishi, but refused to fultil 
her duties, ib. ; plagues her husband in 
every way, 398; the husband tells her 
not to do w'hatever ho wishes her to do, 
ib. ; success of the experiment, ib. ; hnal 
wickedness of the woman, ib. ; the Kishi 
curses her that she shall be a rock until i 


Nagas as serpents, and the Ndgas os 
Scythians, 147 ; ancient conflict between 
the Brahmans and the N&gaa merged in 
the later religious wars between the 
Brdhmans and the Buddhists, ih. ; N&gas 
originally distinct from the Ar^^ana, but 
now either Kshatriyas or Buddhists, 148 ; 
established themselves in Magiulhi and 
Munnipur, 147, note; invasion of Lydia, 
ib., note; their magnificent city, 411 ; 
beautiful wives, jewels, and lake, ib. ; 
refuse to send the life-restoring jewel to 
Arjuna, ib. Hee Serpents, 

Sair women, their peculiar privileges, 420, 
and note. 


Arjuna releases her, 399 ; the horse fa.s- • Nakuhi, the fourth Pundava, learns the art 
tcttpd to a rock, and Aijuna releases both j of tqypiing and managiiiff horses from 
thPhorse and the woman, ib. ; Icgcnnl of j Brona, 7o ; engaged l>y llaja Virata as 
Saclnova, ib. ; legend of the country of j master of his hoi'se, 207. 

Amazons, 401; oriental uloa of happi- '^Nala, liaja of Nisbadha, or the Bhil country, 
nes.s, 418 ; moral lesson involved in the 480 ; his love for JDamayantf, ib. ; the 
fable of the disobedient wife, ib. ; llindil swan with golden wings induces Damn- 

conception of a bad wife, ib. ; pvivi- yantC to think of no one but him, ib. ; pre- 

leges of the Nair women, 420, and note; vailed on by the four gods to ask Dama- 
niamago rites of Nala and Damayanti j yanti to choose one of their number, 482 ; 
performed by Kaja Bhfma, 485 ; re- ; rendered invisible by Indra, ib. ; enters 

fusal of Nala to take refuge in tlie house j the inner apartments of the palace of 

of his wif(**s father, 488 ; love passages | Jiaja Bhima, ib. ; Damaynuti refuses to 

between Kunju and Devayiim, «510 ; j choose any husband but him, 483 ; he re- 
law against tlie marriage of a daughter 1 monstrates, ib. ; her fidelity, ib, ; the day 

and a pupil, ib. ; question of whether of the Swayimvara, 483 ; each of the four 

Yayati espoused llcvayanf by taking her | gods assumes his form, 484 ; Damavantt 
hy the hand, ; marriage rites of 1 discovers him and gives him the garland, 
Yaydti and DovayA of performed by Sukra, ib, ; his vow to Damayautf, ib. : the gods 

517 ; love passages between Yayati and give him divine gifts; ib. ; his marriage to 

8nnnishthA. ib. ; Bikya requests her Damay anti, 485 ; JCali plots with Swu- 

fathor to give her to a husband, 522 ; para for his destruction, 486 ; twelve 

marriage of Bikya and Chandrahasna, yours of happiness, ib. ; he prays to the 

529. gods with unwashon feet., and Kali takes 

Maruts, or breezes, distinguished from posses.siun of him ; tempted by Kali to 

Vayu, 9, 25. . gamble with his brother Pushkara, ib. ; 

]VIas.sagot8e, hor.se sacrifices of, 380. his losses, ib. ; his friends vainly remon- 

Matsya, the fish-girl, and mother of Vyasa stratc, ib, ; the chief men of tlie Raj 

the sage, 60 ; myth identifying her with interpose through Dumayantf, ib. ; inter- 

Satyavatf, ib. ; the myth proved to bo a ferenre of the Council, 487 ; Damayantf 

latiT interpolation, ib. ; her amour with retires from the Hall, ib. ; loses his Raj 

Parasara, ib. but refuses to stake his wife Damayautf, 

Mutsya, country or city of, 61, 62, 7Wte^ ib. ; retires with her into the jungle, ib. ; 

Maya, or a doUision of the mind, 392, 7%ote. cruel proelamation of Pushkara, ib. ; the 
Middle Country, Rajas of, 165. birds fly away. w ith Nala's only covering, 

Mithila, idcutlncd with the modern Tirhdt, ib. ; they flio5k him, 488; he entreats 

64, Tioto. Damayanti to go to her father’s house, 

^Monotheism, its co-cxistcnco with poly- ib. ; she refuses unless he will accompany 

theism, 19, note. her, ib. ; he rofuscs to take refuge with 

Moon. See Chandra. his wife’s father, ib. ; the two fishes, ib. ; 

MiilUr, Professor Max, his translation of diro extremity, ib. ; tempted by Kali to 

a monotheistic hymn from the Rig-Veda, abandon his wife in the jungle, ib. ; 

28. severs his wife’s garment, 489 ; his irreso- 

Muunipur. See Manipura. lution, ib. ; his night, ib. ; resou428 a ser- 

pent from a circle of Are, 491 ; his form 
Ndgas, or serpents, in the forest of Khan- changed by the serpent, ib. ; takes serv- 

dava, protected by Indra, 141 ; interpre- ice wiUi Rituparna, Rgja of AyodhyA, 

tation of the myth, ib.; the burning of under the name of Vdhnka, ib.; meets his 

the forest opposed by the Scythic NAgas, old charioteer Varshneya, 492 ; his evmi- 

ib. ; amour of Arjuna with Uliipf intro- ing song, ib. ; his explanation, ib. ; 

duced to represent him as the mythical Brdhmans sent to search for him, 493 ; 

ancestor of the tribe, 146 ; prominent his groaning on hearing their proclama- 

part taken by them in the history of tion, 495 ; his response to the proclama- 

ancient India, ib. ; confhsion between the tion, 497 ; consulted by Ri^a Eitupama 
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as regards the second Sirayamvara of 
Damayantf^ 497 ; his angnisn, 498 ; en- 
gages to drive from Ayodhvd to Vadarbha 
in a single day, 495 ; his cnoice of horses, 
ib. ; his drive from Ayodhyd to Yidarbha, 
ib, ; his marvellous driving, ib. ; proves 
the skill of Raja Rituporna in the calcu- 
lation of numbers, 496 ; teaches Ritu- 
parna the secrets of horsemanship in 
return for the secrets of dice, ib. ; freed 
from Kali, ib. ; approaches the city of 
Yidarbha, ib. ; his driving recognized by 
l^ainayanti, ib. ; she fails to recognize 
him as V ahuka, 497 ; his interview with 
her maid-servant Kesinf, ib.; his anguish, 
491 ; Kesini perceives his divine powers, 
ib. ; Nala sends her children to him, 499 ; 
his emotion, ib. ; Damnyautf receives him 
in the garb of a widow, ib. ; the rocfiii- 
ciliation, 500; rejoicings in Yadarbha, 4 
ib. ; he recovers his Rnj from Pushkara, 
501 ; his happy reign, ib. 

Nala and Damayanti, story of, 478; to be 
referred to the Yedic period, ib. ; proofs 
that the story belongs to a late stage in 
the Yedic period, ib. ; advance of the 
Aryans into the Ueklian, 479 ; degenera- 
tion of the V cdic deities, ib. ; supernatural 
d<‘tails, ib. ; wide interval between the 
ogc when the events occurred and the age 
wnen the poem was composed, ib. ; main 
incidents in the story, ib. ; (l.jTho loves 
of Nala and Damayantf, 480 ; (2.) The 
Swayamvara of Damayantf, 483; (3.) 
The gambling match between Nala and 
Pushkara, 485 ; (4.> The exile of Nala 
and Damayantf, 487 ; (5.) N ala’s deser- 
tion of Damayantf, 489 ; (6.) Adventures 
of Nala, 491 ; (7.) Discovery of Dama- 
yantf, 492; (8.) Discovery of Nala, 493; 
(9.) Nala’s drive from Ayodhyii to Yid- 
arbha, 495 ; (10.) Damayantf recovers her 
husband, 497 ; (11.) Nala recovers his 
Kaj, 501; review of the tradition, ib. ; 
conflict of ideas indicative of two different 
eras, 502; opposition of heroic and re- 
ligious ideas iu the character of Nala, ib. ; 
freedom of intercourse which prevailed in 
the Yedic period veiled by the introduc- 
tion of supernatural details, fi02 ; incident 
of Nala’s making his way to the inner 
apartments disguised by the incident of 
tne spell, 504 ; the second Swa^mvara 
opposed to Brahmanical ideas, ib. ; con- 
ception of an avenging Nemesis, ib. ; 
gambling > not regarded as a vice, 505 ; 
graphic pictures in the story, ib. ; Dama- 
yantf and her maidens, ib. ; the Swayam- 
vara of Damayantf compared with that of 
Draupadf, ib. ; the gambling match of 
Nalacompared with that of Yudhishthira, 
ib. ; the wife’s devotion, 500 ; episode of 
the birds, ib. ; episode of the fishes, ib. ; 
scone in the hut, ib. ; night soeno of the 
horde of wild elephants trampling down 
the caravan, ib. ; palace life, ib. : exqui- 
site description of the intcryiew between 
Nala and Damayantf, 607 • 

Naada, the putative* father of Krishna, 


463 ; carries tribute to Raja Kansa, ib. 

Nara, a form of Vishnu, 262, note; N5rd- 
van, a form of Vishnu, ib., note, 

Narada, the sage, his intervention in llio 
matrimonial arrangements of Draupadf 
and her five husbands, 143, note ; present^ 
with other Rishis at tho Council of tho 
Kauravas summoned to receive Krishna, 
202; visits Dwdraka with two other sages, 
443 ; carries the nows of the Swayamvara 
of Damayantf to Indra, 481. 

Naramcdha, a human sacrifice, a Brahman 
advises the Raja to perform, one in the 
sixth adventure of the Horse, 403 ; merit 
of the sucriflee, ib. ; performed by Brili- 
maiis and Saniascs who were cannibals 
and wine-drinkers, ib. ; performc|^ by 
Ravana, ib. 

Nemesis, the avenging, finds expression in 
the story of the Pdndavas, 175 ; in the 
story of Nala, 60 i. 

Noose, Arjuna’s skill in throwing it, 88. 

Omens, evil, 325 ; effect of the appearance 
of the owl devouring the 1>irds upon the 
mind of Aswatthaina, 356 ; fearful ap- 
pearance of, before the destruction of 
DwAruka, 441, 443. 

Panchula, Raj of, 75, 78, Tiote; its geo- 
graphical position, 96. 

Pundavas, the five sons of Raja Pdndu, 04 ; 
return to Hastinapur after their father’s 
death, 65 ; kindly received by their uncle 
Dbritar^htra, ib. ; myth that they were 
directly begotten by the gods, 70; main 
incidents in their early life, 73 ; narrative 
of the jealousies between them aud tho 
Kauravas, 74 ; their education, 75; defeat 
Drupuda, Raja of Panehdla, 96 ; increased 
jealousy of the Kauravas, 97 ; sent by 
Maharaja Dhritarflshtra to the city of 
Yarunavata, 99 ; their first exile, 100 ; 
authentic tradition of the first exile lost 
in a later fiction, ib. ; w'arned by Vidura, 
101 ; plot of tho Kauravas to burn thorn 
in tlicir house at Yarandvata, ib. ; their 
magnificent reception at Yaranavata, ib. ; 
suspicions of Yudhishthira, ib. ; dig a 
subterranean passage, ib. ; Bhfma antici- 
pates tho plot by burning the house of 
Pnrochana, 102 ; they escape with their 
mother Kunti into the jungle, ib. ; story 
to be referred to tho later age of Brah- 
manism, ib. ; representatives of the Aryan 
people in India, 104 ; their life as mendi- 
cant Brdhmans in the city of Ekachakrd, 
1 10 ; leave the city of Ekachakni after 
Bhima’s victory over Yaka, 112 ; import- 
ant story of their marriage to Draupadf, 
daughter of Raja Drupada, 115 ; exten- 
sive modifications of the tradition in order 
to reconcile tho polyandry with modern 
ideas of morality, ib, ; resolve on ottend- 
ing the Swayamvara of Draupadf, 118 ; 
engage Dhaumya to be their family 
riest, and leave Kuntf in his charge, 
19 ; their fierce battle with the Rmas at 
the Swayamvara, 122 ; lead away Drau- 
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padi, 122; inform their mother that they 
navo gained an acquisition, 123; desired 
by Kuntf to share it, ib. ; postponement 
of the marriage^ ib. ; Draupadi distributea 
the proYisiona at supper in the place of 
KuntC, ib. ; discovered by Bnrishta- 
dyumna to be Kshatriyas, 124 ; invited to 
the palace of Kaja Drupada, ib. ; Yud- 
bishthira’s reply, ib. ; grand reception of 
by liaja Drupada, 125 ; make known 
their birth and lineage, ib. ; married to 
Draupadi, 126 ; live in tranquillity at 
K/impilya, ib. ; alarm of the Kuuravas, 
ib. ; return to Hastinllpur and division of 
tlio llnj, 127 ; probable incidents of the 
marriage, ib. ; myth that they were five 
Indras, 131; no further allusion to tlie 
exceptional character of the marriage, 
136; significance of the alliance as pro- 
moting the fortunes of the Panda vas, ib. ; 
division of the liaj not a division of the 
territory, but of the family, 1.38 ; migra- 
tion from JIastin.ipur to the country of 
Kliandava-prastha, ih. ; origin of the con- 
fusion between the migration and the 
division of tlio llnj, 130 ; omission in the 
tr.'idition of nil reference to the clearing of 
the jungle, ib. ; memory of the incident 
pres'orve’d in the later myth of the burn- 
ing of the forest of Khuudava-prastlm, 
140 ; remains of their Raj at Indra-pras- 
thn between Delhi and the Kiltub, 111 ; 
their strange domestic life with one wife, 
142, 143,na£e; legend of their five houses, 
142 ; alleged broach of the matrimonial 
law by Arjuna, ib. ; his exile, 143 ; period 
of the exile a blank in their history, 
153 ; prosperity of their Uiy, 154 ; wars 
of, ill connection with the llajasuya of 
Yndhishthira, 162; their mirm at ^thc 
ludicrous mistakes of Duryodhana at\he 
ll-.ijasdya, 173 ; proposal of Duryodhana 
to invite them to a gambling match, 175 ; 
the invitation, 176; reluctance of Yud- 
hishthlra, 177 ; arrive at Hastimipur with 
Kunti .and Draupadi, ib. ; pay visits of 
ceremony to the Maharaja and Hani, ib. ; 
receive the visits. of their friends, 178; 
roceod to the gambling pavilion, ib. ; for- 
irldon by Yudhishthira to interfere when 
Draupadi was assaulted in the gambling 
pavilion, 182; commanded by the Maha- 
raja to return to Indra-prostha, 183 ; lose 
their Haj, ib. ; depart into exile, 184 ; 
unpardonable nature of the afii'ont put 
upon them, 186 ; impressive picture of 
their departure, ib. ; their second exile, 
187;' tradition of the twelve years of 
jungle life to bo distinguished &om the 
fictmn of the thirteenth year, ib. ; theory 
that the twelve years of exile were origin- 
ally twelve months, and that the thirteenth 
year was an intercalary month introduced 
to complete the solar year, 187 ; legend of 
the twelve years’ e.Tile partly mythic and 
partly authentic, 18S ; legendary sketch 
of their life in the jungle, ib. ; pilgrimages 
to holy places, ib.; instructions of Brim- 
man sagos, ib. ; mytliological portion of 


the legend of the twelve years’ exile, 189; 
description of the subject matter, ib. ; 
introduced to confirm the myth (hat they 
were the sons of the ancient gods of the 
Hindijs, ib>. ; samples of the myths, 190 ; 
authentie portion of the lc|^nd of the 
twelve years’ exile, 193 ; indications that 
they never wandered at a great distance 
from their Rrg, ib. ; their life in the 
jungle, ib. ; four incidents in, 194; (1.) 
The capture of Duryodhana and Karna 
by the Gandharvas, ib. ; similarity be- 
tween the story of their rescuing Duryod- 
hana and Kama, and the feast given by 
Yudhishthira, to the rescue of Lot by 
Abraham, and feast of bread and wine, 
195 ; (2.) The Vuishiiava sacrifice per- 
formed by Duryodhana, which they refuse 
to attend, 196 ; (3.) Yudhishthira's dream 
H that the animals implored him to leave 
the jungle, 198 ; move to the forest of 
Kama, 199; (4.) Attempt, of Jayadrathii 
to carry off Draupadi, ib. ; pursuit of 
Jayudratha, 201 ; force him to submis- 
sion, 202 ; prepare for dwelling in 
di<«gui9e in a foreign city during the 
thirteenth year, 204 ; difficulties in refer- 
ence to the authenticity of the story, ib. ; 
story of the amour between a Commander 
and a w^aiting-maid an authentic tra- 
j ditioa, ib.; wide difference between the 
tradition of the amour and the traditions 
of the house of Dliarata, 205 ; difference 
in the conception of the Gandhurvas, 
ib. ; possible separation of the tradition 
of the amour from-* the myth of the ad- 
ventures of the P^davas during the 
thirteenth year, ib. ; tradition of the 
thirteenth year, ib. ; stipulation as re- 
gards disguise, ib. ; determine to go to 
tho city of liaja Virata, 306 ; conceals 
their clothes and weapons on a triK; in tho 
place of burning, ib. ; set up a dead body 
to guard the tree, ib. ; assume new names 
and apply for service to liaja Virdta, ib. ; 
their respective duties, 207 ; their tran- 
quil life, 208 ; mode in which they shared 
their emoluments, ib. ; Kaja Virata en- 
gages to assist them in the recovery of 
their Raj, 225 review of the legend of 
tho thirteenth vear, 226 ; elimination of 
the amour of Kichaka, ib. ; mytliical de- 
tails in the story, 232 ; geographical de- 
tails, ib. ; futile attempts of the Brah- 
manical compilers to associate them with 
remote quarters of India, 234; mytliical 
character of the scene in which they pre- 
sented themselves to Baja Yirdta, 234; 
Yudhishthira and Bhfma provoko dis- 
covery, ib. ; mythical details respecting 
them, 237 ; marriage of Abhimanyu and 
XJttara treated as a myth, 238; disap- 
pearance of Etqa Virata after tho maiv 
ric^o and reappearance of Dnipada as 
• chief ally, 239; sul}scqucnt negotiations 
and preparations oarried on in the city of 
Kaja Drupada, ih. ; questionable charac- 
ter of Krishna’s subsequent association 
with them, 241 ; histoiy of the negotia- 
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tionawhioh preceded the frreat war treated 
under four heads, 241 ; (1.) Great Coun- 
cil of the allies after the marriage feast, 
ib, ; speech of Krishna, 242 ; speech of 
Balasama, 243 ; speech of Satyahf, ib. ; 
second speech of Krishna, 24d ; breaking 
up of the Council, ib. ; mythical charac- 
ter of the details which associate Krishna 
ivith the Ptindavos, 2-16 ; mythical efforts 
of Duiy'odhana and Aijuna to win over 
Krishna to their respectiye sides, ib. ; 
desertion of Salya, Raja of Mndra, 248 ; 
(2.) Embassy of the family priest of 
Drupada to Ifastinapur, 249 ; demand the 
restoration of their Raj, 2d0 ; Bhishnia*s 
reply, ib. ; Kama’s message, ib. ; • (3.) 
Embassy of Sanjaya, 252 ; receive Raniaya 
in Council, 253; Yudhishthira’s reply to 
the message of Sanjaya, 254; KrUlma’s 
reply, ib. ; Yudhishthira’s 2 >uhlic mes>g. 
sage to the elders at Ilastinapur and 
secret message to Duryodhana, 265 ; (4.) 
Mission of Krishna to the Kauravns, 256 ; 
Council of the Kauravas held to receive 
the mission, 262 ; Kunti’s spirited mes- 
sage to her sons, 270 ; desired by Krishna 
to prepare for war in the plain of Kunik- 
shetra, 271 ; mythical character of the 
mission of Krishna, ib. ; nurch to the plain 
'of Kurukshctva, 274, 277; marshal their 
forces and appoint Dhrishta-dynmna to bo 
their generalissimo, 276 ; scpai*ated from 
the Kauravas by a lake, 277 ; Balarama 
visits the camp^ but refuses to engage in 
the war, ib. ; interebange of challenges 
with the K aura vas,» 279, 280 ; their wrath 
at the challenge' sent by Duryodhana, 
281 ; their reply, ib, ; Bbfshma and 
Drona excuse themselves from fighting on 
their side, 297 ; their joy at the desertion 
of Yuyutsn, ib. ; repulsed by Bhfslima 
but rallied by Ai^una, 302; their suc- 
cesses on the second day of the war, ib. ; 
their tremendous charge on the third dav 
in the form of a half moon, 301"; terrible 
slaughter, ib. ; unable to oppose the 
Kauravns, who are drawn up in the form 
of a spider’s web, 311 ; prevented by .Ta- 
yadratha from rescuing Abhimanyu, 312 ; 
their exultation on the death of Juyadra- 
tha, 315 ; the conflict oi midnight, in 
•which the battle goes against them, ib. ; 
their joy on the death of Drone, 317 ; 
charged by Kama, 325 ; their triumph on 
the death of Duhs4sana, 328 ; triumph on 
the death of Kama, 329 ; eighteenth and 
last day of the great war, 331 ; utter de- 
feat of the Kauravas, ib. ; discover the 
concealment of Duryodhana and proceed 
to the lake, 332 ; go with Krishna to see 
Duryodhana after his thigh was smashed 
by Bhima, 340; consoled by Krishna, 
341 ; proceed to the camp of the Kau- 
ravos and obtain great spoil, ib. ; Krishna 
engages that they shall prove more duti- 
ful to the Mahdraja ana the R&nf than 
the Kauravas, 344 ; Aswatth(4ma promises 
Duryodhana that he will slay them, 347 ; 
design of Aswatthama to break into their 


camp, 348 ; their absence in the camp of 
the Kauravas, 349 ; their own camp 
entered by a single gateway, ib. ; As- 
watth5ma enters the camp wnilst Kripa 
and Kritavarman guard the gateway, ib. ; 
slaughter of Dhrishta - dyumna, 350 
screaming of the women and general con- 
fusion, ib. ; the five sons of the Pau- 
davas rush out and ate slain one after the 
other by Aswatthama, ib. ; fearful slaugh- 
ter amongst the followers and servants, 
ib. ; escape of Aswatthdrna with the five 
heads of the five sons of the Panda va.s, 
351 ; informed of the massacre by the 
charioteer of Dhrishta - dyumna, 352 ; 
Draupadi decries the idea of their ruling 
as Rajas. 353 ; mythical character of the 
efforts of Krishna and Vyasa to reconcile 
them with the Miihamja, 359 ; impossi- 
bility of a real reconciliation between 
parents and the murderers of their sons, 
lb. ; necessity for a feigned reconciliation, 
360; narrative of the reconciliation, ib. ; 
they go out to meet the Maharaja ac- 
companied by Krishna, ib. ; prostralo 
themselves at the feet of the Mahriruhi, 
361 ; the Maharaja crushes up the iron 
image of Blnma, ib. ; embraces all five in 
turns, ib. ; the reconciliation, ib. ; aflvct- 
ing interview with Giindhdrf, 362 ; sent 
by Gandhiirf to their mother Kuntf, ib. ; 
they lay their heads at her foot, ib. ; re- 
view of the narrative, 363 ; their ladies 
receive the ladies of Krishna, 390 ; con- 
versation on polygamy and polyandry, 
ib. ; duration of their Raj for thirty-six 
years after the great war, 438 ; three in- 
cidents during the period, ib. ; (1.) The 
exile and death of MabAraja DhritanUh- 
tya, ib. ; visit the MahAraja on the banks 
of the Ganges, 439 ; Vydsa the sugc as- 
sembles the ghosts of all who were slain 
in the great war, 440 ; perfect friendship 
between the Pandavas and Kauravas, ib. ; 
(2.J The destruction of Dwaraka, 443 ; 
(3. ) The exile and death of the Pandavas, 
453 ; they a.ssume the garb of devotees, 
451 ; die on the Himalaya mountain, ib. ; 
review of the narrative, ib. ; mythical 
details, ib. ; improbability of the exist- 
ence of intimate relations of the P'ui- 
davas and the Yadavas, 459. 

Paiidu, the pale, birth of, 64 ; legend of his 
early life, 63 ; marries two wives, Kiint£ 
and Mudrl, ib ; his reign, 64 ; devotes 
himself to hunting in the Himalayas, ib. ; 
his five sons known os the Pandavas, ib. ; 
cursed by a sage, ib. ; h^s mythical cam- 
paigns, ib., note; takes tlie vow of celi- 
bacy, ib. ; his death, ib. ; review of the 
legend, 65 ; probably a leper, 66, (3l0,nofe; 
suspicious details respecting his marriages, 
66 ; mythical account of his death, 69 ; 
absurd details, ib. 

Paramita, Rdnf of the Amazons. See Ama- 
zons. 

ParAsara, the sage, his amour with Matsya, 
the fish-girl, 60, 

Par&sara, the putative father of VyAsa, 60. 
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Porasu Rima, or R&ma with tho axe, 53 ; 
visited Arjuna, 145 ; teaches Aquna 
the use of arms, ib. 

Parikshit, son of Abhiinanyu and mndson 
of Aijuna, succeeds to the Rig of Hastin* 
di>ur, 453. 

Pavilions appointed for the reception of the 
Rajas at the Rajusdya of Yudhishthira, 
165 ; gambling at Hastin&pur, 176. 

Fayasa, or sacreA food of rice and milk, 160. 

Polytheism, its co-ezistence with mono- 
theism, 19, note. 

Poor, feasted by Kunti at Y^ran&vata, 
10 * 2 . 

Prabhfisa, a place of pilgrimage near Dwfi- 
raka, 146 ; visited by Aijuna, ib. : visited 
by Balar&ma during the great war, 277, 
and note; proclamation of Krishna that the 
people should go and worship there, 445 ; 
general tumult and massacre, 447. ^ 

Pradyumna, son of Krishna, slain at Fr&- 
liiisa, 447. 

Presents, custom of, 101 ; at the marriage of 
Dranpadi, 125. 

Prishata, Raja, the father of Drupada, 78, 
note. 

Priya, a princess of Kapila, afflicted with 
leprosy, 69, note; 117, note. 

Processions, that of Duryodhana from the 
place of sacridcQ to his palace, 197; of 
damsels to meet Prince Uttar, 224 ; of 
the blind Maharaja and all the women of 
his household to the plain of Kurukshetra, 
854 ; of the widows, 364 ; of the Panda vas 
from the plain of Kurukshetra to the city 
of Hastinapur, 368 ; picture of, 372 ; 
ma^ideent one at Manipura, consisting 
of RrAhmana and Rishia, virgins with 
necklaces and garlands, Chieftains and 
Ministers, soldiers, fire-workers, tradesmen, 
artisans, singing and dancing-girls, 407, 
408, 423 ; triunmhant entry of Aijuna 
into the city of Htistinapur, 415 ; proces- 
sion of Rajas and Rishis with pots of 
Ganges water at the Aswamedha of Ynd- 
hishthira, 429 ; description of a Buddhist 
procession, 434. 

Pugilism, 85 : in the court of Raja Virata, 
209. 

PuTochana, o retaitier of Duryodhana, lOt ; 
burnt alive at Varanilvata, 102. 

Puru, son of Yayati, and ancestor of fhe 
Pandavas and Kauravas, 519. 

Furohitas, or family priests, 78 ; correspond- 
ing to hereditary chaplains, 70 ; their 
duties 08 priests in families, os instructors 
in tho Sutras, as confidential advisers, 
and 08 envoys, 80 ; question of whether 
they existed amongst the ancient Ksho- 

■ triyas, 81 ; their garbling of the Muha 
Bharata, 82 ; obligation of every Raja to 
engage one, 81, note; occupied a position 
rcviously held by charioteers, 91 ; Puro- 
ita of Drupodasent As envoy to the Pan* 
davos, 124. 

Pushkara, brother cf Nala, ohgiMs in a 
gambling match with Nala, 486; wins 
the Raj, 487 ; his cruel proolamatioa, ib. 

Rain, Raja of, his war with tho Hot Season, 
VOL. I. - 


465 ; assembling of the clouds in battle- 
array, 466 ; fiignt of the Hot Season, ib. ; 
joy of tho earth, ib. 

Rain, importance of the deity of, 8 ; gods 
of, ib. 

Raivatoka mountain, 159. 

Raj, llindd model, 154. 

Rig as, mythical character of the catalogue 
of those present at the Swayamvara of 
Draupadi, 134 ; Brahmanical ideal of the 
rule of a R^a, 154 ; general prosperity 
insured by their virtues, ib. ; Rajas of 
the Middle and South Countries, 165; 
present at the Hajasdya of Yudhishthira, 
lb. ; their probable character. 167 ; topics 
of conversation, 168 ; splendour of their 
courts in the ago of Br^manical ascend- 
ancy, ib. ; habit of siding with that party 
whoso messenger arrived first, 245 ; in- 
stallation of— see lustiillation. 

Rajasiiya, or royal sacrifice, of Yudhish- 
thira, 154, 15o ; political significance of 
the Rajasiiya as an ‘assertion of sove- 
reignty at a national banquet, combined 
with a religious significance as a sacrifice 
to the gods, 1 55 ; conception of sacrifice 
amongst the Kshatriyas, ib. ; decline of 
the political element during the Brah- 

* manical ascendancy, 157 ; absence of 
allusions to animfil sacrifice, although it 
formed pait of tho ancient rite, 160, and' 
note ; division of the legend of, into four 
sections, vi/. (1.) Preliminary conquests, 
161 ; limited area of conquest, ib. ; idea 
of the Rajasdya in its original application, 
161 : idea oxtepded to universal conquest, 
162 ; the conquests of the four younger 
brothers of ludhishlhira, ib. ; mythical 
character of the narrative, 163 ; (2.) Tho 
BHcrificc and feast, 164 ; assembling of tho 
Rajas to tho Rajasiiya, 1G5 ; maguiticent 
pavilions appointod for the reception of 
the Rajas, ib. ; assembling of all the four 
costcB, ib.; place of sncri&c, 166 ; Vyasa 
the chief of the sacrifice, ib. ; Sasarman, 
leader of the choir of Brahmans, ib. ; 
Bhaumya and Yajna-walkya, tho sacred 
cooks, ib. ; choir of young Brahmans, ib. ; 
the great feast, ib. ; distribution of food 
and gifts, ib. ; mythical respect shown to 
the Br^iftans, ib. ; exaggeration in the 
description of the sacrifice and feast, ih. ; 
probable picture of tho real scone, 167 ; 
probable character of the sacrificial rites, 
ib. ; .the place of sacrifice strewed with 
Kusa grass, ib. ; tho sacrificial fire, ib. ; 
presentation of the Homa, ib. ; invocations 
to Agni, ib. ; nature of the sacrifice, ib. ; 
invocations to Indra and all the gods to 
descend and partake of the ofTerings, ib. ; 
probable ohn rooter of the Rajas who were 
present at the Rajosdyi^ ih. ; reason why 
the authentic tradition is lost in mythical 
exaggerations, 168 ; the early tradition 
modelled to suit the tastes ana idep of a 
later period, 169 ; (3.) The death of Sisu- 
pfila, lb. ; legend of the presentation of 
the Argha to the greatest C nieftain present 
at a llajasdya, ib.; Sisupala threatens to 
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fipoil the sacrifice and is slain by Krishna 
170 ; Rajnsilya saved by Krishna, ib. ; 
discrepancy between the legend of the 
Argha and the mythic account of the 
pavilions, 171 ; incident to be referred to 
the Krishna gnmn of legends, ib. ; pre- 
sentation of the Arghu attributed to the 
Buddhist period, ib. ; story of Buryod- 
huna’s ludicrous mistakes and jealous 
wrath against the Pandavas, 172; the 
fiction boi'Towed from the Koran, 173; 
possibility of its originating from two in- 
dependent sources, 174 ; reasons why 
Buryodhana could uot perform the sacri- 
fice, 196. 

lldkshasas, aborigines of India, their mar- 
riages, 57. 

KaJiia, Raja of Benares, afflicted with lep- 
rosy, 69, note, 

Kainayana, its importance, 3 ; its influence 
upon the Hindds, 4 ; Kshatriya origin of 
the traditions and institutions, 37. 

Kanf, the Queen or wife of the Raja, 211 ; 
ancient saying that her brother is always 
to be feared, ib. 

Ratnapurn, city of, 412. 

Kavana, his performance of a human sacri- 
fice known as a Naramedhn, 464. 

Keligiotis ideas, langnage of praise to be dis- 
tinguished from the expression of thought, 
20 ; GO’Cxistciico of monotheism with 
polytheism, 19, note; monotheistic conceji- 
tioii of one Supreme Being, as expressed 
iu the Vedas, 28; grand monotheistic 
hymn, 27,«o/e; refutation of the theory 
of an instinctive monotheism peculiar to 
the Aryans, 28, note; tenacity of the Hindd 
belief in Brabmanicul fables, when re- 
presented as religious mysteries, 61 ; le- 
gend of the BMl who learnt archery by 
practising iu the presence of a clay image 
of Brona, 83 ; religiou.s worship paid m 
modem times to favourite heroes, 84 ; 
existing remains of Serpent worship, 147 ; 
Itrahmanicul ideal of paternal rule, 1*54 ; 
general prosperity ensured by the virtues 
of a H^a, ib. ; piety of n people preserved 
them fram all calamity, ib, ; legend of the 
presentation of the Argha to Krishna at 
the Kajasuya, 171 ; death .of Sisui>Aln a 
relimous myth representing tVic' opposition 
of Vishnu to Siva, and enforcing the wor- 
ship of Krishna as an incarnation of 
Vishnu, ib. ; chakra of Krishna nil emblem 
of the divine wrath of Vishnu, 172; 
ideas connected with ghosts, 22G ; belief 
in the amours of invisible demons, 228 ; 
K aura VOS said to have ascended to the 
heaven of *Indra because they died fight- 
ing bravely, 355 ; effect of the appearance 
of the owl devouring the birds upon the 
mind of Aawatth5ma, 856; confiicting 
idea of an Aswamedha as a means for 
curing melancholy and as an atonement 
for sin, 382; incongruous ideas connected 
with theworshi]^ of Krishna as manifested 
by the women in Krishna’s camp, ; 
later Brahmanicol idea of the conquest of 
the jmssions, atonement for sin, and acqui- 


sition of religious merit, 390; power of 
faith, 303, note ; crowning sin of the 
wife of the Uishi who gave the remains 
of consecrated victuals to the hogs, 418 ; 
Hiiidd worship of the Serpent as a guard- 
ian deity, 424 ; ideas connected with the 
Aswiiincdha— see Aswamedha; religious 
merit acquired by the performance of 
homa, 435 ; sacrifice cf the horse to Indra, 
instead of to the Sun, an indication of an 
ancient change in the national religion, 
437 ; the widows of the slain in the great 
war rejoin their husbands by^ drow'uing 
themselves in the Ganges, 411 ; grandeur 
of the picture of the resurrection of the 
dead, 442; perfect bliss involved in the 
description, ib. ; Hindu character of the 
scene, 443 ; ideas involved in the destruc- 
tion of Dwiiraka, ib. ; worshippers of 
^jVishim persecuted by the worshippers of 
Siva, 461 ; slaughter of the worshippers of 
Vishnu by Raja Kansa, 463 ; worship of 
the Govarddhana mountain by the Ya- 
davas instead of Indra, 467 ; oiTering of 
cakes and sweetmeats to the mountain^ ib. ; 
wrath of Indra, who sends dowm ram to 
iviish away the country, ib. ; Krishna 
renders the mountain fiery hot, and raises 
it over the people like an umbrella, ib. ; 
Indra worships Krishna as the Supn^mo 
Lord, 468 ; sinful elation of the mistress 
of Krishna, 409 ; Krishna forgives the 
sins of a tailor, 470 ; singular advcnturcH 
of Kubja with Krishna, ib.; compared 
with miracles in the New Testament, 47U 
note; presence of the four Vedic d€4ties at 
the Swayafnvara of Dainuyanti, 482 ; per- 
sonification of the Kali age, 485,,no/c. 

Religious rites, Vniic form of worship, 11 ; 
connection of cookery and sacrifice, 12 — « 
see also Sacritict* ; invocation to the gods 
at the opening of un exhibition of arms, 
87 ; Arjuna’a prayer to Droiiu before com- 
y»eting at the Swayamvara of Braupadi, 
122 — see Rajasnya Vaishnava ; wor- 

ship of the family gods at the installation 
of a Raja, ij69 ; ccreinonii's at the installa- 
tion of linjas — see Installation ; sacrifice 
of a horse — see Aswamedha ; human 
sacri ficcs — see ,N aramf-dh a. 

Revatf, daughter of Raja Roivata, married 
to Balarama, 475. 

Rbadiktt, mistress of Krishna, disappears 
with him on the night of the full moon, 
468; her sinful elation, 469; abandoned 
by Krishna, ib. ; found by the women of 
Vrindiivana and returns to the river 
Jumna, ib. 

llig Veda. See Veda. 

Rishis, Brahman sages, absurdly introduced 
into the Maha Bbarata and R&m&yana, 
38 ; myth that the Moon, as the ancestor 
of the Lunar race, was begotten by one» 
45 ; story of the llishi in the shape of a 
deer, G4 ; officiated at the Rajasdya of 
Yudhxshthira, 166 ; accompanied Arjuna 
during hi.s twelve years’ exile, 145 ; accom- 
panied the Pdnduvas during their exile, 
188 ; present at the Council of the Kau- 
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ravas summonocl to receive Krishna, 262 ; 
story of the liishi who married a dis- 
obedient wife and transformed her into a 
rock, 397 ; story of an old Rishi who had 
lived during many Brahmas on an island 
in the sea, ,413 ; he attends the Aswam- 
edha of B^ga Yudhishthira, ib. ; leuend 
of the three llishis who visited DwdraKii — 
Viswdmitra, Durvasas, and Ndrada, 443 ; 
trick played upon the three by the young 
men, ib. ; threats of the Rishis, ib. ; their 
departure, ib. ; story of the three Kishis 
purely mythical, 4o2. See also Bharad-, 
waja, Dhuumya, Broiia, Durvasa**, Gau- 
tama, Kanwa, Naradu, Parasara, Parasu, 
llama, Sasarman, Sukra, Vaisainpayana, 
Viswarnitra, Vrihasijati, Vyasa, and Yaj- 
na-walkya. 

Rituparna, Raja of Ayodhyi\, Varshneya 
becomes his charioteer, 487 ; Raja NaA 
takes service with him as a horse-tamer 
and cook, 401 ; desires to be present at 
the s^ond Sway am vara of Bamayauti, 
494 ; consults Nala, ib. ; his skill in the 
calculation of numbers, 496 ; teaches Nala 
the secrets of dice in return for the secrets 
of hor'^emauship, ib. 

Rohinf, wife ofVasudova,Balaram a brought 
up as her son, 402. | 

Rukmin, Raja of Vidarbha, joins the army ' 
of the I'Andavas, but is dismissed for his i 
extravagant pretensions, 278 ; goes over , 
to the Kauravas, hut is dismissed for the 
same reason, 279 ; returns to his own 
country, ib. ; mythical character of the 
legend indicated by its apparent want of 
purpose, ib. ; connection of the myth witli ; 
the le^erid iry history of K rishiia, ib. I 

llukmiiii, daughter of Bhishmaka, Raja of 
Vidarbha, carried oft' by Krishna, 475. 

Sacrifice, connection of, with cookery, 12 ; 
arrival of the Kshntriyas, 34 ; of snakes, i 
46, note ; the Rujasiiya, or royal sacrifice — 
see Rajiisuya ; conception of, amongst the 
Kshatriyas, lod ; decline of the political 
element of, during the Braliiiianical ascen- 
dancy, 157 ; change in the religious .senti- 
ment, ib. ; simple idea of propitiating the i 
gods by delicious food, modihed by the ' 
complex idea thiiA the deity was to be 
propitiated^ by blood, and that animals 
were to be slain as an atonement for sin, 
ib. ; mode by which tho Brahmans arro- 
gated to themselves the sole right of 
officiating at, 156, tioie ; doctrine of, op- 
posed by Buddha, 168 ; dcnouaced by 
Isaiah, 168, note ; replaced by the Homa 
and Payasa, 169 ; four different concep- 
tions of, viz. ; (1.) The coronation ban- 
quets of tho Kshatriyas; (2.) The sacrificial 
sessions of the Brahmans ; (3.) The flower 
offerings of the Buddhists ; (4.) Tho offer- 
ing of Homa and Puyosa during the 
Brahmanical revival, ib. — see Rajasdya ; 
the Vaishnava sacrifice performed* by 
Duryodhaiia, 196; horse sacrifice— .see 
Aswamedha, 377 ; human — see Nara- 
medha. 


Sadnova, legend 399 ; has father threat- 
ens to put any one who delays joining hia 
army into a cauldron of boiling oil, ib. ; 
he takes leave of his mother and sister, 
ib. ; delays a littlo with his wife, ib. : 
thrown into the cauldron, but preserved 
by prayer, 409. ^ ^ 

Satadeva, the voungest Fandava, learns 
astronomy and tho use of tho sword from 
Drona, 76; engaged by Raja Vir6ta as 
master of his cattle and caster of nativities, 
207. 

Sakuni, brother of Gaudharf, accompanies 
his sister to Hasting pur on her marriage 
with Dhritardshtra, 66 ; his unscrupulous 
skill in dice, 176 ; challcugcs Yudhish- 
thira, ib. ; his taunt, 178 ; jnays the game 
w'bilst Duryodhaua lays the stakes, ib. ; 
wins every game, 179 ; plots witli Duryod- 
liuna to seize Krishna, 269. 

SakuntaU, legend of, 47 : Kalidasa's drama 
of, 48; historical form* of the tradition, 
ib. ; her mythical birth, 60, note. 

Saliva, Raja of, refuses to take Ambd as hU 
wife, 53 ; country of, 58, note. 

Salya, Raja of Maura, sells his sister Madrf 
to bo wife to Raja Pandu, 64; barbarous 
customs of his subjects, 68 ; deserts tho 
side of tho Pandavas, but promises to 
drive the chariot of Kama in his combat 
with Arjuns. 248 ; his combat with Uttar 
on the first day of the war, 301 ; Duryod- 
hana asks him to drive Kama's chariot, 
321 ; his indignation, ib. ; sneers at the 
birth of Kama, jb. ; Duryodhaiia receives 
him with respect and ranks him with 
Krishna, ib. ; drives Kama against Ar- 
juna, 326 ; his contention with Kama re- 
specting the prow'css of Arjuna, ib. ; 
Kama retorts by reference to the depraved 
customs of his people, ib. ; Kama's address 
to him, 328 ; his command for one day, 
the last of the great w^nr, 330 ; his election, 
ib. ; slain by Y udhishthira, 331 . 

Samba, son of Krishna, dressed up as a 
'woman with child to insult the llishis^ 
413. 

Saujaya, minister and charioteer of Mahfi- 
raja Dhritar6shtra, 252 ; sent on an eiii- 
bu'asy to th(>Pandavas, ib. ; his diplomatic 
qualifications, ib. ; reaches the camp of 
the Piuidaras, and is surprised at tho 
greatness of their preparations for war, 
253 ; received by the Pandavas in Coun- 
cil, ib. ; delivers the messtage of the Maha- 
raja, ib. ; reply of Yudhishthira, 261 ; 
reply of Krishna, ib. ; Yudliishthira 
sends by him a public message to tho 
elders at ITastiniipur, and u secret nicssago 
to Duryodhuna, 256 ; he delivers the 
messages to tho MahilTaja, 266 ; his 
mythical discourse on gcogi-aphy to tho 
blind Mahilriga, 293 'T undeceives tho 
Mahdrajd os regards tho image of Bbfma, 
361. 

S&ntnnu, son of Kuru, 48; legend of, 50; 
marries a young wife, ib. ; his death, 51 ; 
review of tho legend, ib. 

Sarmishthil, the daughter of the Raja of the 
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Boitjas, ^12 ; her quarrel with Bevay^nf 
aa regards the rank of their respective 
fathers, ib. ; pushes Devay&ni into a well, 
ib, ; engages to serve Dcvtiyanf us a sor^'- 
ant^ 514 ; goes with Bcvayaiif to the well, 
515 ; inquiries of Kiya Yayati respecting 
her, ib. ; accompanies V^iiyati and his 
■wffo Beviiyani, Sl7 ; her love passages 

. with Yayati, ib« ; gives birth to a son, ib.; 
wrath of Devuyani, ib. ; her excuse, 518 ; 
Bevayunl discovers that Yayati is the 
father of her children, ib. ; her defence, 
ib, ; Devayanf returns to her father’s 
house, ib. 

Sasannan, leader of the choir of Uriihinans 
at the Rrijasnya of Yudhishlhira, lOG. 

Saif, no reference to, on the deaths of San- 
tiinu and Vichitra-virya, 55 ; performed 
by MAdi'f, fil ; nrigiiuii idea of, amongst 
the Scylliians, (59; Ibraeian custom, ib. ; 
modern idea, 7(1, attempt to burn 

Braupadf alive with the dead body of 
Klchaka, 216 ; distinction hot ween the 
Brahmanieal idea and the slaughter of a 
feiiiule fcivourilo, 2.U ; intcrl’ercuee in .a 
Brahmanical Satf regarded with horror, 
ib. I death of tlie chief wife of Kama, not 
Satf, 366; no reference to, in the funeral 
ceremonies of those who fell in the great 
war, ib. ; legend of the widows of the 
slain in the groat war rejoining their hus- 
bands by drowning themselves in tlio 
Ganges. 440; widows of Vasudeva burn 
themselves upon the funeral pile, 450 ; 
five w’idows of Krishna burn thom.seUcs, 
451 ; not performed by'the K.infs of liaju 
Kansu, 474. 

Sutrajit, entrusts a jewel to his brother 
Prascua, who is slain by a lion, 176 ; gives 
his daughter Satyabhima in marriage to 
Krishna, ib. ; murdered in hi.s .slcvp, ib. ; 
ILrisImn revenges his death, ib. 

Satyabhama, daughter of Satrajit, married 
to Krishna, 470. 

Sutyaki, a kinsman of Krishna, his speech 
at the great C'ouncil of the Pandavas and 
thcii\ allies, 243 ; struggles with Ariuna 
and Bhfnm to reach Jayadrathe. 314 ; 
his combat with Bhurisrava, ib. ; lihuri.s- 
rava cjmquors him and proj^ar^js to cut off 
his head, ib. ; Arjuna interferes contrary 
to rule, and cuts off 'the arms of Bluiris- 
rava, ib.; insults Kritavarman at Prab- 
hasa for aiding in the revenge of As- 
watthama, 447 ; encour.agcd by Krishna, 
ih.; slays Kritavarpian, ib. ; his death, 
ib. 

Satyavatf, marries the aged Baja Santauu, 
51 ; marriage of her sou Vichitra-vfrya to 
the two daughters of the Baja of Kasf, 
53 ; requests Vyftsa, the sago, to raise up 
seed to her deceased son, 54 ; myth that 
she W'as identical with Matsya, the mother 
of Vyasa, 60 ; the myth proved to bo a 
later interpidation, ib. 

Sauroshtm. Baja of, 199. 

Savana Aeh^'a, commentator on the B.ig 
Veda, lOT^m^iJ. 

Scythians, strangled a royal concubine on 


the death of the King, 70 ; Ndgas, tribe 
of, 146, 147 ; mythical, descended from a 
being lialf woman and half serpent, ib., 
note ; tradition of a golden plough, 433. 

Sea, islands of, inhabited bv Baityas, 192, 
404 ; islands of, inhabited by a Bishi, 413. 

Seqients, J amunejaya^s sacrifice of, 46, note ; 
city of, 74 ; in the forest of Khandava 
protected by Indra, 141 ; intcq)vetati()n of 
the myth, ib. ; the burning of the forest 
opposed by the Scythic Kiigas, ib. ; Ar- 
juna’s amour with ylupi, the daughter of 
the Raja of, 145 ; conf«xsion between the 
Nagas ns serpents and the Nagas ns 
Scythians, 146 ; existing remains of ser- 
pent wovhhip, 148 ; serpent dynasty at 
Magadb'* and Muiinipur, 147, notes ; in 
vnsiou of Lydia, ib., note; their raagnid- 
eonfc city, 411; their beautiful wives, 

o jewels, mid lake, ib. ; requested by Sesha- 
iwiga to send the life-restoring jewel to 
Arjuna to win the favour of Krishna, ib. ; 
they refuse, ib. ; defeated by Jlabhru- 
^.ihuna, ib. ; tender theiv submission ;mcl 
give large i>revonts, 412 ; deliver up the 
jewch, io. ; Llindil worship of the serpent 
as a guardian deity, 424; exaggerated 
idea of a city of cobras, ib, ; Bamayanri 
rescued from the toils of a serpent, 489 ; 
a serpent rescued by Nula from a circle 
of tiro, 491 ; form of Nala changed hy a 
serpent, ib. 

Sesha-naga^ the great serpent with alhoii- 
s«md heads, 111 ; ndvi.ses the 5i'r])rnts 
to send the lif<j -restoring jewel to Arjuna 
to win the favour of Krislma. ib. ; refusal 
of the -serpents, ib. ; protects the infant 
Krishna in the passage of the Jumnii, 
463 

Sheba, f^ueon of, similarity of the Mussul- 
man legend to the .story of Diiryodhaiia’s 
mistakes at the llajusuya, 173, and wo/e, 

Sikliandin, legend of, 30S, note. 

Sindlm, Raja of. See .Jayadratha. 

SisupAla, Raja of Chedi, story of his dci'Ui, 
.an authentic tradition l>t4ongiu;4 to the 
Krishna group, but grafted on to the !iis- 
toiT of the Pandavas, 169 ; ♦'I'c iiitid nt 
to be refoircd to the Kri.shna groi.p of 
legend.s, 171; reason why the V ulu%'a 
tradition is grafted pn to the K$hu’"iya 
tradition, ib. ; story of the abtluctioi' oi 
his betrothed Uukinint by Krishna, 475, 

Siva, the god, myth of the woman who 
prayed five times for a good husband, 133; 
ordained that none of the Kajas of Mani- 
pura should have more than one child, 
116; opposition to Vishnu rnaiiif(*sted iu 
the legend of the death of Sisupala, 172 ; 
Aijuna directed by Indra to propitiate 
Siva, 191 ; combats with Arjuua in tho 
form of a mountaineer, ih. ; opposition of 
Krishna, 4(50 ; worshippers of, persecuted 
by the worshippers of Vishnu, 461 ; sacri- 
fice to, performed at Mathura by Raja 
Kama, 469; bow of, broken by Krishna, 
471. 

Soma, or the Moon. See Chandra. 

Soma juice, 12, and itofe. 
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South country, Ilajas of, 165. 

Suidor’s web, army drawn up in the form 
of, 310. 

Subhiidrii. sister of Krishna, 149 ; Arjuna 
falls in love with her, 1/50; the elopement, 
Iftl ; the inurriatte, lo2; reconciliation 
with Di-aupatlf, ib, ; legend of the mar- 
riage proved to be a fiction, ib, ; myth 
iiitruiliicod to cover the tradition of Krish- 
na’s criminal intimacy with his sister, 153, 
and ?iOfe ; consoled by Krishna alter the 
adventures of the horse, 415. 

Sudeva, the Hraliman, discovers Thmiay.anti 
at t^bedi, 192; directed to inform Uajii 
Kituparna that Damayanti was about to 
celebrate a second Swayaiuvara, 495. 

Rnkra, priest of the Daityas, 511, lf>vo pas- | 
siigf‘3 between bis pupil Kaj.ia and bis | 
daughter r>e' a>'i 111 , ib. ; deli\cis K iuju | 
from the Avi-.itli oi "be baityas, ib, ; his , 
anger with the ’lapi h daughtiu f*»r jni.sl# j 
iiig DcvayAin .ito a w'cll, 512; ihrcateiis | 
to abandon the llaja of the Daityas, 513; ! 
Ml.irm of the Uaja, 514; humiliation of | 
lh-‘ Raja and all liis Council, ib. ; the j 
Jiari promises that Sarmishtha shall he | 
sci.aut to Devayaiu', ib. , Sarmi.shth,i | 
obo>N ib. ; Yay'iti i»roposcs to marry Dc- i 
v.i\ 'nu, 516; performs the rito.s of niur- | 

, rtge, ib. ; pronoiiuccs the curse of old i 

^ upon Yayati, ib. 

^uii g’od. See Surya. ! 

iSuii.inda, sister of the Jlaja i ^ Chcdi, re- 
C' iv^ss ibimayantf as a coinpujiion, 191. 

Pur.i, fa flier of Va'<udcva and Kiintf, 66; 
Chieftain of the Yachivas IGl, 

Sih’yu, Of the f^un, ehanuAiTistic.s of the ^od, | 
22; prominence of ihe sun in uU ancient . 
religions, ib, ; personification of, one of ! 
the earliest elforts of ancient bards, ib. ; j 
the golden chariot and invisible steeds, i 
ib. ; attributes of Silrya similar to those ' 
ef Agni, but the person iticatiem distinct I 
Iroiji that of Agni, *23 ; the mythical an- | 
cestor of the fclolar race of Ayodhya, ib. ; j 
n-gurdert is a divine spirit pervading all j 
.hiuLf^, ib. ■. the Gayatri, ib. ; the mytli- 
b ;.l l.ifher of Kama, 94 ; Draupadi prays 
t-. ;-.:n for succour again-st Kfehalta, 212 ; 

. i>rb 1 licit ho in-c-crvod her from the iu- 
'inty of a kick, 236 ; sacrifice of a horse 
col lated with his worship, 3S0 ; Greek 
V .'icepfkm of, ib. 

Su>.a'man, Unjaof Trigarta, proposes to the 
KaMravas t*» in^adi the Kaj of Virata, 
219; plan of c.'inipaign, ib. ; he invades 
the iKirthern quarter, ib. ; his "iiit'le com- 
bat, aitli Raja Viriita, ‘220; defeats and 
oapMiro' Virata, ib. ; taken priNoner by 
Dlnrra, ib, ; w'ith his four Virethren chal- 
lenges Arjuna to battle on the fii'st day of j 
Dromi’s command, 309; defeated by Ar- 
juna on the second day of Drona’s com- 
iiiuiid, ib. ; Arjuna fights him a second 
time. ib. 

Swayumvavn^ its resemblance to a tourna- 
.nient, 85, origin of the institution, 117; i 
women regarded as prizes, ib. ; decayed ; 
111 consequence of feuds, 118; tradition of , 


the Swayamvara of Draupadf, ib. ; tho 
great plain, 119; pavilions for tho suitors, 
ib. ; the golden fish, ib. ; rule of the 
Swayumvara, ib. ; morning of, ib. ; pub- 
lic rejoicings, ib. ; exhibitions of dancers, 
show men, jugglers, musicians, actors, ath- 
letes, wrestlej's, and swordsmen, ib. ; cata- 

*logue of tho Kajas, ib. ; feasting of the 
Itajas, 120 ; Draupadf conducted into the 
area by her brother Dhri«hta-dyumna, 
ib. ; Vcdic hymns, ib.; Dhri^hta-ayumna 
proclaims the conditions of the Swayam- 
vara, ib. ; sccites the names and lineage 
of the suitoiN, ib. ; the garland, ib. ; re- 
luctance of the Rajas to commence tho 
trial, ib. ; failure of the suitors to bend 
the bow, ib. ; Kama enters the lists and 
strings the boiv, 121 ; extnmrd inary inter- 
ference of Draupjuli on account of the low 
biith of Kama, ib ; Kama appoiLs to the 
sun, ib.; other Hajus fail to bend tho 
bow, ill. ; sudden appearance of Arjuna 
dDanihcd a 15rahinan,jb. ; Arjuna men- 
tally prav': to Drona and strikes the golden 
fi.sh*, 122 ; acclamations of the multitudo 
and delight of the Trahmaiis ib ; Drau- 
imdi acknowledges Arjuna as victor, ib.; 
wrath and mortification of tlu* Rajas at 
being beaten by ii Jirehman, ib. ; fierce 
battle between the Rajas and l\tudiivas, 
ib. ; meiliutitm of Krifch"a, ib. ; Arjuna 
and liis brethren lead aw’ay llrauptidi, jb ; 
probable d._r}iiJs of tho real incident, 127 ; 
the Raju (f Panelnila gd\cs a feast, at* 
whieh he ijitomls marrying hi» daughter 
to tho best archer, ib. ; rude merriment 
on tho ocoasion, 12S, (*eU-po‘i<«€ssod de- 
meanour of Drunpudi uu mdioation of 
yiolyandry, ib. , modest appearance of 
danisi Is in later Swa\ am varus, ib. ; win- 
ning <^»f tho prize by a Draliman tho main 
meiih’iit in iho tradition, 129; question of 
whelluv the institution did nor belong to 
a later period, 135 ; proclamation of the 
^^wayanlvara of Damayaiiti, ; assem- 
bling *>i the Rajas, ib, ; the day, 183 ; as- 
sembly ol the Rajas in the Hall of State, 
ib. ; D nuayanti I'Utci's the Hull, ib. ; de- 
seription of the •^coiie, 1-S 4 ; a si coiid Sw'a- 
yamvarn opptised to Hrahinanical ideas, 
591 ; conimirison of tho Swayamv«ora of 
Dumnyahli with that of Draupadi, 605.' 

Sword-playing, 87 , Arjuna’s feats in, 88. 

Thracians, Ihcir custom of slaying the best 
beloved wife on the death of her husband, 
69. 

Trigarta, Raja of. Sec Susarman. 

Tourmiment, its' resemblance to the Swa- 
yamvara, 85. See also Exhibition of 
arms 

Turanians, how distinguished from the 
Aryans, note* 

Ugrasona, Raja of Mathur^ deposed by his 
son Kansu, 461 ; restored to the throne 
by Krishna, 475. 

Ulupi, daughter of Vdsuki, the Raja of the 
serpents or liiigas, her amour with Arjuna, 
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145 ; popularly regarded as half woman 
and half serpent, 148; sends to the city 
of 8erpent3 for a jewel which will restore 
Arjunn to life, 411. 

Umbrella, an emblem of soTercignty, 372. 

Ushas, or the dawn, characteristics of, 25 ; 
contrast between the conception and that 
of liidra, ib. ; poetry of the conception, 26 j 
associations connected with the dawn in 
India, ib, ; Vcdic hymns addressed to the 
dawn as a maiden, ib.; Vcdic ideas of, as 
a deity, ib. 

Uttar, son of Raja Virita, hv youth and 
ignorance, 220 ; urged by the chief of the 
herdsmen to go out against the Kauravas, 
221 ; pleads that he has no charioteer, ib. ; 
boasts before the women, ib. ; his coward- 
ly fear on beholding the Kauravas, ib.; 
runs away^ but is pursued by Arjuna, 222 ; 
Arjuna brings him back and makes him 
drive the chariot, ib. ; defeat of the Kau- 
ravas, ib. ; returnstothecity with Arjuna, 
223 ; his combat with Sdlya on the first 
day of the great war, 301. I 

Utturd, daughter of Raja Virilta, requests 
Aijuna to act os charioteer to her brother 
Uttar, 221. 

Yaisamp&yana, pupil of Vyisa the sage, rc- 

* cited the Mah^i Bharata to Raja J aiiame- 
jaya, 46, note, 

Vaishnava sacriticc performed by Duryod- 
hana, 196 ; review of the tradition, 197 > 
doubts respeetin^r the sacrifice, 198. 

vaisyas, traces of, in the Rig- Veda, 34. 

Voka, the Asura, devours every day a man 
from the city cif Ekachakrfi, 111 ; battle 
with Bhima, 112 ; rent asunder, ib. 

Varanavatn, city of, 99 ; the modern AlKi- 
habad, 100; irisit of the P&ndavas, 101; 
story to be roferred to the later ago of 
Brahmanism, 102. 

Vdrshneya, charioteer of Raja Nala, en- 
trusted by Uamnyanti with her children, 
487 ; takes service with Ritiiparna, Raja 
of AyodhyA, ib. ; recognized by Nala, 492. 

Varuna, the deity of water, distinct from 
Indra, 8 ; characteristics of, 20 ; mysteri- 
ous attributes of water, ib. ; water a puri- 
fier and a household necessity, ib ; ideas 
awakened by the currents of, groat rivers, 
ib. ; tarings and rivers gcnerdlty separated 
into individual abstractions, ib. ; concep- 
tion of a god of the ocean, ib. ; distinction 
between a material conception of a sea- 
monster and an Aryan conception of a 
spiritual existence, 21 ; Varuna considered 
as a deity w^ho rewards goodness and 
punishes sin, ib. ; deep religious- feeling in 
a hymn addressed to Varuna, ib. ; attends 
the Swayamvara of Domayantf , 482. 

Vasudeva, father of Krishna, his grief at 
hearing of the fray at PrabhUsa, 440 ; his 
death, 450; burned on the funeral pile 
with four of his widows, ib. ; a chieftain 
of the Yadavas, 461 ; married to Ucvnkf, 
niece of Ugra.seiia, 462 ; engages to deliver 
up Ucvaki's children to Rma Kama, ib. ; 
his sou Balar&ma by Dovakl brought up 


as the son of Rohinf , ib, ; carries the infant 
Krishna across the Jumnd in a bosket, 
463 ; changes Krishna for the daughter of 
Nanda ana Yasoda, ib. 

V&suki, Raja of tho Serpents or NUgas, 
amour of his daughter Uldpi with Aijuna, 
145 ; splendour of his city, 41 1 . 

Vayu, god of wind, distinguished from the 
Maruts, 10, 25; the mythical father of 
Bhima, 71 ; and of Hanuman, the monkey 
demigod, 190; testihes to the fidelity of 
Uamayanti, 500. 

Veda, hymns of the Rig, 5 ; description of 
the Vedas, ib. note; chronology of the 
Vedas, 10, note; the two Aswamedba 
hymns, 380, note, 

Vcdic deities, mere personifications of the 
owers of nature, 8 ; distinction between 
ndra and Vanina, ib. ; conception of 
Agni, 9 ; form of worship, 11 ; their sup- 
^posed longings for the sacrifice, 13; re- 
lations with their w'oi-shippcrs, ib, ; cha- 
racteristics of Indra, 14 ; characteristics 
of Agni, or fire, 17 ; Indra and Agni, the 
chief gods, 10 ; characteristics of Varuna, 
or water, 20 ; charactevisties of Rdrya, 22 ; 
the twelve Adityas, 24 ; the god Vishnu 
originally an Aclitya, ib. ; characteristics 
of the minor gods, ib. ; Soma,, or Chandra, 
or tlie moon, ib. ; the tw'O Aswins, ib. : 
Vriyu, 25 ; the Maruts, ib. ; characteristics 
of Ushas, or the dawn, 25 ; minor Vedic 
deities the mere personifications of poetry, 
27 ; romparisoii of ancient and modern 
personifications, ih. ; monotheistic con- 
ception of one Supreme Being, ih. ; decay 
of tho Vcdic religion in the Brahmanic 
age, 30 ; degeneration of, in the age when 
tho story of Nala and Damnyauti was 
composed, 479 ; Indra, Agni, Varuna, and 
Yama attend the Swayamvara of Bama- 
yanti, 482. 

Vcdic people, identified with the Aryans, 7 ; 
form of worship, 11. 

Vealc perir)d, distinct from the Brahmanic 
period, 6; characteristic;^ of, ib. ; fanciful 
personifications which oppear to have been 
regarded as minor deities, 10 ; barbarous 
character of the age, 84. 

Vichitra-vfrya, legend of, 51 ; his accession 
to tho llnj of Bharntin 52; manucs tho 
two daughters of the Raja of Knsi, 53; 
flies without issue, ib. ; review of the le- 
gend, 54 ; its mythical character, 58. 

Vidarbha, the modern Berar, legend of 
Rukmin, Raja of, 278. 

Vidura, born of a slave girl, 54 ; his appear- 
ance at the public exhibition of arms at 
Uastin5pur, 86; warns the Pdnduvns to 
beware of fire at Vuiundvata, 101 ; sends 
a man to dig a subteiTancan passof'c, ib. ; 
brings the r^ndavaa hack to HasUnapur 
after their mamago with Dranpadi, 137 ; 
carries to the Fandavas the invitation to 
the gambling match, 176; protests against 
the idea that Draupadl was won hy Dur- 
yodhann, 180; anxious night conference 
with the Mahdroja after the return of 
48anjaya from his mission to the Pdnda- 
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van, 256 ; covnsols Dui^odhana to give a 
good reception to Kiishna, 258; urges 
howoYcr that a reception is useless unless 
iDuryodhana is prepared to restore the 
five villages to the Pdndavas, lb. ; Krish- 
na lodges in his house, 259; his objections 
to Krishna's embassy, 261 ; remonstrates 
with Duryodhana in the Council of Kau- 
ravas summoned to receive Krishna, 266; 
his death on the banks of the Ganges, 449. 

Vijaya-nagur, Rajos of, claim descent from 
the Yaduvas, 4o9, nofe. 

Virata, Raja, the JPundavas determine to 
spend the thirteenth year of their exile in 
his ci^, 206 ; he engages them in various 
capacities, ib. ; Draupadf s appoarauco be- 
fore his R5.uf, 207 ; the KanC objects to 
her beauty, 208; holds a great festival, 
ib. ; exhibition of pugilism and wrestling, 
209; 'superiority of Jimdta, a foreigner, 
ib. ; trouble of the Raja that none of hff 
own wrestlers could ovorcomc Jimilta, ib. ; 
sends for Bhfma, ib.; Bhfma’s victory, 
ib. ; acclamations of the multitude and 
great joy of the Raja, 210 ; richly rewards 
Bhfma, ib. ; makes him fight in the inner 
apartments, ib.; his satisfaction with all 
the Pandavas, ib.; is afraid of Kfchaka, 
the brother of his Rauf, 211; refuses to 
interfere in the adVonts oflered by Ki- 
chaUa to Draupadf, 212 ; great commotion 
in the city on the rumoured slaughter of 
Kfchaka by tlie Gandharvas, 216; alarm 
of the Raja and Chieftains, ib.; timid 
directions of the Raja to the Rilni for get- 
ting rid of Draupadf, 218; interview be- 
tween the RA,nf and Draupadf, ib. ; the 
herdsmen bring the news of the invasion 
of Susarman, 219; the Raja goes out. to 
battle, ib. ; defeated and taken priscmcr 
by Susarman, 220 ; rescued by Bhfmu, 
ib. ; invrtsion of Duryodhana, ib. : no war- 
riors left in the city excepting Uttar and 
Arjiina, ib. ; youth and incxpericnco of 
Uttar, ib. ; the Raja exults in the as- 
sumed valour of Uttar, 223 j his quarrd 
with Yudhishthira respecting Aijuua, 
224; dashes the dice at Yudhishthira's 
face, ib. ; hears the true story and is for- 
given by Yudhishthira, 225 ; engages to 
assist tho Pandavas, ib ; review of the le- 
gend, 226; city of, identified with the 
site of the modern Dholko, 232 ; identifi- 
cation of tho country with Dinajpur, ib. ; 
ridiculous character of his dispute with 
Yudhishthira, 237; disappears after the 
Tnarri.age of his daughter, and Drupada 
takes the lead, 239 ; slain and beheaded 
by Drona on the fourteenth day of the 
wor, 316. 

Vishnu, originally one of the twelve Adityns, 
24 ; opi>osLtion of Siva manifested in tho 
legend of the death of SisiipiLla, 172 ; the 
chakra of Krishna an emblem of his wrath, 
ib. ; Arjuna and Krishna represented as 
N&ra and Naruyan, or incarnations of, 262, 
note; worshippers of, persecuted ^y the 
worshippers of Siva, 461 ; worshippers of, 
slaughtered by Raja Kansa, 463. 


Viswfimitra, visited D w&raka with two other 
Rishis, 443. 

Vrihaspatf, priest of the Dovatas. 610; story 
of his son Kanju, ib. 

Vrindavana, encampment of the Yadavos 
there, 461 ; confusion of the damsels of, 
at the sound of Krishna's ilute, 466; great 
feast in honour of liufra, 467. 

Vritra, or the rain cloud, 15, 16t, nofe. 

Vyasa, the sage, requested by Satyavatf to 
raise up seed to hor deceased son, 54 ; ter- 
ror of the widows, ib. ; becomes the father 
of Dhritarashtra, Pondu, and Vidura, ib. ; 
traditionary history of, 59; born of a fish- » 
girl, named Matsya, in Kastern Bengal, 
ib. ; identified with the Vyasa who com- 
piled tho Mahd Bharata, ib. ; mythic ac- 
count of his birth, 60 ; frequent appear- 
ance of, in an abrupt or supernatural 
manner throughout the Maha Bharata, 
62; absurd myth that he caused Gand- 
hdri to have a hundred sons, 72, note; 
appears to the Fandavas -in the jungle and 
advises them to dwell in the city of Eka- 
chakra, 110; appears at the palace of 
Raja Drupada, and received with great 
reverence, 120; declares that Draupadi 
must marry the five brethren on the score 
of a religious mystery, ib. ; introduced as 
relating mythical stories to wipe away the 
Btaiu of polyandry from the early tradi- 
tions, 133 ; myth of the old woman who 
prayed five times to Siva for a good bus- 
band, ib. ; myth that the five Pandavaa 
were five Indras, 134, and note; imparts re- 
ligious lessons of piovality to Yudhishthira 
during the year of conquest in connection 
with the Rajosfivii, 163, note; the chief of 
the sacrifice at the Rujusfiya, 166 ; directs 
his alleged grandson Arjuna to do penanco 
on the llinialayas, 191 ; mythical character 
of his efforts to reconcile the Mnh^raja 
with tho F&ndavas, 359 ; counsels Yud- 
hishthira to perform an Aswamedha for 
the atonement of his sins, 382 ; appointed 
president at the Aswamedha of Yudhish- 
thiru, 428 ; Yudhishthira apologizes to 
him, 432 ; receives estates which ho as- 
signs to the Brahmans, ib. ; promises to 
assemble the ghosts of all who were slain 
in the groat ^ar, 439 ; the widows of the 
slain bathe and pray in tho Ganges, 440 ; 
he summons tho ghosts, ib. ; the armies 
reappear in all their pomp and magnifi- 
cence ns when alive, ib. ; he permits tho 
widows to rejoin their husbands by drown- 
ii^ themselves in tho Ganges, 444 ; ad- 
vises Aijuna to abandon wondly concerns, 
453. 

VyAsas, tho twenty-eight, 69, note. 

War, burning a sleeping enemy opposed to 
Kshatriya ideas, 102 ; familiar to the age 
whoa the Brilhmans persecuted tho Bud- 
dhists, 103 ; compared with the story of 
Aswatthum^ 103, nofe; Aijuna's mercy 
towards fugitives and captives, 223 ; pro- 
cession to meet a successful warrior, ib. ; 
'question connected with lengthy maFohee^ 
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233 ; contrast between the lon^ marches 
of Sesostris, Alexander, etc,, and the Par- 
thions and Mahrattas and tho cattle-lift- 
ing forays of Dnryodhaiia and Susorman, 
ib. ; solemn coveniuit of Chieftains pre- 
liminary 'to hostilities, 275; intrench- 
ments, ib. ; election of a genoralibsimo, 
276; appointment of signs and watchwords, 
ib. ; interchange of challenges, 279, 280 ; 
their abusive character, ib. ; six rules for 
ameliorating the horrors of, 288; ap- 
parently of modern date, 284 ; disregarded 
in the great war of Bh&rata, 284 ; their 
Brahmanicul ongiii, ib. ; confusion be- 
tween stratagem and treachery, ib. ; im- 
practicability of the constantly recurring 
truces, 285 ; rational rule as regards non- 
combatimts, ib. ; absurdity of the rule 
that cavalry should only light with 
cavalry, ib. ; natural law against lighting 
during the preliminary abuse, or without 
waniing, or for a third warrior, to inter- 
fere between tw'o combatants, ib. ; non- 
observance of even those laws by ancient 
heroes, 286 ; charge of the Paiidarns in 
the form of a half moon, 304 ; hghting 
with iUts, feet, teeth, and nails, 305 ; 
army of the Kaiiravas drawn up in the 
form of a spider's w’eb, 810 ; vow of 
Arjuna to slay Jayadratha or enter the 
firo;'318 ; Arjuna interferes in tho combat 
between Bhurisrava and Sutyahi con- 
trary to rule, ib. ; barbarous slaughter of 
Bhurisrava by Satyaki, 315 ; frightful 
battle at night, ib. ; battle scenes by 
torchlight, ib. ; drinkmg tho blood of an 
enemy, 828 ; story of the revenge of As- 
watthama, 346*, passionate desire of the 
surviving Kauravas for revenge, 355 ; 
comparison hctweeii the inufjsacro by As- 
watthuma and the most barbarous inci- 
dents in the war, ib. ; pleasure of gratified 
revenge disnluyed in the dying hour of 
Buryodhaua, €857 ; leave-taking oi‘ female 
relatives before going out to battle, 399 ; 
fortifications of Mniiipura with waggons 
and fire W'capons, 405, 422. 

Water, gods of, 9. See Varuna. 

Weapons, use of,taught to the Kauravas and 
Panda vas, 75 ; supernatural, 88, note; fire 
weapons employed at Mnntpvtra, 405, 422. 

Widows, burning of — see Sati; custom of 
bearing children to a kinsman of tho de- 
ceased husband, 54, 58; Yyasa the^tage 
promises to assemblo the ghost.s of all who 
were slain in the great war, 439; the 
widows bathe and pray in tlie Ganges, ib. ; 
rejoin their husbands by drow'ning them- 
selves in tho river, 441 ; of Baja Kansa 
perform the funeral rites but no 8atf, 474. 

wind, gods of„ 10. 

Wine, prepared from the Soma plant, 12, 
note; supposed partiality of Indra for, 
14 ; practice of tho Bhfls to indulge in 
strong drink, 102 ; drink of Hfndd 
women, 211, 230 ; drank by certain Brdh- 
mans and Saniases, 403 ; Krishna’s pro^ 
damation against at Dw&rakS., 444 ; the 
people permitted to drink it at tho festival 


at Prabhfisa, 446; general conviviality, 
ib. ; the Chieftains drink in nartics, ib. ; 
tumult and massacre, 447 ; enects of tho 

W proliibition to drink, 452. 

rcstUng, 85 ; in tho court of Raja Yirdta, 
209. 

Yadavas, slaughter of, at Prabhiisa, 447, 
448 ; a nomacle race, 468 ; their encamp- 
ment in the neighbourhood of JVlathura, 
459 ; migration from Mathura to DwA- 
raka, ib. ; improbability of the cxistenco 
of intimate relations between the Yf^ulavas 
of Dw'i'iraka and the Pandavns of Hiis- 
tinapur, ib. ; descent from, claimed by tho 
Rajas of Yijaya-iiagur, ib., itofe; thoir 
encainpmcnta at Vrindavnna and Gukiila, 
461 : migrate from Gokiila to Yriiidavanu, 
46€5 ; counselled by Krishna to transfer 
their worship from Iiulra to the Govard- 
®dhana mountain. 467 ; desrrndcd from 
Yadujson ofYayati, 519 mythical details 
i*e.spccting, 520. 

Yadu, son of Yay&ti, and ancestor of tho 
Yadavns, 519. 

Yajna-walkya, one of the sarred cooks at 
the Rajasuya of Yudhishlhira, 166. 

Yamn, judge of the dead, 10; attends tho 
Swavamvani of Damayanti. 482. 

YascHlii, the ptitalive mother of Kri-shna, 
463; about to whip Krishna when ''he 
sees the throe worlds in his mouth, 464 ; 
fhuriung day, 465; Krishna’s pranks 
A^ith her churn, ib. 

Yajfiti, Baja, deliAcrs DcA’avLinf from the 
Avoll, 512 ; approaches ileAUjiiiu and 
i^unnishtha near the well, 5l5; his in- 
quiries respecting Sarmi^hth^l, ib. ; re- 
que^'ted by ncAayuin to marry her, 516 ; 
question of hK having espouse d her when 
he delivered her liom tlie am. 41, ib. ; his 
interview' with Sukra, ib. ; hi.s marriage 
Avith JJcvayunf, 517 ; departs AvitU l)e- 
vavcini and Snrmishtha to his oAvn city, 
ib. : his Ioac passages witli Sarmishtlia, 
ib. ; DovayAiu discovers that he is the 
father of Sarmishth5’s children, 518 ; 
DevayAni returns to her fotlicris house, 
ib. ; hU sous Yadu and Paru, 519 ; tho 
curse of old ago pronounced upon him, ib, 
Yudhibhthira, tho eldest PAudava, learns 
the use of the spear from Drona, 75 , hia 
wisdom and goodness, ib. ; rivaliy with 
Buryodhona for the jmst of Yuvoraja, 97; 
appointed Yuvarnja, ib. ; wisdom and 
justice of his administration, ib. ; envy of 
Biiryodhana, ib.; 1)hritaT€4Hhtra offers to 
divide the administration, 08; ordered by 
BhritarAshtru to sojourn with his brethren 
in the citv of Yurunfivata, 99 ; smells the 
comhustiole mortar, 101 ; his conversation 
with Arjuna respecting the marriago 
of Draupadf. 123 ; his reply to the envoy 
from Kgja Brunada, 125; rcqucstc^d as 
the eldest of the brothers to dccldo re- 
specting the marriage, 126 ; appeals to his 
conscience, ib. ; Draupadf married first to 
him as the elder brother, lb. ; ^weapons of 
his brethren kept in his house at Indra- 
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prastho, 142 ; hi» Jesuitical remonstrances 
with Aijuna upon going into exile on 
account of his breach of the matrimonial 
law, ib. ; Brahmanieal ideal of his pa- 
ternal rukv 154 ; tranquillity of his liaj 
enabled his subjects to perform nil re- 
ligious duties, ib, ; general prosperity 
insured by his virtues as Raja, ib. ; re- 
spected by all the neighbouring Rajas, 
ib, ; Brahmanieal tone of the myth, 
15o; resolves to celebrate a Raja^dya, 
or royal sacrifice, ib., 162 ; pays all the 
debts of his subjects, ib. ; calls a Coun- 
cil, ib, ; sends for Krishna and takes his 
counsel, ib. ; mythical conquest of Java- 
sandha, Uajuof Magadha, ib. ; commands 
his four brethren to collect tribute from 
the four quarters of the earth, lfi8 ; re- 
ceives religious instruction from Vyasa, 
ib., %iOte: return of the four brethren, ibi( 
again advi.sed by Krishrm 1 <j celebrate the 
ilajasuya, ib. ; mythical character of the 
narrative, ib. ; his reluctance to go to the 
gambling match at Huntinapur, 177 ; his 
obligation to obt'y the Maharaja and ac- 
cept a cliHllcnge, ib. ; chrtllen|;?t‘d by 
SnkuTU, 17{^ ; njquires that Sakuin ^hould 
pl.'iy fair, ib. ; taunted by fSakuni, ib. ; 
accepts the challenge, ib. ; Duryodhiina 
lays the stakes whilst Sakuni plays, 179 ; 
picture of the sceuc, ib ; his mythical 
lo.s$es, ib. ; loses the wliolc of his Raj ex- ; 
eepting the jagheers of rhe Brahmans : j 
stakes his brothers slaves and loses j 
them, ib. ; stakes hini'.olf and loses, ib, ; 1 
stakes Dfaupadi, 180; mginvtion of the I 
elders and Chieftains, and joy of the Kan- i 
ruras, ib. ; he losc-s, ib. ; general conster- j 
nation, ib. ; questiou whether Draupadf j 
was fairly lost, as he was a shivc whoa he i 
staked licr, ib. ; forbids the Bandavas to J 
interfere, ISl ; loses the final ganie and • 
goes into exile, IS.’l ; his dialogue with his 1 
mythical father Dharma, 190 ; gives a \ 
to the K aura van after the rescue of ; 
lluryodhana from the Ciaiidhai’vas, ib. ; 
curni)iired with the feast given by Abra- 
ham after the rosciio of Lot, 195; his 
mild reply to the insolent invitation of 
l)uhs.isana to the Rajasdya of Duryod- 
h 106 ; his sorrow at hearing that 
Kama had x"jwcil to slay Arjuiui, 197 ; 
his dream that the animals implored him 
to Ic.ave the jungle, 198 ; apparently a 
Buddhistic parable, ib, ; his clemoncy 
towards Jayadrutha after the abduction of 
Xlraiipadl, 201 ; rotunis to the hut with 
Draupadf, ib, ; orders the release of 
Jayadrutlia, but BMnia refuses ualess 
commanded by Draupadf, 202; humiliat- j 
ing submission of Jfayadratha,, ib. ; grace j 
and majesty of his appearance iti. the | 
Council hall of Hoja Virilta, 206; cn- 
ffaged as a private companion and teacher 
of dicc-pluying to Ruja Virita, 207 ; com- 
maiid.s Bhfma hot to interfere when Drau- 
padi is aifronted by Kfchaka in the Coun- 
cil hall, 212; urges the rescue of Mm 
Virahi, 220 ; rebukes the Riya for pre- 


suming that Uttar had gained the victory, 
224 ; plays at dice with the Raja, ib. ; the 
Raja makes his nose-bleed, ih. ; declares 
,tliat if the blood had fallen to the ground 
the blow must be avenged, 225 ; modern 
tone of his language to Raja Virfila, 2^ ; 
his artificial reference to his own losses, 
ib. ; asserts himself to bo a Brahman and 
a dicc-pluycp, 2115 ; ridiculous character of 
his depute with Raja Vir.UH, 237 ; his 
reply to the message sent by the Maha- 
raja through Baniaya to the Pandavas, 
254 ; sends a public message to the ciders 
at llnstinapur, and a secret message to 
Duryodhana, 255 ; applies to Krishna for 
counsel, 257 ; expresses an undue desire 
for peace, ib. : remonstrances of llrau- 
padf, ib. ; gives a feast to Rukmin, 278 ; 
agrees to the six rules framed by Bhfshnia 
and Drona for ameliorating the horrors of 
the war, 283 ; mythical .story of his respect 
fur his elders and preceptors, 297 ; pro- 
ewds on foot to the army of the Kaura- 
vas, ib. ; a-sks the permission of Bhfshraa 
and Drona to fight agninsttho Kauravas, 
lb. ; the story refevred to tlie later 
Brahmanieal period, 2J)8; his mythical 
dialogue with Krislma on the first day of 
the war. 301 ; ciunpluiiis of tlie havoc 
committed by Bhfshraa and proposes re- 
tiriiig. ib. ; consoled by the rcmonsflanccs 
of Krishna, who dwells on the prowess 
of Aijuna ami Dhrishta-dyninna, 302 ; 
efforts of Drona to take hiin prisoner 
frustrated by Krishna and Arjuna, 309 ; 
tries to prevent Arjuna from accepting tho 
challenge of Susarinaii^ 310; narrowly 
escapes being taken prisoner by Drona, 
311 ; commands Abhimuuyuto charge the 
spider’s web, ib.; his profound grief at 
the death of Abhimaiiyu, 312 ; Brahmani- 
cal reasons assigned for his covvardice, 
318 ; extraordinary account of tho lie in- 
advertently told by him, 320 ; manner in 
w hich ho is said to have told a lie, 321 ; 
attacked by Kama in the absence of 
Aijuna, 326; rcpniached by Kama for 
the cowardice which he had imbibed from 
the Brahmans, ib. ; his wrath at being left 
without pro^ction, ib. ; his anger with Ar- 
juna for fighting SuKirnianwhen he should 
have been fighting Kama, ib. ; taunts 
Ariuna, ib. ; Arjuna draws his »word and 
threatens to slay him, ib. ; reconciled by 
Krishna, 327 ; slays Salva, 331 ; eaUs upon 
Duryodhana to leave the lake, 333 ; ve- 
inonstfates with Duryodhana, ib. ; refuses 
to take tho Raj except by conquest, ib. ; 
offers that the Taiidavas shall fight Dur- 
yodhana fairly »one at a time, ib. ; 
arms and armour to Duryodhana, ooo; 
his wrath at Bhfma's kicking Duryodhana 
on the head, 339; strikes Bhfma in the 
face, ib- ; his speech to Duryodhana, ib.; 
forgives Bhfma, 340; proclaimed Raja by 
Krishna, S4l ; .rcqi.ests Krishna to pro- 
ceed to Hastiiiaput and excuse the pro- 
ceedings of himself and brethren to tliu 
Maha^a, 342 ; falls down in a swoon on 
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hearing of the reTcnge of Aswatth&ma 
in the camp of the P4ndavas» 352 ; hU 
lamentations, ib. ; Krishna consoles him, 
ib. ; sends for Draupadf, 353 ; consoles 
her, ib. ; represents to her that Aswat- 
thuma is the son of a Brahman, and that 
revenge must be left to Vishnu, ib.; 
Draupadf gives him the jewel from the i 
head of .A^watthuma, 354 ; excuses the | 
conduct of the Pandavas before the Ilanf ; 
Gandbiirf, 362 ; takes all the blame upon < 
himself, ib, ; assists in the burning of the 
dead, 364 ; his sorrow at the death of 
Kama, 365 ; kindness to all the widows, 
children, and dependants of Kama, ib. ; 
mythical character of his kindness, 366 ; 
nan’ative of his installation of Raja under 
the nominal sovereignty of Maharaja 
DhritaribUtra, 368; his disinclination to 
be appointed Uaja, ib. ; triumphant pro- 
cession from the plain of Kurukslictra, 
ib, ; grand entry into the city of Ilastina- 
pur, 369 ; arrives at the palace, ib. ; wor- 
ships the family gods, ib. ; distributes 

g ifts amongst the Brahmans, ib. ; reviled 
y Charvaka, a Rakshosa disguised as a 
Brahman, ib. ; rage of the real Brahmans, 
who declare their allegiance to him, 370 ; 
Ch&rvaka burnt to death, graciheation of 
Yudliishthira at the acquiescence of the 
Bratimans in his inauguration, ib.; en- 
throned facing the cast, ib. ; presence of 
his relations and friends, ib. ; ceremony 
of inauguration performed by Dhaiiinya, 
ib. ; symbolical rites, ib.; pots of %vatcr 
from the sacred riverS, ib. ; high place 
prepared for sacrihcc. ib. ; seated with 
Draupadf upon the tiger’s skin, 371 ; of- 
fering of the homa, ib, *, the tire purifying 
articles poured upon the ))air, ib. ; pots of 
sacred orator jwured over them, ib. ; music 


sounded, ib. ; bards and eulogists sound 
his praises, lb. ; his perfect equanimity, 
ib. ; his patience during the ceremonies, 
ib. ; distributes large gifts to the Brah- 
mans, ib. ; his address to the Brahmans, 
ib. ; entreats the Brdhmans to accept the 
rule of Maharaja Dliritardshtra, 372 ; 
review of the foregoing narrative, ib. ; 
doubtful authenticity of the details, 374 ; 
contemplates the performance of an. As- 
w'amedha or horse sacridee, 377 ; his me- 
lancholy, 382; advised by Krishna and 
Vyasa to perform an Aswamedha, ib. ; 
objects to taking a treasure belonging to 
the Brahmans, ib. ; goes *001 with his 
brethren to bring Krishna into his palace, 
383 ; discovered by Krishna after the nd- 
venturos of the horse sitting by the Ganges 
arrayed in a deerskin and holding a deer’s 

• horn, 415 ; advised by Krishna res][»ccting 
the Aswamedha, 416 ; meeting with Ar- 
juna, ib. ; introduction of Babhru-vahana, 
417; joy of the Rqjas at their reception, 
ib. ; performance of the sucriiiec— see 
Aswamedha ; apulogiacs to V yusa, 432 ; 
assigns estates to V yusa, who transfers them 
to the Brahmans, ib. ; ^pologixes to the 
Rajas, -133; presents gifts to the Brah- 
mans and to the family of Krishna, ib. ; 
gives the Raj of llastinapur to Varik*;hit, 
and the Raj of Indra-prnstha to Yuyutsu, 
453 ; dies in the Himal^^a mountain, 454. 

Yuvanija, or little lloja, 97 ; rivalry of Yud- 
hishtuira and Duryodhana for the post at 
llastinapur, ib. 

Yuyutsu, son of Dhritariishtra,^ 72, note; 
mvthical story of his desertion to the 
Pandavas, 297. 298 ; dubious authenticity 
of the story, 299 ; receives the Kaj of lu- 
dru-prastha*froxu Yudliishthira, 453. 
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ALPUABF11CAL IMOAX. 


Afghan (or Pushto). 
Amharic. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

Araiuo. 

Arabic Ligatures. 
Aramaic. 

Archie Characters. 
Annenian. 

Assyrian Cuneiform. 
Bengali. 

Bohemian (Caeohian). 
Bdgts. 

Burmese. 

CanaresC (or Corufttaoa). 
Chinese. 

Coptic. 

Croato-Glagohtio. 

Cnflc. 

CyrilUc (or Old Slavonic) . 


Czeohlan(or Bohemian). Ilobrew (current hand) 


Danish. 

Demotic. 

Estrangelo. 

Ethloptc. 

Etruscan. 

Georgian. # 

Oennao. 

Glagolitic. 

Gothic. 

Greek. 

Greek Ligatures. 
Greek (Archaic). 


Hebrew (Judeeo-Oer* 
Hungarian. [man). 
Blyiian. 

.Insh. 

* Italian (Old) 

JTapanese. 

Javanese. « 

Lettish, 

Mantshu. 

Median Cuneiform. 
Modem Greek (Bomaic) 
Mongolian. 


Polish. 

Pushto (or Afghan). 
Bomau (ModcmGrcck) 
Kuhslan. 

Buncs. 

Samaritan. 

Soobcnt. 

Seivian. 


cndish). 


OuJerati(orGuz/orattc). limmldian 
Hieratic. OidSlavonic(orCyrillio). 

Hieroglyphics. Palm> reman. 

Hebiew. Persian 

llehtew (Archaic). Peman Cuneiform. 
Hebrew (BabhinLcal). Pha^nician. 


Slavonic (Old). 

Soibian (or W( 
f» we dish. 

Svtiao. 

*I amil. « 

Tclugn. 

Tilietaii. 

Tuikish. 

Wallachian. 

Windish (or Sorbian). 
Zend. 


Qxey.— M aobi Mementos: being a Series of Addresses presented by 
the Native People to His Excellency Sir George Grey, K C B , F.R S AVith 
Intioducto^ Ropiarks and Explanatory Notes , to wmch i<i added u small Col- 
lection of Laments, otc. By On. Olxyeb B. Davis. 8vo., pp. iv. and 228, 
cloth. I2s. 

Grey. — Handbook of Afbican, AtrsTEAUAN, and Polynesian Pht- 

LOLOOY, as ropresentod in the Library of Hw Evoellency Sir George Grey, 

• K,C.B., Her Majesty's H^h Commihsioner of the Cape Colony. Cla!»bed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir Geobof GBsy and Dr H. 1. Bllsx. 

Vol. I. Part 1. — South Ainca. Syo. pp, lb6. 7s. 6cf. 

Vol, I. Pait 2 — AMca (North of the TAiplo of Capneorn). 8vo. pp. 70. 2a, 

Vol. 1. Part J.— Mddttgaficur. 8vo. up. 24. la. 

Vol, n. Part 1,— Australia. 8vo. pp. iv, and 44. Is. Bd, 

Vol. II. Part 2.— Ptqiuan Languages of the Loyalty Islands and New Hchiides, compris- 
- ing those of the Islandb of Nengone, Lifu, Aiieitum, 'J'ana, tuid 

otners. Bvo. p. 12. Gd. 

Vol. n. Fart 3.— Phi Islands and Botuma (with Supplement to Part It., Papoon Ijan- 
ugTUgea, and Part 1., Australia). 8vo. pp. 34. 1^. 

Voli II. Fort 4.— New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. 8vo pp. 
76. naM, 

Vol. XI. Part 4 (rotitf»tf«Yej<m).->-PolyneBia and Borneo. Bvo. pp. 77-151. 8a. dd, 

Vol. in. Part 1.— Manuscripts and Incunablos. Bvo. pp. vm. and 24. 29. 

Grout. — ^Thb Isxztjlv : a Orammar of the Zulu Language ; accompanied 
with a Histencal Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Rev. Lewis Guout. 
8vo., pp. lii. and 432, cloth. 213. 

Hang. — Essays on the Sacked Langttaoe, Whitings, and Beuoion of 
THE PAHBiiEft. By Mabhn Halo, Dr. Phil. Superintendent of Sanskrit 
Studies in the Poona College. 8vo., pp. 278, clotn. 21a. 

Hang. — A Leotoee on an Obiginax. Speech of Zoboastbb (Tasna 45), 
with remarks on his age. By Mabtin Haug, Ph. D, 8vo, pp. 28, sewed. 
Bomb^, 1865. 23. 

Hem,— O trru OF Obahmax of tx|s Zbsb Lanottaox. By Mabxin 

Hauo, Dr. PhQ. 8 to., py. 82, sewed. 14«.' 
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Hane. — T hk kcikSxxK BnAittfAirAx of tub Big Yboa. : containing the 
mrliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaninf^ of the Sacrificial PrayerSi 
and on the Origin, Perforiuance, and Sense of the Kites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explained, by Mahtxn Kavo, Ph^D., Superintendout of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 Vols., cr, 8 yo. Vol. I. 
Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map of the 
Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 812. Yol. II., Translation 
with Notes, pp. 544. 2/. 2tf. 

Hernisz. — A Gttidb to Couybbsation ik tub Ekousu and CumusK 
LANrtoAQBS, for the uso of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. 
By Stanislas Kbunisz. Square 6vo., pp. 274, sewed, tOe. Qd, 

Tlic Chinese (haracten contained in this work are from the collections of Chinese gronns, 
engraved on btcol, and cast into moveable types, by Mr. Marccllm Legrond, engraver of the 
Imperial rriuting Olflce at Pans. They are used by most of the missions to China. 

History of l^e Sect of Ualuirojalu; or, YAi.i.ABflAcuABTAsiN WBRTBiur 

Injiia. With a Steel Plate. One Yol. 8 yo. pp. 384, cloth. 12^. 

Hoffinan. — SnoppxKe DiALooxinn, in Japanese, Dutch, and English. 

By Professor J. noFFMAN. Oblon||8Yo., pp. xiii. and 44, sewed. 8s. 

Howes. — A GuAMikHLN. OF THE CuEE JjANanAOE. With which is com* 
bincd an analysis of the Chippoway Dialect. By Josisph Howhc, Esq., 
r,Il.G.S. 8 yo. pp. XX. and 324, cloth. 7». 6rf. 

Justi. — Handiiucji nm ZendspbacuBi von EEBniHANn Jusri. Altbac- 
trisches Worrtcrbuch. (Triiramatik Chrcstomathic. Four parts 4to. se^cd, pp, 
Avii. and 424. licip/ig, 1864. 2ii, 

Kafir Essays, and other Pieces; with on English Translation. Edited 
by the iUght llev. the Bishop ox Grakahstoyyn. 82mo., pp 84, sewed. 2s. Oi/. 
Kidd. — Catalogue of the Chinese LroKAnx of the Boval Asiatic 
Sdcti TV. By the Rev, S. Kiun. 8vo., pp. 58, sewed. Is. 

Legge. — The Outnese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and 
Excgeiieal, Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By Jaurs Llghl, D.D., 
of the London Missiouaiy Society. In seven vols, Vol. 1. containing Confuei an 
Ajuileets, the Groat Learning, imd the Doctrine of the Mean, 8vo. pp. 526, 
cloth. £2 2ft, — Vol. H., oontainii^ the Works of Mencius. 8 yo. pp, 634, cloth. 
4:2 '2#. —Vol. 111. Part I., containing tho First Part of the Shoo-Kiug, or the 
Books of T. Aug, the Books of Yu, the Books of Hea, tho Books of Bhang, 
and the Prolegonieuo. B^al 8vo, pp. viii. and 280, cloth. ;£2 29 . Vol. III. 
Part IT., containing tho Fifth Part of the Shoo-Eing, or the Books of Chow, 
and the Indexes. Royal 8ro. pp. 281-736, cloth. £2 2. 

Legge. — The Life and TEAcniNes of Confucius ; with Explanatory 
Notes. By Jamf.s Legge, D.D. Ecpiinted for General Keadeis fi'om tho 
Authoi's xfork on tho ** Chinese Classics,*’ with the Original Text. Crown Svo. 
cloth. IShtfrtly. 

Lndewig (Hermann E.) — The Litekatuhe qf American Aboeioinvl 

IiXNouAOEs. With Additions and Corrections by il^ofessor Wm. W. Turneh. 
Frhitsl by Nicolas Tuuhneh. 8vo., and genani Title, 2 leaves: Dr. Lude- 
wig'b Preface, pp. v — viii. ; Editor's Preface, pp. iv — xii. ; Bio^aphWi Memoir 
<’f Dr. Ludowig, pp. xiii — xiv. ; and Introductory Bibliograplueoi Notices, pp. 
Xi Y— xxi V followed by list of Contents. Then follow Dr. Ludowig’s Bibliotheca 
(rlottiea, alphabotically amingwl, with Additions by the ^tor, pp. 1 — ^209 ; 
ProIi.n.sor TumePs Additions, with those of the Editor to tho same, also alpha- 
hi^icallj arranged, pp. 216^246; InduX, pp. 247—256; and List of Errata, 
pp. 257, 258, Quo vol., handsomely bound in cloth. 10«, 6^. 

Manava^KalparSutra ; bciug a portion of this ancient Work on Yaidik 
Kites, together witli the Commentary of KumahilA'Swamin. A i^arsimilo of 
the MS. No. 17 in tho Library of Her Majesty’s Homo Government for India. 
With a Preface by ’J’ubooob QoLnsTUrx.EU. Oblong folio, pp, 266 of le^r- 
[»ress and 121 of facsimiles. Cloth. £1 4 a. 
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Manning.-— Aw IwaTTrax into thw CnAaACTnR awo Onieiw of tub 
robKMsaiVB Augment in English and in Cognate Dialects. By James 
Manning, Q.A.S., Recorder of Oxford. 8vo. yp. iv. and 90. 2s. 

Maxkliam.— Q vichtta Geammau and Dicttonaky. Contributions to- 
wards a Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua, tho Language of the Yncas of 
Peru; collected by Clements R, Maekham, F.S.A., Oorr. Mem. of the Uni- 
>crsity of Chile. Author of “ Cu/co and lima,” and “Travclb in Pciu and India.” 
In one \ol. crown 6vo., pp. 223, cloth. lOf. 6rf. 

Mason, — B urmah: its People and Natural Productions; or Notes on 
the Nations, Fauna, Flora, and Minerals of Tenasscrim, Pegu, and Hunuah ; with 
Systematic Catalogues of the knoitn Mammals, Birds, Fisli, Reptiles, MoUusks, 
Crustaeeans, Annatids, Radiates, Plants, and Minerals, with Vetiicioular names. 
By Rev. F. Mason, D.D., M.R.A.S., Corresponding Memher of tho Anicritan 
Oriental Society, of the Boston Society of Natural Jli^tory, and of the liyceum of 
Natural History^ Now York. 8vo. pp. x\iii. and 914. tloth. Rangoon, 1860. 
.30b- 

Mathura. — A Teiltngttal DjCTioNAur, being a comprehensive Lexicon 
in English, Drdd, and Hindi, exliibitu.^ the Rvllabication, Proniiuci.ition, and 
Et\mology of English Words, ^ith their Exphination iu English, aiul in Uidfi 
and Hindi in the Homan Character. By Mathulia Pkasadv Misha, S(‘Cond 
Master, Queen’s College, Benarcb. 8vo. pp. xiv. and 1330, tilolli. Ben.ires, 
1866. J&2 2«. 

Medhurst. — C hinese Bialogues, Questions, and Familiar Sentences, 
litt rally translated into English, with a view to promote commeicml intercourse 
and osbist beginnois in the Language. By the late W. H. Mi'diiuhst, D.D. 
A new and enlarged Edition. Smk pp. 226. 18«. 

Memoirs read before the Anxhkocolooical Society of London, 1803- 
1864. In one volume, Svo., pp. 542, cloth. 21 
Coi«Ti>MS.— I. On ilxe Ncgio’s Place in Natuie, TJy James Hunt, Ph.T>„ F.M.A., L. 
F.A.8.L., Pieslrtent of the Anthropological Society of London.— II. On the Wcii^ht of the Hi am 
in the Negro. By Thomus B. Peacock. F.ll.r P.* F. \ .H L.— Ill, ObK'ivations on tin P 

and Resent Populations of the Nca World. By W. Bollaert, E*«i , A S.l IV. On the 1 wo 
Principal tonns of Ancilnt Briti''h and Oaulibh Sknllb. By J. Thiiinain. I k|., M 1 > , 1 .A S.L. 
Mt Uh Lithogiaphlc PlaU's and Woodtnts. — Y. Introduction to the Palecoi^iiphy ol \iu( no i ; tn, 
Obber\atioiii> on Ancient Picture and Figuiative Writing in the Nch Win Id; on the rictitions 
Widting in North America ; on the Umpuof the Peruvians, and Examination of Spnnous ciuipns. 
By William BolUert, Esq., F.A.S.L.— VI. Yiti and its InhabiUnts. By W. 'i'. Pritchard, L.a|., 
F.R.O.rt., F A.S.L.--VIL On the Astronomy of the Rod Man oi the Now Woi Id. B3 Vi. Boll n 1 1 , 
£bq., F.A.tt.L. — The Neanderthal 8kull: its peculist formation cousidiied au itonncallv. 
By J. Barnaid Davis, M.D., F.S.A., F.A.8,L. — IX. On the Discovery of lari^e Kist->iicn<< on the 
**Muchle HeoR,*’ in the Island of I'nbt (HhoUoAd), containing Urns ot Cldorltic Sc lust. P.y 
George E. Roberts, Esq., F.O.tJ., Hon. Hec. A.S.I^. With Notus on tlu Human Umnms Hy 
C. Carter Blake, FiSq., r.A.S.L., F.G.S. — X. Nolcc* on some Facts connecUd with tho Dahom.in. 
By Capt. Ruhard F. Button, V.P.A.8.L.— XT. On certim Anthropological Mottors cnniucutl 
with the Koiith Sea Islanders (the Samoans). By W, T. Pritchard, Iw^., I’.R l ,A.h.L.— 
XII. Oil the PhaUic Worship of India. Bv Edward SCllon.— XXII. The llistoiy ol Anthiopology. 
By r.*Bendjshe, M.A., I.A.S.L., Vire-Pre«idcnt A.8.L,— XIV. On the Two Pnncipal Forms of 
Ancient British and Qanlish Skulls Pait II. with Api>endix of Tables of Measuiemuijit. By 
John Thumani, M.D., I.H A , F.A .s.L.— Ai*pi,jti>ix. On the Wiigat of the Brain and Caoiuity 
of tho CTanial Cavity of the Nt^o. By Thomas B, Peacock, F.B.C.P., F.A.S.L. 

Memoirs read before tbo ANxitBoroLocriCAi. Socibtt or Lovsob, 1 865-C. 
Yol. II. 8to. pp. X. 464, cloth. London, 1S66. 21«. 

CoNTrn re,— I , Tho Difference between the X,.iurynx of the White Man and Negro By Dr. Oibb.— 
II. On the Dervishes of the East. ByArminiusVambery.— Ill, Originjand Customs el the Oallmas 
of Sierra licone. By J. Meyer UainB.— IV. On the PtTniancnce of Anthropological Typos. By 
Dr. Beddoo. — V. The Maya Alphabet. By Wm, Ballaert.— VI. Tho People ot Spain. * By II. J. 
C. Beavan.— VII. Oeneaiogy^d Anthropology^ By O. M. Marshall.— VIll. Siimous hknll 4. 
By C. Cax ter Blake.— IX. A New Oonlomrter* By Dr. Paul Broca.— X. Anthropology of tho 
New World. By Wm. Bollftert.— XI. On the Psychical Clxaroetenstios ot the Luglish. By Luko 
Owen Pike.— XII. Iconogiaplw of the SkuU. By W. H. Wesley.— XHI. Orthoyraphip Pio- 
JecUon of the Skull. By A. Iliggins.— XiV. On Hindu Neology. By Major H. R. 1. (hveii — 
XV. The Brochsof Oikaey- l^y Gcotkc Petrie,— XVI, Aucieni Caitfihcss lUmains. By Jos. 
Anderson.— XVII, DosenpUonof Living Microcephale. By Dr. Shortt. — XVllL Notes on an 
Hermaphrodite. By Captam Burton.— XIX. On the 8acti I'uja. By E. Scllon.— XX. Resemblance 
of Inecnpliom on Britisk and American Kooks, By Dr. Seemann.— XXL Sterility of the Vnion 
of AVhite and Black Races. By K. B. N. Walken:.— XXIl. Analogous Forms of Flint Jniple* 
nients. By 11, M. Wettropp.— XXlll. Explotationb in Uiist, Bran^ny, and Zetland. By Dr 
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ITunt, Prcsldpixt.— XXIV. Tleport of Expedition to Zetland. By Ealpb Tato.— XXV. The Head* 
forniR of tbt> West ot England. By Dr. Beddoe. — XXVI. Explorations in the Kirhhead Cavo at 
Ulvprstone. By J. P, Morris.'-XXVll. On the Influence of Peat on the Human Body. By Dr. 
Hunt.— XXVIli. On Stone InscTtotions m the Island of Brassay. By Dr. Ilant.--XXIX. The 
History ot Ancient Slavery. By Dr. John Bower. — XXX. Blood Belatiouship in Marnage. By 
Dr. Aithur Mitchell. 

Ho£fot. — TtrK SiATTDAKD AtrnABET PnoniSM ; or the Proliminary 
Subject of a General Phonic System, considered on the basis of somo important 
facts in the Sechwana Language of South Africa, and in reference to the yiews 
of Professors liCpsius, Max Muller, and others. A contribution to Phonetic 
Philology. By HonuKr Moppat. Hvo. pp. xxviii. and 174, cloth. 7#* ^d, 
Morley. — A DE&riapnvE CataxoctUe of the Historical MAinrscBiPTs 
in the a\hat)ig and Persian Languages preserved in the Library of the Koyal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain ahd Ireland By Willi am H. Morley, M.R.A.S. 
8vo. pp. viii. and 160, soared. London, 1854.. 2s. 6i/. 

Uorrison. — A Dictionary or the Chinese Language. By the Bov. 
K. MoiiuisoN, D.D. Two voh. Vol. I. pp. x. and 762; Vol. II. pp. 828, 
cloth. Shangliae, 1865. £4 4.f. 

Miiir. — O kwinax Sanskrit Texit on tho Ori^n and History of the 
People of India, their Relijrion and Institutions. Collectcil, Translated into 
Knglisli, and illustrated b} Remarks, by J. Mi tr, D.C.L., LL.Dr 
Pint I. Mythical and liCgfudury Accounts of the Creation of Man and tho Origin 
f)f Critics. 8€C07%d Edition^ re-writtm and greatly enlarged, 8vo. » [In the pree^. 
Part IV. ('onip«irison of the Vedio with the later representation of the principal 
Indian Deities. 8vo. pp. xii. and 440, cloth. 15«. 

Newman. — A Hand book or Modern Arabic, consisting of n Practical 
(iTanmidr, with nuinenm^ Kxamples, Dtalogucb, and I^cuspnpti Extracts, in a 
Luiopcun l‘>pe. By P. W. Nr\ynviAN, Emeritus Protf*ssh>r of Uiuversity Oollego, 
Londiin ; foi mcrly Fellow of Bslliol College, Oxford. Post 8vo. pp. xx. and 192, 
London, 1860. 64r. # 

Newman. — Tm: I'rxt or the Iguvink Tnsorii'tions, with interlinear 
I. liiu 'IVansUtion and Notts. B> Francis W. Ni.wman, late Professor of Latin 
at L’mvirsity ('ollege, Lnidon. *8vo. pp. xvi. and 54, sewhd 2s. 

Osbnm. — The Monumental History of Egypt, as lucorded on tho 
lluui.^ ol her Tcmplcb, Palaces, and Tombs. By William OhBURY. Illustratid 
with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xii. and 461 ; rii. and 6I3, cloth. 
£2 2e, ' 

Fatell. — CowASjEE Patell’s Chronology, containing corresponding 
Dates of the different Eras ustd by Christians, Jews, Greeks, Hindfis, 
]\lo1idmodans, PA)*sccb, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By OowAsaBL SokabjeePatbll* 
4to. pp. viii. and 181, cloth. 50tf. 

Perrin. — English Zulu Dictionary. Now Edition, revised by J. A. 
Brickhill, Interpreter to the Supreme Court of Natal. l2mo. pp. 226, cloth, 
Pietermaritzburg, 1866. 6s. 

Philological Society, — Proposals for the Publication of a Nebt English 
Dutionarv. 8vo. pp. 32, sewed. 6</. 

Prakrita-Prakasa ; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi, witli tho 
Coinineutary (Manorama) of Bhamaha ; the first Complete Edition of the 
OuLnnal with lonous ileaduigs from a Collection of Six MSS. in the 
BodU-ian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries ot the Koyal Asiatic Society and 
thi Bast India IIousc ; with Copious Notes, an Engflish Translation, and Index 
of Piaki it Words, to which is prefixed an Easy Introduction to Prakrit Grammar. 
By Edward Bylbs Cowell, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. Cloth. New Edition, 
with n*'W Preface, Additions, and Corrections, by the Compiler. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

Bom Baz. — E ssay on tlio Architecture of the Hindus. By Bam Eaz* 
Native J udge and Magistrate of Bangalore, Corresponding Member of the K. A.S, 
of (I'reat Britain and Ireland. With 48 Plates. 4to. pp. xiv. and 64, soivcd. 
London, 1834. Origimil soiling price, ^1 11s. OrL, reduced (for a short time 
only) to i2s. 
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Badk. — A OauaEAB of the Airoro-SAZOir Tonotte. From the Danish 
of Erasmus Bask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
Uniyersity of Gopcnhaji^en, cto. By Bbnjamik Thokpe, Member of the Munich 
!]^yal Academy of Sciences, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature, 
Leyden. Second Edition, corrected and improyea. I8mo. pp. 200, cloth. 5s. 6^. 

Bawlinson. — Commtbntabt on the CtiNErFOHM Insoktptions op 
Babylonia and Assybia, including Headings of the Inscription on the Ninimd 
Obelisk, and a Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of NuicycU and Babylon. 
Hoad before tho Hoyal Asiatic Society, by Major II. 0. Hawlinson. 8yo,, 
pp. 84, sewed. Lonaon, 1850. 2^. 6d, 

Bawlinson. — Outlines op AssriaAN History, from the Inscriptions of 
Nincyeh. By Lieut.-Col. Hawlinson, C.B., followed by some Kemarks by 
A. H. Lataio), Esq., D.O.L. 8vo., pp. xliv., sewed. Ijondon, 1852. U. 

Bonan. — An Essay on tub Aoe and ANTiauixr of the Book op 
Nabath^an Aobicultuke. To whioh is added an Inaugur<il Lecture on the 
Position of tho Shomitic Nations in the Histrtry of Civilisation. By M. Ebm^st 
Henan, Iifembre de I'lnstitut. In 1 \ol., crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 148, cloth. 
39. 6^. ^ \ 

Big-veda Sanhita. — A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, eonstitut- 
ing the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas^ or hooks of the Hig-^oda, the oldest Authority 
for the Heligious and Social Int^titntions of the Hindus. Tianslatcd fiom thu 
Origimd Sanskiit by the late Horace Hayman Wit.hon, M.A., F.H S., etc. 
Edited by F. B. Cowell, M.A., Principed of the Calcutta San^^kiit College. 
Vol. IV., 8yo., pp. 214, cloth. 14«, [K. and VI. in the press. 

A few sets of Vols I — ^III., JP4 4s, 

Scheie de Vere. — Studies in Enolisu ; or, Glimpses of the Inner 
Life of our Langn^c. By M. Schelb de Vere, LL.b., Professor of Mod«^rn 
Languages in the Tmiversity of Virginia. Svo. cloth. lOdr. 6<f. 

Schlaginti^eit. — Buddhism in Tibet. Illuhtrated by Literary Doeu* 
ments and Objects of Heligious Worship With an Account of tho Buddhist 
Systems preceding it m India. By Emil Schlauimw^ext, LIj \>. With a 
Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Text. Hoxal 
Svo., pp. xxiv. and 404. £2 2s. 

Schlagintweit. — Glossary op Geographical' Terms prom India and 
Tibet, with Native Transcription and Trandittoration. By IIchmann de 
ScRLAGiNTWEiT. Forming, with n Houto Book of tlio Wt^sloin llimaUja, 
Tibet, and Turkistan,” the Thiid Volume of H„ A., and R. de SchlachniweiVs 
** Results of a Scicntidc Mission to India and High ^Wa. With an in 
imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Hoyal 4to., pp. xxiv. and 
293. £4. 

Sophooles. — ^A Glossary op Later and Byzantine Greer. By E. A. 

Sophocles. 4to., pp. iv. and C24, cloth. £2 2b. 

Tindall. — A Qramma]^ and Vocabulary op the Hamaqua -Hotter tot 
Language. By Henry Tindall, Wesleyan Missionary, 8vo., pp. 124, 
sewed. 6s. 

Viahnu-Baraiia ; or, a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 
Translated from tho Original Sanskrit, and lUustratcd by Notes derived chie^ 
from other Ihiranas. By the late IIuracb Uayman Wii^son, M.A., F.H.S. 
Thoroughly Revised and Edited, with Notes, by Dr. Fitz-Eiwakd Hall. In 
4 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and 11, 10#. 6d. each. [Vok. III. and IV. in tfie press. 

Watts. — Essays on Language and Literature. By Thomas Watts, 
of the British Museum. Reprinted, with Alterations ana Additions, from the 
Transactians of the Philological Society, and elsewhere. In 1 vol. Svo. 

[ill preparation. 

Wedgwood. — On the Origin op Language. By Henslkiou Wedg- 
wood, late Fettow of Chriet’a College, Cambridge. Fcap. Svo. pp. 172, cloth. 
3a. ed. 
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Wedgwood.— A Dictxokast ov the Eegitsh’ LAKrovjieE. By Hinrs- 
LKicm Wedowood, M.A., late Fellow of Chrifit*s College, Cambridge. Vol. L 
(A to D), 8\o,, pp. xxiv. and 508, cloth, 14». VoL II. (E to P), 8vo., pp. 578, 
cloth, 14«. Vol. III., Part I. (Q to Sy), 8vo., pp. 3C6, lOtf. 6i. VoL III., 
Part II., completing the work, in the press. 

** Dictionaries arc a class of books not usaally esteemed hffbt reading ; but no intelligent man 
were to be pitied who phould find himself shut up on a rainy day in a lonely house in the 
dreariest part of Salisbury Plain, with no other means of recreation than that which Mr, AVedg*. 
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Aftek twenty years spent in coUccthig and publishing the 
text of the Ilig-Veda with the voluminous Commentaiy ot 
Sfiyano, I intend to lay before the public my translation ol 
• some of the hymns contained in that collection of pi nneval 
poetry. I cannot promise a translation of all the hymns, for 
the simple reason th.it, notwithstanding KAyana’s tiadilional 
explanations of every word, and in spite of evtiy offoit to 
decipher the original text, either hy an intercompanson of 
all passages in which the same woid occurs, or hy etymo- 
logical analysis, or by consulting the vocabulaiy and gram- 
iDaftT of cognate languages, there remain large x>ortions of 
thoRig-Voda which, as yet, yield no inicUigihlc sense. It 
is very easy, no doubt, to translate these obscurer portions 
^oooxdiiii; to S&ya:ga’s tradit’*onal intorprotation, but tho 
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impossibility of adopting this altemativo may be judg^ by 
the fact that even the late Professor Wilson, who midertook 
to give a literal rendering of S&ya^’s interpretation of the 
Rig- Veda, found himself obliged, by the rules of common 
sense and by the exigencies of the ' English language, to 
desert, not unfrcquently, that venerable guide. I need hardly 
repeat what I have so often said,^ that it wo\i]^ be reckless to 
translate a single lino of the Rig-Veda without having 
carefully examined S&ya^a’s invaluable commentary and other 
native authorities, such as the Br^hmh^as, the Aranyakas, 
the Pr&tisd^khyas, Y&ska’s N' rukta, Saunaka’s BrihaddevatS, 
the Shtras, the Anukromanls, and many other works on 
grammar, metre, nay, even on law and philosophy, from 
which we may gather how the most learned among the Brah- 
mans understood their own sacred writings. But it would be 
equally reckless riot to look beyond. 

A long controversy has been carried on, during the last 
twcniy years, whether we, tire scholars of Euroi>e, have a 
right to criticise the traditional interpretation of the sacred 
writings of the Brahmans. I think we have not only the 
right to do so, but that it is the duty of every scholar never 
to allow himself to be guided by tradition, unless that tra- 
dition has first been submitted to the same critical tests 
which are applied to the suggestions of his own private judg- 
ment. A translator must, before all things, be a “ sceptic,” a 
man who looks about, and who chooses that for which he is 
able to make himself honestly responsible, whether it be 
suggested to him, in the first instance, by the most authori- 
tative tradition or by the merest random guess. 

I ofter my translation of such hymns as I can, to a emtain 
extent, understand and explain, as a humble contribution to- 

• This 8«bj»5ct and the principles by which I shall be guided in' my transbirioa 
cf the Rig-Veda have been discussed in an article lately published in the Jcuroal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, vol. ii, part 2, “ TKt J3yi^ tSii '■ 
Qauptiymaa atul the Legend ef King AiamAtL’* Thp same Tolnine qontalns two 
valuable articles on the same subject by Mr. J. Muir, D.C.L. ^ - 
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tdkweo translatioit of tho whole of the Big-Yeda. 
nacaj schohm in England, Germany, France, and 
who now devote their energies to the deciphering of 
words and Yedio thoughts ; in fact, there are few 
' $<uiUdcrit scholars at present who have not made the Veda the 
<Fl!ji&!Bipal subject of their studies. With every year, with 
every monih, npw advances are made, and words and thoughts, 
which but lately seemed utterly imintelligible, receive an 
unexpected light from the ingenuity of European students 
Fifty years hence I hope that my own translation may be 
antiquated and. forgotten. No^ne can be moic conscious of 
its shortcomings than I am. All I hope is that it may serNt 
as a step leading upwards to a higher, clearer, truer point of 
view, from which those who come after us may gain a real 
insight into the thoughts, the fears, the hopes, the doubts, 
the iaith of the true ancestors of our race ; — of those* whose 
language stiU lives in our own language, and "whose oailu >■1 
poetical compositions haso been preserved to xis for more 
than three thousand years, in the most surjiiising, atid, to 
mind, the most significant manner. 

MAX MULLEll 

t>Xroau, J’attuaty, 1867. 


The present publication is intended to foim eight volumes, 
of about twenty-five sheets each, containing an English tiaii'' 
lation, notes, and explanatory essays. A transliterated text 
(in Ihn miginal Fade fonn) "will be added in order to obviate 
the necessity of quoting a whole passage again and again x)* 
the yarious notes on the i||me verse. The first volume will 
be imbluhed as soon at a sufficient number of subscribers has 
beau ^htained. Not siore than two volumes to be published 
jtn yefor. ^ 

Tentea of SubtOription bafore publieation, 10». dif. pei 
loltlnuK'the piiae to Kon*sabsonbers after publication will 

h ^ ^\!»ldiem)ste« Bow, London. 










